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HlOHLAND  SOCIBTT  ChAMBSM,    ' 

Ediwbuboh,  Fthrmryéf  IBSS* 

The  mGHLAND  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND  dœs  herçby 
advertise,  that  tbe  under-mentioped  PREMIUMS  ^re  tç  bç, 
given  by  the  Society  in  the  year  1823^  &c.r- 

ESSAYS  ANB  COMMUMICATIONa 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  HIGHLAND8  AND  ISLANDS  OF 

S<k>TLAND. 

Ist,  A  Pièce  of  Plate^  of  Fifty  Giitneai  value»  will  be  gi^en 
fQT  die  best  and  approved  Essay  on  tbe  présent  state  of  tbe 
Hi^hlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland»  Agricultural,  Manwfiu^ 
toruig,  and  Commercial  ;-— tbe  progress  and  influence  of  iboM 
changes  at  présent  a£Pecting  their  condition,  and  the  meaos  of 
deriving  frora  tbese  changes,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  population 
'  at  large,  the  greatest  portion  of  good»  and  rendering  sudi  as 
baye  an  unfavourable  tendency  productive  of  the  least  poiisible 
degree  of  evii.  This  Essay  to  be  lodged  with  the  Secretafy  on 
or  Defore  lOth  November  1824<. 

EHBANKMENTS. 

9d,  A  Pièce  of  Plate,  of  Twen^  Ouineas  value,  will  be  givra 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay,  embracing  the  most  satisrecto* 
ry  account  of  Emoankments  which  bave  been  made  on  Rivers, 
Lakes,  and  Arms  of  the  Sea,  with  Plans  and  Sections  of  such 
Embankments,  and  an  account  of  the  ex(^ense  which  bas  at- 
tended  their  construction,  with  suggestions  of  such  improve*' 
ments  as  may  occur  to  the  autfaor,  and  estimâtes  of  tne  ex* 
pense.  This  Essay  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  lOth  November 
1824. 

FSNCSB  ANO  £NC£0SUR£8« 

Sd,  A  Pièce  of  Plate,  of  Fifteen  Ouineas  value^  will  be  gfven 
for  the  best  and  approved  Essay  upon  Fences  and  Endosuresp 
particular  r^a^ard  oeins  had  to  situations  where  stones  of  a 
durable  ouality  cannotK)e  eastly  obtained,  and  where  die  sotl' 
is  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Thoms.    The  Essay  to  be' 
lodged  on  or  before  loth  November  1828,  abd  to  be  accom«< 
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panled  with  drawings  or  models  of  the  Fences  recoramend-^ 
©d.  .  . 

TEANSPLANTING  TREES. 

4tb,  The  Societj's  Gold  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  and 
approved  Essay,  founded  on  actual  experiment,  on  the  methocf 
of  Transplanting  Bueces^rully  ko'ge  or  full  grown  Trees,  for 
niïHtyt  or  ovnament.  A  dUUnct  account  of  the  process  diiring 
the  cfiffi^rent  stages  ef  the  opération  is  reqiiired  to  be  given,  ad- 
verting  particunirly  to  tbe  soiJ,  and  the  kind  of  trees  whiclî 
fïSLYe  been  found  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  describing  aiso 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  trees  after  having  been  so  trant- 
planted.    The  Essay  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  lOth^  November 

BREED  OF  STOCK. 

6Ùïf  A  Pièce  ef  Plate,  of  Thirty  Guineaa  iralue,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  and  approved  Essay  on  '^  Whetber  the  Breed' 
o£  Live^Stock  connectée!  with  agriculture  be  susceptible  of  the- 
greeteat:  improvement  from  the  qualities  conspicuous  in  the 
taale^  or  from  those  «onspicuous  in  the  female  parent  ?'' 

A  latisfactory  view  must  be  fpyen  of  what  are  the  différent 
properties  inherîted  from  either  parent  in  structure  or  dis* 
position,  alonff  with  anv  other  observations  tending  ta  il« 
iustrate  the  siuject..  The  Essay  to  be  lodged  on  or  before 
lOth  November  ldS5«         ... 

DAIRT  HUSBANDRT. 

6th,  For  the  best  and  approved  Report  of  experiments  for 
ascertaining  *^  What  is  tbe  degree  of  Thermometrical  Tempe* 
rature  atwhich  Butter  fromCream  can  be  obtained  in  the 
areatest  ouantity,  and  of  the  best  quality  2  "  The  Sociely's  Gold 
IJledaL   The  lleport  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  lOth  Novembev 


nULES  OP  COMPETITION  FOR  ESSATS.^ 

In  ail  Essays  or  Communications,  it  is  expected,  that,  wheir 
facts  not  generally  known  are  stated^  they  will  be  authenticated 
by  proper  références,  and  also  that  the  essaj^  shall  be  written 
in  a  fiùr  and  legible  hand.  The  Sodety  would  likewise  recom- 
roend  that  one  page  of  the  folio  may  be  left  blank,  for  any  ob- 
servations which  may  occur  to  memoers-of  the  Society  on  per« 
usai. 

.  A  sealed  note^  containing  tBe  autJior's  name,  and  inscribed 
on  tbe  back|  wim  the  motto  or  device  of  his  essay  or  commuAiU 


cation,  mifst  bé  lodged  therewith  ;  and  wheti  th^  motto  or  ée^- 
vice  ou  the  essay  or  &ealed  note  is  neglected  by  the  autbor,  audi 
essay  will  not  be  allowed  to  eompete  ior  any  premium. 

N.  B. — None  of  the  sealed  notes,  except  tbose  which  bea?  thé 

distingiiishing  motto  or  device  of  an  eseay,  found  entitled 

to  the  whole»  or  a  part  of  the  premium  advertised,  will  be 

opened;  and  the  £k>Giety  is  to  bç  at  libertv  to  publish  ibe 

essays,  or  extcacts  from  them,  for  which  Uie  preinium,  oi' 

any  part  of  it,  shall  be  adjudged;  and  such  essaya  as  are 

not  found  entiUed  to  any  premiuniii.  will,  with  the  sealed 

notes,  be  returned  to  the  autbors  when  called  for* 

Farther,  upon  applicadon  from  thé  gainera  of  thèse  premi- 

ums,  the  Society,  in  such  cases  as  the  Directors  may  see  p^o' 

per,  will  allow  uiem  to  be  paid  in  money. 


SALT^G  OR  CURING  BEEF. 

ïo  the  person  in  the  counties  of  Âberdeen  oi*  Kincardtnëj 
wbo  shaU^  before  the  Ist  May  ISS^,  Sait  or  Care,  with  rodé 
or  bay  sait,  the  greatest  quantity  of  me^s  beef  of  good  qua^ 
lity,  not  under  twenty  tierces  of  300  libs.  eftch,  foi*  the  sapply 
of  the  shipping  at  the  Port  of  Aberdeen — A  Pieeç  of  Plate  o( 
Thirty  Gumeas  valucf,  or  that  sùm  in  monéy. 

It  is  required  that  the  beef  shall  hâve  been  fed  in  «théi:'  of* 
the  two  counties,  and  that  it  shall  be  cured  and  packed  in  man<A 
ner  as  similar  to  that  practised  in  Ireland  as  circumstances  will 
admit.  The  quality  to  be  ascertained  at  a  convenient  lime  by 
such  inspection  on  the  spot  as  the  Comtnittee  of  the  Societjf^ 
afternamed  shall  appoint,  who  arc  also  etnpowered  to  requirc 
satisfactory  évidence  of  the  mode  of  feedingf  curing,  or  other 
circumstances,  of  which  it  may  appear  to  them  material  that 
the  Society  should  be  informed,  in  the  viewiof  ascertaiping 
nvhether,  under  the  réduction  in  the  Sait  Duties^  the  curingOT* 
provisions,  so  beneficially  practised  in  Ireland,  may  be  advan-*. 
tageously  introduced  into  some  districts  of  Scotland*  The 
daims  of  the  several  competitors  to  be  certified  by  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee,  who  will  report  to  the  Society  in  référencé 
thereto,  on  or  before  the  lOth  November  1824.  The  foUow- 
ing  Members  of  the  Society  are  appointed  a  Committee  for 
the  purposes  above  mentioned,  viz.  General  Bumett  of  Ban- 
cbory  Lodgei  John  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Pitfodels;  R.  Dalrymple 
Horne  Elphinstone,  Esq.  of  Logie  and  ElphinsCone;  Joka 
Jlamsay,  Èsq.  of  Barra  ;  John  Boswell,  Esc],  of  Eangcausie  ; 
Alexaiiaer  Thomspn,  Esq.  of  Banchory,  and  any  other  residçnt 
Members  of  the  Society  who  can  convcnicntly  attend  i  tbree  à, 
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qnorum  ;  R.  D.  Horne  Elphiiistone,  Esq**  or  in  his  absence 
John  Menzies,  £sq.  to  be  Convener. 

EXPEÏIIMENTS  WITH  SALT  IN  FEEDING  LIVE 

STOCK. 

To  the  person  in  Scottand  who  shall  make,  and  report  to  the 
Society,  the  best  and  satisfactory  experiroents  on  the  efFect  of 
Sait  in  feedin^  and  fattening  of  Lîve  Stock — A  Pièce  of  Plate 
of  Tbrrty  Gumeas  value,  or  that  sum  in  money. 

It  is  required  that  the  number  of  live-stock,  in  the  feedingof 
whicb  sait  is  used,  shall  not  be  fewer  than  five  black  cattle  and 
twenty  sheep.  The  reports  must  distinctly  specify  the  nature 
of  the  experiiiients,  and  how  ofien  repéated  ;  tne  quantity,  pro- 
portion, and  description  of  sait  employed  ;  with  any  other  cir- 
cumstancës  connected  wIth  the  subject  which  may  be  consider- 
ed  material — The  Reports  to  be  lodged  at  the  Society's  Cham- 
ber»  on  or  before  the  Ist  December  next,  accompanied  with 
c^rtificates  by  two  Members  of  the  Society,  or  by  onc  Mcm- 
ber  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  support  of  the  several  mat^* 
ters  tberein  detailed. 


SALVING  SHEEP. 

To  the  proprietor  or  tenant  in  Scotland,  who  shall,  after  clip« 
ping-dme  of  1825,  and  before  Martinmas  of  the  same  year, 
report  to  the  Society  the  most  satisfactory  resuit  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive  set  of  experiments,  performed  upon  différent  lots  of 
Sheep  kept  on  hill  farms,  consisling  of  not  fewer  than  ten  in 
each  lot,  according  to  the  différent  methods  of  salving  or  smear^ 
îng,-*such  results  having  référence  to  the  original  cost  of  ma- 
terial, the  comparative  quality  and  condition  of  the  animais  af- 
ter having  undergone  tbeir  respective  trials,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity  and  value  of  the  wool*  left  after  smearing,  ready  for  the  ma* 
nufacturer's  use — Ten  Guineas. 

For  the  second  best  Report — Seven  Guineas* 

Reports,  accompanied  by  proper  documents,  and  certified 
by  two  Members  of  the  Society,  in  support  of  Uie  several  par- 
ticulars  therein  detailed,  to  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  Ist  December  1885. 


COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  DRILL  AND 
BROADCAST  HUSBANDRY. 

A  Pièce  of  Plate,  of  Fifteen  Guineas  value,  wî!l  be  given  to 
Ae  person  in  Scotland,  who  shall  report  to  the  Society  the  best 
and  Ëfxûabxtory  expérimenta  of  the  comparative  advantages  of 
Ibe  Broadcast  and  Drill  Systems  of  cultivating  Grain  Crops. 


The  experiments  on  the  two  gystems  to  be  made,  if  possible^ 
in  the  same  fields— ^on  Und  of  the  same  qaaiities — in  portions 
not  under  two  acres  each — and  the  whole  breadth  devoted  to 
the  experiments  not  to  be  less  than  twelve  acres*  The  inanage* 
fnent  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  several  experiments  t6  oe 
exactiy  the  same,  and  the  crop  to  be  reaped  and  thrashed  ont» 
as  much  as  possible,  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  the  pto* 
duce  to  be  exactiy  measufed  and  weighed,  and  the  bulk  of  straw 
ascertained.  Under  the  Drill  system,  it  would  be  désirable  thaï 
experiments  should  be  made  on  crops  drilled  at  diffèrent  dis^ 
tances. 

The  Reports  to  be  lodged  at  the  Society *s  Chambers  by  Ist 
March  1824,  accompaniâ  by  certifîcates  oy  two  Members  of 
the  Society,  in  support  of  the  several  matters  therein  detdied. 


MANURES. 

To  the  person  in  Scotland  who  shall  make  and  report  to  the 
Society  the  most  satisfactory  ^cperiments  in  raising  Tumips 
with  any  Manure,  not  farm-yard  dung,  by  itself,  or  in  compost 
—A  Pièce  of  Plate  of  Fifteen  Guineas  value. 

The  experiments  to  be  made^  if  possible,  in  the  same  field» 
on  land  of  the  same  quality,  and  managéci  in  the  same  manner^ 
în  portions  of  not  less  than  one  Scots  acre  for  each  description 
of  manure  employed, — one  acre  alternately  to  be  manured  with 
farm-yard  dung,  or  with  compost  in  which  such  manure  is  the 
chief  ingrédient,  and  the  other  altèmate  acre  with  the  artificial 
manure  employed.  If  the  tumips  are  sown  in  drill,  the  drills 
to  be  of  the  same  breadth, — the  prime  cost,  expense  of  carriage^ 
and  qoantity  of  the  artificial  manure  applied,  and  the  quantity 
of  farm-yard  dung  employed,  to  be  severally  distlnctly  reporta 
ed;  the  crops  of  the  several  expérimental  portions  to  be  taken 
up  and  weighed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  weight  of  the  roots 
stated  in  tons  and  cwts.  In  making  the  experiment,  the  com- 
parative expense  of  the  différent  descriptions  of  artificial  ma- 
nures  used  will  be  attendcd  to;  and,  in  case  lime  or. marie  are 
of  those  emploved,  it  must  be  stated  whether  the  land  has  at 
any  time  been  limed  before.  Finally,  the  produce  of  turnips 
must  not  be  less  than  twenty  tons  per  Scots  acre.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  manure  from  distilleries  is  not  to  be  contrasted  in 
the  experiment  with  farm-yard  dung.  Reports  to  be  lodged 
with  the  Secretary  by  Ist  Aiarch  1825,  accompanied  by  certi- 
ficates  by  two  members  of  the  Society  who  may  hâve  attcnded 
to  the  opérations,  iti  support  of  the  several  matters  detailed  in 
the  Report. 


ÎMPROVEMENT  OF  WASTE  LANDS. 

IV  IHÊ  rOLLOWINO  DISTBICTS  OV  TR£  C0UNTIE8  OF  ARGTLK 

A9D  KINCARDINE. 

1*  The  first  district  to  compr^end  Ardnamurchan»  Morven, 
ISunart,  ICingerlocbt  and  Ardgovrer,  in  the  county  of  Argyle. 

fi.  Tbc  second  district  to  comprebeqd  the  traçk  of  country 
between  Stonehi^ven  and  Aberdeen,  included  within  the  parishes 
pf  Banchory*Pevenick,  Nieg»  Manxulter,  |ind  that  part  of 
Fetteressoe  iying  to  tbe  nortb-east  of  the  Burn  of  Cowie. 

To  the  tenant  in  the  first  district  who  shall,  afcer  the  Ist  day 
f>f  February  ISSl,-  and  before  the  Ist  day  of  November  1823, 
^lave  brought  into  arable  çultiire  the  greatcst  extent  of  land  not 
previoujslv  improved  or  in  cultivation,  not  les$  than  two  Sco(s 
acres,  and  raise  a  white  crop  thereon— -Ten  Ouineas. 

For  tbe  second  greatest  extent,  as  aforesaid,  not  less  than  one 
Scots  acre  and  a  half — Six  Ouineas* 

For  the  third  greatest  extent,  not  less  than  one  Scûts  acre— ? 
Four  Guineas, 

To  the  tenant  in  the  second  district  renting  lands  not  cx- 
oeeding  13/.  Sterling  yearly,  who  shall,  between  the  Ist  day  of 
Fcbraary  18^3,  anqlst  November  1824,  brîng  into  arable  çul« 
ture  the  greatest  extent  of  land  not  hitherto  improved  or  in  cul- 
tivation,  Dot  less  than  two  Scots  ac^es,  ançl  raise  a  whitQ  crop 
thereoD-— Seven  Guineas. 

For  tha  second  greatest  extent  in  said  second  district,  as 
afbresaid. .  not  les^  than  one  Scots  acre  and  a  half —  Flve 
puineas^ 

For  the  third  greatest  extent  in  the  second  district,  not  les^ 
than  one  i^cots  acre-^Three  Guineas. 

N«  B. — Certificat  of  improvement  of  waste  lands  mnst  be 
subscribed  by  two  Mcmbers  of  the  Society,  or  by  one 
Member,  along  with  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  the  Minis- 
ter  of  the  pansh,  and  must  spiscify  the  extent  of  ground 
improyed^  with  the  situation  and  quality  before,  and  con- 
{dition  aftcr  the  improyeiment,  with  the  auantity,  quality, 
and  description  of  white  crop  raised  tnereon.  In  tlie 
second  district,  the  rent  pald  by  the  tenant  must  aiso  be 
atated.  Certificates  for  the  first  district  to  be  transmiited 
"  to  tfae  Secretary  by  lOth  Nov^^mber  1823,  and  fqr  thp 
second  district  ^y  lOth  November  1824. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  DAIRY. 

ÇpUNXIES  OF  BBBWIÇK,  BOXBURG^,  SELKIEK,  ANJ)  PEEBJLES. 

A  Pièce  of  Plate  of  Twelve  Guineas  value  will  J?e  çiven  to 
(h^  person  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Sellurk,  aq4 


Pcebles  who  thall  liavé  kcpt  die  beat  managed  Dairy,  èf  iiot  less 

Ihan  six  cows,  from  ist  November  1822  to  Ist  November  1823. 
To  the  person  in  the  said  district,  wbo  diall  hâve  kept  the 

second  best  managed  Dairy  as  aforesaid,  from  ist  Movember 

18â2  to  Ist  November  18SS — Ten  Ouineas. 
To  the  person  in  the  sàid  district»  who  shall  hava  kept  the 

ihird  best  managed  Dairy  as  aforesaid,  froin  Ist  Nofember 

1822  to  Ist  Norember  1823 — Eight  Guineas. 
In  competing  for  thèse  Premiums^  it  will  be  necessary  to  tpe* 
cify,  in  gênerai  termsi  the  quality  or  breed  cf  the  Gtws — 
how  long  each  has  been  in  the  possesswn  of  the  coaspeti- 
tor»  as  the  nomber  must  be  alivays  complète;  also  thequa*- 
lity  of  the  différent  kinds  of  prodace  of  Ûie  dairy,  and 
wbether  consumed  in  family  or  sent  to  market,  the  amount 
of  sales^  the  rent  of  the  farm,  or  the  rentat  which  it  woold 
let  to  a  tenant,  with  any  other  circnmstances  which  may 
appear  material  ;  and  particularly  the  degree  of  tbermo* 
metrical  température  at  which  the  expérience  of  competl- 
tors  has  led  ihem  to  conciudc  ihat  butter  from  cream  ipn 
be  obtained  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  of  the  best  qua-. 
lity. 
Reports  to  be  lodged  with  the  Secretarv  by  Ist  December 
1823.  The  Reports  to  be  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  the 
Gompetitors  as  to  the  facts  tberein  stated,  and  farther  cer- 
tified  by  two  Members  of  the  Society,  ncarest  résident  to 
the  competitor,  who  shall  hâve  inspected  the  dairy  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  as  ta  what  may  hâve  occunred  to 
them  after  such  inspection. 
Thèse  Premiums  hâve  already  been  given  in  the  oounties  of 
Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Stirlin^,  Dambarton,  and  Ren- 
frew,  and  ihe  Society  has  it  in  view  Afterwarda  to  extcnd 
them  to  other  districts  of  the  country. 

GREEN  CROPS. 

JPRE3IIUMS  FOR  HAISING  GREEN  CROPS  AND  ARTIFICI AI/ GRASSES 

IN  TH^  FOIXOWING  DISTRICTS,   VIZ. 

FIRST  DISTRICT- 
THE   DISTRICT  OF  ARGYLLSHIRE,    FROM    LOCHETITE    TO   LOCH- 
LEVKN,  fOMPREH^NDlNG  TUE  UNjTED  ^ARISMES  Of  U81i|ORE 
AND  APPIN,   AND  T^E  PARI9H  OF  ARDCHATTAN. 

To  the  actuel  farmer»  being  a  tenant  in  the  first  district» 
who,  on  a  farm  not  exceeding  15/.  Sterling  of  yearly  rent,  shall 
hâve  the  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  one  acre  Scots  measure) 
of  bis  arable  iand  under  a  Turuip  cropi  tbree  times  bued  in 
$hc  year  1 939— Tbree  (juiocas. 


To  tbe  aetoal  fiimier,  beii^  a  tenant  in  mid  fint  districtf 
rentiog  lands  as  above  spècifieo^  wbo  shail  bave  tbe  nesct  great- 
est  estent  (not  ien  tban  half  an  acre  Scots  measure)  of  bis 
arable  land  undcar  Turnips  ai  aforesaid — ^Two  Guineas. 

To  tbe  actual  farmer,  being  a  tenant  in  said  fint  dUtrict# 
lefitiiw  landi  ihbve  ISL  and  under  ML  Sterling  of  yearly  roi^ 
wbo  £all  bave  tbe  greatest  estent  (not  lésa  tban  tbree  Scota 
acres)  of  bis  arable  land  nnder  a  crop  ai  Tomipsi  tbree  timea 
hoed  in  iS^d-^Five  Graineas* 

Te  tbe  actual  fermer,  beinff  a  tenant  in  said  first  district,  rent^ 
ing  lands  above  151.  and  midW  40&  as  aforesaid,  wbo  sball  bave 
tbe  next  greatest  extent  (not  less  tban  two  Scots  acres) — Tbree 
Ooineas. 

To  tbe  actoàl  farmer,  being  a  tenant  in  said  first  district, 
renting  lands  (rom  40/.  to  lOcX  Sterling,  wbo  sball  bave  tbe 
greatest  extent  (not  less  tban  four  Scots  acres)  utider  a  crop  of 
Turnips,  tbree  times  boed  in  18S8 — Seven  Ouineas. 

To  tbe  actual  fiumer,  being  a  tenant  in  tbe  first  district, 
venting  lands  not  exceeding  i$l.  Sterling  yearly,  wbo  sball  bave 
bad  tbe  greatest  extent  (not  less  tban  one  acre  Scots  measure) 
of  bis  arable  land  well  cleaned,  and  properly  sown  down  with  a 
crop  of  Red  Clover  and  Ryegrass  in  1822;  which  crop  sball 
bave  been  carefully  protected  from  cattle^  sbeep,  &e.  after  tbe 
grass-seeds  were  sown,  and  made  into  bay  in  1823,  for  tbe  first 
yeai^s  cutting— Five  Guineas. 

To  tbe  actual  farmer,  being  a  tenant  renting  lands  not  ex- 
oeeding  15/.  Sterling,  wbo  sball  bave  tbe  next  greatest  extent 
(not  less  tban  one  Scots  acre)  under  sown  grasses  as  aforesaid— 
Three  Guineas. 

Tô  tbe  actual  farmer,  being  a  tenant  in  tbe  first  district, 
i«nting  lands  above  15/.  and  under  40/.  yearly,  wbo  sball  bave 
bad  tbe  greatest  extent  (not  less  tban  tbree  Soots  acres)  of  bis 
arable  land  sown  down  witb  Red  Oover  and  Ry^rass  in  1822, 
as  aforesaid,  and  made  into  bay  in  1828,  for  tbe  first  year's  cut- 
tinff-*Six  Guineas. 

îo  tbe  actual  farmer,  being  a  tenant  renting  lands  above 
15/.  and  under  40/.,  wbo  sbml  bave  tbe  next  greatest  extent 
(not  less  tban  two  Scots  acres)  undèr  sown  grasses  as  aforesaid 
-—Four  Ouineas. 

To  tbe  actual  farmer,  beins  a  tenant  In  sud  district,  renting 
lands  from  40/;  to  100/.  Sterling,  wbo  sball  bave  bad  tbe  great- 
64t  ejitent  (hot  less  tban  four  Scots  acres)  of  bis  arable  land 
ëown  down  witb  Clover  and  Ryegrass  in  1822,  as  aforesaid, 
ihade  into  bay  in  1828,  for  tbe  first  year's  cutting — Seven 
Ouineas. 
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SECOND  DISTRICT. 
KINTYRE»  ARQTLESHIRE. 

To  the  actnal  fariner,  being  a  tenant  in  the  district  of  Kintyre^ 
wbo,  on  a  farm  or  possession  not  exceeding  15L  Sterling  of 
yearly  rent,  shall  hâve  the  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  oné 
ScoCs  acre)  of  his  arable  land  nnder  a  tamip  crop,  three  times 
hoed  in  the  year  1823 — Fônr  Guineàs. 

To  the  actnal  farmer,  being  a  tenant  in  said  second  district^ 
rentinff  lands  above  15/.  and  under  40/.  Sterling  of  yearly  rent, 
wbo  shall  bave  the  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  three  Scots 
acres)  of  fats  arable  land  under  a  crop  of  ttimips,  three  times 
hoed  in  1 823 — Five  Guineas. 

To  the  actual  farmer,  being  a  tenant  in  said  second  district 
renting  lands  from  40/.  to  100/.  Sterling,  who  shall  hâve  the 
^eatest  extent  (not  less  than  four  Scots  acres)  under  a  crop  of 
Tumips,  three  times  hoed  in  1823 — Eight  Guineas. 

To  the  actual  farmer,  being  a  tenant  in  the  second  dîstrictf 
renting  lands  not  exceeding  15/.  Sterling  yearly,  who  shall  hâve 
had  the  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  one  acre  Scots  measure) 
of  his  arable  land  well  cleaned,  and  properly  sown  down  with 
a  crop  of  Red  Clover  and  Ryegrass  in  1823  ;  which  crop  shall 
bave  oeen  carefully  protected  from  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  after  thé 
grass-seeds  were  sown,  and  made  into  hay  in  1824,  for  the  first 
year^B  cutting — Four  Guineas. 

To  the  actual  farmer,  being  a  tenant  in  the  second  districty 
renting  lands  above  15/.  and  under  40/.  yearly,  who  shall  hâve 
had  the  gnsatest  extent  (not  less  than  three  IScots  acres)  of  his 
arable  land  sown  down  with  Red  Clover  and  Ryegrass  in  1823, 
as  aforesaid,  and  made  into  hay  in  1824,  for  the  first  year's  eut- 
tiii0w.flve  Gruitieas. 

To  the  actual  fiemner,  being  a  tenant  in  the  said  second  district, 
renting  lands  from  40/.  to  100/.  Sterling,  who  shall  hâve  had 
the  ereatest  extent  (not  less  than  four  Scots  acres)  of  his  arable 
lanasown  down  with  Clover  and  Ryegrass  in  1823,  as  afore-^ 
said,  made  into  hay  in  1824,  for  the  first  year's  cutting — Eight 
Guineas. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 
ARDMSANACH  OR  BLACK  ISLE,  R08S-8HIRE, 

Extending  firom  Beauly  to  Cromarty  and  Eortrose,  and  from 
die  Beaulv  to  the  Cromarty  Friths,  mcluding  the  parishes  of 
Urray,  KÏIlearnan,  Kilmuir  Wester,  Avoch,  Rosemarkie,  Ur- 
cjuhart,  Cullicndden,  and  Cromarty. 

To  the  tenant  in  îhe  third  district  as  above  dcscribcd,  pay- 
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ing  a  yearly  rent  not  excccding  40/.  Stcrlin;^,  who  shall 
thc  greaiest  extent  (not  less  than  two  Scots  acrcr)  of  bis  a 
land  under  a  turnip  crop,  thrce  limes  boed  in  1823 — Six 
Deas. 

To  the  tenant  in  tho  tbird  district^  paying  rent  as  afor 
yKho  shall  bave  tbe  next  greatest  extent  under  tumips,  di 
as  above  described— »Four  Guineas* 

To  the  tenant  in  tbe  tbird  district,  paying  oF  yearly 
above  40/.  Sterling,  and  not  exceeding  100/.  Sterling, 
shall  bave  the  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  four  Scots  i 
under  a  Turnip  crop,  three  timeshoed  in  lb23 — Ëight  Ou 
To  the  tenant  paying  above  40/.  and  not  more  than  10 
rent,  vfho  shall  bave  the  next  greatest  extent  (not  less 
thrce  Scots  acres)  managed  as  aforesaid  in  1623 — Five 
pcas. 

'  To  the  tenant  in  the  tbird  district  above  described,  pay 
yearly  rent  not  exceeding  40/.  Sterling,  who  shall  bave  bc 
greatest  extent  (not  less  tban  two  Scots  acres)  of  bis  arabh 
virell  cleaned,  and  properly  sown  down  with  a  crop  ol 
Clover  and  Ilyegrass  in  1822,  which  crop  shall  bave  been 
fully  protccted  from  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  aftcr  the  grass* 
werc  sown,  and  made  into  hay  in  1823,  for  tbe  first  ycar'i 
ting— Seven  (juioeas. 

To  the  tenant  renting  lands  not  exceeding  40/.  Sterling 
shall  bave  had  the  next  greatest  extent  under  sown  Grasi 
aforesaid — Five  Guineas. 

To  the  tenant  in  said  tbird  district,  paying  a  yearlj 
pho\c  40/,  Sterling,  and  not  exceeding  100/.  Sterling,  wbc 
hâve  had  the  greatest  extent  (not  less  than  fuur  Scots  an 
his  arable  land  well  cleaned,  and  properly  sown  down  v 
crop  of  Red  Clover  and  Ryegrass  in  18î;^2,  which  crop 
bave  been  carefully  protiected  Irom  cattle,  sheep,  &c»  aftc 
grass-seeds  wcre  sown,  and  made  into  bay  in  1823,  for  th 
year's  cutting — A  Pièce  of  Plate  of  Ten  Guineas  value,  v 
suitable  inscription. 

To  the  tenant  in  said  third  district,  renting  lands  as 
fied  in  the  prccedirg  article,  who  shall  bave  had  the  nc^t  | 
est  extent  (not  less  than  thrce  Scots  acres)  under  sown  g 
ftë  aforesaid — Seven  Guineas. 

N.  B. — Ccrtificates  as  to  the  premiums  for  (urnips  and 
grasses  are  to  be  subscrlbed  by  two  Members  of  ù\ 
ciety,  or  by  Sne  Member,  along  with  a  Justice  of  I 
or  tne  Minister  of  the  parish,  and  must  specify  the  pa 
lars  in  the  respective  articles  above  described,  witi 
p|)içr  çirciimibtançc^  rç^atirç  \o  thc  i)io4ç  pf  çulti^ 
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«bich  may  appear  material.  The  certificates  must  aiso 
ipecify  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  tenant;  and  in  the 
erent  of  tbe  wbole,  or  a  part  of  such  rent,  being  payable 
in  grain,  the  s^me  is  to  be  oonverted  into  money  at  tbe 
fiar  priées  of  the  counties  for  tbe  preceding  year;  and  * 
must  fartber  state»  tbat  tbe  iand  under  turnips  bnd  been 
properly  manured.  An  opinion  or  estimate  is  aiso  expecD- 
ed  to  be  given  of  the  probable  produce  per  acre  of  tbe  tur- 
nips and  sown  grasçes  respectiveiy.  By  actual  farmer,  is 
meant  a  person  who  makes  bis  livelibood  principally  by 
bnuinç  as  a  stated  and  ordinary  occupation.  Certificates, 
applicable  to  the  crops  of  tbe  présent  year,  to  be  trans- 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  by  tbe  lOth  December  1823. 
If  aeverai  tenants  are  joined  in  a  farm,  and  compete  for  tbe 
premiums,  the  ground  on  wbich  they  compete  must  be  in 
one,  and  not  in  detacbed  pièces  ;  and  no  more  than  five 
tenants  shali  be  allowed  to  compete  jointly,  whatever  tbeir 
rent  may  be. 

RAISING  FIORIN  GRASS  {Agroslis  sfoîonifera)  IN  THE 

FOLLOWING  DISTRICTS. 

1.   THE  COUNTIES  OF  SUTHERLAND  AKD  CAITHKESS. 

To  the  person  in  the  first  district,  who  shall  raise  the  great- 
est  quantity  of  fiorin  grass,  on  not  less  than  two  Scots  acres  of 

Ç-ound,  before  the  Ist  November  1823 — A  Pièce  of  Plate  of 
Wenty  Guineas  value,  or  tbat  sum  in  money. 
To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  next  greatest  quantity  of 
Florin  Grass,  on  not  less  than  one  Scotch  acre,  within  tbe  pe^ 
riod  above  specified — Ten  Guineas. 
S.  The  Long  Island,  from  Barra  to  Lewis  inclusive — 
and  tbe  Island  of  Skye,  including  Rasay,  and  Shall 
IsLES  adjacenL 
To  the  person  in  tbe  Second  District,  who  shall  raîse  tbe 
greatest  quantity  of  Fiorin  Grass,  on  not  less  than  two  Scots 
acres  of  ground,  before  Ist  November  1824 — A  pièce  of  Plate 
of  Twenty  Guineas  value,  or  that  sum  in  money. 

To  tbe  person  in  tbe  Second  District,  who  shall  raise  the 
liçxt  greatest  quantity,  on  not  less  than  one  Scots  acre,  before 
l8t  November  1824 — Ten  Guineas. 

The  quantities  are  to  be  ascertained  by  weight  ;  and  comne^ 
titors  for  the  premiums  in  the  flrst  district,  will  transmit  to  tho 
Secretary,  by  lOtb  November  1823,  and  in  the  second  district, 
hy  lOtl^  Noyepiber  Ib^f,  cerûûçates  pf  tbe  quantities  ra^d  ; 


which  certificates  mnst  be  snbscribed  by  two  Members  oF  the 

Society,  or  by  one  Member  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace^  or  the 

Miniiter  of  the  parisfa,  and  are  required  to  coatain  a  minute 

description  of  the  matïner  the  expenment  has  been  made,  and 

upon  what  kind  of  soil. 

*^*  Upon  applying  at  the  Societ/s  Chambors  hère,  a  m» 

morandum,  containin^  some  information  relative  to  the 

cultivation  of  Fiorin  Grass,  <m  moss  or  peat)r  soil,  will  bc 

famished  to  those  intending  to  compete  for  tne  premiums. 

SAVING  CLOVER  SEED. 

To  the  person  in  Scotland  who^  either  in  the  year  1823  oi 
1824*,  shaîl  save  the  greatest  quantité  of  Red  Clover  Seed,  bol 
being  less  tban  2  cwt«--*A  pièce  of  Plate  of  Twenty  Guinea 
value;  and 

To  the  person  in  Scodand  wbo  shall  save  the  nezt  gréâtes 
quantity,  not  less  than  1  cwt. — Ten  Guineas* 

Competitors  will  transmit  to  the  Secretair  of  the  Society,  b; 

Ist  April  1825,  a  sample  of  the  seed  savea,  not  less  than  oni 

pouna,  with  a  particular  report  of  the  mode  of  management 

the  extent  of  gronnd  reserved  for  seed,  the  kind  of  soil,  whei 

eut,  how  win  and  afterwards  treated,  and  the  produce  and  ex 

pense  per  acre*    Thé  statement  is  required  to  specify  also  whe 

ther  the  seed  was  sàved  from  a  fii^t  or  se<iond  crop,  the  proires 

adopted  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  husk  or  glume^  th 

expense,  and  any  other  particulars  which  may  be  mat^ial  fo 

the  after  guidance  of  farmers  in  saving  clover  seed.    The  repol 

to  be  certified  by  two  Members  of  the  Society  as  to  their  bc 

lief  of  the  fiEu;ts  tnerein  detailed,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  th 

affidavit  of  the  competitor  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  see 

saved,  as  dressed  in  a  marketable  state,  and  that  the  sampl 

transmitted  is  a  &ir  spécimen  of  the  produce  for  which  th 

Premium  is  claimed. 

*4^*  Competitors  will  find  a  paper,  containing  some  usèfl 

détails  m  regard  to  the  mode  of  management  adopted  i 

Ëngland  for  saving  clover  seed,  in  the  Farmer's  Maga 

zine  for  August  1818. 

IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF  STOCK. 

L — Black  Cattle. 

PREMIUMS  FOB  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF  BLACK  CATTLE  IN 

THE  FOLLOWINO  DISTRICTS  : — 

1.  That  part  of  the  Long  Island,  comprehendiag  North  an 
South  Uist,  Barra,  and  sm^  Isles  adjacent. 


Si  Tlie  district  of  Appin,  from  the  Ferry  of  Shien  to  the* 
KÎDj^B  House,  iDdadlng  the  Island  of  Lismore. 

S.  Hie  Island  of  Mnll»  including  the  Islands  of  Coll,  Tjrrie^ 
XJlva,  Oometra,  and  IcolrokilL 

4.  Tlie  district  of  Gowall,  Ârgyleshire. 

5.  The  districts  of  Annandaie  and  Eskdale,  Dum&iesshire. 

6.  The  following  parishes  in  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Perth- 
shiresy  Tiz.-^Drynien,  Buchanan,  Balfron,  Gargunnock,  Card- 
rotSy  diose  parts  of  Kippen  lying  within  the  cQunty  of.  Stirling, 
Kîlieam,  Strathblane,  Kilmaronocky  East  KUpatrîck,  BonhiS, 
Bombaiton,  Aberfoyle,  and  Port. 

7.  The  Upper  and  Middle  Wards  of  Lanarkshire. 

8.  The  districts  of  Cunningham  and  Kyle»  Ayrshire. 

9.  The  district  of  Carricki  Ayrshire* 

For  the  best  Bull,  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  being  the 
property,  and  in  possession  of  any  tenant  in  each  of  Uie  five  dis- 
tricts first  aboyé  aescribed,  and  kept  on  his  farm  or  town  with- 
ui  the  district,  from  the  first  day  ot  Jane  to  the  day  of  compe* 
titioa— Ten  Guineas. 

For  the  second  best  Bull,  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  be» 
loDgtng  to,  and  in  possession  of  any  tenant  in  each  of  the  five 
dismets  first  above  mentioned,  and  kept  on  his  farm  or  town, 
within  the  district,  for  the  aforesaid  period — Five  Guineas. 

For  the  best  Quey,  of  two  years  old,  the  property  of,  and 
bred  by  any  tenant  in  each  of  the  said  five  districts  first  above 
iDentioned— -Ilve  Guineas. 

For  the  second  best  Quey,  of  two  years  old,  the  property  oi^ 
and  bred  by  any  tenant  in  each  of  the  said  five  districts  first 
sboTe  m^tionéd— Three  Guineas. 

N.  B.— The  premiums  in  the  5th  or  Dumfriesshire  district, 
are  ofiêred  for  the  Galloway  poUed  breed  of  cattle. 

For  the  best  Bull  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and 
9)  as  above  described,  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  of  the  true 
Aynhire  breed,  bona  fide  the  property  oi^  and  in  possession  of 
any  tenant,  and  kept  on  his  farm  within  the  district,  for  four 
nionths  préviens  to  the  day  of  compétition — Ten  Guineas. 

For  tne  best  aged  Cow,  in  each  of  the  said  four  districts, 
Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  of  the  true  Ayrshire  breed,  bona  Jide  the 
property  of,  and  in  possession  of  any  tenant  within  the  district, 
for  Et  least  four  monlhs  before  the  competition*-Six  Guineas. 

For  the  best  Quey,  of  three  years  old,  in  each  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts, Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  of  the  true  Ayrshire  breed,  bona  Jide 
the  property  of,  and  bred  by  any  tenant  within  the  district-— 
Ftve  Guineas. 

For  the  best  two  year  old  Quey  not  in  calf,  of  the  true  Ayr- 


shire  breed,  in  eaclioftbe  Ajrrshire  districts  (No$.  8  and  9),  thi 
property  of,  and  bred  by  any  tenant  withm  the  district— Fin 
Gutneas. 

The  foUowing  Members  of  this  Society  (as  Members  only 
or  their  factors  in  their  absence,  can  be  named),  are  bereby  ^ 
pointed  Jndgèi  for  the  several  districts,  in  the  order  above  meii 
tîoned. 

For  the  first  district,  R.  G.  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Clanronald 
M.  P.  ;  Lieut-Cîolonel  M*Neil,  of  Barra  ;  Hugh  Macdonald 
Esq.  of  Boisdale  ;  llanald  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Bomîdi  ;  Allai 
Cameron,  Esq.  factor  to  Lord  Macdonald  ;  and  Duncan  Shav 
Esq.  factor  to  Cl&nronald,  or  any  three  of  them— ^Clanronald 
in  his  absence  Boisdale— in  the  absence  of  both,  Mr  Shâw  ti 
be  Convener. 

For  the  second  district,  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Ardnamtnr 
chan,  Bart.  ;  Sir  James  M.  Riddel  Bart  ;  Alexandér  Maclean 
Esq.  of  Ardgower;  Robert  Downie,  Esq.'of  Appui,  M.  P. 
Charles  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Comble  ;  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  o 
Ballychullish  ;  Lient.- Colonel  Campbell,  of  Baliveolen;  Johi 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Fasnacloich;  and  Donald  Stewart,  Esq.  a 
Auch  ;  three  to  be  a  quorum — Mr  Downie  to  be  Convener* 

For  the  third  district.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allanton,  Bart 
Major- General  Macquarrie;  Lieut.*Colonel  Maclean  of  Coll 
R.  Macdonald,  Eîsq.  of  Staffa;  Lieu  t.- Colonel  Campbell  c 
Missinish;  Lieut.- Colonel  Macquarrie  of  Glenforsa;  HugI 
Maclean,  Esq.  vounger  of  Coll;  Murdoch  Maclaine,  Esq.  c 
Lochbuy  ;  William  Af  acgillevray,  Esq.  of  Beningadeal  ;  Si 
mon  Macgillevray,  Esq.  ;  Donald  Maclean,  Esq.  W.  S.  ;  Ai 
chibald  Maclean,  Esq.  Pennycross  ;  and  James  Maxwell,  Esc 
or  any  three  of  them — Mr  Maclean,  younger  of  Coll,  in  hj 
absence  Lochbuy,  to  be  Convener. 

For  the  fourth  district,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  ;  General  La 
mont  of  Lamont;  Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.  of  Castle  Toward 
Major  Campbell  of  Strachur;  Robert  Maclachlan,  Esq.  c 
Maclachlan  ;  Colonel  Callander  of  Craigforth  and  Ardkmlass 
John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  South  Hall;  Archibald  Campbell 
Esq.  of  Drumsynie;  James  Lamont,  Esq.  of  Knockdow;  am 
Alexandér  Lamont,  Esq.  younger  of  Knockdow;  three  a  que 
rum — Mr  Finlay  of  CastlejToward,  in  his  absence  Mr  Lamont 
younger  of  Knockdow,  to  be  Convener. 

For  the  fillh  district,  the  Marquis  of  Queensbernr  ;  Sir  Job 
Héron  Maxwell,  Bart.;  General  Dirom  of  Mountannan 
George  Scott  Eiliot,  Esq.  of  Larriston  ;  James  Cbrichton,  Esc 
of  Friarscarse  ;  Dr  Rogersoh,  of  Duncruib  ;  Dr  Rogersoi 
junior;  William  Graham,  Ësq.ofMossknow;  Richard  Graban 


Esq.  of  Blaatwoode  ;  Thomas  Crichlon,  Esq.  ;  tlie  Rev.  Dr 
iSiiger;  James  Bell,  Esq.  of  Woodhouselees  ;  John  Bcll^  Escj. 
oflhinnabie;  Thomas  Beattie,  Esq.  younger  of  Cruîve;  Wil- 
liam Curie,  Ésq.  of  Eastfield  ;  A.  H.  Borthuick,  Esq.  of  Hopis- 
riffiji;  William  Jolinstonc,  Esq.  of  Holemeadow  ;  Thomas 
JoDQstone,  Esq<  ;  and  »  any  other  Members  résident  in  the  dis- 
trict; fivea  quorum — General  Dirom,  in  his  absence  Dr  Sing- 
er, imd  James  Bell,  Esq  or  either  of  tbem,  to  be  Conven- 

For  the  sixtfa  district,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  ;  the  Marquis 
of  Graham  ;  W.  C.  C.  Graham,  Esq.  of  Gartmore  ;  H.  Mac- 
donald  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Drumnkiil  ;  John  Buchanan,  Esq.- 
oT  Carbeath  ;  Peter  Spiers,  Esq.  of  Culcruich  ;  John  Buchan- 
Hn,  Esq.  of  Ardoch  ;  James  Dennistoun,  Esq.  of  Col;:rain  ; 
Captain  Smoliet  of  BonhtU  ;  Robert  Muirhead,  Esq.  of  Croy- 
leckie;  John  Ure,  Esq.  of  Croy-Cunningham  ;  Peter  Buchan- 
an, Esq.  of  Auchmar;  Samuel  Cooper,  Esq.  of  Ballindaiioch  ; 
and  any  other  Members  résident  in  the  district — The  Duke  of 
Montrose,  in  his  absence  Mr  M.  Buchanan  of  Drumakiil  to  be 
Convcner. 

For  the  sevcnth  district,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  Lord  Ar- 
chibald  Hamilton,  M.  P.  ;  Lord  Belhaven  ;  Lord  Douglas  ; 
General  Sir  James  Stewart,  Bart  ;  Sir  C.  Macdonald  Lock- 
Wt,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart.  ;  Colonel  Eiliot  Lockhart, 
M.  P.;  Walter  Campbell,  Esq,  of  Islay,  M.  P.;  Henry  Mon- 
teilh,  Esq.  M.  P.;  George  Cranstoun,  Esq.  of  Corehouse; 
Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq.  younger.  of  Daizell  ;  Colonel  Ro- 
l)eitson  of  Hallcraig  ;  Hugh  Mossman,  Esq.  of  Achtjfardle; 
John  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Culter;  Daniel  Vere,  Esq.  of  Stonc- 
Wres;  George  M.  Nisbett,  Esq.  of  Caimhill;  Robert  G. 
naiUie,  Esq.  of  Culterallers  ;  Alexander  Chancellor,  Esq.  of 
Shieldbill  ;  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  Hamilton,  and  any  other  Mem- 
lieriresiding  in  tlie  district  ;  fîve  a  quorum — General  Sir  James 
Stewart,  in  his  absence  Norman  Lockhart,  Esq.  to  be  Convencr. 

For  the  ei^htfa  district,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk;  Sir  Michacl 
S.  Stewart,  Bart.  ;  R.  A.  Oswald,  Esq.  of  Auchincruive  ;  Co- 
lonel Blair  of  Blair;  Colonel  Boyle  of  Shewalton;  Thomas 
Miller,  Esq.  of  Glenlee  ;  General  Dnnlop  of  Dunlop  ;  Clauct 
Alexander,  Esq.  of  Baliantylc;  William  Cunningham,  Esq^ 
^  Lainshaw  ;  Archibald  Buchannan,  Esq.  of  Catrine  Bank  ; 
William  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Netherplace  ;  Archibald  Cooper, 
^  of  Failford  ;  C.  S.  Macallister,  Esq.  of  Kennox  ;  Alexan- 
<ler  Hamihbn,  Esq.  of  Grange;  Robert  Patrick,  Esq.  of  Tree- 
Wne  ;  D.  Snodgrass  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Blantyre  Park  ;  Wil- 
liam Howison  Urawford,  Esq.  of  Crawfordlund  ;  Alexander 
I   Millar,  Esq.  of  Monkcastle;  William  Catfacart,  Esq.  of  Tower; 
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William  Ritchie,  Esq.  of  Busbie  ;  John  Smith»  Esq.  of  Swind- 
rigemuir  ;  William  ratrick,  Esq.  W.  &  ;  Robert  Campbell^ 
Esq.  of  Achmannoch  ;  John  Bowie,  Esq.  of  Cambsiscan  ;  Pap 
trick  Warner,  Esq.  ofArdeer;  Hngh  Brown,  Esq.  ofBroad- 
stone;  Arthur  CampbeU,  Esq.W.  S.;  and  John  W.  Macken- 
zie»  Esq.  W.  S.;  five  to  be  a  quorum*— Ck>lonel  Blair  of  Blair 
to  bç  Convener. 

For  the  ninth  district,  the  Earl  of  Cfissillis  ;  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  Hamîlton,  Bart,  M.  P.  ;  Sir  Andrew  Cathcart,  Bart  ; 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.;  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  Bart; 
T.  F.  Kennedy,  Esq.  M.  P.  ;  Elias  Cathcart,  Esq.  of  Blairston; 
James  Fergusson,  Esq.  of  Crosshill  ;  William  Niven,  Esq.  of 
Kirkbride  ;  James  Thomson,  Esq.  of  DaHarroch  ;  John  Domdd- 
son,  Esq.  of  Achairn  ;  James  Caûrd,  Ësq.  of  Drumfad  ;  and 
any  other  Memhers  residing  in  the  district;  three  to  be  a  quo- 
rum—Sir  James  Fergusson  to  be  Convener. 


RULES  OF  COMPETITION  FOR  BLACK  CATTLE  PREMIUMS. 

1 .  The  Convener,  with  the  approbation  of  a  quorum  of  th^ 
Judges  for  conducting  the  compétitions  in  the  five  first  mention^ 
ed  districts,  are  respectively  authorized,  in  such  cases  as  theV" 
shall  see  proper,  to  divide  the  two  Premiums  allowed  for  BulU^ 
into  three  Premiums,  in  such  proportions  as  they  shall  approvei^ 
the  first  Premium  for  Bulls  not  being  less  than  Ëight  Guineas  ^ 
and,  in  like  manner,  to  divide  the  sums  allowed  tbr  Queys  intc^ 
three  Premiums,  fixing  their  amount. 

2.  Farther,  at  the  several'Cattle  compétitions  above  mention---^ 
ed,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Judges  who  attend  to  with-^^ 
hold  the  Premiums,  in  any  case  where  it  shall  appear  to  theit^ 
that  the  Cattle  produced  are  of  such  an  inferior  kind  as  to  ren-*-^ 
der  it  inexpedient  to  award  Premiums  to  their  owners. 

3*  The  times  and  aiso  the  places  of  compétition  (with  th^^ 
exceptions  specified  in  the  next  article)  are  to  be  fixed  by  th^^ 
conveners,  with  the  advice  of  at  least  a  quorum  of  their  respeo-^^ 
tive  Committees  ;  and  the  coitipetitions  are  to  take  place  be«^^ 
tween  the  Ist  day  of  August  and  the  Ist  day  of  Novembei^ 
next. 

Drumieymichkillichatachan  is  fixed  as  the  place  of  compe«^ 
tition  for  the  3d  district  ;  Dunoon  for  the  4th  district  ;  Kilmar^*^ 
nock  for  the  8th  district  ;  and  Maybole  for  the  9th  district. 

5.  The  Convener  of  each  Committee  to  give  timely  notion 
to  the  other  Judges  of  the  district,  of  the  place  and  day  of  com-^ 
pétition  ;  and  to  be  particularlv  careful  that  the  same  be  intimât* 
ed  at  the  several  parish  churcn  doors  within  the  district»  for  at 
kaU  two  successive  Sundays  previous  to  the  compétition. 


6.  Ab  the»»  premiums  were  given  !n  scVeral  of  the  âbové 
BBtianed  dis..icts  in  1822,  and  some  of  them  also  in  1821,  it 
to  be  observêd,  that  tbe  Society  does  not  admit  a  Bull  wbich 
M  gfdned  the  first  pfemium  in  a  form^  year  to  be  produced  in 
mpetilion  tbîs  year  in  tbe  same  district.  But  a  Bull  wbich 
Il  gained  the  second  premium,  may  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
le  first  premîum,  eitber  in  tbe  district  in  wbicb  be  was  former- 
f  produced,  or  in  anotbcr  district* 

7.  Factors,  wben  tbey  are  Members  of  tbe  Society  and  arc 
amed  Judges,  or  wben  acting  as  sucb  in  tbe  absence  of  pro^ 
rletOTs,  are  not  to  compete  for  premiums  in  tbe  district  in 
rhich  tbey  are  Judge?. — Tbe  same  person.  not  to  obtain  more 
Imui  one  of  tbe  premiums  for  BuUs,  or  more  tban  one  of  tbe 
tremiums  for  Queys,  in  one  year,  in  tbe  districts  in  wbicb  first 
nd  second  premiums  are  given* 

8*  In  order  to  endtle  tbe  competitors  to  tbeir  respective  pre- 
liums,  a  regular  report,  stgned  by  ail  the  Judges  itho  attend  tbe 
ompetition,  must  be  transmitted  by  tbe  Conveners,  so  as  to  be 
eoeived  by  tbe  Secretary  on  or  before  tbe  lOtb  of  December 
eztf— and  wbich  report  must  specify  tbe  âges  of  tbe  Bulls, 
!awB,  and  Queys  preferred  ;  tbe  length  of  time  tbe  Bulls  bave 
een  in  tbe  possession  ot  tbe  competitors  ;  and,  witb  re^ect  to 
16  Queys,  that  tbey  were  bred  by  tne  competitors,  and  were  tbeir 
roperty  on  tbe  day  of  compétition  ;  the  number  of  Bulls  and 
(oejs  respectively  produced  tbereat;  tbe  tiames  and  désigna- 
008  of  the  persons  to  wbom  tbe  pi'émiums  bave  been  adjudg- 
1  ;  amount  of  premiums  voted  to  eacb  ;  and,  in  gênerai,  that 

I  the  raies  of  compétition,  fixed  by  tbe  Society  as  above  men* 
oncd,  bave  been  strictly  observed  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  tbe 
rerious  iiltimations  to  the  Judges,  and  advertisements  at  cburch- 
Don,  wvre  regularly  made  an  required. 

With  référence  to  the  compétitions  for  the  6tb,  7tb,r8th  and 

II  districts,  the  reports  must  specify  that  tbe  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
ioeys  preferred  were  of  tbe  true  Ayrshire  breed,  and,  in  tbe 
Ji  district,  that  the  cattle  were  of  tbe  true  Galloway  breed. 

IL— WORK  HORSES. 

lEHIUMS    FOR    IMPR0VIN6  THE   BREED   OF   WORK    HORSES   IN 

THE  FOLLOWING  DISTRICTS. 

1.  The  County  of  Caitbness. 

2.  The  County  of  Perth. 

For  the  best  Stallion,  from  tbree  to  twelve  years  old,  for  tbe 

iprovement  of  the  breed  of  Work  Horses,  the  properly,  and 

possesrion  of  any  person  in  the  county  of  Caitbness,  kept  for 

e^use  of  tbe^disuict,  and  exhibited  witliin  the.  same,  at  sucU 
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times  and  places  ac  tbe  Gommittee  aCter  namad  shaU  fix^  fsc 
Ist  of  May  to  Ist  of  August  next — Tcn  Guineas. 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare  for  reariog  Work  Horses,  the  p 
perty  and  in  possession  of  any  tenant  in  the  county  of  Caithnc 
from  Ist  January  182i{  to  the  dav  of  compétition— Five  Guine 
For  the  best  three-year  old  Coït  or  Filly,  tbe  propertjr 
and  bred  by  any  tenant  in  the  connty  of  Caithness— Tu 
Guineas. 

For  the  best  Clydesdale^  or  other  Marc  eoually  well  qpialiJ 
for  working  the  strongest  lands,  which  shall  be  brought  intô, 
retained,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  bona  fide  the  property  of  i 
landholder  or  tenant  in  the  county^  and  to  be  kept  for  the  p 
pose  of  breeding — Ten  Guineas. 

For  the  best  ClevHand^  or  Mare  of  any  other  Breed,  coml 
ing  great  activity  with  strength,  and  otherwise  well  adapted 
diiaugbt  in  the  lîghter  lands,  and  for  producing  hamess  hor 
bonajide  the  property  of  any  landholder  or  tenant»  and  wb 
has  been  kept,  or  is  to  be  kept  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  brc 
inç—Ten  Guineas. 

Tor  the  best  Pair  of  four-year  old  Geldings,  fit  for  coad 
chariot,  bred  in  the  county  of  Perth — Twenty  Guineas.  1 
Premium  to  be  awarded  in  1828. 

N.  B. — The  object  of  the  Society  in  offering  thèse  Premii 
in  the  second  district»  is  to  encourage  the  breeding,  J 
Of  Draught  Horses,  calculated  for  the  strongest  lands 
which  there  cannot  be  a  better  model  than  the  Clydesi 
Horse;  and,  secondly^  Of  a  set  of  very  active,  and  at 
same  time  very  strong  horses,  and  which  may  be  adai 
according  to  circumstances,  either  for  working  the  lanc 
for  meeting  the  demand  for  hamess  horses  of  every  des< 
tlon,  which  is  at  présent  supplied  from  England  or  Irel 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  Scotch-bred  horses. 
Cleveland  bays  are  a  basis  for  such  a  breed  ;  but  the 
ciety  does  not  wish  to  limit  the  compétition  to  any  par 
lar  breed.     Some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject  wil 
seen  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  for  February  1823. 
*«*  Some  suggestions  hâve  been  made  to  the  Society  : 
the  propriety  of  encouragin^  more  attention  to  the  b 
of  that  useful  description  of  horse  known  under  the  i 
of  "  the  GaUoway.  '*     The  expediency  of  offering 
miums  for  improving  the.  breed  of  Gailoways,  fîrom 
to  I4i  hands  high,  in  those  districts  which  are  more  [ 
liarly  suited  to  rearing  them,  is  under  considération. 
The  following  Members  of  this  Society  are  appointed  ( 
mittees  for  regulating  every  thing  relative  to  the  competit 
and  judging  tnereat»  viz. 


For  thé  first  district,  Lord  Berridale  ;  tbe  Rigbt  Hon.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart  ;  Sir  Benjamin  D^nbar,  Bart  ;  George 
SincUdr,  Esq.  jrounger  of  Ulbster  ;  James  Traill,  Esc.  of  Hobis* 
tar;  James  Home,  Escj.  of  Langwell;  Benjamin  WilUamson, 
£iq.  of  Marlfield  ;  William  Home,  Esq.  younger  of  Stircocki 
George  Trailt,  E^o.  yomiger  of  Hobister;  William  Sinclair» 
Etq.  of  Freswick  ;  John  Gordon,  Esq.  irf'Swinzie;  and  Donald 
Home,  Esq.  W.  S. — ^tliree  to  be  a  quorum — Mr  Traill^  Con- 
▼ener. 

For  the  second  district,  the  Duke  of  Atholl  ;  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  ;  the  Eari  of  Kinnoul  ;  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  ;  Lord 
Gwydir  ;  Lord  Lynedoch  ;  Sir  P.  Murray,  Bart.  ;  Sir  N. 
Menzies,  Bart.  ;  Sir.  D.  Moncriefie,  Bart.  ;  Sir  A.  Muir  Mac- 
^uxme^  Bart.  ;  Sir  D.  Baird,  Bart.  ;  Count  M.  de  Flahault  ; 
J«mei  Drummond»  Elsq.  M. P.;  H.  Home  Drummond,  Esq» 
M.  P.;  Robert  Smythe,  Esq.  of  Methven,  James  Moray,  Esoé 
<^  Abercairney  ;  George  Paterson»  Esq.  of  Castle  Hundy  ;  Wil- 
liam Macdonald,  Esq.  of  St  Mardns  ;  Robert  Oraham,  Esq. 
Advocate  ;  James  Wright,  Esq.  of  Lawton  ;  Robert  Clark, 
£sq*  of  Comrie  ;  five  a  ouorum — Sir  David  Moncriefie,  in  bu 
absence  Mr  Graham,  to  be  Convener. 

ftULSS  OJ  COMPETITION  FOR  FREMIUMS  FOR  WOR£L  HORSB8« 

^  1.  The  times  and  places  where  the  Stallious  are  to  be  exhi» 
bited,  for  the  use  o^  and  within  the  first  district,  and  the  time 
•nd  place  of  compétition  for  the  premiums,  are  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Convener  of  wat  district,  witn  the  advioe  of  at  least  a  quo** 
rum  of  the  Committee,  and  are  to  be  published  by  the  Convener 
•t  thé  several  church-doors  within  the  district  in  due  time^  and 
in  sttch  other  manner  as  shall  be  thought  most  effectuai  for  the 
4afbnnation  of  those  conceraed. 

2.  The  compétitions  for  the  premiums,  in  the  first  district^ 
most  take  plaee  betwixt  the  Ist  day  of  May  and  the  Ist  day  of 
August  next.  The  compétition  in  the  second  district  for  the 
first  two  Premiums  is  fixed  to  be  held  at  Perth  on  the  90th  May 
next.  Timely  notice  must  be  given  by  the  Conveners  to  the 
odier  Judges  of  the  district,  ot  the  place  and  day  of  compéti- 
tion. 

3.  In  order  to  entitle  the  competitors  to  their  respective  pre« 
^mioms,  a  regular  Report,  subscribed  by  ail  the  Judges  who  at- 
tend the  compétition,  must  be  transmitted  by  the  Convener,  so 
as  to  reach  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  lOth  November  next; 
and  which  Report  must  specify  th^  âge  of  the  Stallion  prefer- 
red,  and  the  description  or  breed  of  &e  Mares  ;  the  period  the 
StalUons  and  Brood  Mares  hâve  been  in  possession  of  the  com- 
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petitors  ;  and  wîth  respect  to  the  Coïts  or  Fillîeg,  that  they  Were 
bred  by  the  competi^^rs,  apd  were  their  propertjr  on  the  day  of 
compétition  ;  tfie  number  of  Stallions,  Brood  Afares,  and  Coïts 
or  Fillies  respectively  produced  ;  the  names  and  desifjpiations  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  premiums  havé  been  adjudged  ;  and, 
in  gênera],  that  thé  intimations  at  the  churth^doorsj  and  other 
raies  of  compétition,  were  duly  attended  to^ 

III,  SHEEP. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF  SHEEP   IN   THE  FOL- 

LOWING  DISTRICTS  :— 

1 .  The  districts  of  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  Strathmorc,  com- 
prehending  the  following  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Perth  and 
jForfar;  viz.  Kinfauns,  St  Madoes,  Errol,  Kilspindie,  Kinnaird, 
Abemyte,  Inchture,  Longforgan,  Lundie  and  FouIîp,  Caputfa, 
Cluny,  Kinloch,  Lethindy,  Blairgowrie,  Rattray,  Alyth,  Ben- 
docby,  Meigle,  Lîff,  Dundee,  Auchterhouse,  Mains,  Tealin^^ 
Murroes,  Ruthven,  Glammîs,  Essie  and  Nevy,  Newtile  and 
Kettinsii 

2.  Rannoch,  Glenlyon,  Fortingall,  Appin  of  DuU,  Foss,  and 
Bunrannoch  in  Perthshire. 

Si  The  districts  of  Badenoch  and  Rothiemurchus  in  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

For  the  best  Pen  of  three  Sfiort-wool  Ewes,  the  property  of 
any  tenant  within  the  ist  district,  and  which  shall  be  ccrti- 
fied  to  haVe  bôen  at  least  one  year  in  his  possession — Teti 
Guincas. 

For  ^he  second  best  Pen^  the  property  of  any  tenant  in  the 
dbtrict,  and  kept  in  his  possession  as  aforesaid — Five  Guincas. 

For  the  best  Pen  of  Long-wool  Ewes,  under  the  like  condi»- 
tions  as  to  property,  possession,  and  number — Ten  Guineas. 

For  the  second  best  Pen  as  aforesaid — Five  Guincas. 
-^  For  the  best  Tup  for  improving  the  brecd  of  Shecp  of  the 
short- wool  kind,  the  property  of  any  proprietor  or  tenant  in  the 
first  district,  an^  which  shall  be  certified  to  hâve  been  at  least 
three  months  in  his  possession-— A  Gold  Medal,  or  pièce  of 
Plate  of  Ten  Guineas  value. 

For  the  best  Tup  for  improving  the  breed  of  Sheep  of  the 
long-wool  kind,  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  preccd- 
;rjg  article — A  Gold  Medal,  or  pièce  of  I^late  of  Ten  Guineas 
value. 

For  the  best  Pen  of  Gimmers  or  Éwes,  of  the  black-faced 
breed,  the  property  of  any  tenant  within  each  of  the  sec^ond  and 
chird  districts,  and  which  shall  be  certified,  at  a  compétition  to 
be  held  at  Kinlochrannoch  in  the  second,  and  at  Kingussie  in  the 
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the  third,  to  hâve  been  at  least  one  yeor  in  his  possession,  and 
to  bave  been,  during  that  year,  grazed^  on  the  same  kind  of 
pasture  with  the  remainder  of  the  âock  "of  the  like  âge — Tei^ 
Guineas. 

The  Pen  to  cônsist  of  eighteen  I^wes,  from  16  to  ^0  months 
old. 

for  the  second  best  Pen,  as  aforesaid — Seven  Guineas. 

^or  the  third  best  Pen,  as  aforesaid — Three  Guineas. 

The  following  Members  of  this  Society  are  appointed  Judges 
for  awarding  the  Sheep  Premiums,  viz.  for  the  first  district — 
Liord  Gray;  the  Honourable  Jobp  Gray;  Colonel  Paterson  of 
Castlehuntly  ;  John  Lee  Allen»  £sq.  of  Errol  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Allen  ofinchmartin;  William  Macpherson,  Esq* 
of  Blairgowrie;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chalmers  of  Glenericht; 
Adam  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Megginch  ;  William  Macdonald, 
£sq.  of  St  Martins  ;  John  Richard^n,  Esq.  ypunger  of  Pitfour  ; 
^dam  Ferguson,  Esq,  gf  Woodhill  ;  Andrew  Murray,  Esq.  of 
Murraysh^;  David  Anderson  Blair,  Esq.  of  Inchvra;  Jfames 
Mellîs  Naime,  Esq.  of  Dunsinane;  James  Wright,  Ësq.  of  Law- 
ton  ;  James  Webstar,  Esq.  of  Balruddery  ;  Patrick  Kinnear, 
Esq.  younger  of  Lochton  ;  Charles  Hunter,  Esq.  younger  of 
Seaside;  James  Hunter,  Esq.  Templehall,  and  any  other 
Members  in  the  district  ;  five  a  quorum — Colonel  Paterson  of 
Castlehuntly,  in  his  absence  Mr  Ferguson  of  Woodhill,  to  be 
Convener. 

For  the  Second  District,  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  ;  Viscount 
Glenorchy;  Sir  Neil  Menzies,  Bart.;  Stewart  Menzies,  Esq.  of 
Culdares;  Joseph  Stewart  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Foss;  Colonel 
David  Stewart  of  Garth  ;  A.  Maçdonell,  Esq.  of  Lochgary  ; 
Colonel  M^cdonald  of  Dalchosnie  ;  Captain  Stewart  of  Cross- 
jnoont;  Lieutenajit- Colonel  D.  Macdonald  ;  Robert  Menzies, 
"Esq.  of  Bolfracks;  C.  Izet,  Esq.  of  Kinnaird  ;  Allan  Stewart, 
)Ssq.  of  Bunrannoch,  and  any  other  Members  residing  in  the 
district;  three  to  be  a  quorum — Sir  Neil  Menzies,  Con- 
vener. 

Jn  the  Third  District,  the  Marquis  Jt  Huntly  ;  George  Mac- 
pherson  Grant,  Esq.  of  Ballindalioch  and Invereshie,  M.  P.; 
J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  of  Rothiemurchus,  M.  P.  ;  W.  P.  Grant, 
Esq.  younger  of  Rothiemurchus;  Colonel  Mitchell,  late  92d 
Régiment  ;  Captain  Macbarnet,  at  Bellachroan  ;  Mr  Macpher- 
son,  Kingussie;  Mr  Mitchell,  Gordonhall;  Mr  Flyter,  Fort- 
^illiam,  and  any  other  Members  in  the  district;  three  a  quorum 
— The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  in  his  Lordship's  absence,  Rothie* 
ipiirchus,  to  De  Convener. 
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RVLC8  OF  COMPETITION  FOR  PftlMIUMd  FOR  SHBlP. 

The  compétition  for  the  Premiums  in  the  second  and  tliârd 
districts,  to  take  place  on  such  days,  between  the  Ist  of  Angôst 
and  the  Ist  of  November  1823,  and  in  the^r^^  district  wittiin 
Ûke  same  period  in  1824,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Convenersy 
with  the  ^vice  of  a  auorum  of  their  respective  Committees  ; 
and  the  Convener  of  tne  first  district  is  hereby  empowered  with 
the  same  advice,  to  fis  the  place  of  compétition  of  that  district. 
Ilie  Judges,  in  deciding  the  Premiums  for  Sheep,  will  hâve 
regard  both  to  the  wool  and  carcass  of  the  animal.  The  rega* 
lattons  for  Black  Cattle  Shows,  in  regard  to  fixing  the  compé- 
tition, the  previous  intimations  to  Judges  and  competitors,  the 
power  of  the  Judges  to  withhold  the  Premiums  if  the  Stock 
produced  shall  be  of  such  an  inferior  kind  as  to  render  it  in- 
expédient  to  award  Premiums  to  their  owners,  and  the  man- 
jQer  in  which  the  reports  are  to  be  certified  and  transmitted, 
are  hereby  dedared  to  be  applicable  to  the  Premiums  for 
6heep* 


SHETLAND  SHEEP: 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  a  small  and 
fine  wooUed  native  race  of  Sheep,  existing  as  a  distinct  variety 
in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  but  particularly  in  the  Shetland 
and  Orkney  Islands,  and  which  is  in  some  risk  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct,  the  Society  has  resolved  to  offer  the  foUowing  Premiums, 
open  to  proprietors  or  tenants  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  who 
make  successful  exertions  for  this  purpose.  A  greatcr  length 
and  better  ouality  of  wool,  seem  to  be  the  objects  most  désir- 
able in  the  nrst  instance;  and,  after  a  fine  fleece  is  establisbed, 
the  points  which  may  improve  the  natural  form  of  the  carcass 
may  be  more  easily  attaini^ble. 

Any  improvement  in  thèse  respects,  however,  even  though 
immediately  undertaken,  can  only  be  expected  to  operatë  in  the 
course  of  several  years  ;  and,  therefore,  tne  Society  nas  fixed  the 
autumn  of  1895,  as  the  êarliest  period  at  which  any  experiment 
can  be  made,  with  the  chance  of  bénéficiai  results.  But  that  an 
opportunity  may  be  afibrded  of  ascertaining,  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy,  the  présent  state  of  that  race  of  Sheep,  and  to  commence 
the  opération  of  its  improvement  in  a  systematic  form,  a  Pre-^ 
mium  is  ofTered  in  each  of  the  intervening  years,  for  the  most 
pccarste  and  approved  statement  of  the  présent  management  oF 
fmy  flock  of  this  breed* 

The  reports  to  be  certified  by  two  Members  of  the  Society, 
pr  by  on^  ]^ember  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  jy(inister  of 
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the  parishy  who  are  able  to  anthenticate  the  accuracy  of  the 
parUcularB  therein  detailed«  The  report  to  be  accompanied 
Djr  two  q^ecimens  of  the  fleeces  (one  of  the  finest  fleecea  ram, 
and  ihe  other  of  the  finest  fleeced  ewe),  and  by  a  détail  of  the 
âge  and  ninnber  of  ewes»  not  fewer  than  20,  and  of  the  ram  or 
rtma  selected  for  future  experinients;  the  kinds  of  food  afibrd- 
ed  to  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  herded  ;  the 
fiict  of  thcir  having  been  washed  before  being  shom  ;  that  of  the 
wbol  having  been  shom  and  not  puUed  ;  the  modes  which  hâve 
been  adopted  fcrr  fencing  them  off,  and  keepin^  them  distinct 
from  othcr  flocks  ;  and  whether  it  has  been  in  tne  power  of  the 
reporter  to  carry  on  his  experiments  on  a  small  island,  or  in 
some  situation  where  the  chance  of  admixture  is  very  much  di- 
minished. 

Thèse  experiments  arc  not  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  though  they  are  understood  to 
apply  solely  to  that  ancient  race  of  native  sheep,  which  are  now 
generally  laiown  by  the  name  of  Shetland  Sheep. 

'  To  the  proprietor  or  tenant  who  shall  make  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  report  of  the  présent  management  of  his  own 
flock,  certified  as  above,  and  fleeces,  clipped  this  year,  having 
been  transmitted  along  with  the  report — Five  Guineas. 

A  similar  premium  of  Five  Guineas,  under  the  same  circum- 
atances,  will  oe  continued  for  1824. 

And  for  1825,  (by  which  time  the  first  fleece  may  be  tak^ 
from  the  produce  of  stock  selected  and  bred  from,  under  tl\e 
régulations  above  prescribed),  the  following  premiums  are  of- 
lered. 

To  the  proprietor  or  tenant  in  any  district,  who  reports  the 
best  and  most  successful  set  of  experiments  for  the  improve- 
ment  ôf  the  breed  of  Shetland  Sheep,  upon  his  own  flock,  and 
nnder  the  conditions  of  selectin^  wadimg,  and  clipping,  above 
prescribed,  fleeces  of  the  year  naving  in  the  same  way  been 
transmitted  to  the  Society — Fifteen  Guineas. 

To  the  reporter  of  the  second  best  set  of  experiments  under 
die  same  conditions— Ten  Guineas. 

Reports  to  be  transmitted  on  or  before  lOth  November,  in 
^ch  year. 


MERINO  WOOL. 

To  the  person  in  Scotland,  who  shall  sell  from  Uie  flock  of 
Merino  shecp  at  présent  kept  by  him,  the  greatest  quanti^  of 
pure  Merino  Wool,  of  clip  1823,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ma- 
nufactured  in  Scotland,  into  fine  broad  cloth — The  jSociety's 
Gold  Medal,  or  a  pièce  of  Plate  of  the  same  value. 
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It  is  required  tbat  the  quantîty  o(  Wool  sold  thall  not  be 
leis  than  600  pounds  weight,  and  that  a  certificate  of  the  quaii- 
tity  clipt,  and  the  naïQc  or  namesof  the  manufacturer  or  manu- 
facturers  to  whom  the  same  is  sold,  together  with  spécimens  of 
the  wool)  and  of  the  cloth  in  its  manufactured  state,  shall  be 
lodgcd  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society»  on  or  before  lat 
March  1824.  The  report  to  be  accompanied  by  sufficient  evi- 
dejice^  that  the  whole  quantity  sold  has  been  manufactured  into 
cloth  in  Scotland,  and  certified  by  two  Members  of  the  Socie^t 
in  (uipport  pf  the  several  matters  therein  detailed. 


IMPROVING  SHEEP  PASTUBE. 

FREMIUMS  FOR  MAKIN6  SHEEP  DRAINS  IN  THE  FOLLOWINO 

DISTRICTS. 

1.  Tlie  county  of  Pérth. 

2.  The  county  of  Arcyll. 

To  the  tenant  in  each  of  the  countles  of  Perth  and  Argyll» 
who  shall,  betwixt  and  lOth  November  182S,  make  the  greatest 
number  of  roods  (not  less  than  6000,  of  ISJ  feet  each  rood),  of 
fiheep  drains  on  his  farm,  at  hîs  own  expense — Fifteen  GuineaSi 
or  a  pièce  of  Piate  of  that  value,  in  his  option. 

Competitors  must  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the 
SPth  November  1823,  certificates  by  two  Members  of  the  Soci- 
ety, specifyîng,  from  their  own  knowledge,  the  number  of  roods 
so  made,  and  within  what  period.  The  certificates  to  be  ac- 
companied with  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  ground  previoua 
to  the  improvement,  together  with  a  précise  description  of  the 
modje  in  wbich  it  was  efiected. 


DBAINING  MOSS  AND  BOG  LAND, 

IN  A  DISTRICT  COMPREHENDING  THE  PARISHES  OF  SHOTTS» 
VHITBURN,  LIVINGSTONE,  BATHGATE,  TORPHICHEN,  MUIR- 
AVON6IDE,  AND  SLAMANAN,  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  LANARK» 
LINLITHGOW,    AîjID  STIRLING. 

To  the  person  in  the  district  above  described,  who  shall,  be- 
tween  Ist  October  1822,  and  Ist  October  1824,  hâve  cxecuted 
in  an  eifectual  manner,  the  greatest  extent,  not  less  than  500 
roods  of  drain  in  moss  or  bog  lands,  with  a  view  to  the  amélio- 
ration of  the  climate^  as  welT  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
— A  pièce  of  Plate  of  Twenty  Guineas  value. 

For  the  ncxt  greatest  extent  as  aforesaid,  not  les3  tl^m  300 
^oods— A  pièce  of  P}ate  of  Ten  Guineas  vdue.  - 
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Competitors  will  observe^  that  thèse  Prêmiuma».  beine  offered 
cbiefly  with  a  view  to  the  amélioration  of  the  climate^  me  Soti- 
es understands  them  to  apply,  not  to  hill  and  pastare  grounds^ 
wnich  may  be  improved  bv  surface  or  ûïéep  drains,  but  to  those 
tradu  of  flow  moss  and  bog  lands,  usually  situated  at  a  Idwer 
lerdlf  and  fre^uently  with  nearly  a  flat  surface  ;-^-andthat,  to 
entitle  a  propnetor  to  either  of  the  Premiums  in  préférence  to 
a  tenant»  he  must  hâve  drained  double  the  extent  of  the  te- 
nant. 

It  is  required  that  the  ground  shall  be  drained,  so  as  to  be 
eSêctually  deared  of  stagnant  water  and  superabundant  mois- 
tmre,  and,  in  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  rendered  fit  for 
planting^  ridsing  grain,  or  producing  useful  herbage  for  the 
pasturage  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Certmcates  in  &vour  of  competitors,  specifying  the  above 
particulars,  to  be  subscribed  by  two  Members  of  the  Society, 
who  shall  hare  seen  the  state  of  the  ground  previous  to,  and  at 
the  condosion  of,  the  opérations,  accompanîed  with  a  particular 
acoonnt,  yerified  by  affidavits,  respectin^  the  extent  of  the  drains 
ezecuted;  tKe  state  of  the  ground  previous  to,  and  at  différent 
stages  and  conclusion  of,  the  opérations  ;  the  mode  in  which 
the  same  were  executed,  with  any  other  circumstances  connecta 
ed  with  the  subiect,  of  which  it  may  appear  material  that  the 
Sodety  should  be  informed,  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary  on  or  before  lOth  November  1824. 


RECLAIMING  DRIFT  SAND  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 

MORAY, 

It  having  been  ascertained,  from  the  experiments  which  hâve 
already  been  made  in  conseauence  of  the  Society's  Premiums, 
that  the  extensive  tracks  of  olcwing  sand  in  several  districts, 
which  are  at  présent  not  only  altogether  unproductive,  but 
from  which  serions  injury  to  the  adjoining  cultivated  and  pas- 
ture  lands  frequently  arises  in  those  districts  where  they  prevail, 
—may  be  fixed  and  rendered  productive  ;  the  Society  ofiers  the 
followiiig  Premium,  to  induce  proprietors  and  tenants  to  make 
the  necessary  experiments  in  the  county  of  Moray. 

To  the  person  in  the  county  of  Moray,  who  shall,  betwixt 
and  the  Ist  June  1824,  reclaim  and  bring  into  useful  permanent 
posture  the  grcatest  extent  (not  less  tnan  30  Scots  acres)  of 
linfi  or  Blowing  Snnd^  at  présent  in  a  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive state — The  Sociely's  Gold  Medal,  or  a  pièce  of  JPlate  of 
t)ie  same  value. 


N.  B.—- In  ordef  to  entitlè  compétltors  to  claim  thejpremi] 
it  18  réquired  that  ihe  trtu^  of  blowtng  sand  redaimed* 
be  80wn  or  planted  with  peréimîaFplmts  or  grasses,  oi 
before  thé  Ist  of  Augitét  1824,  ana  that  it  shall  be  fin 
to  exhibit  a  proper  compacted  sward,  with  the  ap|>eani 
of  permanency,  m  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1 825.  ( 
tificates  in  favour  of  cotnpetitors  must  be  subscribed  by 
members  of  the  Society,  or  by  one  memb^  and  a  Jus 

•  of  the  Feace,  who  shail  hâve  inspected  the  improvemf« 
specifying,  from  their  own  knowledge,  the  several  particu 
aoove  mentioned,  and  are  to  be  acconipanied  with  a 
tinct  account,  subscribed  by  the  claimant,  of  the  stat 
the  field  previous  to  commencing  the  improvement  ; 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  the  appeara 
<}{  the  field  at  the  différent  stages  of  the  opérations  ; 
names  and  properties  of  the  grasses  sown  or  planted,  ^ 
any  other  particulars  connected  with  the  subject,  of  wl 
it  may  be  important  for  the  Society  to  be  possessed  ;— 
estent  reclaimed  to  be  certified  by  a  landmeasurer,  an 
spécimen  of  the  sand  transmitted  with  the  certifia 
Certificates  to  reach  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  ] 
December  1825.  Persons  intendîng  to  compete  for 
Premium  will  find  some  useful  information  in  Dr  Walk 
Economical  History  of  the  Hébrides,  under  the  ari 
*  Sand  Drift  ;  '  and  may  aiso  be  fumished  with  a  cop 
the  Repprts  of  successral  «xperiments  which  hâve  l 
made  in  conséquence  of  the  Society's  Premiums  in  o 
districts* 


IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  KELP. 

To  the  person  on  the  coasts  of  the  counties  of  Argyll,  D 
barton.  Bute  and  Arran,  Renfrew  and  Ayr,  including  t 
Islands,  who,  betwixt  Ist  February  and  12th  November  11 
shall  hâve  manufacturée],  and  sent  to  market,  Kelp  of  the  fi 
quality,  yielding  not  under  S  per  cent,  of  free  Alkali,  and 
less  than  40  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  the  production  oi 
own  shores,  or  of  shores  rented  by  him  for  that  pvirpose,- 

Îuantity  not  being  less  than  20  tons — A  Premium  of  Tw 
^ineas,  or  a  pièce  of  Plate  of  that  value,  in  bis  option. 
And  to  the  person  who  shall  hâve  manufactured,  and  sei 
market  Kelp  of  the  next  best  quality,  not  under  20  tons, 
yielding  not  under  the  said  proportions  of  alkali  and  sol 
matter,  as  aforesaid — Twelve  Guineas. 
Compctitors  must  lodge,  at  the  Societ/s  Çhambcrs,  sf 
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.hmo»  o(  the  Kelp  so  mànobcttired»  no!  Icss  than  SS  lib.,  on  or 
brfbre  lOlh  November  1883»  for  the  purpose  of  beiii^  analyzed 
«idée  the  instradions  of  the  Societjr,  accompanied  oy  a  oapy 
of  the  b\U  of  ladinç  of  the  Kelp  shipped  for  market,  for  me 
t{iiality  of  whtch  he  is  to  compete  ;  80  that  if  it  shouid  become 
Beeesâary  to  make  farther  investigation  as  to  the  gênerai  cha- 
racter  ot  the  whole  cargo»  a.  référence  may  be  made  to  the  per- 
8on  who  may  use  it  in  his  manufactory.     There  must  also  be 
trahsniitted  a  statement»  verified  by  affidavit,  detailing»  in  a 
satisfactory  manner»  the  process  emploved  in  the  manufacture» 
with  an  account  of  the  plants,  and  whether  eut  or  drift  ware» 
from  which  the  Kelp  was  made,  and  whether  of  two  or  three 
years'  growth,  specifying  the  quantity  manufactured,  and  within 
what  pepîod,  and  that  the  whole  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  spéci- 
men transmitted  to  the  Society  ;  and,  if  sold,  to  whom»  and  at 
irhtft  price  ;  with  any  other  particulars  which  may  be  deemed 
useful  and  interesting. 
N.B. — Premiums  for  improving  the  manufacture  of  Kelp 
hâve  already  been  ^iven  in  the  counties  of  Invemess  and 
Ross»  and  will  be  given  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  1824t. 

ZOSTEEA,  OR  SEA-GRASS. 

Quantîties  of  this  Marine  Plant  hâve  been  imported  irom  the 
Continent»  and  used  successfuHy  in  8tu£Snç  Mattresses,  and  for 
the  other  purposes  to  which  horse  hair  is  in  gênerai  applied. 
As  the  same»  or  a  very  similar  plant»  is  found  in  différent  parts 
of  the  shores  of  Scotlànd»  more  especiaUy  in  the  West  High- 
lands,  where  it  b  commonly  denominated  Sea-grass»  Mill-Grass» 
or  Milk-Grass  ;  the  Society  is  induced  to  offer  the  following 
Premiums — 

To  the  person  in  Scotlànd  who  shall  hâve  prepared  a^d  sold 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Zostera»  or  Sea-Grass»  of  the  best  quaU- 
ty»  not  less  than  one  ton»  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  referred 
to»  as  a  substitute  for  horse  hair,  after  Ist  February  1892»  and 
before  Ist  November  1823 — Ten  Guineas. 

To  the  person  who  shall  hâve  prepared  and  sold  the  next 
greatest  quantity,  as  aforesaid — Five  Guineas. 

It  is  undcrstood,  that  careful  washing  of  the  plant  in  fresh 
water,  so  as  to  extract  a  portion  of  the  sait,  ana  quick  subsé- 
quent drying,  so  as  to  préserve  the  fibrous  texture  and  elasticity 
of  the  plant,  is  ail  the  préparation  which  is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Competitors  must  transmit  tothe  Secretary  of  the  Society»  by 
JOth  November  1825»  a  statement»  verified  by  affidavit»  of  the 
quantîties  of  the  Sea*grass  so  prepared  and  sold»  with  spécimen^ 
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of  the  dricd  plant,  and  an  account  of  the  mode  of  preparatUmi 
accompanied  by  the  certificates  of  the  purchasers  as  to  tne  aiian- 
titits  sold  to  them  respectively»  and  the  purposes  to  whicn  tbe 
same  hâve  been,  or  are  to  be  applied. 

N.  B. — Spécimens  of  the  prepared  Sea*grass  may  be  seen  at 

the  Warehouse  of  the  Asyium  for  the  Industrious  Blind, 

NicolsonVStreet)  Edinburgh. 

PLANTINa 

HONORARY    PREMIUAIS    FOR    PLANTATIONS    IN    THE  FOLLOWIKG 

DISTRICTS  : 

1.  Tlie  Long  Island  frpm  Barra  to  Lewis  inclusive,  and  the 
Islands  of  Coll,  Tirée,  Rum,  Canna,  Eig,  and  Muick. 

2.  The  Islands  of  Qrkney  and  Shedand. 

3.  The  Upper  Districts  of  Aberdeen  and  BanfFshires,  corn- 
prehending  the  united  parishes  of  Braemar  and  Crathie,  and  oi 
Glengaim,  Glenmuick,  and  Tullich,  and  the  parishes  of  Ca- 
brach,  Strathdon,  and  Glenbucket,  in  the  coiuity  of  Aberdeen  ; 
the  parishes  of  Inveraven,  Kîrkmichael,  and  Aberlour,  the  coun- 
tries  of  Auchindown  and  Glenrinnes,  and  such  other  parts  oi 
the  parish  of  Mortlach  as  are  to  the  south  and  west  of  Hard* 
hau^h,  in  the  county  of  Banff. 

To  the  proprietor  or  tenant  in  each  of  the  two  first  mentioiiji 
ed  districts  who  shall,  between  ist  February  1822,  and  the  Ist 
day  of  November  1824,  hâve  planted  the  grealest  extent  oi 
ground,  after  beîng  properly  enclosed,  the  land  so  planted  being 
within  three  miles  of  water-carriage,  or  having  easy  access 
thereto— A  Pièce  of  Plate  of  Fifteen  Guineas  value,  with  a  suît- 
able  inscription. 

Tp  the  proprietor  or  tenant  îq  each  of  said  two  districts, 
who  shall  hâve  planted  the  next  greatest  extent  as  aforesaid — iV 
Pièce  of  Plate  of  Ten  Guineas  value. 

To  the  proprietor  or  tenant  in  the  third  district,  who,  before 
the  Ist  November  1825,  shall  plant  the  greatest  extent,  afte^ 
being  properly  enclosed  as  aforesaid — A  Pièce  of  Plate  of  FiJP 
teen  Guineas  value,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

To  the  proprietor  or  tenant  in  the  said  third  district,  who 
shall  plant  the  next  greatest  extent  as  aforesaid — A  pièce  oi 
Plate  of  Ten  Guineas  value. 

Certificates  subscribed  by  two  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
by  a.land-measurer,  specifyîng  the  extent  of  ground  so  planted, 
the  kind  of  trees,  and  number  of  each  kind,  the  kind  of  en* 
closure  and  expcnse  of  it,  with  such  observations  as  may  occu^ 
to  the  Reporters,  to  be  transmitted  tp  the  Seqrç^ary  of  Uiis 
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Bocîrty,  on  or  Viefore  !st  December  1824, — fot  the  first  two 
districts — and  for  the  Sd  district,  on  or  before  the  Ist  DecenU)elr 
1825. 


PLOUGHmO  COMPETITIONS. 

*the  Mighiand  Society,  finding  that  Premiums  to  Ploughmeil 
for  improvement  fai  ploughing,  are  now  very  generally  gîven 
over  the  country  by  the  résident  Gentlemen  and  Local  Âgri- 
cultaral  Societies,  nas,  in  the  meantime,  discontinued  them; 
but  being  désirons  of  encouraging  improvement  in  this  branch 
of  husbandry,  the  Society,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
former  advertisements,  will  give  its  Silver  Medal  to  the  Plough^ 
man  found  to  be  the  best  at  such  compétitions,  upon  û  report  of 
(me  or  more  Members  of  this  Society,  who  may  hâve  attended 
them. 


FAT  STOCK  SHOW  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  Society  having  resolved  to  continue  the  experîment  of 
an  Annual  SHOW  of  PAT  STOCK  in  EDINBURGH,  at 
least  for  the  présent  year,  the  foilowing  Premiums  are  offered 
for  Stock  fed  by  Proprietors  or  Tenants  in  Scotland,  and  bred 
theré. 

Class  1. — For  the  bestt^o  Fat  Oxcn  of  the  short-hom  breed, 
ùot  exceeding  four  years  oid — A  pieté  of  Plate  of  Ten  Guineas 
rallie. 

For  the  seôotid  best  ditto — Fivc  Guineas. 

Class  2. — Por  the  best  two  Aberdeenshire  ditto,  not  undcr 
three  years  old — A  pièce  of  Plate  of  Ten  Guineas  value. 

For  the  second  best  ditto— Five  Guineas. 

Class  S. — For  the  best  two  Oxen  of  the  West  Hîghland 
breed,  not  under  four  years  old — A  pièce  of  Plate  of  Ten 
Guineas  value. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — Five  Guineas^ 

Class  4. — Por  ihe  best  two  Oxen  of  the  Fife,  Angus,  Gallo- 
wa^  or  any  other  breed  not  already  described — A  pièce  of  Plate 
of  Ten  Guineas  value. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — Five  Guineas 

Class  5. — For  the  Ox  showing  the  most  s)rmmetry,  fat  and 
Weight,  of  any  âge  or  breed — A  pièce  of  Plate  of  Ten  Guineas 
value. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — Five  Guineas. 

Class  6. — For  the  best  Pen  of  three  fat  Wedders  of  the  black- 
faced  breed,  not  under  four  years  old — Five  Guineas. 

Clasb  7. — For  the  best  Pen  of  three  Southdown  fat  Wedders, 
not  under  two  years  old — Five  Guineas. 
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Class  8.— For  the  best  Pen  oF  tbree  CheTÎoi  fat  W^dd^rs,  noC 
under  three  years  old — Five  Guineas. 

Class  9. — For  the  best  Pen  of  three  improved  Leicester  fat 
Wedders,  not  under  two  years  old — Five  Guineas. 

Class  10.-^ For  the  best  three  fat  Pigs  of  aoy  breed,  not  ex* 
ceeding  fifteen  montbs  old — Five  Guineas, 

For  the  second  best  ditto — Three  Guineas. 

For  the  third  best  ditto— -Xwo  Guineas. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SHOW. 

1.  The  name,  résidence,  and  post-town  of  the  Exhibitor,  tbe 
nanie  of  tlie  breed,  the  number  of  the  class  in  which  the  animab 
are  to  be  £xhibited,  their  âge,  and  the  kind  of  food  upon  which 
they  hâve  been  fed,  must  be  certified  in  the  form  annexedf  and 
the  certificate  signed  by  uie  Exhibitor,  must  be  lodged  with  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Society's  Chambers,  50,  Frederick  Street,  be- 
fore  12  o'clock  on  Monday  the  8th  Décember,  at  which  time  a 
list  will  be  made  up,  and  no  Stock  will  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
compétition  which  is  not  included  in  that  iist  The  name  and 
résidence  of  the  breedcr,  and  tbe  pedigree  of  the  cattle,  so  iàr  a» 
known,  should  also  be  given. 

2.  The  Compétition  will  take  place  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wed- 
nesday  the  lOth  of  Décember  next  1823. 

S.  The  Ojcen  exhibited  for  the  Premiums,  n)ust  not  be  fed  on 
oil  cake,  or  distillery  grains  ;  and  the  Sheep  must  hâve  been  no 
otherwise  fed  than  on  grass,  tumips,  or  hay.  The  description  of 
food  upon  which  the  Pigs  hâve  been  fed  for  the  last  three  months 
previous  to  the  Show,  must  be  particularly  mentioned. 

4.  The  distance  each  Ox  will  hâve  to  travel  to  the  Show, 
and  the  date  of  their  being  put  up  to  fatten,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

5.  No  person  shall  gain  Ist  and  2d  Premiums  for  stock  in  the 
same  class. 

6.  £xlra  Stock,  not  exceeding  two  of  each  kind»  may  be 
shown,  although  not  in  compétition  for  the  above  Premiums. 
The  Committee,  however,  expect  to  be  able  to  award  two  ho- 
norary  Medals  for  the  most  approved  Extra  Stock.  Gentlemen 
intending  to  exhibit  such  Extra  Stock,  must  likewise  intimate 
to  the  Secrctary,  and  describe  tbe  Stock  to  be  shown  two  days 
before  the  Compétition. 

7.  The  Stock  exhibited  will  not  be  distinguished  in  the  show 
yard  by  the  name  of  the  breeder,  feeder,  or  owner  (until  after 
the  premiums  are  decided),  but  by  tickets  or  numbers  to  be  af- 
fixed  to  each  lot,  corresponding  to  the  list  to  be  made  up  by  the 
Sccretary. 
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B.  The  Ck>minittee  of  the  Society  appôinted  to  conduct  the 
arrangemenU  for  the  Show,  will  appoint  three  practical  farmers 
or  dealers  for  each  class,  to  act  as  Judges^  and  to  report  to  the 
Commiitee,  the  lots,  which,  in  their  opinion^  are  entitled  to 
the  Ptemiums  in  eacb  class.  Without  inquiry  as  to  the  names 
of  parties  or  places,  thèse  Judges  are  to  détermine  by  référence 
to  me  numbers  affixed  to  each  lot  by  the  Secretary. 

9*  The  PrtMe  Stock  shall  be  shown  in  the  Shôw  Yard,  on  the 
day  immediately  foUowing  the  Show,  from  11  to  S  o'clock,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  rremiums. 

Form  qf  Certificate  àbaoe  referred  tOy  as  applicable  to  Oxen. 

I  •  of 

near  in  the  county  of 

do  certifyi  That  my  Ox,  (or  Oxen,  as  the  case  may  be),  of 
the  breed,  to  be  shown  for  the  Premium  in 

Class  was  bred  by  Mr  of 

; — ^he  is  now  years  and  months 

old,  and  was  fed  by  me  on  ,  and  has 

not  at  any  time  been  fed  on  oil  cake  or  distillery  grains.    He 
will.  hâve  to  travel  miles,  or  thereby,  from  the  place 

of  feeding  to  the  Show  at  Ëdinburgh.    He  was  first  put  up 
to  fiiitten  on  or  about  the  day  of 

last. 

Wîtness  my  hand  this  dayof  1828, 

Signature  ofthe^ 

Exhibitor.     J — *— 

N.  B.— Any  observations  as  to  the  animal's  appearance,  and 
fltate  of  flesh  when  put  up  to  feed,  or  other  particulars  which 
the  Exhibitor  may  think  material,  may  be  subjoined  to  the 
above  certificate.  The  certificates  for  Sheep  and  Pigs,  will 
be  varied  in  conformity  to  the  régulations  applicable  to  thèse 
descriptions  of  Stock. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 


LEWIS  GORDON,   \  •.   « 
CHARLES  GORDON,  /  ^<P-  ^^^' 
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BRANCH   I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


VOR  THE  VARMEB's  HAGAZINB. 

ThougAts  an  Beducing  the  Interest  of  the  National  Delt. 

1.  Ths  yariatioDs  in  the  value  of  currency  are  measnred  by 
the  variations  in  the  price  of  commodities.  The  first  is  in^ 
versely  proportianal  to  the  second  ;  and  whatever  affects  the 
one,  must  proportionally  affect  the  other,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

2.  When  currenqr  rises  in  value,  the  priées  of  agricultural 
prodace  wil}  falh  This  vill,  lower  iheprict^  and  consequently 
the  rent  of  iand.  The  landiord  will  not,  however,  sustain  any 
real  loss,  because  thé  fall  of  priées  wili  lessen  his  expenditureÀn 
the  samê  degree  in  which  his  income  is  lessened  by  the  fali  of 
rent.  That  rent,  though  lower  in  dénomination,  wiil  enable 
him  to  consume  the  same  commodities. 

3.  When  priées  fall,  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  wilI 
not  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  price  for  their  commodities.  The 
amount  of  their  capitals^  and  consequently  of  their  incomes 
(which  arise  out  of  the  profits  of  capital),  are  thereby  diminisb* 
ed  in  nominal  valuCf  and  equalized  with  the  income  of  the  land<* 
lord.  But  the  real  value^  or  ^  money's  worth,  '  is  not  less  thaà 
it  was  while  priées  w^e  high. 
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4.  In  the  saine  degree  in  which  the  incomes  of  tbe  landlord 
and  of  the  capitalist  are  diminiflhed  by  naturef  tbose  of  the 

Eublic  functionaiy  and  public  creditor  ought  to  be  diminished 
y  law»  The  diminution  of  income  beinff  accommodated  as 
e:)cactly  as  possible  to  the  &11  of  priées,  will leave  the  real  wealth 
of  thèse  proprietors  the  sanie  as  before.  The  maney  paid  to 
them  out  of  the  public  treasury  will  be  less  ;  but  the  moneVa 
worth  will  be  the  samei  and  will  provide  as  abundantly  ror 
their  natural  and  habituai  wants. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  justice  too,  that»  as  the  national  cre* 
ditor  lost  by  the  dépréciation  of  currency,  he  is  entitled  to  gain 
by  the  rise  in  its  value.  This  right  must  be  acknowledffed  ;  bat 
I  am  afraid  that  it  cannot  at  this  time  be  enforced,  wiuout  in» 
jury  to  the  people.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  we 
are  compelled  to  choose  between  the  -greater  wrong  and  the 
less.* 

If  any  partial  and  temporary  evils  should  occur^  the  circnm- 
stances  mav  be  investigated  by  juries  and  reported  to  Govern- 
ment ;  and  indemnities  bestowed  out  of  a  iund  appropriated  to 
this  purpose*  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  partial  evila  can 
arise  ;  but  I  conceive  that  every  great  financial  opération  ought 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  spécial  provision  for  the  remedy  of 
unforeseen  and  inévitable  evils.  If  there  are  no  demanda  on 
this  fund,  it  may  be  employed  in  paying  off  a  part  of  the  debt  ; 
and  the  Sinking  Fund  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 

This  opération  will  enable  Government  to  reduce  tne  taxes. 
By  redueing  the  taxes  industry  will  be  enconraged,  the  quan- 
titv  of  commodities  will  be  increased,  and  their  price  will  falL 
This  will  lessen  the  expense  of  livîng  ;  and  the  national  cre- 
ditor, like  ail  other  proprietors,  will  be  more  than  indemnified 
for  the  diminution  of  his  nominal  income.  He  will  hâve  the 
samie  share  or  proportion  of  the  produce  as  when  taxes  and 
prices  were  high  ;  and  his  real  wealth  will  increase  in  exact 


*  The  Jew,  in  Shakespeare,  exacts  the  penalty  in  hîs  bond  ;  but 
he  is  exasperated  by  oppression  and  insuit,  and  the  revenge  that  ac- 
tualfes  him  is  natural.  If  the  public  creditor  acts  the  same  part,  hîa 
conduct  will  be  less  excusable  ;  but  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  human 
nature.  Consider  what  the  penalty  îs — a  pound  of  flesh  out  of  the 
merchant's  heart  J  The  same  heayy  debt  which  lessens  the  materials' 
of  attack  and  defence,  and  the  physical  enjoyments  of  the  people, 
lowers  their  spirit,  weakens  their  moral  énergies,  and  lessens  the  îp« 
fluenœ  of  British  character  in  the  political  System  of  tbe  world.  It 
is  a  dironic  disease  in  the  political  bpdy.  I  cannot  hdp  referring  to 
a  passage  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  69.  p.  440. 
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proportîoii  to  that  of  the  ccmiitty*  This  is  the  whôte  ainount 
of  the  ÎDJarjr  done  to  him — the  Yery  head  and  front  of  the 
offimoe! 

The  whole  change  may  be  acoomplished,  not  by  violence 
and  «uthoiity»  bat  with  the  consent  and  coopération  of  the  cré- 
diter himseliy  jiut  as  the  fall  of  rents  is  about  to  be  acoom* 
pUshed  with  the  consent  and  coopération  of  landiords.  If  some 
temporary  résistance  should  occuri  it  will  promote  discuastOQ, 
and  Imng  to  the  public  mind  a  knowledge  of  detaHs  which  will 
shortly  fractify  into  the  most  beautiful  and  important  discore- 
ries  in  political  economy.  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  specalatiTe 
politidans  think  too  favourably  of  human  nature^  practical  po» 
iîA»î»tM  lore  stili  more  prone  to  err  in  the  opposite  way. 

It  is  probable  that  the  créditer,  when  ne  was  paid  in  a  de^ 
preciatea  currency,  did  not  receive  his  proper  share  of  the  pro» 
duce.  Should  this  appear  to  be  the  case,  we  must  endearour 
to  splii  the  différence  with  the  créditer  by  an  amicable  compo* 
sitioiu  Wbat  is  sometimes  wis^  and  neoessary,  and  practic* 
able  in  the  management  of  private  affiûrsi  may  surely  be  made 
a  snbject  of  experimerU  in  the  poliçy  of  nations* 

.  A  &11  in  the  price  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  will 
either  lower  the  price  of  labour-— or  it  will  not.  If  it  lowers 
the  price  of  labour,  it  will  lower  the  price  of  manufactures,  and 
promote  their  exportation.  If  it  does  not  lower  wages,  it  will 
increase  the  wealui  of  the  labourer,  and  he  will  either  consume 
more^  or  save  more.  If  he  consumes  more,  the  capitalist  will 
profit  by  an  increase  of  the  domestic  market.    If  he  saves  more^ 

Eaoperism  will  be  abolished;  and  the  labourer  will  subsist  bj 
is  economy,  wben  there  is  no  adéquate  demand  for  his  indue» 
tiy.  He  will  live  in  idleness  when  there  is  no  reward  for 
industry  ;  and  the  supply  of  labour  will  be  permanently  accom* 
modated  to  the  demand. 

When  the  political  prosperity  of  the  country  is  thus  restored 
and  established,  two  conséquences  will  foUow  ; — first,  a  graduai 
inaease  of  industry  and  commerce;  and,  secondly,  a  graduai 
increase  of  commercial  confidence.  The  first  tends  to  raise  the 
value  of  currency  ;  and  the  second  tends  to  lower  the  value  of 
corrency,  by  substituting  crédit  where  ready  money  would  o- 
therwise  be  demanded.  Between  thèse  opposite  tendencies,  the 
▼aine  of  currency  will  be  nearly  invariable,  or  at  least  will 
vary  slowly  and  uniformly,  without  injury  or  hazard  to  any 
body. 

I  hâve  calcnlated  the  value  of  currency,  not  by  the  value  of 
gold  as  compared  with  paper,  but  by  the  value  of  the  actoal 
currency  (gold  or  paper,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be),  as  com« 
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pared  with  commodities.  It  is  neithef  possible  to  calculate  thî 
value  accurately,  nor  is  it  necessary.  When  a  fair  experimen 
bas  discovered  the  degree  of  accuraçy  tbat  is  practicable^  th 
public  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  satisfied. 

Variations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  produced,  not  mere- 
ly  bv  the  circulation  of  a  paper  money  not  convertible  into 
old,  but  by  every  cause  that  influences,  directly  or  indirectly, 
le  State  of  commerce  or  of  crédit.  The  more  tnere  is  of  com- 
merce and  the  less  of  crédit,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for 
currency,  and  the  higher  its  value.  If  the  termination  of  a 
long  and  almost  universal  war,  and  the  extraordinary  activity 
•of  tne  human  mind  in  this  âge,  naturally  produced  an  almost 
unexampled  spirit  of  industry  and  commercial  adventure,  and 
if  unsuccessful  adventnres  lessen  commercial  confidence,  while, 
by  varions  indirect  tendencies,  they  often  increase  and  dissemi* 
nate  industry  and  commerce, — if  the  supply  of  commodities 
in  the  world  has  increased,  while  the  amount  of  money  and 
crédit  together  has  diminished, — it  is  évident  that  the  demand 
for  currency  must  hâve  gone  far  beyond  the  supply,  and  we 
need  look  no  farther  for  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  its  value. 

After  ail,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  to  reduce  the  inte- 
rest  of  the  national  debt  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  creditor; 
and  it  does  not  cease  to  be  unjust,  because  it  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary. This  is  a  very  important  truth,  not  so  geherally  ac- 
knowledged as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do 
what  we  know  to  be  unjust;  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  recom- 
mend  injustice  to  others  ;  but  it  never  can  be  either  necessary 
or  tolerable  to  vindicate  as  just  that  which  we  recommend  as 
expédient,  or  foresee  to  be  inévitable.  An  acknowledgment 
of  our  own  wrong  is  a  right  which  we  owe  to  the  persons  we 
injure.  The  necessity  of  doing  an  unjust  action,  can  no  more 
change  wrong  into  right,  than  the  necessity  of  undergoing  a 
Burgtcal  opération  can  change  pain  into  pleasure;  and  every 
honourable  government  ought  to  feel,  what  is  already  felt  by 
every  honourable  mnn,  that  the  former  of  thèse  necessities  is 
as  abhorent  to  the  mind,  as  the  latter  to  the  body.  It  is  of  in- 
expressible  importance,  that  the  utmost  chastity  of  moral  feel- 
ing  should  préside  over  our  apologies,  even  when  we  are  com- 

I>eTled  to  deviate  from  strict  justice  in  our  actions.  By  acknow- 
edging  the  wrong  which  circumstances  compel  us  to  commit^ 
we  botn  préserve  inviolate  the  sanctity  of  our  own  consciences, 
and  make  the  best  possible  réparation  to  those  whom  we  injure, 
and  wbo  would  otherwise  feel  the  insuit  to  their  understandings 
much  more  acutely  than  the  détriment  to  their  fortunes. 

The  public  creditor,  however,  ought  to  reflect,  that  the  in- 
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justice  committed  is  unintentional  ; — that  there  bas  been  no  pre- 
xneditated  fraud  either  in  the  statesmen  who  contractée!  the 
âebt,  or  in  tbeîr  successors  ;  and  that  injuries  proceeding  from 
'want  of  foresight,  or  from  the  intempérance  of  political  pas- 
sions, are  as  necessary  and  inévitable  as  those  that  proceed 
from  the  pbysical  powers  of  nature.  Even  laying  the  princi- 
ples  of  religion  out  of  view,  everv  man  of  sensé  and  candour 
wiU  perceive,  that  it  is  only  by  submitting  to  the  injuries  which 
^e  receive  in  this  way,  that  we  can  obtain  any  indulgence  for 
those  that  we  inflict.  * 


•  What  has  usually  been  called  reducing  the  interest  of  the  na-* 
tional  debty  might,  wîth  more  propriety,  be  called  a  réduction  of 
%he*principa1,  or  of  the  debt  itself  ;  and  this  expression  would  not 
cmly  be  more  accurate,  but  would  place  the  rights  of  the  créditer 
in  a  clearer  lîght.     I  will  suppose  that  priées  hâve  fallen  in  the  pro- 

rortion  of  100  to  160.  The  value  of  currency  must,  therefore, 
ave  rîsen  in  the  proportion  of  160  to  100;  and  160/.  of  national 
debt  will  be  reduced  to  100/.  For  this  100/.  of  debt,  the  cre- 
ditor  cannot  at  présent  receive  more  than  51.  of  interest  ;  but  if  the 
pro6t8  of  stock,  and  the  interest  of  money  should  rise,  he  will  be 
cntitled,  either  to  a  repayaient  of  the  principal,  (I  mean  the  r^r 
duced  principal,  which  he  will  immediately  employ  m  the  most  pro- 
£table  way),  or  to  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  This  is  his  right;  and 
it  is  a  right  which  ought  to  be  sp  distinctiy  acknowledged  as  to  ma|^0 
its  violation  impossible. 

A  rise  in  the  interest  of  money  would  indicate  a  rise  in  the  pro* 
fits  of  stock  ;  and  a  rise  in  the  profits  of  stock  proceeds  either  frorn 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  commodities,  or  from  a  partial 
destruction  of  productive  power.  If  the  consumption  increases, 
the  taxes  on  consumption  will  become  more  productive  ;  and  go* 
vemment  will  be  able  to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  interest,  parti- 
cnlarly  as  some  progress  will  probably  be  made  in  lessening  the 
principal.  If  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  profits  does  not  proceed  fironi 
increase  of  consumption,  it  must  proceed  from  diminished  produc- 
tion ;  and  this  must  proceed  from  a  partial  destruction  of  capital  or 
productive  power.  Now,  a  partial  destruction  of  capital  may  puf 
it  out  of  the  nation*s  power  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  the  cré- 
diter ;  but  at  ail  e vents  his  right  must  be  acknowledged. 

It  b  évident,  that, the  necessity  of  reducing  the  public  debt,  pro- 
ceeds from  inability  to  increase  the  public  revenue  ;  and  that  every 
practicable  accession  to  the  revenue  strengthens  the  daims  of  the 
créditer.  Now,  I  conceive  that  a  considérable  accession  might  be 
made  to  the  revenue,  if  the  industry  of  prisoners  were  more  pro- 
fitably  employed.  A  skilful  use  of  machinery  would  improve  the 
labour  of  prisoners  ;  and  the  values  produced  by  it  might  be  divid? 
ta  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  might  go  to  the  prisoners,  anothef 
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Tbe  way  in  which  taxation  opérâtes  on  agricultore  is  not  w( 
undentood.  Heavy  taxes  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  i 
crease  tbe  expenses  of  landlords,  and  prevent,  or  at  least  retai 
the  réduction  of  rents.  The  landlord  cannot  consent  to  a  i 
dttction  of  rent  without  making  some  change  in  hîs  way  of  li 
inff^  and  deprivinff  himself  of  some  of  the  comforts  or  ioxori 
wmch  are  habituiu»  and  consequently  necessary  to  him.  Hea 
taxes»  therefore»  tend  to  perpetuate  high  rents,  and  in  prop< 
tion  as  the  landlord  is  oppressed  by  the  one»  wili  the  farmer, 
eeneral,  be  oppressed  b;^  the  other.  The  indirect  injury  th 
wflicted  on  agnculture^  is  much  greater  than  the  injury  whi 
is  more  direct  and  obvions.  It  is  certain  that  there  may  hg 
considérable  réduction  of  rents,  while  there  is  little  or  no  redi: 
tion  of  taxes;  but  the  réduction  of  rent  will  neither  be  nnbn 
sal,  nor  sufficiently  great  to  give  complète  relief  to  the  farm< 
The  disease  of  the  country  wul  not  be  thoroughly  cured  ;  it  fi 
only  be  changed  into  a  chrome  a£Pection.  This  disease  will 
mOder  in  degree,  but  it  will  be  essentially  the  same  in  l^ind»  a 
increastd  in  duration  as  much  as  it  is  lesaened  in  intensity. 


to  tbe  govemor,  and  a  tbird  to  tbe  State»  To  say  that  crimio 
are  sent  to  prison  to  be  punbbed  and  not  to  be  reformed,  f  is  as  i 
aurd  as  it  would  be  to  say  tbat  patients  are  sent  to  an  hospital  to 
purged  and  not  to  be  cured.  Prisons  are,  or  ougbt  to  be»  men 
nospitals  for  sucb  moral  diseases  as  cannot  be  cured  without  co 
cioD  and  misery.  The  object  of  punisbment  is  to  lessen  the  numl 
of  crimes  |  the  most  effectuai  m^od  of  lessening  crimes  is  to 
foim  the  criminals,  (for  repentance  is  much  more  a^reeable  to  < 
nature  than  innocçnc& — ^we  are  formed  to  fall  and  rise  again)  ;  i 
tfaa  most  effectuai  means  of  reformation  are  religions  Aop^( 
more  powerful  than  fear) — regular  and  welUdirected  tnA^r^g-— « 
tfiat  eofnprehensivejbrgivçnesff  whlcb  a  tme  and  profound  knowiec 
of  bumân  nature  wouTd  excite  in  tbe  bardest  beart,  if  a  hard  be 
eould  possibly  undçrstand  buman  nature*  If  we  entend  thèse  bl 
rings  to  tbe  criminal  ratber  than  to  the  innocenty  it  is  onlv  beca* 
fbe  criminal  is  more  within  our  reaçb.  For  it  is  not  the  demeril 
tfaa  patient|  but  tbe  imperfect  knowledge  and  power  of  the  spirit 
physidan»  tbat  Hmits  the  duty  wbiçh  one  iramortal  spirit  owes  te 
nother.  J  bave  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject»  but  this  is  ! 
ihe  proper  place  for  it^  It  is  sumcient  to  bave  pointed  out  a  v 
of  inçreasbg  the  public  revenue  very  difierent  from  the  State  !< 
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Efici  qftiê  MaU  Tax  m  the  PriceofBear. 

In  tbe  Ayr  and  Wigtonshire  Courier  of  the  19th  September 
l«st,  there  is  inserted  a  Table  of  the  Fiars  of  Grain  in  Àyrshire 
fiom  the  year  1658  till  1821  inclusive*  Some  important  in- 
'Snrences  are  deducible  from  this  Table  respecting  the  progress 
of  cnltii^ation,  and  the  comparative  values  of  the  différent  Jctilds 
offfrain* 

Tbos,  wheat  dœs  not  appear  in  the  fiars  till  the  vear  1713; 
Sroitf  which  it  may  be  inferred»  that  it  had,  about  that  period, 
l>ecome  more  generally  grown  than  formerly.    Oats  do  not  ap- 
(lear  neither  till  the  same  vear  1713.     Previous  to  this^'the  as- 
«ertainin^'of  the  prices  of  oatmeal  had  been  conceived  a  suffi- 
rent notification.     Barley,  as  distinct  from  Bear^  appears  for 
^e  first  time  in  1807»  whilst  grér^  oats  disappear;  both  of  which 
«ircumstances  mark  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
^  tbe  soil,  induced,  we  may  infer,  firom  the  greater  encourage- 
aient the  farmers  about  that  time  met  wim,  from  a  séries  of 
^ears  precedin(|^  of  high  priées*    Another  circumstance»  too^  ia 
strikingly  décisive  of  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
jprain.     From  the  introduction  of  oats  into  the  fiars  in  1713  till 
1750»  a  boU  of  oats  (in  this  counhr  8  Winchester  bijshels)  had 
almoftt  uniformly  been  of  less  value  than  a  boll  of  meal  ;  but 
irom  that  time  to  the  présent,  the  scale  of  price  bas  tumed  con- 
aiderably  in  favour  of  the  raw  grain^  arisingi  no  <}uei3tion)  fironi 
more  correct  cultivation. 

Bot  the  mo8t  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  whole»  is  the 
difl^rence  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  bear,  compared 
with  other  grain,  since*  the  time  that  malt  was  subjectea  tô  à 
dut^,  which,  so  far  as  r^rds  Scotland,  first  took  place  in  1725. 
This,  evary  body  woulcT  at  once  conclûde,  must  hâve  had  ail 
dbct  to  lower  the  price  of  bear  (the  raw  material)  in  the  niàr* 
ket,  and  tfaus  become  a  tax  upou  land  :  and  the  more  that  duty 
was  augmented,  as  from  time  to  time  it  bas  been,  (he  more  in- 
tolérable must  this  tax  hâve  become.  In  fact,  that  is  the  gêne- 
rai understanding  on  the  subject  ;  and  the  late  withdrawi^g  of 
a  considérable  proportion  of  the  malt  duties,  has  been  held  out 
as  a  bonus  to  the  londed  interest,  by  way  of  removîng  that  de- 
pression  which  it  has  so  very  deeply  fox  some  time  laboured 
under.  But  the  fact  turns  out  to  hâve  been  the  very  reverse. 
From  the  time  that  a  duty  was  imposed  on  malt,  bear,  com- 
pared with  wheat  and  with  oatmeal,  has  brought  a  greater  pricç 
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than  before  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  tax  has  been  increased^ 
stiU  more  has  the  price  of  bear  risen  in  proportion  to  other 
grain  or  victual  in  the  market  Without  stating  a  word  more 
on  the  subject,.  the  foUowing  Table  of  relative  priées  will  exhi- 
bit  this  unforeseen  and  almost  incredible  occurrence  better  than 
a  thousand  volumes  of  argument. 

Table,  showing,  from  the  Fiars  of  Ayrshire,  the  Average  Prices 
of  Oatmeal,  Bear,  and  Wheat,  taken  at  regular  periods  of 
10  years  each,  ending  as  in  column  first. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

Tetn. 

GatmcaL 

Bear. 

l^beiit^ 

S.     d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

1670 

8     S 

9     2 

1700 

li     9i 

13     Si 

17S0 

9     8 

10     S 

15     4^ 

4760 

12     Of 

14     7 

16    9^ 

1790 

14    Si 

18  11 

20     9^ 

1820 

22     9Î 

34    9 

SS     5Î 

J^rshire. 
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Comparative  Valtte  qfPotatœs  atid  Oatmeal. 

Amokg  other  radical  devices  for  the  good  of  the  country,  it 
has  of  iate  beèn  recoromended  to  abolish  altogether  die  cultiva-, 
tion  of  potatoes,  ascribing  the  présent  distresses  in  a  sister  king* 
dom  entirely  to  the  too  gênerai  use  of  potatocs  as  the  food  of. 
the  people  in  that  portion  of  the  British  empire.  ' 

The  assigned  reason  is,  that  potatoes  are  ioo  cheap  an  article 
of  food,  so  that  those  unhappy  people  who  live  entirely  on  thit 
root  get  altogether  into  a  state  of  famine,  when,  from  failure  in 
the  crop  of  potatoes,  they  are  reduced  to  live  on  a  more  expen^ 
sive  article. 

Before  coining  to  tiiis  conclusion,  it  ought  to  be  shown,  that 
those  labourers  who  are  accustomed  to  live  solely  upon  pota* 
toes,  are  so  generously  inclined  to  theii:  employers,  as  to  accept 
ofless  wages  than  other  labourers  are  satisfied  with,  who,  be». 
sides  potatoes,  live  occasionally  on  bread  and  other  food.  Thi^ 
axiom,  however,  is  left  entirely  to  itself  to  prove  its  own  verity» 
without  a  single  évidence  to  show  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Anoîb«r  (^çomstance^  \oo^  ou^ht  to  bç  brought  into  view^ 
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DRindyi  tbe  intrimic  value  of  potatoes,  compared  with  bread, 
or  any  other  article  of  consumption.  On  this  point»  no  évidence 
is  produced.  It  may  indeed  be  not  veiy  easy  to  ascertain. 
Perhaps  tbe  most  ready  solution  will  be,  to  compare  the  priée 
in  the  market,  wbich  potatoes  bear,  to  any  otber  gênerai  article 
of  food— ^say  with  oatmeal^  which  is  as  gênerai  an  article  of  food 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  Scotland,  as  potatoes  are 
in  Ireland  with  tbe  people  there* 

In  Edinburgh,  it  may  be  observedi  that  there  is  in  gênerai  a> 
pretty  steady  proportion  in  the  respective  priées  of  oatmeal  and 
potatoes — which  is,  that  two  pecks  of  potatoes  and  one  peck  of 
oatmeal  are  at  the  same  priée.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season^ 
when  potatoes  are  rare,  they  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  ia 
*  the  price,  and  then  are  purchased  by  the  wealthv  only;  but, 
when  die  crop  has  corne  to  full  maturity,  and  the  market  ia 
glntted  with  potatoes,  they  almost  never  become  cheaper  than 
At  the  above  rate.  Thus,  one  peck  of  potatoes  for  half  a  peck 
of  meal,  appears  to  be  the  proportional  rate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  population.  The  peck  of  oatmeal  weighs  8  lib.  12  bz., 
the  peck  of  potatoes  28  lib.  ;  and,  as  two  pecks  of  thèse  =  sèt 
Ijb.  are  purcnased  for  tlie  price'of  one  peck  of  meal,  hence  8 
lib.  J2  oz.  of  oatmeal  may  be  concluded  to  contain  as  much 
fionrishment  as  56  lib.  of  potatoes.     This  relative  low  price  of 

Eotatoes  does  not  arise  from  taste  ;  for,  of  ail  vegetables  that 
*ve  yet  been  used  as  food  in  this  country,  potatoes  are  the 
^p(t  generally  acceptable.  Young  and  old,  rien  and  poor,  are 
^ikefond  of  potatoes.  The  diiFerence  in  price  can  arise,  there« 
^^9  from  nothing  but  real  intrinsic  valide,  and  occasions  the 
^(ttmeal  to  sell,  weight  for  weight,  at  nearly  seven  times  more 
than  potatoes.  There  can  be  no  other  assignable  cause  wby  a 
^nimon  labourer,  with  bis  only  shilling  in  bis  purse  to  pur-^ 
^ase  food  for  bis  family,  is  just  as  ready  to  lay  it  out  on  8  lib, 
12  ouUces  of  oatmeal,  as  on  56  lib.  of  potatoes.  Ât  times  it 
^ay  be,  by  way  of  variety,  he  may  lay  out  bis  shilling  on 
^teaten  bread  on  nearly  the  same  terms  ;  that  is,  two  quartern 
'otves  weighing  8  lib.  1 1  ounces,  at  présent,  I  believe,  at  6d. 
the  loaf,  while  the  oatmeal  is  at  one  shilling  the  8  lib.  12  ounces, 
^i  the  potatoes  at  sixpence  the  peck.  It  is  therefore  a  mattef 
of  indifférence  which  of  thèse  articles  of  food  he  purchases,  foç 
tney  appear  to  be  equally  nutritîous,  money  for  money,  that  i^ 
p^id  for  them.  Therefore  those  people  who  may,  from  taste  or 
nabit,  prefer  to  live  altogether  on  potatoes,  live  no  cheaper  thaï) 
others  do  who  chuse  to  live  on  oatmeal,  or  on  wheaten  bread. 

It  is  even  to  be  doubted  that  they  live  so  cheap  ;  at  least  It 
^  questionable^  that  56  lib.  of  potatoes  contain  really  as  muçl^ 
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nourishment  as  the  peck  of  oatmeal  at  the  same  price  ;  for  it  ^^ 
ascertained,  that  when  potatoes  are  converted  into  starch,  th^^ 
produce  ohly  one-tcnth  part  of  their  original  weîght  in  that  «r^— 
tide,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  main,  if  not  the  ov\^ 
nutritive  part  of  thcir  composition,  the  nine  other  parts  goin^^ 
off  in  water,  or  other  useless  matter. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  potatoes,  besides  tbet  ^ 
agreeable  taste,  which  makes  them  so  generally  palatable,  haVi 
other  qualities  to  recommend  them.  They  are  indisputabh 
wholesome  ;  and,  being  of  easy  digestion,  they  can  be  taker::^ 
into  the  stomach  in  a  larger  quanti ty  than  almost  any  othei^^ 
kind  of  food  known;  and  to  hâve  the  belt  weUJllled,  is  of  ua^"* 
to  a  labouring  man.  Thèse  circumstances,  too,  may  occasioi 
potatoes  to  be  used  to  a  considérable  extent  by  working  people. 
In  parts  of  the  country  where  other  food  equaiiy  cheap  abounds; 
though  it  may  be  quite  understood  that  they  are  not,  in  otht 
respects,  a  more  economical  food. 

Oatmeal  itself,  besides  its  inhérent  nutritive  qualities, 
also,  in  no  small  degree,  the  faculty  of  ôlling  the  belt.  It  is  far 
from  being  limited  to  its  original  weight  when  converted  into 
food  ;  for,  by  the  usual  processes  of  cookery,  it  admits  of  con- 
sidérable expansion.  When  converted  into  bread,  4  lib.  weight 
of  it  produces  4^  lib.  of  àard  cakeSj  which,  with  the  requisite 
sap  in  eating,  or  even  in  mastication  alone,  is  augmented  still 
more  in  volume  by  the  timc  it  arrives  in  the  stomach.  When 
converted  into  porridge^  a  very  usual  application,  it  increases  to 
1 S  lib.  in  weight  ;  and,  if  into  sowensy  it  is  increased  to  veir 
nearly  19  lib.  in  weight.  In  this  last  mode  of  préparation,  it  is 
previously  necessary  that  it  should  be  grinded  as  small  as  flour. 

MUlrLothian.  E.  N* 


TO  THE  CONDyCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE, 

Jmprovetnents  at  Stobs  Castlcy  Hoxburghshire* 

8lB, 

Having  often  heard  of  the  improvements  which  hâve 
been  carrying  on  for  some  years  at  Stobs  Castle,  Roxburgh- 
ghire,  by  Sir  William  Francis  Eliott,  Bart.  of  Stobct,  1  waa 
anxious  to  hâve  a  view  of  them,  and  for  that  purpose  obtained 
permission  to  see  the  place,  a  few  particulars  of  which,  I  feel 
persuaded,  will  not  be  unacceptablc  to  your  readers.  I  assure 
you.  Sir,  that  I  was  very  highly  gratified  with  my  day's  saunter 
at  Stobs.  The  worthy  Baronet,  although  still  a  very  youn^ 
inan,  has  donc  more  to  cmbcllish  his  paternal  seat,  than  wkal; 
Kould  bave  taken  most  i)eoplc  a  whole  lifctimc  to  accomplisl). 
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Stobe  Castle  tifuUy  situated  on  the  southem  bank  of 

tlie  Slitridge»  i  is  surrounded  with  lofty  woods  and  flourish- 

S  plantations*   The  Castle  is  a  modem  Gothic  edificei  adom- 
with  towers  on  the  south  front,  and  the  family  arms  are 
KÎdily  carved  OTer  the  north  entrance.    Hère,  in  1718,  was 
born  the  gallant  George  Augustus  Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield,  a 
distioguished  and  able  Gênera],  to  whose  gallant  conduct  we 
Dve  tne  important  fortress  of  Gibraltar.    The  présent  Baronet 
has  lately  completed  an  élégant  bridge  of  hewn  stone  over  the 
Sitridge  ;  the  battements  are  ornamented  with  balusters  and 
ridi  canred  spires  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridge.     From  the 
Castle,  the  river  winds  ils  course  through  a  beautiful  wooded 
ddlj  having  a  coach-road  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  along 
itt  margin.    Ât  the  east  end  of  the  park  stands  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage ;  and  a  handsome  gateway  and  porter's  lodge  hâve  lately 
been  erected*    A  high  wall  of  stone  and  lime,  which  has  re- 
cently  been  built,  séparâtes  the  park  from  a  new  public  road, 
^icfa  bas  been  made  entirely  at  Sir  W/s  expense.     Sir  W.  is 
sow  employing  a  number  of  labourers  in  making  a  new  ap-* 
proadi  from  the  Castle  towards  Liddesdale,  along  the  bonks  of 
ifae  Slitridge,  which  will  extend  above  two  miles  in  length,  in 
tfljS  Une  of  this  approach.    It  is  intended  to  build  two  stone 
Ixridges,  which,  together  with  those  already  built,  will  make  no 
Imi  Uian^x^  stone  bridges  over  the  river  Slitridge,  within  the 
ptrk  and  policy  of  Stobs,    Sir  W»,  since  he  came  of  âge,  has 
ooDe  incalcolaole  benefit  to  his  own  neighbourhood,  uy  the 
mstant  employment  which  he  has  given  to  numbers,  who  pro- 
bibly  oUierwise  would  hâve  had  little  or  no  work*     Such  pub» 
fi^spirited  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  Baronet,  seems 
to  htTe  been  fuUy  appreciated,  as  appears  by  the  rejoicings 
which  took  place  in  nawick,  and  in  the  immédiate  vicinity  of 
Stobs,  when  it  was  known  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided 
i^fcmmr  of  Sir  W.,  by  reducing  the  leases  of  two  large  fÎEurms 
m  the  estate. 

Sir  William  has  lately  become  proprietor  (by  the  death  of 
brdative^  tbe  Right  Uonourable  William  Ëliott,  M.  P.)  of 
Ae  aâmired  seat  of  Wells,  which  has  long  been  distinguisbed 
fot  having  the  largest  trees,  and  the  finest  timber  in  the  south 
tf  Sootland,  together  with  very  considérable  estâtes  in  the 
toanty  of  Roxbur^h.  Sir  W.  has  planted  verv  considerably  in 
the  immédiate  neighbourhood  of  Stobs  Castle;  and,  by  the 
judicions  improyements  which  he  has  otherwise  made  on  diffe* 
nat  parts  of  his  valaable  and  extensive  property,  hi^  set  ai| 
nample  which  cannoc  be  too  generally  followed. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Hawickf  December  20th^  18^2,  J.  S, 
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On  the  Prospects  ofthe  Landholder  and  the  Former. 

[From  "  Observations  on  ihe  Présent  State  of  Landed  Property,  "  &c.    B/  Datid      l.jf- 

Low,  Esq.,  1823.]  Ij^ 

**  If  the  land-owner  and  the  fermer  can  only  look  for  safcty  .^ 
to  the  measures  which  thousands  now  clameur  for,  I  would  saj  ^ 
that  their  prospects  are  as  ^loomy  as  the  most  desponding  a* 
mongst  us  havc  yet  painted  them  to  be.  But  il  is  to  be  trusted} 
end  that  with  ail  tnc  confidence  whîch  can  be  placed  in  the 
clearest  inductions  of  polit ical  economy,  that  the  landed  inter-  |^ 
,ests  of  this  country  hâve  a  safer  hope  than  that  which  rests  up*  i^ 
on  the  insecure  basis  of  a  violent  monopoly  ;  that  their  good  i» 
interwoven  with  the  growing  good  of  ail  ;  and  that  their  beftt 
hope  îs  foundcd,  not  on  measures  opposed  to  the  commo^ 
benefit,  but  on  the  great  prosperity  and  weaith  of  the  whoïc 
Society*  . 

"  But  after  ail  this  vain  endeavour  to  force  up  the  prîcc  ^^ 
grain  beyond  a  certain  point  by  monopoly, — grain  forms  but  ^ 
part  of  those  productions  of  the  soil,  from  which  the  fariïB^' 
draws  his  profits  and  the  means  of  payment  to  the  landlof^» 
Over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  live- stock  forms  his  cbî^  ' 
and  in  many  parts  his  only  return  ;  and  it  is  not  too  mucb  ^? 
assert,  that  nearly  half  the  rental  of  England  and  Scotland  ^ 
paid  from  the  profits  of  stock.  But  this  great  part  of  the  p^^ 
duce  of  the  country  is  not  apparenily  affected  by  the  monop^^^ 
which  we  would  establish  in  favour  of  the  other  productif 
and  hence  the  effccts  of  that  monopoly,  grantingît  to  be  ei 
oient,  on  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  hâve  been  greatly  over-rst 
by  its  supporters.  But  ihe  value  of  our  shecp,  our  oxen,  c^' 
horses,  and  the  inferior  sorts  of  live-stock,  if  not  afFected  rtî 
teriaDy  at  least  by  our  attempts  to  force  up  the  price  of  ^^^^^ 
yival  production,  orc  mainly,  visibly,  and  directly  affected  by  tfc^^ 
greater  or  less  weaith,  the  progressive  or  rétrograde  conditi<  *" 
ofthe  Society.  This  more  or  less  favourabic  condition  does  î 
deed  also  operate  upon  the  price  of  grain  ;  but  not  so  obvîou^^ 
to  every  man's  expérience  as  upon  that  which,  compared    ^^^^ 

fjrain,  is  a  luxury,  only  to  be  procured  by  the  poorer  clasd^^^^^ 
rom  the  surplus  of  their  gains,  when  their  more  necessary  fo^^ 
îs  supplied.     But  further,  the  limit  to  the  fall  of  rents  in  tJh^ 
country,  is,  to  the  rent  which  land  will  produce  in  its  natui 
8tate  of  grass;  and  thus,  in  the  higher  or  lower  returns  frc^,^ 
Uye-stock,  the  landlord  sees  the  limit  narrowed  or  extende^ 
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h  18  placed  to  the  fall  of  his  revenue  ;  and  sees  besides,  that 
iurest  barrier  to  that  fall  is  the  public  welfare. 
For  a  period  past,  as  much  gênerai  evil,  perhaps,  has  been 
luced  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  live-stock  as  by  that  of  graîh. 
x>th,  tlie  dépression  is,  [in  part  at  least,  to  be  attributed  to 
jroductiveness  of  the  seasons.  Fîve  years  hâve  succeeded 
other,  abundant  in  the  growth  of  herbage  and  fodder,  and 
d  for  the  mildness  of  the  wintcrs,  and  the  length  of  the 
Bg  period  ;  and  the  same  fivc  years  hâve  been  favourable 
be  lambing  seasons,  perhaps  beyond  example.  If  thèse 
TS  shall  be  the  cause,  or  a  principal  cause,  of  our  diminished 
>9  It  is  difScult  to  imagine  it  to  be  of  any  very  long  dura- 

The  price  of  live-stock,  ère  now,  has  fallen  from  an  a- 
lant  supply,  and  as  suddenly  been  advanced  from  an  in- 
led  demand.  *  If  the  country  be  prospcrous  in  the  main, 
consumption  of  butchers'  méat  will  hardly  fail  to  mcrease 
the  lessened  price  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  believed,  that 
:onsumption  was  never  greater,  even  during  the  war,  than 

By  officiai  returns,  it  appears,  that  in  Smithfield  market 
{uantity  of  sheep  yearly  sold,  on  a  médium  of  five  years^  to 
smber  1820,  was  974',882,  and  of  neat  cattle  131,306.  In 
rear  ending  December  1821,  the  quanti ty  of  sheep  sold  was 
7,230,  ancT of  neat  cattle  142,133,  being  an  increase,  in  the 
er,  of  about  one-seventh,  and  in  the  latter  of  about  one- 
th  ;  but  this,  I  am  assured,  bears  little  proportion  to  the 
»nt  increased   consumption   in   the  manufacturing  coun- 

reat  as  the  pressure  therefore  has  been,  and  now  is,  upon 
ae  landed  classes,  when  we  consider  a  very  principal  cause 
h  has  led  to  it,  we  ought  not,  I  think,  to  despond  too  great- 
'  the  future.  One  source  at  least  of  the  présent  embarrass- 
t  is  the  abundance  which  has  arisen  from  seasons  of  plenty; 


On  a  particular  farm,  sheep  of  a  certain  âge  were,  in  the  year 
^,  sold  at  34s.  a  head  ;  on  the  folIowiDg  year,  sheep  of  the  same 
and  kind  were  sold  at  48s.  ;  and  in  the  next  year  again  at  63s., 
^a  rise  of  above  84^  per  cent.     In  the  year  1816,  the  same 

o^  sheep  were  sold  at  28s.,  and  in  the  folio wing  year  at  508., 
l  a  rise  of  above  78  J  per  cent. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  évidence  before  the  Agricultural 
imittee  of  1B21,  a  very  différent  resuit  would  appear  in  several 
t  towns  of  England.  But  we  know  from  public  documents  that 
lOt  be  questioned,  that  an  increase  has  occurred  in  the  consump- 
of  béer,  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  heavily  taxed  commodities, 
ughout  the  kingdom.  Let  us  judge,  if  it  be  possible  that  a  like  in- 
lâ  consiunption  should  not  havje  extended  to  animal  food. 
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but  an  abundance  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  from  fruitful 
sons;  is  a  real  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  more  TaluaUi 
than  the  produce  of  the  richest  mines.  In  a  still  greater  degree 
than  it  takes  from  the  producer^  it  adds  to  the  wealth  of  th« 
consumer  ;  for  the  whole  difiPerence  of  price  goes  to  the  profit 
of  the  one,  while  the  othcr  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  greatex 
abundance  of  his  produce.  It  is  difficult  then  to  regard,  as  the 
cause  of  any  just  appréhension  for  the  future,  an  event  which 
adds  to  the  général  wealth,  increases  the  prosperity  of  the  hum- 
bler  classes,  and  gives  to  them  habits  of  increased  consumptioOi 
which  endure  after  the  causes  which  led  to  thèse  habits  haYC 
ceased.  I  would  rather  look  to  our  past  and  présent  abundance^ 
as  a£Pording  a  reasonable  hope  to  the  landed  classes  that  more 
favourable  times  will  arise. 

*<  A  circumstance,  too,  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  hopc 
of  greater  prosperity,  may  be  found  perhaps  in  th^  state  of  ooi 
currency,  now,  it  would  seem,  reduced  in  quanti^  to  the  limiti 
to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  reduced,  and,  in  the  opmion  of  many, 
reduced  below  those  limits.  I  think  expérience  will  warrant 
the  inference,  that  thp  quantity  of  bank  paper  circulated  ma] 
be  greatly  increased,  and  so  its  exchangeable  value,  with  référ- 
ence to  the  gênerai  mass  of  commodities,  lessened,  ère  it  wiU 
afiPect  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  so  compel  the  bank- 
ers  to  regulate  their  issues,  with  the  design  of  raising  the  value 
of  their  paper.  *  But  be  this  as  it  may,  those  who  admit  dial 
our  currency  was  depreciated,  and  that  its  value  has  'been  re- 
stored,  will  perceive  that  the  elTect  of  this  latter  opération  mus! 
hâve  been  very  différent  upon  différent  classes  of  the  communi- 
ty.  Upon  the  farmer,  perhaps,  of  ail  the  productive  classes,  tb< 
injury  of  the  opération  would  be  the  most  immédiate  and  di- 
rect ;  for,  whilc  it  would  lessen  at  once  the  value  of  his  raw  pro- 
duce, the  charges  of  its  production  would  only  be  lessened  by 

• 

*  For  many  years  after  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  it  is  known,  thaï 
the  gênerai  price  of  commodities  rose  greatly,  whilst  the  value  ol 
gold  and  silver  was  not  sensibly  affectcd.  In  the  period  from  181C 
to  1814,  both  years  included,  the  price  of  labour  and  of  the  ceneral 
mass  of  commodities^  was  higher  than  the  priées  of  1796,  by  at  ieasi 
60  per  cent.,  while  the  différence  between  the  value  of  bank  pqpei 
and  the  mint  price  of  gold  was,  for  the  same  period,  about  25^  pei 
cent  If,  then,  the  rise  of  60  per  cent,  could  be  supposed  entireh 
attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  médium, 
il  would  follow  that  bank  paper  might  be  so  increased  in  quantity  ai 
to  raise  the  gênerai  mass  of  commodities  60  minus  25-J,  or  Sé^pei 
cent.,  without  afiecting  the  price'  of  pur  standard  metaL 
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dmeesy  and  could  not  be  reduced  to  tbe  level  of  the  new  8tand« 
ara  tiU  after  the  lapse  of  time.  Whatcver  injuryi  then,  the 
jEurmeTi  in  common  with  the  other  productive  classes  of  the  na<* 
tioD,  may  hâve  sustained  from  this  cause,  it  would  seem  at  ieast 
that  he  has  felt  ils  worst  opération  and  resuit.  Tbe  evii  bas 
been  done,  while  the  good  has  not  yet  corne  into  fuU  action. 
Years  of  more  suiBcient  prices  may  be  required  to  repair  the  in« 

Cthe  farmer  has  sustained  ^  but  in  so  far  as  his  condition  ha» 
affected  by  the  currency  alone,  it  will  be  better,  and  not 
worse  than  it  has  been  ;  and  so  far  has  he  a  ground  of  hope  for 
tbe  times  to  corne. 

^  Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  whatever  high  price  of  the 
&nner^s  commodities  may  hâve  been  necessary  to  remunerate 
Um  doring  the  latter  period  of  the  war,  yet,  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  rents  and  other  charges  which  has  subsequently  occurredy 
thesame  price  is  in  no  degree  necessary  to  remunerate  him 
iK)w.  Allhough,  then,  he  may  not  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
tbe  extrême  high  prices  to  which  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
gave  birth,  so  neither  (it  is  consoling  for  him  to  think),  are  the 
>ame  high  prices  necessary  to  afford  him  the  same  profits  as 
tben.    So  far  his  fears  may  be  Icssened  ofthe  future. 

^  Of  the  public  burthens,  too,  which  hâve  pressed  directiy 
and  indirectly  upon  the  industry  ofthe  farmer,  a  part  has  been 
jessened,  and  a  part  removed.  The  first  effect  may  hâve  been 
iiyarioos  by  the  lessening  of  the  price,  but  the  ultimate  effect 
wdl  be  bénéficiai  by  the  lesseninj^  of  the  charges. 

^  In  considering  the  effects  of  our  Corn-laws,  that  change  in 
tbe  relative  proportion  of  supply  and  demand,  which  arises  from 
a  lessening  of  tbe  supply,  bas  been  shown  to  be  an  injury,  and 
Ilot  a  benefit,  to  the  grower  of  corn*  Tbe  cause  of  such  a 
change,  it  has  been  seen,  would  be  the  insufficiency  of  the  price, 
and  its  effect,  the  disabling  of  the  farmer  from  raising  his  ordi* 
luuv  produce.  But  how  différent  in  its  nature,  in  its  origin, 
and  in  its  results,  would  that  change  be  which  was  produced  by 
an  increase  of  tbe  demand  !  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  one 
powerful  cause  of  such  increased  demand  is  rcaliy  in  action  at 
tbe  présent  time,  and  must  at  no  distant  period  anect  the  gene- 
^  coQsumption  in  a  great  degree.  This  cause  is,  the  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  number  of  consumcrs.  There  is  rcason  ta 
imaghie,  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  native  population  is  at 
tbii  hour  as  great,  if  not  grcater,  than  at  any  period  of  the  war, 
^vourable  to  an  increase  of  people  as  ail  that  war  must  bave 
been,  in  conséquence  of  the  prodigious  prosperity  of  manufac- 
tures, the  effective  and  constant  oemand  for  labour,  and  the 
^er  increasing  produce  of  the  earth.    The  last  retums  under 
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the  Population  Âct  show,  that  in  the  ten  ycars  ending  in  18Sli 
the  population  of  England  and  Scotland  had  increased  more 
than  one-seventh  part  ;  a  fact  which,  supposing  the  progress  to 
hâve  been  uniform,  would  dénote  a  rate  of  annual  increase^  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thonsand  soûls,  The  sli^htest  considération  will  sufficeto  sfaowi 
how  great  the  enlarged  demand  from  such  a  cause  must  prov^ 
and  how  certainly  its  action  will  sbon  besin  to  be  felt. 

*^  Even  in  the  further  improvenient  oAhe  art  of  the  husband- 
inan,  it  is  not  wholly  visionary  to  look  to  a  possible, .  however 
distant  a  mean,  of  bettering  the  condition  of  landed  property. 
In  the  powers  of  nachinery  and  the  instruments  of  dutivatioiiy 
In  the  application  of  labour,  in  the  objects  of  culture,  and  in 
many  things  else,  the  art  has,  withîn  our  memory,  made  a  great 
advance.  Must  we  suppose  that  the  powers  of  industry  and  in* 
Tention  are  suddenly  to  stand  still,  and  that  the  skul  of  the 
husbandman,  which  has  been  improving  till  now,  is  to  improve 
iio  more  ?  In  many  parts,  the  knowledge  of  good  husbandry^ 
with  ail  the  means  of  spreading  intelligence  possessed,  is  far 
irom  gênerai.  How  grcatly,  for  examplc,  in  the  finest  counties 
of  England,  the  expenses  of  cultivation  may  be  lessened  by  the 
substitution  of  more  perfect  instruments,  and  the  abolition  of 
ancient  practices,  is  known  to  every  farmer  who  has  witnessed 
the  more  simple  and  vigorous  System  of  tillage  pursued  in  those 
parts  of  the  island,  where  the  industry  of  man  would  seem  to 
hâve  been  greatcr,  because  the  bounties  of  nature  had  been 
less. 

Severe,  too,  as  are  at  this  hour  the  sufiPerings  of  the  occn- 
piers  of  the  land,  we  cannot  forget  the  similar  sufiPerings,  how* 
ever  less  we  may  fancy  them  in  degree,  of  ail  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  classes  within  the  short  period  of  a  few  yeais. 
Yct  thèse  arc  known  to  hâve  yielded  to  the  efiPects  of  time,  and 
to  bave  now  so  far  passcd  away,  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  were  nevcr  in  more  constant  occupation,  nor  its  trade 
more  extendcd.  Profits,  indeed,  may  be  less  than  during  the 
period  of  the  war  ;  but  the  expérience  of  othcr  countries,  as 
well  as  of  this,  has  cvinccd,  that  such  great  profits  are  not  es* 
sential  to  the  existence  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  the  ao 
cumulation  of  public  wealth.  It  were  hard  indeed  to  believei 
that  the  effects  of  a  period  of  public  tranquillity  will  not  be  as 
favourable  to  the  incrcasc  of  gênerai  wealth,  as  were  ail  the 
commercial  advantages  which,  in  a  time  of  war,  we  were  able 
to  purchase,  by  the  crippling  of  the  means  of  our  rivais,  at  the 
heavy  cost  of  misery  and  blood,  and  national  treasure*  But  if 
the  prosperity  of  the  community  shall  advance,  we  may  well 
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WieVe  that  that  of  ihe  landed  classes  will  not  rétrograde.  The 
iQIeretts  of  men  carrying  on  a  inutnal  traiHc  in  commodities» 
tece»ary  to  each  otber^  for  the  conveniences  and  support  of 
life^  are  too  closely  interworen  to  be  disjoined  even  by  the  e& 
forts  of  a  shallow  and  a  selfif^h  poli€y. 

'<  Moch  discussidir,  fruitless  discussion,  hns  been  employed 
to  show  the  effects  of  our  différent  Systems  of  Com*laws,  m 
lowering  or  enhancing  the  priccs  previous  to,  and  after  the  pe« 
riod,  1778.  Tili  xvithin  several  years  of  that  time,  our  country 
was  an  ezporting  country,  nnd  great  encouragement  was  givea 
bjr  the  laws  to  the  native  cultiVation.  At  that  tirne^  this  exces- 
sive encouragement  had  been  lessened  or  withdrawn*  In  the 
fost  periody  the  prices  of  grain  were  low;  in  the  second,  they 
became  comparatiTelv  high.  Writers  on  our  Corn- laws  bave 
laboared  to  show,  that,  in  the  fii'st  of  thèse  periods,  the  low^ 
priée  was  the  resuit  of  increased  cultivation^  stimulated  and 
maintained  by  &vourable  laws  ;  that,  in  the  second  period,  the 
bigh  price  was  the  resuit  of  diroinished  cultivation,  caused  by 
tbe  favonr  of  the  laws  having  been  lessened  or  taken  away  i 
yet^  in  the  first  period,  cultivation  was  bad,  the  farmer  poor^ 
and  the  amendment  of  bis  art  unknown  and  unthought  of  ;  in 
the  second  period  ail  was  changed  ;  capital  wns  by  degrees  ob» 
lained^  and  the  prosperity  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  improve- 
meot  of  his  art,*  became  progressive  ttll  the  very  close  of  the  last 
war.  Conld  it  be  the  laws,  then,  that  made  the  husbandman 
prospérons  at  the  one  time,  and  poor  at  the  othcr  ?  Assuredly  no. 
The  laws  bad  a  very  différent  tendency  and  cffect  It  was  that 
which  was  more  efficacious  to  its  end,  than  ail  tbe  laws  whicb  the 
bnsy  meddling  of  legislators  could  devise — the  progress  of  gênerai 
industry  and  wealth,  and  the  increased  demand  thence  excited 
for  the  native  productions  of  the  soil.  Before  1779,  the  com« 
merce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  as  nothing  to  what 
they  afterwards  became  ;  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ont- 
stripped  them,  low  as  its  condition  was,  *  and  the  demand  for 
ks  productions  not  being  equal  to  the  supply,  the  surplus  could 
IkH  be  consumed  at  home,  and,  like  Poiand  now,  we  were  then 
an  ezportbg  country.  Before  the  period  of  1773,  however^ 
onf  commerce  had  begun  to  extend,  and  our  manufactures  to 
#dvance*  Thèse  branches  of  industry  outstripped,  in  their  tnm^ 
that  employed  upon  the  land-^the  supply  of  native  corn  could 
BOC  keep  pace  with  the  demand->-the  nation  was  forced  to  im« 
port  for  its  ordinary  consumption  ; — hence  the  increase  of  price^ 
and  hence  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  to  ail  the  landed  classe» 

*  Observations  by  Mr  Buchanan  on  the  Works  ef  Ada»  Smith» 
voIm  XXIV.  MO.  9S«  B 
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of  thc  nation.     *  In  comparing  the  two  pcriods,  '  observe  ÛiC 
A^ricultural  Cominiltee,  *  eacli  of  nearly  equal  duration,  be- 
tween  tl;e  peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  commencement  of  the  seven 
years'  war — and  between  the  years  m  S  and  1814— and  recollect- 
ingthat  the  firstpcriod  wasoneof  almostimmterruptedpeace,and 
<hat  nearfj'  thirly  yenra  of  the  latter  hâve  passed  away  in  the  exer- 
tions  of  two  mobt  expensive  wars — that,  duri-n^  the  former  pe- 
riod,  the  market-interest  of  money  was  generally  mnch  below, 
and,  daring  the  htter,  frequently  as  much  above  the  rate  fixed 
by  law — that,  during  the  former,  the  aim  of  the  Législature 
was,  by  artificial  means,  to  divert  the  application  of  capital 
from  other  employmenta  to  that  of  agriculture,  as  well  by  po- 
sitive bounties,  wbich  foi^ced  an  export  of  grain  to  other  coun* 
tries,  as  by  dutfes,  which  generally  altogether  prccluded  its  im- 
port, either  from  the  Continent  or  from  Ireland — that,  durin^ç 
the  latter,  agriculture  bas,  in  point  of  fact,  been  without  either 
of  those  stimulants; — ^your  Committee  cannot  look  at  thèse 
contrasted  circumstaîices,  coïncident,  during  the  first  period, 
vith  a  comparative  stagnation  of  our  agriculture  ;  and,  during 
the  second,  witb  its  most  rapid  growth  and  improvemént»  with- 
out acknowledging,  thdt  there  was  notbing  in  the'  System  pur« 
sued  up  to  1773,  which  necessarily  promoted  this  most  essenf» 
tial  branch  of  public  industry  and  national  wealth  ;  and  also, 
that  therc  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  snccess  of  both  thèse 
•bjccts,  in  the  System  which  bas  practically  prevailed  since  that 
date# 

*  If,  from  agriculture,  your  Committee  look  to  the  perma* 
nent  improvements  which  hâve  becn  made  in  the  conntvy  itaelf 
witlîin  tne  same  period — the  bridges  which  bave  been  built— 
the  roads  which  bave  been  formed— the  ri  vers  which  bave  becD 
rendcred  navigable — the  canals  which  bave  been  completed— 
the  hnrbours  which  hâve  been  made  and  improved — the  docka 
which  bave  been  created — not  by  the  public  revenue,  but  by 
the  capitals  and  enterprise  of  individuals  ; — if  they  look,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  uncxampled  growth  of  manufactures  and  conn- 
xnerce — in  thc  contemplation  of  this  augmentation  of  internai 
wealth,  which  défies  ail  illustration  from  comparison  with  any 
former  portion  of  our  history,  or  of  the  history  of  any  other 
State — ^your  Committee  may  entertain  a  doubt  (a  doubt,  how- 
ever,  which  they  wish  to  state  with  that  difiîdcnce,  which  a  sub- 
ject  so  extensive  naturally  imposes  upon  their  judgments),  whe- 
ther  the  only  solid  foundation  of  the  flourishing  state  of  agri* 
culture  is  not  laid  in  abstaining,  as  much  as  possible,  from  in- 
terférence, either  by  protection  or  prohibition,  with  the  appli- 
cation  of  capital,  in  any  brauch  of  industry  ? — whether  ail  feara 
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fer  the  décline  of  af^ricultarc,  eitber  from  tcmporary  vicissU 
tude«9  to  wbich  ail  spéculations  are  liable,  or  from  the  exteii'' 

3 'on  of  other  pur^uitâ  of  gênerai  industrj,  are  not  in  a  great 
egree  imaginary  ? — wlictner  commerce  can  expand^  manufac* 
turea  thrive,  and  great  public  works  be  undertaken^  without 
furnishîng  to  the  skill  and  labour  which  the  capitals  thuà  em** 
pioyed  put  in  motion,  increased  means  of  pnying  for  the  pro^ 
ductions  of  the  land  ? — whether  the  principal  part  of  those  pro- 
ductionS)  which  contribuie  to  the  gratification  of  the  wants  and 
desiTies  of  die  différent  classes  of  the  community»  must  not  ne* 
cessarily  be  drawn  from  our  own  soil|  the  demand  increasing 
witb  the  population^  as  the  population  must  increase  with  the 
riches  of  the  country  ?— «whether  a  great  part  of  the  same  capi- 
tal, which  is  employcd  in  supporting  thie  industry  corinected 
with  manufactures,  commerce^  and  public  works,  does  not^  pass^ 
ing  by  a  very  rapid  course  into  the  hands  of  the  occupier  of 
the  soii,  serve  aiso  as  a  capital  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture ? — whether,  in  our  own  country  in  former  times,  and 
in  other  naturally  fertile  countries,  up  to  the  présent  time^  Qgp^i** 
culture  bas  not  languished  from  the  want  of  sncb  a  stimulus  ? 
*-and  whether,  in  those  countries,  the  proprietors  of  the  hind 
are  not  themselves  poor,  and  the  people  wrctched,  in  propor- 
tion as,  from  want  of  capital,  their  labour  is  more  exclusively 
confined  to  raising  from  their  own  soil^  the  means  of  their  own 
scanty  subsistence  ?  *  Now,  whether  or  not  we  shall  agrée 
with  ail  the  reasoning  hère  employed,  the  reniarks  express  truly 
and  strongly  the  dependence  of  agriculture  on  the  other  great 
branches  of  national  industry,  and  point  out  to  us,  as  our  surest 
faope  of  its  reviving  prosperity,  the  progrcss  of  général  industry 
and  wealth. 

"  Comparing  the  rents  Contracted  for  during  the  last  seren  or' 
•ight  years  of  the  war,  with  a  médium  of  the  rents  obtaincd 
for  a  few  years  past,  the  fall,  it  bas  been  said,  bas  not  exceeded 
one»fourth  part.  It  were,  perbaps,  ra&h  to  assert,  tbat  rents 
may  not  yet  fall  ;  but  the  reasons  for  anticipating  any  perma- 
nence at  least  in  that  fall,  are  not^  I  think,  very  apparent,  when 
weconi«ider  that  the  diminution  in  question  is  ail  tbat  has  taken 
place^  after  times  of  more  sudden  and  violent  disasteri  than  any 
change  in  the  state  of  the  country  is  again  likely  to  produce^ 
And  grandng  that  tbis  may  be  the  whole  extcnt  of  permanent 
diminution,  or  granting  that  10  percent,  more  may  be  added 
to  this,  can  sueb  a  sacrifice  of  income,  when  the  increase  in  the 
▼aiue  of  property  previous  to,  and  during  the  remarkable  pe* 
riod  adverted  to,  is  taken  into  the  account,  be  deemed  too  great 
bx  tbc  l:uidcd  gendemen  to  bear  ?     Witb  cvery  dispositioa  far* 

B  2 
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Tourable  to  the  landed  interests,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  argue 
so  with  justice.     From  the  year  17^2  or  1793,  the  value  of 
landed  property  rose,  and  continued  to  rise  beyond  every  hope, 
till  the  yery  termination  oF  the  war  ;  and  no  cîass  of  men,  from. 
8  fixed  capital,  without  trade  or  hazard,  ever  derived  so  greaC 
SD  increase  of  fortune.     Since  the  period  of  the  war,  too,  the 
landowner  bas  been  reHered  of  a  direct  tax,  equal  to  the  tenth 
part  of  bis  whole  income  ;  and,  since  the  same  period,  labour, 
^d  roony  of  the  articles  of  domestic  use,  hâve  fallen  in  their 
price.     lu  short,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  received  doctrine,  of 
a  dépréciation  of  the  currcncy  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent., 
Ûie  landed  proprietors  of  this  country,  at  such  a  diminution  of 
the  rent  as  nas  been  supposed,  would  not,  when  the  price  et 
tbings  bad  suited  itself  to  the  altcred  value  of  money,  be  in  s 
worse  condition,  except  in  so  far  as  they  bad  contracte^  debts, 
than  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  prosperity.     Where  property» 
ïndef  d,  has  been  incumbered  with  debts  of  any  kind,  the  owner 
must  su£Per  deeply  and  directiy  from  a  fall  in  the  money- rent;  but 
reason3  will  occur  to  make  us  believe,  that  thèse  are  canes  similar 
to  many  oïliers  of  individuai  injury,  to  which  laws  affecting  iw 
liieir  opération  the  common  interest  cannot  be  raade  to  apply. 
X  am  aware,  indced,  that  there  are  numerous  instanees  of  most 
severe  distress  to  landed  gentlemen,  from  a  great  présent  iailure 
of  their  revenue,  by  the  bankruptcy^  or  other  leséer  misfbr- 
tunes,  of  their  tenants.     But  it  is  necessary,  in  reasoning  ovt 
the  State  of  the  landed  classes,  to  view  the  question  in  the  ag- 
gregate,  and  not  throtigh  the  médium  of  cases  of  individuai  in- 
jury.    Instances  of  great  private  loss  to  the  owners  and  posses- 
sorb  of  land,  will  occur  even  in  the  most  favourable  periods  ; 
but  who  would  thence  infer  the  ruin  of  the  landholders,  and 
the  décline  of  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  ? 

^  When  the  landholder  of  Scotland  is  informed,  that,  in  the 
rîchest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  tithes  and  die  poor's  rates  a« 
)one  are  equnl  to  a  great  rent,  and  that  instances  are  not  want- 
ing  where  the  entire  income  of  the  landlord  is  thus  consumed, 
he  is  told  of  that  of  which,  happity  for  him,  the  state  of  hia 
Badve  countrv  aifords  him  no  expérience.  By  ancient  laws, 
the  tithes  of  his  Cburch  bave  been  restrained  to  just,  yet  nar- 
row  bounds  ;  and  the  fonds  for  the  poor  hâte  not  yet  bfecome  ft 

Ïrovibion  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  labour.  That,  in* 
Ingtand,  laws  less  tavourable  to  industry  and  the  landholder 
should  exist,  may  be  an  evil,  and  a  great  one^  but  it  is  an  evil 
which  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  correct,  but  by  remédies 
applied  to  the  evil  itself.  The  forcing  up  artificially  the  price 
of  food,  were  indeed  little  calcnlated  to  ligbten  the  burûiai  o^ 
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titheii  while,  for  tbe  lessening  of  the  evil  of  tfae  Poot^s-rate,  h 
wcre  ail  but  th^  suîtabie  cure.  Whether  it  may  be  wise  and 
just  for  the  Législature  to  regulate  the  allottea  funds  of  ûk 
Churcfa,  or  how  it  may  best  reform  that  monsitrous  System  cf 
abuse  and  error^  which,  formed  of  old  to  provide  for  the  really 
destitute,  has  now  become  so  grîcvous  a  burthen  on  the  nation^ 
are  not  hère  to  be  discussed.  The  question  is  nôt  of  what  is, 
but  of  what  is  not»  the  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  ;  and 
tssuredly,  that  remedy  will  never  be  found  in  an  erroneous  lé- 
gislation in  matters  connected  with  the  means  of  gênerai  sub- 
Mstence.  If,  by  the  reformation  of  any  hurtfui  laws,  the' value 
of  landed  property  can  be  supported  or  advanced,  the  means 
sre  lawful  by  which  the  attention  of  the  législative  authorities 
may  be  directed  to  the  oiiyect.  But  are  the  landed  gentlemen 
of  England,  that  they  may  save  themselves  from  a  peculiar  in- 
jury,  to  seek  to  impose  for  ever,  in  the  form  of  injurious  lawi, 
a  burthen  and  a  yoke  on  ail  the  rest  of  the  society  ?  The  in- 
jury  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  from  a  présent  failure  of  hk 
revenue,  is  doubtless  very  great  ;  but  surely  that  injury  is  not 
yet  of  a  nature  and  endurance  to  foi-bid  the  h<^e,  that  time 
will  alleviate^  and  may  remove  it.  /    •     ■ 

^<  The  main  circumstancee  upon  which  thia  hope  aiay  bê 
founded,  I  hâve  aiready  attempted  to  point  ont;  and  I  itiust 
now  leave  my  readér  to  judge,  whether  tfae  expectations  which 
I  form  of  the  future^  are  such  aiso  as  he  can  entertain.  He 
will  perceive,  that  no  part  of  my  argument  hangs  upon  theste 
expectations.  If  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  caonot  <iook  fotw 
ward  to  an  improvement  in  their  condition,  from  the  circun»- 
stances  pointed  out,  neither,  assnredly,  can  they  do  so  from 
those  measures  of  increased  monopoly  and  restriction,  to  the 
evil  of  which  the  good  sensé  ef  tbe  eountry  seems  now  to  b^ 
sufficiently  awake. 

*'  Whether  any  measvres  of  législation  raay  yet  be  devised 
for  the  relief  pf  the  landed  classes,  free  from  the  eiTor  and  the 
reproach  attached  to  our  restrictive  System,  is  a  cjuestion  which 
may  well  demand  a  grave  investigati(m.  That  any  very  great 
or  very  sudden  relief  can  be  thus  aiForded,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  ;  but  that  something  may  yet  be  done  to  lightep  the  e»- 
isting  pressure,  and  thus  put  in  action  those  means  of  iJlevi»- 
dott  oî  tbe  evils  complainea  o^  which  time  and  the  natural  pro» 
greu  of  events  may  be  expeeted  to  i^mplete,  is  not,  I  think, 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  expectation.  But  as  the  sub- 
ject  would  lead  into  many  détails,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  to  in- 
volve several  Questions  of  gênerai  policy  and  finance,  upon 
^  great  oiversity  of  opinion  wiU  of  necessity  existi  I  bave 
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forborne  to  touch  upon  it  hère.  In  advancing  to  a  knowledoe 
of  the  usefui  measurea  wbich  may  be  pursued  in  favour  of  tbe 
laiided  classes»  an  important  point  is  actained,  wben  measure^ 
^bîch  are  useless  or  injurions  are  exposed  ; — and  to  tbis  objeet 
rchiefly  I  hâve  been  desirous  that  my  more  humble  task  should 
be  conf^ned.  -' 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEU's  J^AG^^SINE* 

flinfs  to  Scotch  Landlords/rom  EnglanéU 

giRy  CUJÏon^  iSthJcmuatyf  IS2S, 

The  times  bave  been  sobad  for  thefarming  interest  lat^ 
ly,  that  I  hâve  not  been  much  in  a  humour  to  address  yoii« 
Évery  sort  of  corn  in  this  district  is  as  0at  as  it  can  be  ;  and  1  am 
in  hopes  now  the  times  hâve  been  at  the  worst.  Tbe  curreat 
year  must  be  a  bad  one  ;  the  arrear  of  the  last  two  dreadful  years 
will  not  be  ensity  fetched  up.  I  hope  to  see  the  Uberal  policy 
of  English  laHdlurds  more  gênerai  in  8cotland. 

There  bave  been  lately  some  meetings  (although  few)  in  your 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  pétition  for  relief  from  Parhament  for 
^  agriculcural  distress,  '  particularly  one  in  Lanarkshire,  where 
his  Grâce  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  talked  a  great  deal  on  tlie  oc- 
casion ;  many  other  speakers  followed  ;  but  not  one  mentioned 
what  déduction  they  bad  made  from  tlieir  tenants'  rents,  bow 
much  they  paid  out  of  their  estâtes  to  the  poor^  the  clergj/^  the 
roadsy  &c.  &c.  At  the  above  mentioned  meeting,  some  of  tlic 
^peakers  wcre  the  avowed  friends  of  liberty  ;  they  should  thero- 
fore  hâve  declared  themselves  advocates  for  a  ^  libéral  policy  ' 
in  every  sensé,  by  mentioning  their  willingness  to  *  meet  the 
^  iimeSf  '  and  theieby  save  a  deserving  class  of  men  from  ruin. 
The  idea  of  a  continuance  of  the  snme  rents  in  time  of  pence 
and  plentiful  seasons,  is  ridiculous.  The  tenantry  may  pay  their 
tvay  for  a  feiy  years  out  of  their  capital  ;  but  that  capital  cannot 
last  for  ever.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  a  large  landcd  pro- 
prjetor  in  the  county  of  Lanark  has  received  the  whole  of  his 
rentSi  withput  making  an  abatement^  up  to  Martinmas  1822* 
Hc,  I  believe,  to  his  crédit,  did  not  attend  tlie  meeting  at  Ha» 
niilton  last  year,  and  for  the  be&t  of  reasons,  what  }  bave  state^ 
f^bove. 

If  tl)esç  ^  çomflainanf^  '  paid  ei^ht^en  sbUliii^  pçr  Sçotçh 
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acre  •  to  the  poor,  tlie  Church,  the  roads,  and  other  imposte 
scarcely  known  in  Scotland  (as  my  tenants  in  Gloucestershire 
do),  then  they  might  go  open-mouthed  and  rail  against  the 
ticnes*  No,  no,  Mr  Editor,  Scotch  landlords  ougbt  to  be  siletii 
and  *  hug  themseives,  '  tbat  they  are  not  «s  t^eîr  Souihern  neigli- 
boars,  eaten  up  by  idie  paupers,  '  black  slugs,  '  f  &c.  &c.  occ 
The  best  land  in  this  district  is  reduced  about  SO  per  cent.  ;  the 
second  cate  iand  ^mostly  fine  pasture),  50  per  cent.;  and  poor 
com-Iand  more  than  ts^o^ttirds. 

Milkmen  and  butchers  are  the  only  men  who  now  pay  any 
thing  like  a  war  rent.  This  is  very  confined,  and  the  rcoson  is 
obvions  to  every  one. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  méat  market  has  rîsen  Id.  per 
lib^  X  but  the  ^orn-market  is  very  dull.  The  Irish  tnitndation 
is  very  ruînous  to  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Liverpool^  and  ail  the 
western  ports. 

We  bave  had  three  veeks  frost,  which  wîU  do  the  Iand  goocL 
Open  wint^rs,  such  as  the  two  last,  are  reckoned  to  exhaust  the 
SQil  considerably. 

I  annex  a  few  priées,  witb  the  war  priées  opposite,  of  the 
principal  articles  of  tarming  prodace  ;  and  remainyour  old  friend 
and  well  wisher, 

VsBITiJi. 

P.  S. — The  cattle  market  looks  stili  better  to^day. 

^       (1822.)  (1814.) 

Best  Cheose  SSs.  to  488.  per  cwt.      8  years  ago,  70s.  to  958.  &  100t. 
Second         SOs.  to  STs.  .  •  -^  708.  to  808. 

Wheat  48.  to  58.  6d.  per  bushel,  Winchester  i2s.  to  IHs.  &  21i. 

Tigfi,  Fat  68.  per  score  lib.        *  •  148.  to  17s* 


•  Land  taz      -  Is.  9d.  1 

Parson        -  58.  6d. 

Poor  -  lOs.  Od. 

Statute  and  \     i-  q^ 
Church-ratej 


^ 


per    acre, 
besîdes  the 
'  assessed 
taxes. 


►   *  Frusts  consumere  naU*  * 
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f  A  DÎckname  in  Worcestershire  for  the  Clergy. 
X  Some  graziers  think  this  is  only  a  common  temporary  rîse  at 

Cbristnw* 
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rOE  THE  FARMER's  MAGAIÇINE. 


jfddre»  to  the  htmàamnen  of  Mormfshire.    By  the  Mobayshi^k 

Faemer's  Club. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  tbe  Morayskire  Farmer  ChA^  held 
oti  the  6th  instant,  the  following  âddeess  to  the  Landownebs 
of  that  County  was  unauimously  agreed  to. 

The  farming  Meraben  of  the  Morayshise  Farmer  Club  beg 
leave  humbly  to  address  their  Landiords,  and  to  solicit  their  at* 
tention  to  the  distress  which  they,  and  the  farmers  of  the  county 
in  gênerai,  labour  under,  from  the  low  price  of  agricultural 

Eroduce.  This  is  no  new  evil  ;  it  hag  been  growing  for  years; 
ut  it  has  now  reached  a  hcight,  that  makes  it  impossible  any 
longer  to  pay  the  rents  contracted  for  some  years  ago,  and 
which  were  promised  only  in  contemplation  of  such  priées  con« 
tinuing  to  be  obtained  as  had  been  current  for  some  time  be- 
fore. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  any  tbing  regarding  the 
causes  of  so  great  a  dépression.  Whatcver  tnese  hâve  been^ 
certain  it  is,  that  while  rents  hâve  been  doubled  and  trebled, 
pvices  are  now  nearly  the  same  as  bcfore  the  late  war.  Wheaty 
the  staple  commodity  of  this  county,  is  now  worth  only  from 
16s.  to  19s.  per  boll;  and  if  Oats  and  Barley  bring  a  higher 
price,  that  proceeds  solely  from  their  being  a  defectîve  crop^ 
imd  therefore  affords  no  relief.  Cattle  hâve  for  several  years 
been  losing  money  to  the  feeders;  and,>  along  with  every  other 
\mà  of  stock,  they  hâve  now  sqnk  in  valiie  fully  as  much  as 
wheat,  or,  in  other  words,  to  less  than  half  the  pnce  that  woulii 
be  necessary  to  enable  farmers  to  pay  the  rents  contracted  for 
^wards  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  some  ycars  after. 

Wore  it  possible  that  one  half  of  every  farm  had  been  de*- 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake,  or  an  inqndatîon  of  the  sea,  such  a 
iniraculous  dévastation  would  not  more  efiectually  hâve  disabled 
tenants  to  pay  their  rents  ;  nor  can  they  do  more  to  obviate  the 
imlamity  that  has  overtaken  them,  than  they  could  hâve  done 
in  the  case  supposed.  It  is  an  undpubted  fact,  that,  at  the  pré- 
sent prices,  it  would  require  the  whole  crop  on  most  farms  to 
pay  the  rent  ;  and  on  many,  not  only  the  whole  crop^  but  a 
great  part  of  the  stockjng  ;  so  disproportioned  ^e  rents  to  ù^ 
présent  value  of  farm  prpiduce  ! 

Except  where  great  improvements  hâve  been  made^  farms 
(Tul^  are  pot  9t  thç  présent  momei^t  worth  so  m^çh  ^ent  as  v\ 
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the  beginning  of  tbe  war,  when  prices  were  nearly  tbe  same» 
because  the  expense  of  labour  (not  to  speak  of  taxes  direct  and 
iodirect)  is  greatly  increased  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  farmers 
ail  at  once  to  adjust  a  tbing  of  this  kind.  That  very  cheapness 
of  the  necessanes  of  life,  whence  their  distress  arises,  enables 
sach  ploughinen  or  other  labourers  as  had  saved  any  tbing  to 
be  idle,  or  go  to  scbool,  rather  than  submit  to  lower  terms. 
Nor  can  a  farmer,  like  a  manufacturer,  suspend  bis  opérations 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  bring  down.  wages.  Flis  work  must  be 
done  in  season,  and  admits  of  no  delay.  The  wages  of  farm- 
'servants  (women  excepted)  hâve  fallen  fully  25  per  cent,  since 
the  war;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  down  much  far- 
ther»  to  bring  them  to  the  proportion  which  they  used  to  bear 
to  fkrm  produce.  Tradesmen's  charges  bave  not  fallen  so 
roach,  inaeed  very  little  ;  but  they  must  soon  follow,  and  if  tbe 
Club  can  do  any  tbing  to  accelerate  this  désirable  evcnt,  they 
will  not  neglect  it. 

While  tney  had  the  means,  farmers  bave  borne  the  loss  a« 
rising  from  the  graduai  dépréciation  oftbeir  produce,  and  bave 
struggled  on  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  But  now  that  theif 
means  are  exhausted  ;  when  the  dépression  increases  and  ap- 
pears  to  be  permanent  ;  when  Government  déclares  it  can  do 
nothing  for  the  relief  of  the  agriculturists  ;  when  industry  and 
the  fttrictest  frugalîty  are  found  to  be  in  vain  ; — in  thèse  cir^ . 
cnmstancesy  what  remains  to  be  tried  but  an  appeal  to  the  ge» 
nerosity  of  the  Landowners? 

To  bear  with  patience  the  misfortunes  which  the  vicissitude 
of  hnman  afiairs  brings  occasionally  to  ail, — this  thev  hâve  feit 
to  be  their  dutv  ;  and,  sbould  relief  be  denied,  it  will  be  their 
duty  to  submit  quietly  to  the  greater  hardships  that  await 
them»  or  rather  to  the  ruin  that  must  immediately  overtake 
tbem.  But  the  members  of  the  Morayshire  Farmer  Club  bave 
thought  themselves  justified,  on  so  dreadfui  an  émergence^  in 
approaching^  with  an  humble  Address,  those  who  alone  bave 
the  means  of  averting  ruin  from  the  country,  and  whom  they 
believe  possessed  of  generosity  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice^ 
when  convinced  that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  Some  Noblemea 
and  Gêndemen,  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  that  does  them  ho* 
nour,  bave  aiready  come  forward  to  take  a  share  with  their  te* 
nants  in  the  distress  of  the  times;  and  those  who  hâve.nott 
ought  to  know  that  it  will  soon  be  too  late;  for  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  impossible,  in  most  cases,  for  farmers  to  pay 
any  thing  like  full  rent  for  the  présent  crop,  and  remain  in 
their  farms.  Besides  the  misery  which  landlords  may  prevent, 
by  a  timel^  sacrificci  it  deserves  their  serious  considération  what 
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the  conséquence  may  be  of  a  glut  of  land  coming  into  the  mar« 
ket  ai  such  a  ttme. 

Elgin,  Dccember  6,  1822. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Efficts  qf  Abundance» 

SiE, 

Peace  and  plenty  were  reckoned  by  our  anccstors  among 
ihe  greatest  blessings  which  a  country  could  enjoy.  And  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  character  stîlL  How  then  has  it  hap- 
pened,  are  thousands  asking,  that  peace  and  pienty  hâve,  for 
£ome  years,  been  attended  with  distress  to  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  people»  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Continent  qf 
Europe,  as  well  as  throughout  North  America? 

I  mcan  to  confine  my  observations,  at  présent,  to  plenty  or 
abundance,  as  applied  to  the  farmer's  produce;  for  this  is  more 
congenial  with  the  character  of  your  Maf^azine,  Now,  Sir,  I 
see  no  real  diificulty,  no  actual  self'^contiadiction  in  the  case  at 
ail.  This  country,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  North  Ame- 
rica, with  very  slight  local  exceptions,  hâve  unquestionably  pos* 
sessed  an  unusual  abundance  of  the  varions  kinds  offood  for 
the  last  five  years  ;  and  thèse  portions  of  the  world  hâve  as  un^ 
questionably  suflfered  much  distress  from  that  very  source  of 
bappiness»  This  looks  very  like  a  paradox.  Thcre  is  a  stron^ 
sceming  inconsi^tency  in  ast^erting,  that  the  source  of  universa} 
comfort  has  proved  the  source  of  verv  gênerai  distress.  And 
yet  the  fact  is  strictly  so^  The  parodoxiculness  and  inconsis- 
tency  obscrved  in  the  opinion,  arises  from  our  tnking  a  partial 
view  of  the  subject,  and  looking  at  it  through  the  médium  of 
the  préjudices  of  unenlightened  times,  or  the  fancics  of  our  foolish 
modem  economistical  théories. 

Our  ancestors,  from  their  defîcîency  în  capital  and  skîll  (the 
natural  defects  of  their  thinly-peopled  times),  found  the  abun«- 
dance  sent  by  a  fine  scason,  when  the  weather  did  for  them 
what  their  poverty  and  unskilfulness  preventcd  them  from  doing 
for  themselves,  to  be  a  source  of  gênerai  wealth.  In  those  times 
also,  barter  was  more  in  practice,  and  many  payments  were 
made  în  kind:  And,  further,  Irom  their  comparative  poverty^ 
tl)e  articles  in  use  were  much  less  varions  than  at  présent;  and» 
pf  course,  the  proportion,  which  that  part  of  expenditure,  con- 
sii>ting  of  subâLstcncci  bore  to  the  whole,  was  throughout  aU 
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ranks  mnch  greater.  Ail  this  tended  to  render  tbe  qunntîty  o( 
food  more  the  ohîect  oF  interest,  both  to  the  far  mer  and  to  his 
customers,  than  the  price. 

Our  modem  Systems  of  statistics,  which  hâve  been  borrowcd 
from  some  French  visionariesi  and  called  after  them  Systems  o( 
poiitical  ecoDomy,  and  which  hâve  been  very  universally  receiv- 
ed,  bave  also  given  a  similar  bîas  to  the  public  mind.  Âccord- 
ing  to  thèse,  the  produce  of  the  farmer  is  the  grand  source  of 
wealth  ;  indeed,  according  to  the  oldest  of  them,  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  wealth.  The  natural  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  as 
the  more  copious  any  source,  the  more  copious  must  be  its  ef- 
fecis,  the  more  abundant  the  produce  of  the  farmer,  therefore, 
the  more  abundant  must  wealth  be,  of  which  that  producc,  ac^ 
Gording  to  thèse  fanciful  theorists,  is  the  peculiar  creator. 

When  much  poverty  and  distress  are  found  nlong  with  a« 
bandance  of  food,  as  certainly  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  four 
yearSf  it  is  in  vain  for  the  practical  statistician,  who  forms  his 
opinion  from  facts,  to  say,  tnat  this  poverty  and  distress  are  de* 
nved  chicfly  from  this  very  abundance  of  produce.  The  multi^ 
tude  will  not  listen  either  to  him,  or  to  the  actually  suflêHng 
farmer.  Both  he  and  the  farmer  are  said  to  fly  in  the  very  face 
of  Providence.  They  are  stigmatized  as  faminists  wishing  for  a 
scarcity  of  food,  in  order  to  fieece  the  industrious  and  the  poor, 
and  6n  their  own  purses.  Our  various  economists  also  set  their 
Uveiy  fancies  to  work,  to  find  out  an  adéquate  cause  for  thèse 
utterly  inconsistent  results  on  their  schemes,  great  abundance 
and  much  poverty.  They  hâve  recourse  to  tne  currency,  to 
the  price  of  gold,  to  the  quantity  of  paper-money,  to  the  amount 
of  taxation,  to  artificial  priées,  and  I  know  not  what;  in  short^ 
to  every  kind  of  cause,  but  the  real  cause,  the  abundance  itself. 

The  wboie  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  our  attending  to  old 
prgudices  and  fanciful  theoretic  notions,  instead  of  facts.  Those 
inveterate  préjudices,  with  our  modem  theoretical  fancies,  hâve 
completely  bewildered  us  on  thèse  points,  so  that  we  are  ren« 
dered  incapable  of  seeing  our  way.  And  you  must  allow  me  to 
aay.  Sir,  that  the  productive  System  throws  as  clear  a  light  on 
this  as  on  ail  the  other  points  ot  statistics.  On  that  systcm  there 
is  no  inconsistency  in  the  two  facts,  a  great  abundance  and  a 
considérable  distress  arising  from  it.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatcver  in  the  case.  The  one  naturally  and  necessarily  flows 
from  the  other. 

If  the  farmer  could  pay  ail  those  wliom  he  directiy  employa^ 
and  ail  those  from  whom  he  buys,  in  corn,  according  to  mers 
aumUity^  then  tlic  more  corn  hc  produced,  the  bctter  would  it 
p^  fpr  him,    But  in  paying  those  whom  he  employs,  and  from 
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ivhom  he  buysi  he  is  constrained  to  do  as  othera  do  ;  and  with 
few  exceptions,  to  pay  through  the  médium  of  price.  The  rate 
of  price,  therefbre,  becomcs  an  essential  part  in  his  dealings,  as 
în  those  of  ail  othcr  circulators.  It  is  the  quantum  qf  his  pta- 
ducff  multiplied  bij  the  actual  rate  qf  his  price^  XDhich  regidtUet 
his  gain  or  hss,  his  income^  atid  his  power  of  reprùducing^  as  in 
the  case  of  the  circulator,  or  dealer,  in  any  other  line. 

If  agaifi,  as  M.  Say  maintains,  and  as  so  many  persons,  even 
among  those  who  write  on  the  subject,  seem  to  consider  to  be 
the  fact  with  respect  to  the  farmer,  an  increase  qf  produce  was 
équivalent  to  an  iticrease  of  valuty  then  an  abundant  produce 
would  necessarily  tend  to  enrich  him.  Or,  if  the  price  fell  pro- 
portionally  to  the  rate  of  abundance  or  over-supply  ;  that  is,  if 
the  larger  quantity  brought  a  rate  of  price  exactiy  lower  ac« 
cording  to  tne  over  quantum,  so  that  the  abundant  quantity 
multiplied  into  the  smaller  price,  produced  the  same  returo  as 
the  less  abundant,  or  the  average  quantity,  multiplied  into  the 
larger  price,  then  no  poverty  or  distress  could  arise  from  abun* 
dance.     But  this  is  not  the  iact. 

There  is  no  principle  more  really  and  efiectively  in  opération^ 
than  that  of  the  productive  System  respecting  superabundance* 
'^  A  deficiency  and  superabundatice  are  alike  apt  to  affect  the 
priée  oj  an  article  much  more  than  the  real  amount  below  or  a^ 
ûaoe  the  average  supply  would  warrant  ;  the  former  in  raising^ 
the  lutter  in  loweritig  it,  ''  *  It  is  this  principle,  by  which  nature 
chiefiy  régulâtes  the  distribution  of  the  classes,  when  the  aup* 
ply  ÎB  rather  déficient  in  any  line,  it  tempts  new  persons,  by  the 
allurement  of  more  constant  employment  and  better  prices,  to. 
come  into  that  line«  When  the  supply  is  too  great  in  a  Ûne^ 
the  slackness  of  employment  and  the  lower  prices  urge  persons 
to  leave  it  for  somc  other  established  line,  or  prompts  them  to 
attempt  some  new  line.  In  the  case  of  superabundancei  it  o* 
perates  by  means  of  distress  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  re- 

Îiuires  either  some  degree  oF  distress,  or  some  very  alluring  g& 
ers  of  advantage,  to  induce  men  to  leave  tlieir  own  Hues. 

This  principle  opérâtes  with  particuUr  severity  against  thé 
farmer,  from  the  singular  sensibilîty  of  corn  as  to  price^  no 
doubt  from  the  equability  of  the  regular  demand  for  it. 

He  has  certainly  had  fair  crops  for  the  last  five  years.  But 
ihe  quantum  of  thèse  crops  per  acre  has  been,  on  the  whoiei 
very  little  beyond  the  average  quantum  on  which,  at  a  fair 
price,  his  rent,  style  of  living,  &c.  are  calculated.  Now,  tne 
rate  of  prices  at  présent,  multiplied  into  an  average  quantum^ 
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will  giye  little  more  than  the  half,  or  50  per  cent.»  of  what  haa 
been  reckoned  a  fair  avera^çe  return.  Where,  then,  is  the  extra 
qnanUiin  to  be  found,  that  will  make  up  for  such  a  déficit  îa 
tne priée?  Itwouldbave  required  land  which  yielded  three 
qnarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  to  hâve  produced  between  five  and 
six,  to  hâve  put  the  farmer  in  a  Tair  avera^e  aCbte,  and  a  simi- 
lar  proportion  wîth  respect  to  other  produce.  But  where  haa 
any  increase,  at  ail  approacbing  such  a  rate,  takert  place?  I 
question  if  the  average  of  thèse  five  years  has  yielded  the  far« 
ner  an  increase  of  above  a  bushel  a  year  per  acre  on  ail  kinda 
of  prodttce,  or  what  is  équivalent  to  this.  How  then  can  the 
lifreat  body  of  farmers  be  othcrwise  than  distressed,  as  we  know 
the?  are,  wîth  ail  this  abundance? 

Plenty,  or  abundance,  in  the  full  sensé  of  the  term,  in  this 
case,  or  both  as  to  the  quanlity  produced^  and  the  meons  of  06- 
iamwg  ity  never  can  be  the  cause  of  distress  or  poverty  ;  but 
plenty,  or  abundance,  of  an  article,  may  operate  so  as  to  hâve 
tbe  same  effect  as  a  real  deficiency,  by  diminishing  the  means 
of  obtaîning  what  is  actually  supplied.  And  is  not  the  abun- 
dance of  the  farmer's  produce,  of  late  years,  an  abundance  of 
this  sort  to  the  community  in  gênerai  ? 

We  hâve  seen  the  resuit  of  this  abundance  to  the  fanner  him* 
self.  His  returns  dépend  on  his  produce  multîplied  into  the 
actual  price.  The  fall  of  a  shilling  per  quarter  m  wheat,  and 
a  proportionate  fail  in  other  produce,  occasions  a  ioss  to  the 
cultivating  body  in  Great  Britain  of  at  least  a  million  a  year, 
as  I  bave  el^ewhere  observed  ;  *  and  in  the  présent  dépression 
of  cattle  (ailowing  for  a  crop  somewhat  above  tlie  average  in 

5>int  of  quantity),  this  is  considerably  under  the  real  amount. 
^  now,  we  take  the  new  importation  price,  as  about  a  fair  a- 
▼erage  price  for  the  British  farmer,  the  annual  Ioss  sustained 
by  hit  class  is  above  thirty  millions  a  year.  Will  any  sensible 
persoD,  then,  affirm,  that  the  abundance  of  late  years  is  not  a 
source  of  serions  distress  to  this  body  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  not,  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
équivalent  to  a  real  evil  ? 

But  then  we  are  told,  that  though  it  proves  an  evil  to  the 
farmer,  it  is  a  real  good  to  ail  the  other  classes.  This  I  deny, 
To  certain  classes,  whose  incomes  are  fixed,  or  which,  from  cir« 
comstances,  hâve  not  been  reduced,  it  is  a  bencfit;  but,  witb 
thèse  exceptions,  to  the  grçat  mass  of  the  community,  even  out 
of  the  egricultural  lines,  it  has  proved  a  source  of  greater  or 
less  positive  disiidvantage,  or  else  of  no  benefit  whatever.    This 
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mass  I)ns  gained  only  to  the  amount  oF  the  additional  employ* 
iTient  which  those  who  hâve  fixed  annuities  or  salaries  were  en« 
abled  to  |s:ive  out  of  the  savings  on  the  price  of  food  ;  but,  after 
allowing  for  this,  it  bas,  in  one  shape  or  another,  been  depriv- 
ed  of  employaient  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
millions  a  year,  which  it  would  bave  obtained  from  the  agricui- 
tural  clasS)  had  the  priées  of  this  class  been  fair,  and  îta  own 
priées  would  bave  risen  to  a  more  remunerating  rate. 

Examine  facts.  Our  foreign  trade,  instead  of  fàlling  o£P,  hn^ 
increased.  The  manufacturing  classes  in  gênerai  are  employed» 
though  there  is  an  universal  complaint  among  them  of  the 
wrelchedness  of  their  prices.  The  building  classes  are  well 
employed  ;  but,  in  most  others,  there  is,  to  use  their  own  ex- 
pression, an  îtnusual  deadness.  And  to  what  are  this  depres* 
sion  of  prices,  and  this  slackness,  in  spite  of  an  increasing  fo* 
rcign  trade,  to  be  attributed  ?  Ur,  would  the  employment  and 
incomes  of  ail  other  classes  not  be  infinitely  improved,  if  the 
agricuUural  class  could  distribute  additional  employment  amoDg 
them  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions 
a  ycar  ? 

Cheapness  is  merely  a  comparative  quality.  Méat,  for  ex* 
ample,  inay  be  really  dearer,  that  is,  more  beyond  the  power 
of  the  great  mass  of  population  to  purchase  at  8d.  than  at  6d« 
per  lib.  Look  to  Ireland.  With  an  increasing  abundance  of 
îood,  as  is  shown  by  the  increasing  exportation  of  it,  as  well  a» 
the  dépression  of  its  price,  we  bave  seen  her  people  growing 
poorer,  in  fact  starving.  Of  what  advantage  was  it  to  the 
multitude  in  that  island,  that  méat  could  be  gotten  at  l^d.  or 
S2d.  per  lib.,  and  bread  at  about  one-third  of  the  former  price^ 
when  this  very  dépression  of  price  had  deprived  the  great  body 
of  their  employers  of  the  power  of  giving  employment,  by 
which  they  could  bave  obtained  the  means  of  purchasing  it? 

A  fall  in  the  average  prices  of  food,  must  prove  an  injary, 
and  not  a  benefit,  to  ils  consumers,  if  it  causes  their  prices  to 
fall  in  a  still  greater  ratio?  And  this  is  the  natural  resull  of 
the  third  principle  of  circulation.  I  could  aâbrd  yon  a  great 
variety  of  instances  of  this.  The  following  statement  of  a  mus- 
lin  weavcr  of  Long  Govan,  which  I  had  from  him  in  my  visit 
last  year  to  Scotland  to  see  her  King  in  the  palace  of  bis  Scot- 
tish  anccstors,  will  place  the  fact  betore  you  more  impressively 
than  the  retùrns  of  the  statistician.  Having  been  driven  into 
bis  bouse  by  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  as  I  was  passing  on  coming 
back  from  Kenfrew,  I  asked  him  whether  he  considered  be  was 
better  off,  as  some  persons  affirmed,  from  the  lowness  of  the 
price  of  bread  ?    <  By  .  no  mcansi   Sir,  '  said  he»   '  muckle 
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wauTC.  Gin  the  farmer's  priées  were  better,  oors  wouïd  be 
better  llkewise.  We've  employment,  it  îs  triie  ;  but  than,  what 
do  we  get  for  ît?  After  working  for  twelve  or  fburteen  boors 
the  tlay,  and  pelting  work  it  is,  Sir,  I  can  only  make  o  Sa-* 
turday  nigbc  scven  shillings  the  week  for  masel  and  family  ;  and 
for  ihat  very  sautn  work,  ye  see,  we  got  twelve  shillings  up  ta 
February  tbe  iast  year  (1H21),  and  even  than  it  was  muckle 
lower  than  it  bad  been.  Noo,  tbink  o  that,  Sir.  '  I  did  think 
of  it,  and  made  my  cniculations  from  it,  and  they  were  un- 
qnestionably  in  favour  of  a  better  price  for  the  farnier. 

Abundance,  then,  Sir,  according  to  the  full  sensé  of  the  tcrm^ 
in  the  case  under  discussion,  I  repeat,  signifies  not  merely  an 
abundant  suppiy  of  an  article,  but  also  abundant  means  of  oh* 
taioing  a  due  portion  of  that  suppiy.  Of  what  avail  is  the 
greatest  abundanee  of  food,  ot*  clothing,  and  other  articles,  to 
the  man  who-sees  them  in  the  various  sbops,  but  bas  no  means 
of  purchosing  them  ? 

-  Still,  say  many,  who  are  dctermined  not  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  distressed  farmer,  that  it  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  to  suppose  that  distress  can  artse  out  of  the  suppiy 
which  it  bas  sent*  But,  in  what  respect  is  the  farmer's  case 
difl^rent  from  that  of  any  other  supplier?  Part  of  the  abun- 
danee of  bis  produce  unquestionably  is  owing  to  fine  weather, 
over  which  he  bas  no  control.  And  how  can  this  alter  the 
opération  of  Naturels  prtnciples,  wtth  respect  to  demand  and 
suppiy,  as  to  price?  A  very  considérable  proportion  of  ail 
kinds  of  suppiy  dépends  on  causes  and  influences  which  are  the 
mère  results  of  inanimate  nature,  and  over  which  the  human 
will  bas  as  littlé  control  as  it  bas  over  the  weather.  And  why  is 
this  argument  urged  with  respect  to  the  suppiy  of  corn  and  cat- 
tlr,  more  than  with  respect  to  the  suppiy  of  cotton,  flax,  wool, 
silk,  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton-grower  and 
inuslin  weavcr,  ïor  example,  the  same  argument,  if  it  had  any 
weîghtatail,  would  apply  as  slrongly  as  in  the  case  of  the  corn* 
grower  and  the  baker.  The  only  différence  is,  that  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  latter  are  more  necessary.  But  how  can  this  alter 
the  nature  of  distress  arii^ing  out  of  over-stipply?  When  the 
dealer  in  cotton,  or  muslin,  &c.  com^lains  oi  a  dépression  of 
price,  arising  out  of  an  over-supplied  murket,  who  ever  thinks 
of  saying  that  he  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi<]ence,  because, 
from  the  over- suppiy  of  cotton  in  its  raw  or  worked  state,  the 
priées  will  not  remunerate  him  ? 

But  corn,  some  of  thèse  objectors  scem  to  think,  îs  an  article 
exclu sively  derived  ficm  the  bounty  of  nature.  If  this  were 
ibe  fact,  what  occasion  would  there  be  for  the  interférence  of 
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man  ?  But  ihe  truth  19,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  corn  are 
results  of  man's  skill  and  labour,  and  therefore  dépend  for  tl 
production  on  the  human  wili,  I  hâve  elsewbere  taken 
natural  produce  of  the  earth  in  an  uncultivated  state  to  be  c 
about  the  one-thirtieth  of  what  she  can  be  made  bjr  human  i 
and  labour  to  p'roduce.  *  The  natural  soil  and  the  weather 
independent  on  nian's  will.  But  compare  the  average  atat 
an  uncultivated  région  with  that  of  a  district  in  fuU  cuidvati 
or  a  heath  with  enclosed  fields  under  tillage,  and  who  h 
that  will  not  admit  the  quantum  of  corn  to  dépend  as  mucli 
the  human  will  as  the  quantum  of  most  other  articles? 

The  régulation  of  the  supply,  according  to  the  demand 
not  the  resuit  of  chance^  Dut  the  work  of  reason.  It  il 
means  of  this  faculty,  imperfect  in  the  most  intellectual,  the  i 
mer  endeavoars  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  necessary  art 
in  which  he  deals.  The  quantum  of .  that  supply  dépends 
his  calculations,  and  on  other  circumstances  more  or  less  an 
bis  control.  If  he  miscalculates,  or  if  circumstances  rcnder 
produce  more  copions  than  the  demand  warrants,  distress  * 
arise,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  over-supply.  And  how  will  < 
tress  not  prove  real  distress  to  him,  because  it  springs  from 
over-abundance  of  an  article  which  is  necessary  to  a  cerf 
amount  ?  This  distress  is  as  completely  the  resuit  of  the  pi 
ciples  of  nature,  as  the  distress  of  any  other  supplier. 

In  short,  Sir,  this  objection  against  the  farmer,  which  i 
late  so  warmly  and  generally  urged,  will  not  stand  the  tes 
examination.  It  arises  out  of  mère  groundless  préjudice  1 
misconception. 

I  hâve  thus,  as  I  conceive,  fully  repelled  this  insidious  att 
on  the  distressed  fàrmer;  but  before  I  close  my  letter,  I  I 
leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  continued  depressioi 
the  price  of  his  produce.  In  my  former  letters,  I  hâve  g< 
fully  into  the  causes  of  this  dépression  in  its  origin  and  p 
ffress.  I  hâve  seen  no  reason  for  changing  my  opinions*  ] 
nrom  that,  facts  hâve  hitherto  more  and  more  proved  to  1 
that  the  views  taken  of  the  subject  in  those  letters  were  corr 

Fanciful  theorists.  may  still  continue  to  dream  about  c 
rency,  the  price  of  gold,  taxation,  and  so  forth  ;  but  no  do 
can  exist  among  practical  statisticians  of  the  immédiate  causi 
the  continued  dépression  being  a  constant  over-supply  in 
weekly  markets,  particularly  in  the  great  regulating  market 
the  two  islands,  that  of  London. 

The  chief  cause  at  présent  of  this  constant  over-supply  ii 
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be  found  in  the  necessities  of  tbe  farmers,  arising  out  of  the  long 
oontinaed  depi'ession  of  price.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as 
I  bave  shown  in  a  former  leiter,  tbat  there  sbould  be  a  great 
annual  surplus  of  corn  in  the  two  islands  ;  and  wben  I  consider,' 
on  tbe  one  hand,  tbe  diminution  in  tbe  stimulus  on  extending 
cultivation  for  tbe  last  tbree  years»  and,  on  tbe  otber,  tbe  rapid 
increase  of  our  population,  wbicb  requires  tbe  produce  ot  at 
least  tbree  or  four  bundred  tbousand  additional  acres  per  an- 
num,  or  else  a  superior  cultiration  equif  aient  to  tbat,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  admit,  witb  ail  tbe  favourableness  of  tbe  seasons, 
adaed  to  tbe  large  supplies  firom  Ireland,  tbat  tbe  annual  sur- 
plus can  be  great  But  a  weekly  surplus  is  perfecdy  sufficient 
to  account  for  tbe  wbole^  and  tbat  unquestionably  exists. 

You  bave  my  opinion  respecting  macbinery.  I  bave  endea- 
voured  to  sbow,  tbat,  by  its  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  it 
tends,  on  tbe  whole,  to  create  an  additional  demand  for  buman 
labour,  and  to  enricb  population.  *  But  in  tbis  spécial  case^  I 
cannot  help  consîdering  tbat  powerful  engine  of  rapid  supply, 
the  thrasbing  machine,  to  be  a  strong  accessory  in  tbis  constant 
over-supply.  It  too  efièctively  assists  tbe  distressed  farmer  in 
doing  bimself  a  mischief,  by  enabling  bim  to  supply  the  market 
too  rapidly  and  prematurely,  and  keepîng  it  in  a  state  of  C(m« 
Btant  glut  in  quantity,  and  dépression  m  price. 

Facts,  and  reasoning  from  them,  bave  overcome  the  invete- 
rate  préjudices  respecting  taxation,  and  staggered  tbe  more  re- 
flective  of  our  agriculturists,  and  even  fairly  convinced  some  of 
the  clearer  headed  among  them.  But  it  would  seem,  from  tbe 
harangues  at  popular  meetings,  and  the  way  in  wbicb  they  are 
received,  tbat  tbe  gross  delusion  respecting  réduction  still  pre- 
vails  among  the  great  mass.  As  neither  facts  nor  reasoning 
can  make  an  impression  on  thèse  people,  ail  I  can  hope  is,  tbat 
our  legislators  and  rulers  wiil  bave  the  good  sensé  firmly  to  re- 
ject allsucb  suicidai  measnres,  so  ignorantly  suggested  by  those 
ciiltivators  to  their  own  injury. 

Réduction  is  itself  the  evil.  Far  from  being  the  remedy  for 
the  distress  of  the  farmer,  which  arises  out  of  a  depressed  rate 
of  price,  it  tends  to  render  bis  case  worse,  by  depressing  bis 
prices  still  further.  What  bas  been  the  resuit  of  ail  the  réduc- 
tions made  expressly  to  please  or  benefit  bim  ?  They  hâve  only 
served  to  plunge  bim  into  deeper  distress  ;  and  such  must  be 
the  conséquence  of  ail  réduction  in  the  présent  state  of  bis  mar- 
ket. Its  necessary  efFect  is,  to  diminish  the  demand  and  increase 
the  supply  ;  and,  by  prompting  bim  to  uncharge  in  bis  prices 
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xnore  than  thc  réduction  in  the  charge  upon  him,  it  teniU  to 
coniinuc,  nnd  even  increase,  the  dépression. 

I  conft'ss,  I  am  almost  in  despair  as  to  tbe  efFect  ofreasoning 
on  peopie  so  nufortunately  given  up  tQ  mcre  préjudices.  The 
admirable  corn  bill  of  last  ^.ear  bas  so  conipletely  secured  oav 
home  market  to  our  home  grower,  when  importation  is  not  ne* 
ccssa.ry,  or  against  excessive  importation  when  it  Ls,  that*  as  I 
conjectured  would  he  the  rcsult  of  this  grand  measure»  British 
capitalists  are  tcmpted  l^y  it  to  speculate  in  British  corn.  It  is 
iindcrstood,  that  se  verni  capitalists  are  disposed  to  speculate  in 
this  way  :  and  they  hâve  now  and  ihe»  lately»  it  is  said^  attempt* 
ed  a  bcginning;  bu:  as  soon  as  the  le^st  appearance  of  a  de- 
inand  took  place,  the  farmei:s,  instead  of  holding  back  a  littles 
and  tempting  the  speculator  by  a  fairer  prospect  to  go  on,  in- 
stantly  poured  a  fresh  déluge  of  corn  into  the  market  from  ail 
quarters.  Down  went  prices  once  more.  The  speculator  waa 
alarmed,  and  ceased  to  act,  as  he  could  not  tell  how  far  de* 
pression  would  go  again.  Thus  he  bas  been  fairiy  paralyzed,  in 
an  attempt  which  would  bave  been  of  infinité  advantage  to  th9 
farmer. 

Whilc  so  many  of  our  more  eminent  agriculturists,  from  mifrr 
conception,  continue  to  mîslead  the  grcat  body  with  visionary 
notions  about  the  causes  of  the  agricultural  distress,  I  hâve  no 
hope  but  from  circumstanccs.  If,  instead  of  feeding  them  with 
delusive  hopes  as  to  the  efîect  of  schemes  which,  were  they  aot- 
ed  upon,  would  only  tend  to  lower  their  prices  still  fartherf 
they  would  endeavour  to  impress  on  tlieir  mind,  that  the  real 
çaiise  of  the  dépression  is  a  constantly  over-supplied  market; 
that  this  can  be  corrected  only  by  shortening  the  supply  ;  an4 
tl>at,  to  accomplish  this,  every  one  ought  to  noid  back  as  much 
as  possible,  an  altération  to  the  better  migîit  be  effected.  But 
I  despair  of  tl)eir  showing  so  much  practical  wisdom  in  a  casa 
ivhere  fancy  and  préjudice  bave  so  much  sway.  Circumstances, 
indccd,  may  achieve  what  rensoniug  cannot.  Should  the  piie^ 
cent  warlike  menaces  on  the  Continent  end  in  actions,  thc  re- 
suit might  improve  the  income  of  the  farmers  more  than  ail  the 
fine  réduction  schemes  of  wrong-headed  theorists» 

I  know  not  that  the  Législature  can  do  more  for  the  cultiva;* 
tor  than  it  bas  donc,  uniess  it  were  to  adopt  some  such  plan  a» 
that  recommended  in  your  Pamphlet  on  ^  the  Depressed  State  of 
Agriculture,  '  but  which  it  declined  to  adopt  last  year.  By  in* 
creasing  the  demand,  it  would  tend  to  raise  tbe  price.  And  as 
a  real  friend  to  the  farmer,  1  close  my  ietter  with  frankly  and 
honestly.  stating  it  as  the  resuit  of  ail  my  inquiries  conceming 
the  causes  of  ma  dUtrcssed  cpnditioo,.  that  no  measure  can  do 
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Ikmgoodj  but  thai  yohidh  U  cqlcidated  tn  raisr  Jii$  priées  i  and 
ikttt  ail  réduction  measures  will  onIj/  iend^  bjj  diminh/iing  ihe  de*- 
matid^  and   depressing  his  2>J^ices  siill  Jurther^  ta  increase  hif 
distre$$. 
Camdin  Towh  dl«^  January^  1823,  S.  Ôray« 


VOR  TH^  FARMEB'S  MAGAZINE. 

Prûieedtngi  ofiM  Scoiiisk  Cotthiies  on  ike  Su^ect  qfAgriùullural 

Distress. 

[We  bai^  been  favoured  with  a  séries  of  papers  upon  thi» 
iraportaDt  subject,  which  wé  lay  beforé  our  readers  without 
commentary  or  remark.3 

No.  1^ — Original  Résolutions  qflhe  County  ofCailhness* 

At  8  Oenerbl  Meeting  of  the  Freeholders,  Justices  of  thé 
Peaoe»  an^  Coittmissiôners  of  Sopply  of  the  Coanty  of  Cfutb» 
ness^  held  at  t^hurso,  the  i9tb  day  of  Septeuiber  l8â2, 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  âiNclAiR,  Baft,  In  the 
Chaur, 

The  feUowii^  ResolittkMs  vere  unitmitioliâly  adopted  :-— 

!•  Thst  the  Proprietors  atid  Occupiers  of  Land  in  Oreat 
Britaki  alld  Irdand^  are  redueed  to  such  ânf  alarming  st^te  of 
diitreaSi  that  tt  is  indîspensably  nece$$ary,  for  ail  parties,  wiUioilt 
regardûig  polkical  différences,  oordially  to  combine,  in  one  unit^ 
ed  effbrti  to  save  sueh  vaktabie  inierests  from  total  destruction^ 

12.  That  tho  land  of  the  country  is  the  real  foundatîon  of  poU« 
tical  strength,  and  theonly  aolid  basis  of  national  prosperhy; 
and  that  commerce  and  manufacture^  however  important  ^B 
sources  of  employment  in  a  populous  country,  câm  only  be^T^*- 
Èumently  usefid^  icr  so  far  as  ihey  are  foanded  on^  and  connected 
witht  Agriculture. 

S.  That  to  whatever  causes  the  distiresses  of  Agriculture  are 
owing,  there  must  be  some  remedy,  or  means  of  alleviation  ;  an4 
thaty  on  every  princîple  of  policy  and  of  justice,  the  latided  and 
iu-ming  interests  ought  not  to  be  sacrinced,  for  the  supposed 
advantage  of  less  essential  classes  of  the  community. 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  G!ombining  Ù\e  strength  of  tb^ 
kmded  interests,  and  to  facilitate  the  success  ôf  dieir^exertions,  it 
would  be  bighiy  désirable  that  the  several  counties  in  Scotland,. 
at  their  next  Micbaelmas  meetirtgs,  should  appoint^  Committees  of 
ife  Frwholdeni  and  odier  respectable  pr(q;>rielor»  of  landf  in  eftoil 
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coiintyf  to  assemble  at  Edinbnrgli^  pfretious  to  the  meeting  of 
the  ensuÎDg  Session  of  Parliamenti  in  order  to  concert  sndi 
measures  as  may  be  thought  most  advisabie  for  their  common 
safety,  in  the  présent  alarming  crisis. 

5.  That  copies  of  thèse  Résolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
Lords  Lieutenants,  and  to  the  iConveners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties;  aiso  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlîamenti  rési- 
dent in  Scotland,  in  hopes  that,  <<  by  a  united  ejffbrt^  **  in  the 
manner  above  pointed  out,  the  landed  andfarming  interests 
may  still  be  rescued  from  the  ruin  with  which,  otherwise,  they 
must  necessarily  be  overwhekned. 

No.  2. — Substance  qf  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Address  to  the  Tree^ 
holders  ofCaithness^  at  a  Meeting  held  at  Th%irso  on  the  i9tk 
September^  1822. 

At  the  désire  of  several  respectable  friends  to  agri(hiltare^  I 
baVe  been  induced  to  press  on  your  attention,  the  ^necessitj  of 
making  <<  one  united  ^ort  "  to  save,  if  it  k  yet  possible,  Ùm 
Landâ  and  Farming  interests  of  the  country,  firom  the  ruin 
vhich  now  threatens  them,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  averted, 
must  necessarily  involve  the  nation  at  large  in  one  gênerai  ea^ 
lamity. 

The  distress  which  we  so  fatally  expérience,'  arises  fron^the 
low  rates  at  which  ail  our  agricultural  productions,  when  they 
are  disposed  of  (which  cannot  alwinrs  be  acdomplished),  fetch  at 
the  présent  moment;  and  the  misrortune  is,  that  thèse  rates  are 
more  likely  still  to  dîminish  than  to  increase.  The  inévitable 
conséquences  are,  that  the  farmer  will  give  up  raising  articles 
for  which  he  does  not  rcceive  a  return  adéquate  to  his  labour  ; 
and  that  we  shall  soon  be  reduced  to  a  precarioas  and  dîsgrace- 
ful  dépendance  on  foreign  coxmtxieè  for  food^  with  a  great  risk 
of  fréquent  famine. 

The  important  subject  before  us  may  be  considered,  with  a 
view  either  to  the  mass  of  property  at  stake,  or  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  dépend  on  agriculture  for  their  means  of  snbskt» 
ence. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  singular  that^  in  a  country  where 
the  rights  of  property  are  so  much  respected,  that  if  one  maa 
robs  another  of  a  few  shillings  on  the  highway,  he  is  subjected 
to  ar  capital  punishment  ;  yet  in  that  very  country,  property  in 
land,  calculated  to  hâve  been  wonh,  previous  to  the  late  dépré- 
ciation, above  one  thousand  millions  Sterling,  shall  ruiï  the  risk 
of  being  reduced  to  one  half,  and  in  many  cases  to  one-third,  of 
ks  former  value,  withput  any  effectuai  means  being  taken  to 
prevent  so  fatal  a  catastrophe. 
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As  to  the  number  of  persons  whose  means  of  snbsistence  is  îu 
hazard,  if  no  effectuai  steps  are  taken  for  their  relief,  by  the 
latest  statement  that  bas  been  presented  to  Parliament,  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  *  in  Great  Britain  aîone^  *  exclusive  of  Ireland, 
amounted  to  589,37459  of  which  474,596  occupied  land  exceecj- 
Uig  50/.  per  annum  of  rent,  and  consequently  were  subjected  to 
the  tax  on  property.  This  immense  body,  comprehending  the 
most  useful  and  the  most  valuable  subjects  in  the  empire,  a  cal- 
jlous  philosopher  would  doon),  wjthout  the  least  hésitation,  to 
ulter  ruiriy  in  compliance  with  some  favourite  dogma,  which  he 
dîgnifies  with  the  na^ne  of  ^  a  Principle  of  Political  Economy,  * 
Yet  th^se  589,374  farmers,  with  their  famiiies,  and  the  servants» 
labourers,  and  tradesmen  and  their  famiiies,  dépendent  npon 
them,  cannot,  on  an  average,  be  estimated  at  less  than  ^tenfor 
each  former^  *  and  consequently,  must  amount  in  ail  to  about 
six  millions  of  soûls.  Can  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nation  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  misery,  without  danger  to  the  wbole  comp 
munity  ? 

Déplorable  as  our  situation  has  become,  it  îs  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  there  does  not  exist  some  mpdep  by  which  the  evils  we 
complain  of  mi^ht  not  either  be  entirejy  removed,  or  at  least 
greatly  mitigat^,  provided  that  the  attention  of  his  Mojesty'ç 
Government,  and  of  both  Houles  of  Parliament,  were  cordially 
and  incessantly  directed  to  discover  the  means  of  relief.  But 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  essential  that  the  Landed  Interest  shall 
foTjget  ail  their  political  différences,  and  unité  for  their  common 
safety  and  existence.  As  a  foundation  of  such  a  union,  I  beg 
to  sut^mit  tbis  foUowing  resolutions  to  the  considération  of  this 

No.  8, — On  the  Proceedings  ofihe  Scotch  CountieSf 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Scotch  counties,  to  obtain  relief 
for  the  distresses  of  agriculture,  seems  to  be  as  likely  to  be  suç- 
cessful,  as  any  that  has  hitherto  been  thought  of.  Instead  of 
each  county  acting  for  itself,  and  suggesting  measures,  perhaps 
totally  differing  trom  those  which  others  had  recommended, 
Committees  from  each  county  were  appointed,  to  meet  at  Edin- 
borgh,  to  concert  an  unifbrm  plan  of  proceeding,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  combinée  effort  for  the  relief  of  agriculture. 

The  Committees  appointed  on  this  occasion,  from  13  counties» 
were  first  assembled  at  Sdinburgh  on  the  16th  of  December, 
and  nominated  a  Sub-committee,  to  prépare  a  Report,  which 
was  printcd  and  circulated  for  considération,  and  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  subseauent 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee»  beld  at  the  Waterloo  Hôtel» 
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on  the  23d  of  December.  The  proceedîtigs  were  thenprintedy 
and  transmitted  to  ail  the  counties  of  ScotUnd»  for  their  con* 
currence. 

It  is  surprising  how  well  the  business  went  on,  considering 
that  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  had 
never  seen  each  other  before  (<!onie  of  them  had  corne  on  pur* 
pose  from  the  country  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Edinburgh),  an4 
spme  of  them  had  lather  restricted  authority  from  their  consti^ 
tuents.  But,  on  the  wholei  every  thing  proceeded  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  m*eatest  disposition  appeared  to 
avoid  any  thing  that  could  irritate,  in  particular  any  political 
allusions,  and  to  promote,  by  every  possible  means,  'tne  great 
purpose  for  which  tbey  had  been  assembled, — the  relief  of  agri- 
ci|lture, 

The  first  great  object  to  be  attempted  was,  to  fix  on  some 
measures  which  the  General  Committee  could  u7iantmouslj/  re- 
commend  to  their  constituents.  And  for  that  purpof^e,  the 
Members  of  the  Sub- committee,  in  preparing  their  Report, 
sacrificed  any  shades  of  différence  in  opinion,  with  a  view  of 
concurring  in  one  gênerai  plan. 

The  next  point  was,  to  suggest  such  measures  as.fnight  like^ 
wise  be  acceptable  to  the  Agricultural  classes  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  that  the  whole  might  combine  in  on^  gênera)  effort. 
And  this  object  will  probably  be  attained,  if  the  English  and 
Irish  agriculturists  will  re$^trict  their  views  to  measures  pureljf 
agricultural^  and  likely  to  be  obtained. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  1.  that  if  the 
Resolutions  recommended  by  the  Scotch  €ounti^s  are  supported 
with  union  and  with  energy  by  the  Agricultural  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  no  doubt  can  oe  entertained  of  their 
success  ;  and,  2.  that  if  such  an  event  tnkes  place,  some  most 
essential  objects  will  be  obtained,  which  will  not  only  save  ^  ihe 
icrecks  of  agriculture^  '  but  will  also  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
fis  future  prosperity. 

4ùdinburgh^  January^  1823. 

No.  4. — Proceedings  qf  a  Meeting  qf  the  General  Committee^ 
.  uppointed  by  various  Counties  in  Scotland^  f'^&y^t  -Banjf^ 
Caii/iness,  Cromarty^  Dumbartoti^  J^lg^^h  J^lf^f  Jborfdr^  JLmt 
nafki  Mid'Lothiim^  lieifrew^  StUherland  and  Wtgtun)^  ta 
vicet  at  Edinburgh^  for  the  purpose  qf  considering  tbe  Agriçul* 
tmal  pistresses  oj  the  Couniry^  and  the  Meatis  qf  rdieving 
fhem.  Held  at  the  Walerloo  Hofely  on  Monday  the  ^iid  day  qf 
December,  \S'J12. 

fica  Itight  Honourable  Sir  JoUN  SjxcLJis,  Sort,  in  th^  Chqir^ 


lÉSi.  ProeOiUh^  ^  ihè  tSctitthh  h)unties.  9è 

•  ■  •       •  *  ■        ^     • 

The  CSbaîrman  laid  before  the  Meeting  a  Repôrtj  rfrawû  ttp 
fcy  a  Sub-commîttee,  appoinied  by  a  former  Oîeneral  Meeting 
on  the  16th  December,  whiçh  consbted  of  the  folio wing  Mett^ 
oérs» 

1.  The  Earl  of  Roseberby^ 
2«  The  Lord  Beluaven, 

3.  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart.  of  Alluiton» 

4.  JoHK  Vans  Agnew,  £sq.  of  Sheucban, 

5.  Gilbert  Laing  Meason,  Esq.  of  Lindertist 

6.  George  Robertson  Scott,  Esq.  of  Benholm,  and 

7.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  Chairman. 

After  Bome  discnssion,  tbe  foUowing  Report  was  unanimotisfy 
Approved  of. 

REPORT. 

The  Sub-commlttee  beg  leave  to  express  the  opinions  they 
bave  formed»  on  the  important  subject  referred  to  them,  in  the 
foUowing  order. 

I.  That  one  great  cause  of  the  présent  agricultural  distresi 
arises  from  the  rapid  altération  that  took  place  in  the  currency» 
in  conséquence  of  the  act  59.  Geo.  III.  cap.  49.»  ivhich  bas  in- 
creased  the  real  value  of  ail  mone^  paymcntsi»  rendered  the 
priées  of  ail  the  productions  of  the  soil  disproportionally  low^ 
and  occasioned  a  want  of  a  suffîcient  circulating  médium  in  the 
country;  therebv  augmenting,  to  a  great  degree,  the  heàvy 
pressure  of  taxation,  and  of  other  burdens  afiecting  thpse  classes 
who  are  now  sufferîng  ;  and  hence,  that  many  persons  who  havé 
entered  iuto  money  engagements^  are  involved  in  obligations 
which  they  cannot  fui  fil,  without  ruin  to  themselves  and  their 
familles. 

II.  That  if  the  provision  of  the  said  act  [59.  Geo.  III.  c.  49.)f 
by  which  <  ail  the  restrictions  on  payments  in  cash,  shall  final* 
ly  cease  and  détermine  on  the  ist  of  May  1823,'  be  carrxed 
into  effcct,  it  is  likely  greatly  to  aggravate  the  severe  distress 
nowexisting;  and  that  Parliamcnt,  therefore,  should  be  péti* 
tioncd  to  direct  their  earliest  attention  to  ihat  enactment. 

m.  That  the  hardships  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  the 
audden  altération  in  the  currency  before  mentioned,  appear  to 
the  Committee  to  hâve  been  considerably  increased,  by  tne  ton* 
current  opération  of  the  Coinage  act  (^6.  Geo.  III.  cap.  68. )# 
by  which,  in  conséquence  of  the  régulations  for  the  éilver  coin^ 
nsCf  gold  is  made  the  sole  légal  tender  for  payments,  except  to 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings. 

IV.  That  a  remission  of  taxation,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  public  safety  a^d  interests,  and  with  the  préservation  of  tbf 
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naticmal  faith  ;  and  (wbere  practicable)  the  substitudon  of  taxes 
which  would  press  more  equally  upon  the  whole  community,  ia 
the  room  of  some  which  are  severely  feit  by  those  whose  in* 
cornes  (now  greatly  reduced)  are  derived  from  land,  would  be 
a  p'eat  source  of  relief. 

V  •  That  it  would  be  very  désirable  to  hâve  country  banks 
established  in  England  and  Ireland,  on  principles  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  Scotiand»  which,  by  augmenting  the  circula- 
tion, and  placing  it  on  a  footing  of  security,  would  confer  an 
essential  benefit  upon  every  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  whose 
interests  are  now  so  closely  combined. 

VI.  That  although  the  Committee  do  not  venture  to  recom- 
mend,  in  the  présent  situation  of  the  country,  that  any  fresh 

Provisions  should  be  introduced  into  the  Corn-laws,  as  now  esta* 
lished,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  permission  to  warehouse 
foreign  grain  in  this  kingdom,  has  an  efiect  very  prejudicial  to 
the  whoTesome  and  intended  opération  of  those  laws. 

VII.  That  by  improvements  in  the  distillery  laws,  an  ade« 
quate  réduction  of  tne  duty  on  spirits,  and  more  freedom  to  the 
trade,  a  p^uch  larger  consumption  of  grain  would  take  place 
than  at  présent, — the  revenue  would  be  increased, — ^a  Éetter 
quality  of  spirits  made, — and  the  fraudulent  practices  which 
now  accompany  distillation,  with  their  demoralizing  effects, 
would  be  prevented  or  diminished  ;  and  that,  by  adopting  also 
a  better  System  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  béer»  the  con- 
sumption of  that  articlci  find  conseauently  of  barley,  would  be 
^eatly  increi^ed. 

The  Meeting  then  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  day  be  transmitted  to  the  Convener  of  every  county  m 
Scptland,  with  a  request,  that  he  shall  take  the  earliest  opporw 
tunity  in  his  power  of  calling  a  county  meeting  to  take  thc) 
same  into  its  immédiate  consioeration. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Succoth,  seconded  by  the  Honouv 
able  Lieutenant- General  DufiT,  thethanks  of  the  Meeting  were 
voted  to  the  Sub- committee,  for  having  conducted  the  businesii 
referred  to  them  with  so  much  zeal^  prudence  and  abiiity. 

Upon  the  thanks  being  voted  to  the  Chairman,  he  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  that  the  business  had  been  brought  to  so 
happy  a  conclusion»  and  his  full  conyi<^oh,  if  the  proceedings 
of  tnat  day  were  acted  upon  energéticaUy  by  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  that  conséquences  highiy  usefui  to  the  country  at 
large  might  be  confidéntly  reliea  on.  He  part^c\ilarly  alluded 
to  tiie  plan  of  making  silver,  jointly  with  gold,^  a  légal  tender, 
by  mefuis  of  which  aloqe,  bwing  to  the  low  priée  of  tilv^ 
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(4«.  1  Id.  per  onnce),  compared  to  its  mint  price  (5à.  6d.  per 
ounce),  an  addition  would  be  made  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12  per 
cent,  tp  the  priées  of  ail  agricultural  productions;  and  anotner 
most  important  object,  an  tncrease  qf  ciradaiioth  would  likewise 
be  obtaîned  ;  for  the  issuers  of  paper  money  would  be  enabled 
to  maintain  in  circulation  a  larger  amount,  when,  instead  of 
being  compçUed  to  pay  exclus! vely  in  gold  at  3/.  17s.  lO^d.  per 
ounce,  they  could,  in  their  option,  pay  in  silver  at  the  rate  of 
58. 5d.  per  ounce.  He  added,  that  either  silver  alone,  or  joint*- 
ly  with  gold,  had  been  a  légal  tender  in  this  country  .  from  the 
most  ancient  periods  of  its  history,  till  the  Bank-restr^ction  and 
the  Coinage  act  of  1816,  when,  for  the  first  time,  gold  was 
made  excluswefyf  expept  for  paymçnts  iinder  forty  shilhngs,-  the 
standard  of  value» 

JoifN  SiNCLAiÉ,  Ckairman» 

m 

♦^*  An  improvement  of  the  currency  being  the  principal  mea- 
sure  recommended  by  the  General  Commiltee,  the  pror 
priety  of  that  pneasur^  was  eaforced  in  the  foUowing 
Paper, 

• 

No.  $•— On  the  Propriety  qfmakifig  Silver fJoirUly  *mith  Gold»  a 

Légal  Tender. 

By  THE  RiGHT  HON.  SiR  JoHN  SlNCI,AIR|   BaRT. 
*•  QM  îs  not  the  xpofiey  of  the  world,  or  me^sure  of  commerce,  or  fit  tobe  io**\ 

All  that  can  be  attenipted  at  this  time  is,  to  give  a  gênerai 
view  of  this  most  important  .question»  For  that  purpose  itls 
proposed  to  consider,  1.  What  was  formerly  the  standard  of' 
yalue  in  this  coqntry; — 2.  What  are  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  gold; — S.  What  are  the  objections  to  that  métal  j — (•  What 
are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  silver  ; — 5*  Whether  silver  mîght 
not  be  made,  '  jointly  with  gold,  a  légal  tender  ; — and,  Q.  What 
ndvantages  the  agricultuiists  would  obt^in,  were  that  measure 
adopted. 

Account  of  the  kgal  tenders  established  in  Englaud. — Silveç" 
coins  were,  tili  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  the  only 
money  of  Briiish  manufacture.  A  few  cold  pièces  were  coined 
by  Henry  III.  ;  but  Edward  III.  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who 
issued  them  to  any  amount.     Gold  was  then  made  a  légal  ten- 

f  l>oçke*s  fiirther  Considérations  concerning  Raising  the  Value  of 
ïloney,  pp.  75|  76. 


der,  ftt  the  mînt  rate^  joîntly  wîth  sîlver,  ûï  thé  rate  or  value 
whîch  the  soYereigns  8uccessively  set  upon  thcm,  till  the  ]5th 
Charles  IL,  whcn  they  were  penrtîtted  to  take  iheîr  value  ac- 
cording  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  mnrkct. 
This  continued  to  be  the  case,  till,  by  a  proclamation  3.  Geo.  I., 
an.  1717,  the  rate  or  value  of  a  guinea  in  currency  was  unfbr- 
tunately  fixed  at  21s.,  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  it  ought  to  hâve  been  4d.  or  cven  6d.  less;  and  thus, 
by  giving  a  fatal  prépondérance  to  gold,  we  hâve  got  involved 
■  in  our  présent  difficultics,  it  beîng  much  more  difficult  to  kecp 
up  a  currency  in  gold  than  in  silver.  By  the  i4?th  Geo.  III., 
•  silver  cohis*  were  enacted  to  be  a  légal  tender  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding  25/.,  (to  which  sum  it  was  restricted,  owing  to  the  dé- 
ficient State  of  the  silver  currency  at  that  time)  ;  but,  by  the 
law  as  it  thcn  stood,  silver  coin  was  a  légal  tender  to  avy  amaunt^ 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  2d.  pcr  ounce,  and,  by  implication,  bullion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  ihat  origînally  silver  was 
the  sole  légal  tender,  and,  joinlly  with  gold,  continued  to  be  so 
until  the  Bank  restriction  in  17^7.  When,  however,  it  was  re- 
solvcd  to  return  to  a  coin  currency,  then,  by  a  récent  act  (56. 
George  III.  c.  68.),  passed  only  in  the  ycar  1816,  fi/i'  the  Jint 
time  in  the  hhtory  of  our  cohiagr^  gold  was  made  the  scie  stan- 
dard of  value,  and  the  only  légal  tnuler  for  discharging  debt. 

Arguments  m  favimr  of  gold. — The  first  argument  in  fuvour 
of  gold  is,  that  it  is  more  contbrmable  to  the  increased  tiffluence 
of  the  country.  We  are  told,  that,  in  the  enrly  and  less  wcalthy 
stages  of  Society,  copper  coins  alone  are  known  ;  that  by  degrees 
silver  is  introduced  ;  and  as  mercantile  transactions  become 
more  fréquent  and  important,  silver  coins  of  a  greater  sizc  and 
value  are  used  ;  that  gold  then  takes  its  place.  * 

The  answer  to  this,  however,  is  obvious.  As,  in  the  most  re- 
fined  State  of  commerce,  cven  gold  itself  is  found  inconvénient 
for  large  payments,  a  substitutc  it;  provided  by  means  of  bills 
and  paper  circulation,  and  thcn  it  becomcs  as  easy  to  mâke  a 
paymeiit,  or  to  discharge  a  debt  to  any  amount,  whether,  no- 
minally,  it  is  in  silver  or  in  gold,  through  the  médium  of  paper. 

The  second  argument  in  favour  of  gold  is,  an  idea  of  its  su- 
perior  steadiness.  But,  whatever  mîght  formerly  havc  been  the 
case,  that  is  complciely  disprovcd  by  a  return  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  from  which  it  nppears,  that  during  ihe  existence  of 
the  late  war,  silver  was  niucii  less  subjoct  to  variation  than  gold. 

Objections  to  gold  as  the  standard. — Thèse  secm  to  me  to  bQ 

entitled  to  much  considération. 

- 

*  Lord  Livcrpool  on  Coini. 
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l«  Oold  beitig  a  scarce  article,  It  id  mdre  difficult  to  procure 
it  fai  sufBcient  ûuantttîes  for  the  purposes  of  gênerai  circulation^ 
or  to  retain  it,  tf  other  couhtries  hâve  re&olved  to  procure  it* 

9.  Gold  being  a  8ofter  material)  it  is  more  expensive  to  keep 
it  up  at  its  due  weight  as  coin. 

8.  It  is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  be 
oonatantly  weighing  gold  coins,  to  ascertain  whether  they  ought 
to  pass  ;  and, 

4.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  a  most  judicious  author,  *  TJiat  \f 
goid  is  mode  the  standard^  ami  its  prtce  is  lawcredf  the  priées  if 
ail  commodities  wiliJaU  proportionably  s  '  the  very  calatnity  now 
(xnnplained  of. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  silver, — The  arguments  în  favour  of 
silver,  as  being  either  the  sole  proper  standard  of  value,  or  en* 
tided  to  be  so,  jointly  with  goid,  seem  to  me  to  be  unanswer^ 
able. 

1  •  It  is  évident  that  gold  may  be  dispensed  with,  more  espe* 
cially  since  the  invention  of  paper  money;  bfd  silver  cannot^ 
being  essential  for  the  smaller,  consequentiy  the  more  nnmerous 
paycients. 

2.  Silver,  aiso,  cannot  be  so  ea!>ily  or  so  profitably  meltcd 
down,  and  consequentiy  is  more  likely  to  be  kept  in  circulation, 
unless  an  undue  prépondérance  is  given  to  gold. 

5.  It  is  évident  that  silver,  being  a  bulkier  article,  cannot  be 
exported  but  at  a  greater  risk  and  heavier  charges  ;  consequentiy 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  retained  at  home. 

4.  AH  our  accounts  are  kept  in  pounds  or  shillings,  or  in  re« 
fêrence  to  silver.  Gold  may  be  used  for  particular  payments» 
M  fées,  where  read^  money  is  required  ;  but  silver  is  the  money 
tftuxount. 

5.  Siiyer  is  not  so  apt  to  be  hoarded  as  gold,  in  whicb  sulv* 
itance  a  large  value  may  be  kept  in  a  small  compass.  Silver, 
tfaerefore,  is  more  to  be  depended  on  as  a  permanent  médium  of 
circulation  ;  whereas  the  diminution  of  gold  as  a  currency  has 
bcen  lamented  as  a  great  public  evil,  m  a  speech  from  the 
Tbrone  to  Parliament. 

6.  Silver,  also,  is  the  gênerai  tender  or  standard  of  value  ia 
almost  ail  other  commercial  countries;  and  it  is-not  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  any  country  to  be  an  exception  to  a  gênerai  rule. 

On  thèse  grounds  it  is,  that  &ilver  cyer  has,  and,  in  the  judg>» 
nient  of  the  ablest  men,  ever  will  hold  the  prérogative  of  being 
the  gênerai  standard  in  commercial  countrie?,  gold  being  al« 

w^ys  valued  by  silver,  but  not  silver  by  gold.  *     Why  then 

- 

*  Locke,  Andersen  on  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  74.  Montesquieu, 
6îr  Williiuo  Pett^,  Jpaes  la  bi^  In^uiry,  pp.  i^  3^»  39,  and  111,  are 
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ehould  Great  Britain  be  an  exception?  Or  why  should  we 
pverturn  a  System  that  bad  existed  for  many  centuries,  more 
especially  as,  by  that  change,  we  bave  added  materially  to  the 
pppression  arising  from  tbe  re-establisbment  of  a  metaUic  pur- 
rency  ? 

On  silver  being  madefjointlj/witfi  goldj  a  légal  tender» — Tbere 
are  certainly  objections  to  tliiç  plan,  and  it  ^ill  require  great 
judgment  to  fix  on  the  proportions  between  the  two  metals.  If 
gold  is  rated  higher  at  our  mint,  in  proportion  to  silver,  than  it 
18  in  other  countries,  gold  will  necessafily  be  brought  in  hère  ii^ 
greater  plenty,  and  our  silver  will  be  exported.  f  This  united 
standard  was  revived  by  an  act  that  possed  in  the  year  1 798, 
(88.  Geo.  III.  c.  $9.)  y  and  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  declared, 
'  That  during  ihe  whole  tiroe  that  the  two  metals  were  jointly 
recognised  ^s  légal  tenders,  no  objection  was  made  to  it«'| 
How,  in  opposition  to  such  authority,  and  the  uniform  prac- 
tice  of  many  centuries,  a  new  system  should  hâve  been  adopted^ 
i»  to  me  unaccountable. 

On  the  advaniages  that  the  agricuUurist  wauld  dérive  from  a 
revival  of  the  old  system. — This  is  easily  explained.  The  pré- 
sent price  of  silver  is  4s*  lld,  The  mint  price  is  58.  Çd. 
]H[ence,  if  the  silver  mint  were  opened  to  the  public,  it  would 
save  7d.  in  every  48.  lld.,  and  probably  more,  as  the  price  of 
silver  is  likely  to  fall,  wheu  the  large  importations  of  that  n^etal 
arrive  from  the  East  Jndies.  Making  silver  a  joint  standard 
would  facilitate  payments,  and  would  reduce  the  pressure  ofall 
debts  and  taxes  n^arly  12  pcr  cent»  The  additions  to  the  çur- 
rency,  under  tbe  new  system,  would  likewise  improve  the  price 
of  commoditie?,  perhaps  5  per  cent.  more. 

Nor  is  this  ail.  If  we  are  to  hâve  a  metallic  currengr,  we 
are  likely  to  hâve  it  in  larger  quantities  with  two  met&k  as  a 
standard,  than  with  one.  If,  from  any  circumstance,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  gold  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  probable  that 
silver  would  be  cheap,  and  we  may  obtain  it  more  easily.  It 
then  becomes  immaterial  to  us  which  coin  i$  the  most  acceptable 
in  other  markets.  With  prudent  management,  we  shall  alwayg 
be  able  to  obtain  as  much  of  th^  one  métal,  or  of  the  othçr,  as 


ail  in  faveur  of  silver.  Lord  Lauderdale's  speech  and  propoaed  ad- 
dress  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  an.  1816; — Mr  Alexander  Baring's 
çpeecbes  in  the  Hpuse  of  Comipons,  on  the  19th  March,  and  9th  ci 
April  1821  ;  also  Mr  Matthias  Atwood's  speech  on  that  oçcasioDi 
thrôw  much  light  on  this  most  important  subject. 

t  Harris  on  Coins,  Part  2.  pp.  59,  60,  61,  and  62. 

X  Lord  Liverpool  on  Coins,  p.  129. 
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may  be  necessary  ibr  the  parposes  of  circulation  ;  nor  are  we 
likely  to  want  an  adéquate  supply  of  paper  circulation,  conver- 
tible into  ailver,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  6d.  per  ounce,  and  tbe  price 
may  be  nubsed  if  necessary. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Htmarks  on  the  laie  Shtm  ofFàt  Stock  for  the  Highland  Sociétés 
PremiwnSf  with  Hints  for  extending  the  Flan  ly  the  Addition 
qfother  Kinds  qf  Stock. 

SiB, 

AlloW  me  to  su^gest»  throngfi  the  médium  of  your  use- 
fiil  Publication,  a  few  oteervations  which  hâve  occurred  to  me^ 
in  conséquence  of  the  late  Cattle  Show,  or  Compétition  of  Fat 
Stock  at  Edinburgh. 

I  waa  very  much  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  Stock, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibition  was  got  up  ;  and  I 
think,  that,  usefîil  as  their  exertions  in  many  departments  are^ 
the  Directors  of  the  Highland  Society  hâve  not  lately  embark- 
ed  in  àny  undertaking  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  to  be  attended  with  advan-^ 
ti^ea  more  useful  to  the  public.  It  is  to  such  a  libéral  and  pa« 
triotic  body  as  the  Highland  Society,  whose  final  judgmenta 
can  hâve  no  personal  objects  to  gratify,  and  no  individual  pré- 
judices to  contend  with, — who  combine  in  their  own  ranks  a 
great  mixture  of  character  difiering  in  their  idcas,  sometimes 
not  very  accommodating  in  their  views,  and  always,  from  thèse 
causes,  having  their  déterminations  restricted  in  rapidity,  and 
limited  in  extent, — it  is  to  such  a  body  (so  ronstituted  as  not 
very  easily  to  be  led  astray  by  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  give  an 
overstrained  exertion  at  one  period,  to  the  almost  inévitable  re- 
laxation of  that  effort,  when  the  novelty  has  abated)  that  we 
hâve  best  reason  to  look  for  those  sober,  stayed,  and  well-exa- 
mined  régulations  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  good, 
which  afford  tbe  aid  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  place  required, 
and  which  sustain  and  animate  the  exertions  of  individuals,  only 
in  the  proportion,  and  to  the  degree,  which  circumstances  call 
for.  Éven  the  highest  examples  of  individual  exertion  for  thé 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  to  the  giory  of  Britain,  we 
bave  had  instances  of  such,  undreamt  of  in  other  countries,  and 
affording  sights  for  a  fareigner  to  see^ — even  thèse,  however, 
cannot  1^  so  entirely  free  from  ail  imputation  (however  unde- 
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scnTfl),  of  beînpf  ascribahle  to  motires  Icss  pnre^  or  of  bent|^  cx^- 
caaîonally  mixed  up  with  objects  not  exclosively  confined  ta 
that  branch  of  the  public  înterest  which  tbey  profess  to  ad« 
van  ce. 

A  public  body,  therefore,  composed  as  the  Highland  Society 
16,  bas  an  undoubted  a<lvantage  in  tbU  respect;  and  therefi^re 
îts  usefulness  îs  proportionably  increascd.  Accordingly,  the 
genius  of  tbe  Society  sGcms  to  be  of  tbat  plaîn  and  orderly 
kind  which  is  always  ready  to  adapt  its  efforts  to  the  call  of  the 
timesy  wtthout  phmging  very  deepfy  into  tbeory  and  specala^ 
tion  ;  and  hyfeeling  its  xoay  on  its  advance  to  new  measures,  to 
suit  the  assistance  supplied,  without  ostentation  or  parade»  to 
the  demand  that  is  made  for  it  by  the  counlry.  If  I  am  right- 
ly  informed  as  to  the  origin  of  this  exhibition  of  Fat  Stock,  it 
grew  oirt  of  the  conriction  of  the  Directors  of  tbe  Society,  upon 
the  représentation  of  many  practical  farmers  of  eminence^  tbat. 
such  an  institution  was  required  ;  and  that  that  which  im>w  ht» 
been  enjoyed  for  a  long  timc  by  the  sister  kingdoros,  shoald  not 
be  withheld  from  Scotland,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  soiall- 
est  odvantage  to  that  meritorious  class  of  men  has  beeomt  oS 
increased  importance. 

Accordingly,  having  determined  to  make  a  first  experiaaeRt 
at  Christmas  1822,  the  Society  set  about  its  exécution  witj» 
alacrixy,  taking  for  its  models,  in  as  &r  as  cireifmstancta 
permttted,  the  régulations  and  plans  followed  si  Smithfieldy 
and  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland.  The  area  of  QaeeM^ 
benry  House  was  selected  as  the  place  of  compétition;  and 
very  convenient  arrangements  were  made  for  séparât ing  the, 
stock,  so  as  to  préserve  the  great  proportion  of  the  interior  of 
the  square  for  the  accommo^lation  of  the  public  Tbe  oattle 
were  viewed,  and  judged  of  by  practical  farmers  aBsembkid 
(many  of  them  from  a  great  distance)  on  purpose;  the  diflêreat 
lots  subjected  to  their  investigation  were  marked=  by  numèenf 
and  not  by  narnes;  and  every  attention  possible  was  paid,  to'  rt^ 
lieve  the  Judges  from  any  chance,  even  of  the  insinuatioB  of 
gîving  a  préférence  on  any  grounds  but  those  referred  to  diem 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Society.  Nothing  could  be  hira» 
than  the  arrangements  which  were  thus  made  for  determiniag 
the  very  spirited  compétition  which  took  place. 

The  resuit  seems  to  bave  answered  to  the  foll  the  expect»^ 
tions  which  were  formed  of  it  If  the  number  of  competitors 
was  fewer  than  may  be  expected  from  a  further  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  snow,  this  is  well  compensated  by  the  quati^ 
of  the  stock  which  was  exhibited  ;  and  if,  as  I  think,  it  was  im* 
possible,  •  aither  from  tfae  animais  in  compétition»  or  Skha  ûhm 
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extra  stock)  to  sélect  ooe  indÎTidual  as  exceptionable^  tbe  pur* 
poses  o£  the  Society  must  be  well  answered  by  this  voluntarv 
limitation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  anà  by  thfs  dispiav  of  ^ 
feelto^  not  discreditable  to  the  country,  tbat  wbcre  occnow- 
ledgcd  merit  was  sure  of  heing  in  the  ôeid,  they  would  not  be 
basty  in  producing  spécimens  to  which  a!iy  exception  coHld  be 
takeo. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  this  year  shows,  that  the  So- 
ciety bas  not  erred  in  its  judrrment  of  what  was  righl  to  be 
done;  and  I  observe  with  satisfaction,  tbat  the  scaie  oiF  exhibi- 
tion ia  increased  for  next  year  by  the  addition  of  premiiuns  for 
Sheep  and  Pigs.  I  bave  no  doubt  the  Directora  havc  acted 
wisely  in  tbe  arrangements  they  bave  mode,  and  probably  bave 

Eoi  reasons  for  not  extending  the  show  evcn  more  thau  they 
ve  done*  Bqt  I  should  bave  oeen  &lad,  if  it  had  suited  tiieir 
I  views»  to  baye  seen  a  premium  adoéd  for  Fat  Heiftrs;  and 
,  there  ia  one  department  in  which  the  market  of  Edinbui^-  is 
'  wofully  déficient,  which  raight  bave  corne  under  their  notice, 
I  via.  to  ioaprove  tbe  quality  of  the  veal^  upon  the  management  oif 
wbidb,  in  that  neîghbourhood,  the  people  may  be  aaid  to  know 
notbing.  After  ail,  however,  this  is  a  subject  whieh.  ought  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  townsmen,  or  by  tbe  magistrates,^  ratber 
than  by  tbe  Highland  Society,  whose  exertions  are  more  di* 
rccted  to  the  coontry  in  gênerai  ;  though  I  do  not  see  tbat  it 
would  be  at  ail  unbecoming  in  those  respectable  bodies  to  unité 
I  in  eucoùraging  an  improvemcnt  so  essential  to  the  city. 
■  I  was  gomg  to  bave  suggested  the  addition  of  some  Weddcrs 
to  the  abow  ;  but  I  find,  froin  the  copy  of  the  premiums  for 
nest  year,  which  bas  îust  corne  into  my  bands,  that  my  wisb- 
es  bave  been  anticipated,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four  différent 
kinds  of  sbeep  are  to  be  coropeted  for.  This  is  surely  variety 
eoougfa.  Ko  man  that  is  fond  of  mutton  would  wish  the  black- 
fiiced  sheep  to  be  excluded.  The  Southdowns,  tliough  next  in 
quality  to  them,  1  am  afraid,  will  afford  little  compétition  ;  as 
that  valuable  breed  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  hands  only  of  a  few.  Of  Cheviots  and  Lcicesters  tbere  will 
probably  be  a  tolerable  show,  I  bave  a  word  or  two  to  say  m 
iavour  of  tbe  old  race  of  native  sheep  (at  présent  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  extinct),  the  improvement  of  which  the  Highland 
Society  would  do  well  to  encourage,  by  inviting  them  to  their 
•howj  as  well  as  by  oâèring  a  premium  for  them  in  anotbcr 
form,  viz.  an  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  wooL  My 
notice  was  originally  attracted  to  this  subject  by  a  gentleman 
from  Shetland  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  think  that  I  bave  already 
nxiuea  oiougb)  1  would  willingly  occupy  your  attentionta  littit 
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tipon  it  I  shall  state  what  I  hâve  to  say,  however,  in  the  words 
in  wbich  I  received  thenii  as  I  am  sure  I  could  not  otherwise 
give  them  to  you  so  well. 

<  Il  is  well  known,  that  a  race  of  sheep,  small  and  fine  wool- 
led,  stîll  exists  as  a  distinct  variety,  in  several  parts  of  Scotlandy 
in  Wales,  but  parti^ularly  in  tbe  Shetland  Isles  ;  that  no  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  thèse  sheep, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  appears  from  the  publications  of 
the  British  Wool  Society,  and  more  recently  from  the  Sunrey 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland  by  Mr  John  Shirreff,  that  they  are 
subjected  to  the  greatest  privations,  and  the  worst  manage- 
ment in  every  respect.  Their  continuing  to  subsist,  under 
such  treatment,  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  are  naturally 
very  hardy,  and  therefore  might  be  found  not  unsuitedy  in  an 
improved  state,  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland.  At 
any  rate,  the  writer  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  expediency 
of  making  some  experiments  to  improve  this  ancient  fine  wooi* 
led  race,  before  they  are  allowed  to  become  extinct,  or  to  be 
supplauted  by  foreign  breeds,  perhaps  less  adapted  to  the 
dimate  and  pastures  of  our  Highlands  and  Islands.  The  dis- 
tress  which  is  understood  to  prevail  in  thèse  parts  at  présent, 
owing  to  the  low  priées  of  cattle  and  of  kelp,  makes  it  highly 
désirable  to  find  out  some  other  kind  of  produce  which  might 
make  a  better  return  ;  and  fine  wool  would  certainly  form  an 
article  of  this  description. 

<  The  objections  to  this  race  are^  that  the  carcass  is  light, 
and  the  wool,  though  fine,  sroall  in  quantity,  and  not  of  such 
a  staple  as  to  answer  for  many  of  our  fine  wooUen  fabrics.  But 
those  who  know  what  extraordinary  improvemenis  hâve  been 
made  upon  both  cattle  and  sheep  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  by 
skilful  breeding  and  judicious  management,  will  not  tbink 
thèse  objections  insuperabie  in  tlie  présent  case.  Their  wild- 
ness  too,  is  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  way  they 
are  now  treated  ;  and  would  speedily  disappear  before  a  better 
System.  ' 

So  much  for  thèse  little  animais,  which  hâve  almost  led  me 
ofi*from  the  subject  on  which  I  began. 

I  do  not  see  any  rcason  why,  it  their  funds  are  suffident  for 
it,  the  Highland  Society  should  limit  this  exhibition  to  a  show 
xÀ  fat  stock.  If  a  peifect  animal  in  the  end  is  produced,  the 
feeder,  in  ail  probability,  has  less  than  half  the  merit  ;  and  in 
an  enlarged  view,  if  the  Institution  goes  on,  it  might  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  transfer  for  a  time  to  the  metropolis,  or  some  other 
central  point,  some  of  those  premiums  which  the  Society  spreads 
over  the  country  in  varions  districts  for  buUs,  cows,  aad  heifers. 
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Tbit  migfat  form  a  compétition  of  veiy  great  interest,  and  af- 
ford  an  oppôrtimity  of  judging  of  the  comparative  success  with. 
which  différent  parts  of  the  country  hâve  availed  themselves  o( 
the  Society's  instructions  and  rewards. 

Under  this  head»  q>ecimens  of  breeding  flocks  of  sheép  would 
fiiU  to  be  incladed,  aithough  a  more  &vourabIe  $eason  of^^  thé 
year  than  the  period  of  the  late  show  would  be  necessaiy  for 
that  parpose^  if  they  were  added  to  it; 

A  show  of  horses  at  Edinburgh  would  probably  answer  well; 
thougb,  for  some  time  perhaps,  the  Society  may  be  doinff  more 
gooa  by  promoting  the  improvement  of  tnat  important  faorancK 
of  mnu  economy,  in  a  variety  of  districts.  On  this  su^kject»  Jt 
mnst  trespass  a  littie  on  your  time,  as  it  seenis  yet  to  be  very 
imptfrfectl^  understood  in  the  country. 

At  ail  tunes»  but  more  particularly  at  the  présent  moment 
when  it  is  so  much  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  économise  tfa^ 
cxpense  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  great  advantage  might 
pofisibly  be  effected,  by  tuming  the  gênerai  attention,  in  many 
districts,  to  obtain  a  race  of  much  strongerp  and  more  active, 
horses,  than  are  generally  to  be  met  with.  The  difiSsrence  of 
the  work  doue  by  an  efficient  horse,  in  comparison  with  that  of  a 
weak  one,  is  immense  ;  and,  by  bringing  the  improvement  tp 
fiome  degree  of  perfection,  probably  out  of  five  pair  of  ordinary 
horses,  one  pair  might  be  saved.  Yet  it  is  only  in  the  fiurthest 
forward  districts  that  we  find  this  advantage  systematically  at- 
tended  to  ;  and  the  number  of  young  horses  bred  upon  small 
iîurms,  for  the  purposes  of  draught,  which  tum  out  to  be  mid- 
dling,  unprofitable,  and  sometimes  almost  useless,  is  very  greaté 

Iriere  is,  however,  one  district  of  Scotland,  LanarksWe,  in 
which,  vrith  the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Ayr^ 
a  great  number  of  probably  the  best  spedes  of  draught  hors» 
for  very  heavy  work  are  annually  reared.  The  merits  of  the 
true  Clydesdale  horse  are  univerMlIv  admiUed. 

For  many  parts  of  the  country,  however,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  hâve  quite  so  heavy  a  horse  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  greai-^ 
er  activity  united  to  sufficient  strengdi,  comes  to  be  the  ob« 
ject  for  the  most  economical  use  othorse  labour  in  such  situ* 
ations.  The  advantage  of  a  quick-stepping,  long-paced  horse^ 
provided  he  has  sufi^ient  strength,  over  a  sluggish  horse  a 
great  deal  heavier,  is  perfectiy  acknowledged  by  every  plough- 
man  who  knows  his  own  department  of  the  work. 

Thèse  being  the  objects  to  be  gained,  the  farmer  should  sé- 
lect the  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  his  soil.  For  very 
fttrong  heavy  land,  he  cannot  take  a  better  model  than  thé 
Clydesdale  horse — proportioned|Of  course,  in  sL 
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of  hîs  grouncl.     For  liglitcr  soîls,  a  nîmbler  and  more  active  race 
should  be  procured. 

Probably  the  best  horse  of  thîs  description  îs  tbe  Cleveland 
Bay^  an  original  breed  of  the  cowntry,  veithcr  blood  nor  black  ; 
tbat  îs,  a  distinct  race  from  the  English  blood  horse,  and  equal- 
ly  distinct  from  the  black  or  cart  breed  of  ihe  country.  It  was 
the  basis  of  the  breed  of  the  old  London  coach  horse,  when 
heavier  cattle  were  used  for  thèse  conveyances  ;  and  after  the 
fashion  came  to  adopt  a  lighter  horse  for  carriages,  thîs  valu- 
able  breed  was  allowed  almost  to  become  extînci,  till  theîr  ex- 
cellence for  agricultural  purposes  was  noticed  by  some  practi- 
cal  farmers  in  the  north  of  England,  who,  for  several  years 
baCk,  hâve  bcen  exerting  themselves  to  revive  the  breed,  No- 
thing  îs  bred  from  them  but  what  tums  ont  of  advantage.  I-f 
too  light  for  farming  purposes,  thcy  makë  admirable  coach  and 
chariot  horses  ;  and  when  crosscd  with  blood,  produce  valuablé 
and  hîghpriccd  hunters  or  road  horses,  The  practice  of 
farmers  who  hâve  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  ge- 
nuine  breed  of  thèse  animais,  îs  to  kcep  the  mares  for  the  work- 
ing  of  their  farms,  and  to  sell  ofF  the  young  coïts  for  breeding 
purposes,  or  ( accord ing  as  they  are  fit  for  the  work)  for  town 
carriages,  or  coaches  on  the  road. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  Scotland,  wherc  there  is  now 
a  very  great  demand  for  thîs  kind  of  powcrful  and  active  horse, 
ihe  country  should  not  hâve  bcen  ablc  hitherto  to  produce  al- 
most any  for  its  own  use,  The  mail-coaches,  stage- coaches^ 
"and  public  conveyances  of  every  kind,  are  horsed  from  York- 
shiré,  Northomberland,  or  Ireland,  with  very  few  exceptions 
of  Scotch-bred  horses.  The  contractors  complain  of  the  diffi- 
culty  of  procuring  horses  wîthout  going  out  of  the  country  for 
thcm  ;  and  there  seenis  to  be  no  good  reason,  if  the  System  was 
proporly  introduced,  why  the  country  itself  should  not  produce 
animais  of  sufficîent  power  and  activity  to  supply  the  demand 
whîch  thèse  establishments  occasion.  It  îs  with  grcat  pleasure 
I  see  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Highland  Society 
tnrncd  to  this  point;  though  I  could  hâve  wished  that  the  dis- 
tricts for  cxperiment  had  been  more  numerous. 

A  very  useful  addition  to  the  show  in  the  event  of  its  being 
adopted  on  a  larger  scale,  would  be  that  of  new  agricultural 
împlements,  and  spécimens  of  $eeih  of  cvery  kind,  Thîs  last^ 
in  the  présent  timcs,  (when  heightening  the  value  of  the  article 
without  a  corrcsponding  increasc  in  the  cost  of  production,  is 
the  only  advantage  in  our  power  over  our  more  rortunate  Con- 
tinental rivais),  seems  a  subject  very  wcll  worthy  of  serions  con- 
sidération. It  is  more  particularly  an  obiect  of  encouragement 
^ow,  as  the  eficct  of  tlic  présent  diflicuïties  to  the  farming  iu« 
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terest,  is  to  relax  their  efTorts  în  hîgh  cultîvation,  and  by  înfe- 
rîor  productions  to  jncrease  the  evil  upon  them^elvcs. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Directors  of  the  Highiand  Society 
will  thank  me  for  the  freedom  wrth  which  I  havc  handied  the  8ub« 
jects  of  their  premiums.   You,  Sir,  will  i^ot  allow  any  thîng  to  ap- 

f)ear  in  your  pages  which  can  în  any  way  be  considered  disrespect- 
ixi  to  a  body  of  mèritoriouy  îndivldtiafs,  acting  gratuitously,  andf 
devoting  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  towards  promotîn^,  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  the  objects  of  an  Institution,  wnîfcH 
stands  already  upon  very  high  ground,  and  seems  to  be  every 
day  increasing  in  importance.  Before  concluding,  and  advert- 
tng  to  the  subject  on  which  I  originally  addressed  you,  I  beg 
leave  to  notice  a  short  critique  upon  the  Highiand  SôcietyV 
fthow^  signed  *  A  Highlander^'  and  inserted  in  one  of  tne 
Numbers  of  the  Scotsman.  In  that  very  hasty  view  ôf  thesef 
proceedings,  in  which  scarcely  anjr  notice  is  taken  of  the  ob- 
jecta of  the  Exhibition,  much  invective  is  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed  against  the  Committee  of  Management  for  enforcing  thet 
payment  of  a  shilling  for  admission  witnin  the  show  yard  ;  and 
a  very  exaggerated  statement  is  given  of  the  numbers  admitted,* 
and  the  probable  returns  from  tnis  collection.  With  an  inat-^ 
tention  to  politeness  unusual  in  the  Highlandcr  of  old,  he  asks 
if  any  person  can  believe  the  statement,  that  this  arrangement 
was  made  to  cxclude  the  rabble.  I  should  conceive  that  it  wasr 
the  only  effectuai  way  of  doing  so,  and  of  preventing  the  shoW- 
yard  from  beîng  filled  with  idle  boys, — so  thought  the  managers 
of  Lord  Somerville's  show  in  London, — and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  those,  in  gênerai,  who  viewed  the  show,  were  likely  to 
^udge  80  small  a  sura,  collected  (as  I  understand)  with  the 
view  of  making  the  assemblage  more  respectable,  and  of  add- 
îng  to  the  arrangements  which  were  necessary  for  the  judges,- 
stich  additional  accommodations  as  might  conduce  to  the  safety 
and  conyenience  of  ihe  spectators,  and  which  could  not,  with 
proprîety,  hâve  beeh  defrayed  from  the  fonds  of  the  Society. 
If  this  expansé  had  been  taken  from  the  sum  appropriated  by 
the  Society  for  the  show,  it  must  hâve  reduced  tne  premiums  to 
a  very  small  amount<  * 

Sassenach. 

*  In  point  of  fact,  we  hâve  access  to  know,  that  the  amount  of  the^ 
6)llection  excecded,  by  a  very  small  sum,  the  extra  expansés  which 
were  incurred  in  printing,  advertising,  and  in  making  the  necessary^ 
«rrangemcnts  for  the  accommodation  ofthe  public,  the  last  of  whièh, 
&t  ail  events,  might  hâve  been  dispensed  with,  if  the  object  had  beetf 
Umited  to  tbo  mère  jadging  of  the  8how.<^£i)iT. 

D2 
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FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Of  the  Mgasures  calculatei  to  Mitigate  or  Eelieve  the  praet^ 

AgrictiUural  Distress. 

[Fram  an  **  Esaaj  cm  tfae  DepresKd  State  of  AgriculCure.    Bj  Jaxis  CuesoBir»**} 

^^  Ik  treatlng  of  the  causes  of  this  distress  in  the  last  Section^ 
we  hâve  necessarily,  in  some  measure^  anticipated  the  Remé- 
dies that  would  mitigate  or  remove  it)  a  knowiedge  of  the  cause 
naturally  suggesting  the  proper  remedy,  that  is  to  say,  to  re* 
move  or  counteract  that  cause. 

<<  The  immédiate  grievance,  as  we  hâve  already  obserred,  is 
the  relatively  low  priée  of  ail  sorts  of  land-produoe.  It  is  low^ 
as  comparea  with  the  cost  of  production.  The  remédies  ap* 
plicable  to  the  case,  therefore,  must  be  such  as  will  either  raise 
this  priée,  or  lessen  this  cost,  or  operate  in  both  directions. 

^^  Some  of  thèse  remédies  may  be  applied  by  the  Législature^ 
and  others  by  individual  efforts,  and  the  natural  course  of  e- 
vents.    I  shaU  begin  with  the  former  class. 

I.  Ijegislaiive  Remédies. 

^  1.  Of  thèse,  the  first  that  has  been  recommended  is  to  îin-' 
pose  further  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 

<<  Omnipotent  as  Parliament  is  said  to  be,  there  are  cerlaînlj 
many  things  that  it  cannotdo;  and  it  would  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  useless  ti*ouble,  and  much  clamour  and  discontent,  if 
we  were  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  possible  and  impos- 
sible ;  and,  when  we  hâve  once  found  what  is  possible,  to  dis- 
tinguish a  second  time,  between  what  is  just  and  expédient»  mmI 
what  is  neither. 

<<  Whether  we  ask  that  priées  shall  be  raised,  which  b  the 
most  obvions  and  natural  pétition,  or  that  the  'cost  of  produc» 
tion  shall  be  lessened,  we  really  do  think  that  the  power  of 
Parliament  is  far  from  being  so  great  as  is  commonly  imagined» 
Neither  can  be  done  at  once  by  the  jiat  of  an  act  of  Pkrlia- 
ment.  Yet  our  first  demand  is  always  for  a  new  act — a  new 
Com-law— and  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  never  &il  to 
take  the  same  stepin  similar  circumstances;  indeed  we  haver 
leamed  by  their  example. 

<^  Now,  there  certainly  never  was  a  time  when  this  resource 
was  less  promising  than  at  présent,  llnder  a  complète  mono- 
poly  of  tne  borne  market  for  more  than  three  years^  our.  price» 
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hâve  continued  to  fali,  till  they  are  now  nearly  on  a  level  with 
thase  of  the  Continent,  on  an  average  of  years  ;  and  yet  we 
seek  to  raise  them  by  new  restrictions  on  tbe  import  of  îbreign 

frain,  as  if  it  were  still  flowinff  in  upon  us  from  ail  quartera. 
r  Parliament  had  been  asked  to  send  Government  mto  the 
market  to  buy  up  a  millicm  of  qùarters  of  wfaeat,  or  to  repeal 
Mr  Peel's  éill  of  16 19,  aad  continue  the  Bank  BestricUon 
Âct  for  six  or  eight  years  longer,  or  to  take  off  10  millions  of 
taxes,  the  petitioners,  whether  right  or  wrong,  would  hâve 
acted  with  some  d^ree  of  consistency;  but  how  a  duQr  on 
foreign  corn  eould  afibrd  sucb  a  remedy  as  the  case  requires — ^a 
remray  that  will  operate  speedily,  as  well  as  effectually,^-i8  to 
me  quite  ineonceivable. 

'<  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Parliament,  which  could  not 
bat  know  that  the  remedy  sought  for  was  totally  inapplicable  to 
tbe  casé,  should  be  slow  in  interfering,  thou^h  many  of  its 
members  must  hâve  been  fuUy  aware  that  the  situation  of  agri»- 
culturists  was  one  of  difficulty—- indeed  of  real  distress,  two  or 
three  years  ago.  But  the  means  of  relief  were  not  so  obvions 
*-at  least  sucn  means  as  there  was  any  chance  of  prevailing  up- 
on Parliament  to  adopt;  and  it  seems  to  hâve  been  hop^ 
that  tîme  would  bring  a  cure  of  its  own  accord/  without  any 
interférence  ai  ail. 

'*  But  it  bas  not  done  so  ;  nor  at  présent  is  there  any  appeaiv 
ance  of  its  being  about  to  do  so.  parliament  bas  therefbre  in«> 
terfered  at  last,  tbough  with  what  effect  cannot  yet  be  ascer«> 
tained. 

-  **  By  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Gommons,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Marcjuis  of  Londonderry,  upon  which  a 
bili  has  been  framed,  which  is  now  in  its  progress,  *  the  rate  at 
which  foreign  wheat  is  to  be  admitted  in  future  will  be  70s.  the 
quarter,  instead  of  BOs.,  as  at  présent;  but  when  the  price  is 
below  80s.,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  ]  2s.,  and  5s.  addi- 
tional  for  the  first  three  months;  when  at  or  above  80s.,  to  a 
duty  of  5s.,  with  the  same  5s.  additional  for  the  first  threo 
months;  and  when  at  or  above  85s.,  to  a  duty  of  is.  The 
duties  on  other  grain  are  in  the  usual  proportion  to  wheat. 
Thèse  new  duties,  however,  are  not  to  come  into  opération 

«  **  18th  May  1822.  Thb  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  on  15th 
Jaly.  Its  principal  régulations,  we  believe,  are  as  hère  stated  ;  but 
we  bave  not  yet  seen  the  Act  itself.  " 

An  Abstract  of  the  new  Corn-law  will  be  found  in  the  last  Nuo)^ 
ksr  of  tbis  Magazine,  pubUshed  m  Novçmber  1822»    Cçnp 
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tiil  the  priées  be  such  as  to  open  tfae  ports  utider  the  act  of 
1815. 

"  If  we  compare  this  Bill  wîth  the  Act  1815,  we  shall  find 
that  it  provides  no  effectuai  remedy  against  what  is  alleged  ta 
be  the  main  evil  of  that  law,  namely,  the  opening  of  the  ports 
ivithout  duty  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  80s.,  and  that  of  othcr 
kinds  of  grain  in  proportion  ;  while  that  wbich  it  does  provide 
for  is,  that  in  ordinary  seasons  the  maximum,  instead  of  being 
80s.,  shall  be  only  70s.  The  Average  and  Warehousing  Sys- 
tems, the  other  leading  topics  of  complaiut  against  tbe  présent 
law,  do  not  «eem  to  be  touched  at  ail. 

*^  Under  thèse  régulations,  the  trade  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
strlcted  till  the  price  is  85s.,  instead  of  80s.  as  at  présent.  So 
far  the  change  may  by  some  bc  deemed  an  improvement;  but 
it  does  not  appear,  after  the  ports  hâve  been  opened  at  that 
price,  that  there  is  to  be  any  limit  or  restriction  on  importaUon 
(except  the  low  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter),  more  than  there  is  un^ 
der  the  présent  law,  when  the  price  is  80s.  ;  and  the  quantitj 
then  brought  to  market  may  be  so  great  as  to  operate  upon  our 
prices,  just  as  the  imports  of  1817  and  1818  are  said  to  bave 
donc — that  is  to  say,  it  may  sink  our  prices  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter the  ports  are  shut,  to  70s.,  60s.,  or  any  lower  rate.    '. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  évident  that,  es^cept  aftejr 
very  déficient  crops,  our  price  can  seldom,  for  more  than  thrce 
months  togcihcr,  exceed  70s.  It  will  always  answer  to  the 
foreign  grower  to  send  us  wheat,  and  pay  even  the  highcst 
duty  of  i  7s.  whenever  our  ports  open  at  70s.  ;  for,  after  allowr 
ing  for  freight,  insurance,  &c.  he  will  receive  net,  at  least  45s. 
Whether  he  will  do  so,  or  whether  he  will  prefer  waiting  for  a 
further  rise,  which  will  hâve  the  effcct  of  lowe^'ing  the  duty, 
may  be  a  matter  of  calculation  fbunded  upon  the  cstimatcd  de- 
iiciency  of  our  own  crop.  After  such  seasons  as  1799  an^ 
1800,  he  would  certainly  wait  for  our  prices  risîqg  to  80s.  or 
85s.,  or  at  least  feed  our  market  very  sparingly  in  the  mean- 
while;  but  in  othcr  cases, — in  such  a  year  as  1818  for  instance, 
— he  would  probably  hasten  into  our  market  even  at  the  high- 
'  ^st  duty. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  opération  of  the  new  régulations, 
it  is  sufBciently  évident  that  they  in  no  shape  whatever  apply  to 
the  présent  st:itc  of  things.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
hiniseir,  çloes  not  expect  the  ports  toopen  under  the  présent  law, 
for  two  or  thrcc  years  to  corne.  The  question  about  restrictions 
pn  importation,  tliercforc,  whatever  may  be  its  importance,  is 
lit  least  prematurcly  entered  upon.  It  is  not  even  alleged  th^t 
j^hcsc  régulations  will  hâve  any  effect  in  rclicving  the  distress  of 
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agriculturists  or  în  prcventing  îts  récurrence.  The  only  mca- 
.surc  proposée!  with  the  former  view,  was  to  lend  a  million  on 
ihc  deposite  oF  corn  of  our  own  growth  ;  but  this  has  bçen  a» 
bandoned,  and  no  olhcr  brought  forward  in  its  stead. 

^'  2.  Anothcr  body  oF  petitioners  demand  economy  and  re» 
trench  ment,  and  a  rcduclion  oF  taxes. 

"  This  is  ail  very  rîght  ;  but  hère  agaîn,  there  is  room  for  the 
distincUons  we  hâve  'alrcady  alluded  to,  and  the  supposed  om« 
nipotence  of  Parlianient  again  cornes  in  question.  Now,  Par« 
liainent  cannot  pay  the  întcrest  oF  the  national  debt  without 
taxes — tbcy  cannot  keep  the  Government  aFoot,  and  the  army 
and  the  navy,  both  pretty  much  reduccd,  without  taxes — and 
thcy  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  hard-eamed  pensions  oF  the 
men  who  hâve  fought  and  bled,  and  lost  their  linibs  (many  of 
them)  to  save  us  from  the  most  remorseless,  as  well  as  powerful^ 
jcncmy  this  country  ever  had, — without  taxes. 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  deny,  however,  that  somethlng  may 
be  donc  in  the  way  of  economy  and  retrenchment — somethiug 
jiiorc  than  bas  yet  been  donc,  though  thatis  not  inconsiderable  ; 
apd  this  somethiag  should,  and  probably  will  be,  done  ère 
long.  •  But  let  us  not  decelve  ourselyes  with  hopes  of  relief 
from  this  quarter.  AU  that  could  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  pro* 
ducing  grain,  if  economy  and  retrenchment  were  carried  to 
the  very  brinjk  of  çruelty  and  injustice^  would  not  certainly  en- 
able  our  corn-growcrs  to  sell  their  wheat  at  5s.  the  quarter  lésa 
xban  they  can  allbrd  to  scU  it  for  at  présent. 

3.  The  Select  Committce  of  last  Session  on  Agricultural 
X)istresscs  look  forward  to  some  relief  to  land-owncrs  from  a 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest.  This  is  one  of  the  remédies  which 
luay  be  expected  to  be  applied  by  the  natural  course  of  events, 
and  not  by  the  Législature  ;  yet  I  notice  it  hère,  because  it  is 
nearly  connected  with  another  of  the  latter  description,  which 
would  alford  relief  to  a  certain  extept— I  mean  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp-diities,  on  the  sale  and  mortgage  of  landed  property^ 
Thèse  duties,  which  arc  imposcd  ad  valorem^  in  almost  every 
x;ase  fall  upon  the  seller  or  borrower;  that  is  to  say,  on  thp 
jiarty  least  able  to  bear  them  ;  and  are  feit  the  more  seriously 


*  "  Since  this  was  written,  taxes  to  a  considérable  araount  hâve 
been,  or  are  about  to  be,  repealed.  That  on  sait  will  be  reduced  to  28. 
a  bushel  (in  Scotiand  it  is  to  be  free  from  duty),  with  an  understand.* 
ing  that  it  will  be  taken  off  altogetber  in  1824.  The  leather  ta^ 
wiÙ  aiso  be  brought  back  to  the  rate  which  it  has  borne  since  the 
tiine  of  Queen  Anne.  Altogether,  the  taxes  repealed  this  and  hst 
3ei»ion  amount  to  little  short  of  four  million?,  " 
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at  présent»  when  the  necewides  of  the  oim&rs  bave  thrown  se» 
Inuch  landed  property  upon  the  market,  that  great  sacrificea 
jnust  often  be  submittêd  to,  in  order  to  insure  a  sale  at  alL 

<'  4.  Another  remedy  proposed,  is  to  lower  the  value  of  money» 
and  thus  raîse  the  value  of  ail  commodities  as  compared  with 
xnonev. 

<<  oeveral  very  différent  plans  to  effect  this  hâve  been  laid  be- 
fore  the  public  within  thèse  few  vears  ;  but  the  principle  of  theni 
ail  seems  to  be,  to  make  money  less  valuable  by  makingit  mora 
abundant  We  may  coin  a  pièce  of  gold»  for  instance,  into  a 
thing  which  we  will  call  a  guinea»  and  make  tt  pass  for  a  guinea, 
though  it  should  not  contain  so  mnch  gola  as  our  présent 
gninea  does  ;  and  thus  we  shall  get  more  guipeas  out  of  a  gir- 
en  weight  of  gold  :  Ôr,  instead  of  obli^i^ng  the  Bank  to  give 
an  ounce  of  gold  in  exchanse  for  three  of  thehr  SOs.  notes  and 
178.  lO^d.,  we  will  not  oblige  them  to  give  an  ounce  in  ex- 
change for  less  than  onie  oFtheir  five  ponnd  notes  and  IQs. 
and  Uius  we  shall  hâve  more  Bank-notes  (if  the  expressicui  may 
be  allowed)  out  of  a  given  weight  of  gold*  The  effect  is  the 
aame  in  either  case,  whéther  we  are  to  hâve  coined*money,  or 
paper-money,  or  both.  We  shall,  at  ail  events  hâve  more  of 
what  will  pasii  for  moneythan  at  présent;  and  when  money 
thua  becomes  more  plendfiil,  more  of  it  will  be  given  in  ex* 
change  fo|r  commodities»  which  will  thus  rise  in  tneir  money 
price. 

<<  If  we  take  a  pièce  of  clotb  of  20  yards  long,  by  the  stand? 
ard  of  S  feet  to  the  yard,  and  then  make  and  use  another  yard 
pf  only  2  feet  long^  we  shall  find  the  cloth  measure  SO  yardç 
fnsteaa  of  30.  The  cloth,  to  be  sure,  is  really  no  longer  than 
it  was  (  but  then,  if  one  man  owes  a  yard  of  cloth  to  another, 
S  feet  of  it  will  pay  the  debt  that  would  hâve  required  3  feet 
before  ;  and  after  paying  it,  there  will  remain  29  yards  instead 
pf  only  19.  But  the  process  goes  no  further  than  this,  applying 
pnly  to  existing  engagements  ;  for  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that 
the  yard  of  cloth  is  only  2  feet  instead  of  3,  every  one  who 
fomes  to  buy  it,  will  value  it  accor^ingly.  The  farmcr,  for  in? 
atance»  who  gave  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  the  old  yard,  wili  now 

S've  only  2  bushels  for  3  of  the  new  yards*  What  is  true  of 
e  new  yard,  is  equally  true  of  the  supposcd  new  guineas  and 
Bank  notes  :  the  effect  would  be*  in  the  nrst  instance,  to  enable 
jpeople  to  pay  their  debts,  andmeet  their  existing  contracta 
casier  by  one-third  than  at  présent  ;  but  there  it  would  cease. 
AU  new  contracts  for  time,  and  ail  intercbanges  from  day  Iq 
^ay,  would  soon  accommodate  themselve^  tb  ihp  newstan^*- 
apd. 
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^  Suppose  nov,  that  an  oance  of  çold  instead  of  being  coin* 
cd  into,  say  four  pounds  or  sovereigns,  sbould  hereafter  be 
Goined  into  six  pièces  of  the  same  dénomination  ;  ànd  that  thc 
money  price  of  commodities  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  or  one- 
third.  The  produce  of  a  farm  that  formerly  sold  for  lOOOiL 
now  sells  for  1500/.;  and  after  the  tenant  pays  his  fixed  rent, 
which  wé  shall  call  50Ô/.,  he  has  remaining  1000/.  instead  of 
^002.  onl^,  as  before.  Thus,  he  îs  a  gainer  undoubtedly  in  so 
fiur  â8-r^;ards  his  rent,  and  the  landlora  a  loser  to  the  same  ex- 
tent.  But  that  is  the  whole  of  his  gain  ;  his  other  outgoings 
being  advanced  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  receipts,  and  his 
1000/.  being  worth  no  more,  in  whatever  way  he  may  lay  it 
eut,  than  two-thirds  of  it,  or  666/.  13s.  4>d.  was  before.     He 

S  lins  upon  his  rent  166/.  Ids.  éd.,  and  this  is  the  amount  of 
e  landiord's  loss.  But  the  moment  his  lease  expires  the  rent 
is  raised,  as  was  the  case  during  the  war,  not  exactly  by  this 
som,  but  probably  by  a  much  greater  sum  ;  for  the  profits  un- 
der  old  leases  being  enhanced  by  this  change  in  the  currency, 
the  conséquence  wili  be  a  keener  compétition  for  farms,  than  if 
no  such  change,  and  no  such  extra  profits  had  been  made. 
Under  the  new  lease,  he  may  therefore  hâve  to  pay  an  advano- 
«1  rent  of  200/.,  instead  of  166/.  13s.  4d. 

^^  But  then,  would  not  this  altération  in  the  currency  make 
our  taxes  lighter  ?  In  so  far  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  na* 
tional  debt,  it  certainly  would.  But  as  to  the  current  expenses 
of  Government,  it  would  not  The  demands  of  Government 
are  not  for  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  but  for  what  the 
pounds  will  purchase;  and  if  six  pounds  will  then  give  them  no 
more  power  over  commodities  than  four  pounds  do  now,  they 
must  hâve  six  pounds  instead  of  foip: — ^they  must  impose  new 
taxes,  or  raise  the  old  ones. 

•*  It  îs  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  were  to  coin  fifty 
goineas  out  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  issue  paper  iq  such  abun« 
uance  that  fifty  notes  for  a  guinea  each  would  not  purchase  au 
ounce  of  gold,  we  might  find  ourselves,  ère  long,  in  the  same 
situation  as  at  présent.  We  might  get  quit  of  our  old  debts  by 
this  expédient;  but  then  we  would  probably  con tract  new  ones^ 
both  public  and  privatc,  while  the  change  was  going  on  ;  and 
when  it  was  completed,  (and  surely  it  must  stop  somewhere),  it 
would  be  as  difficult,  indeed  a  great  deal  more  difficulté  to  meet 
thèse  new  obligations  than  we  find  it  to  meet  the  old  obligations 
at  présent. 

**  If  the  limît  to  the  issues  of  paper  were  to  be  fixed  at  5/.  10s. 
for  l^n  ounce  of  gold,  as  has  been  recommended  by  somc  re- 
Bpec^ible  writers^  notes  might,  fmd  probably  wQuld  bç  ib&ucd  in 
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€ucli  abùndance,  as  to  reacli  ît  în  a  few  montlis, — and  thcn  we 
must  stop;  or,  if  wc  start  a^l-e^h  and  proceed  with  ncw  issuei> 
wlthout  regard  to  the  price  of  gold,  our  nominal  pounds  Ster- 
ling wouki  soon  beconie  as  abundant  and  as  worthless  as  the 
French  assignats. 

"  I  hâve  liitherto  purposely  avoidcd  saying  a  wordabout  the 
justice  of  the  proposed  measure.  The  efFect  of  the  deprc^cia- 
tion,  during  the  latter  ycars  of  the  war,  was  to  injure  crcditors 
and  annuitants  ;  and  the  too  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  money 
since  has  given  thera  their  revenge^  by  inflicting  as  great,  pro- 
bably  a  niuch  greater,  injury  upon  debiors,  and  upon  tiie  pro- 
ductive classes  generally.  Matters  hâve  aiready  proceeded  too 
far,  perhaps,  to  admit  of  fresh  interférence  betwcen  thèse  classes  ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  most  impolitic  to  carry  bnck  the  ciir- 
rency  to  its  state  at  the  end  of  the  war,  at  the  risk  of  again 
passing  through  eight  years  of  sufFcring  such  as  has  bccn  expe- 
rienccd  since.  Yct,  if  no  better  means  of  relief  can  be  resprted 
to,  it  might  deservc  considération,  whcthcr  it  be  yct  too  late  to 
prolong  the  tcrm  assigned  (May  1823)  for  the  final  rcsumption 
of  cash  payments  at  the  mint  price  of  gold,  under  such  régula^ 
tions  as  might  prevent  too  profuse  issues  of  paper  in  the  raean- 
while.  A  measure  of  this  kind  cannot  wcll  be  objected  to  a^ 
unjust,  and  still  less  as  inexpedient.  In  présent  circumstances» 
hideed,  it  will  probably  be  found  unavoidable. 

**  The  great  point,  as  Hume  observes,  with  regard  to  money» 
is  not  its  absolute  ouantity,  but  whether  it  be  on  the  increase  or 
decrease.  In  the  lormer  case,  every  thing  goes  on  prosperou&- 
ly,  as  happened  during  the  most  expensive  war  that  was  evcr 
wagcd  ;  and  we  ail  know,  from  récent  expérience,  what  are  tlie 
conséquences  of  its  being  on  the  decrease.  But  then  ihe  in- 
crease, to  be  permanent,  must  be  real,  and  not  fictitious;  not 
the  work  of  Govcniment,  or  of  bankers,  but  of  a  prosperous 
trade,  supportcd  by  an  increase  of  production  in  our  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture.  Any  other  mcthod  of  increasing  the 
circulating  médium  of  a  country  must  terminate  sooner  or  later, 
as  the  war-incicase  has  donc.  Like  other  powerful  stimulant^ 
îtmay  excite  to  amazing  efforts  for  a  time;  but  thèse  must  be 
^ucceeded  by  a  state  of  exhaustion,  dépression,  and  discontent. 

"  5.  Anothcr  remedy  would  be  found  in  a  better  System  of 
JPoor-laws,  and  the  commutation  of  Tithes. 

*'  Poor-rates,  and  other  rates  levied  on  tenants,  with  titlics» 
cannot  amount  to  much  less  than  ten  millions  yearly;  a  burden 
which,  to  any  thing  like  this  extent,  is  unknown  in  the  corn- 
exponing  countries.  and  one  which  no  nation  but  Britain  coukl 
endure,  bcarcely  for  a  single  3'ear,  certainly  not  for  threc  y  cor;» 
buccesbivcly,  uudcr  tlir  présent  priées  of  land-producç. 
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*<  It  is  of  no  conséquence  at  présent  to  inquire  upon  what 
classes  this  burden  ultimately  falls  ;  admittiqg,  as  is  contendçd, 
that  the  consumer  bears  it  ail  in  the  enfaancement  of  priées  upon 
an  average  of  years,  it  is  sufBciently  évident,  that  if  priées  be 
not  enhancedy  as  is  the  fact  at  présent,  he  does  not  bcar  it  :  and 
therefore,  that  it  either  falls  upon  the  farmer,  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  production,  or  upon  the  land-owner,  by  a  diminution  of 
rcnt.  It  is  a  sum  which  our  farmers  hâve  to  advance,  in  thç 
first  instance  ;  and  whether  or  no  they  get  it  back  in  the  ad- 
vanced  priée  of  produce;  must  dépend  upon  the  state'  of  the 
market;  and  the  market  has  not  been  such  for  thèse  three  years 
as  to  remunerate  them  for  that  or  any  other  branch  of  their  ne- 
cessary  expenditure. 

•*  It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  thèse  advances  are  never 
fully  reimbursed  by  the  consumer,  but  that  a  considérable  part 
of  them  falls  ullimately  upon  the  land-owner,  in  reducing  his 
income  below  what  it  would  otherwisc  be.  After  ail  the  atten- 
tion I  hâve  been  able  to  give  to  the  metaphysical  reasoning 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion,  I  can  per- 
çoive very  little  in  it,  in  any  practical  vicw  of  the  question. 
But  it  is  perhaps  not  worth  the  discussing;  and,  at  any  rate^ 
this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  it.  It  is  sufBcient  to  observe, 
tbat  Poor-rates  and  tithes  can  only  fall  lïpon  the  consumer  ia 
lin  enhancement  of  priées,  providea  no  grain  is  aliowed  to  come 
into  compétition  with  our  own  produce  from  countries  which 
pay  neither.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  tell  us,  that  the  cotït 
sumer  pays  our  Poor-rates  and  tithes,  if  he  does  not  live  upou 
the  grain  that  pays  them,  but  upon  that  of  Poland  or  America* 

^*  This,  one  would  think,  is  sufficiently  clear  ;  and  if  it  be,  i|; 
must  go  far  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Corn-tradç 
should  be  free  or  restricted.  If  priées  are  reduced  by  the  im^- 
port  of  foreign  grain, — to  that  extent,  whateyer  it  may  be,  th^ 
consumer  does  not  pay  tithes  or  poor-rates.  * 

**  Thèse  burdens,  especially  jPoor- rates,  hâve  this  peculiar 
character  besides,  that  they  commonly  increase  in  amount,  a? 
those  who  must  pay  them  become  less  able  to  pay  them.  When 
labourers  are  fully  employcd,  that  is  to  say,  when  agriculture  is 

fïrosperous,  Poor-rates,  if  nomînally  high,  are  comparatively 
ight,  and  proportionallj  heavy  when  agriculture  is  in  a  de^ 
prcssed  state.  In  1815,  1816,  and  1S17,  Poor-rates  ad vanced 
as  priées  feil  ;  and  it  may  be  doubtcd  whether,  for  the  last  tlireq 

♦  *«  Since  this  was  written,  I  hâve  seen  Mr  Ricardo's  pamphlet 
*  On  Protection  to  Agriculture  ;  '  and  am  glad  to  find  that  thiâ  acutg 
f  easoner  fully  admits  the  priuciplc  hère  contendcd  for. 
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years,  tbcir  amount  has  been  less  than  during  tbe  last  three 
vears  of  the  war,  when  the  priées  of  produce  were  100  per  cent, 
higber. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  diflSculties  which  présent  tbemselvcs 
in  contemplating  new  arrangements  respecting  the  Poor-Iaws 
and  the  Tithe-laws,  and  in  spite  of  our  préjudices  ngainst  inno- 
vation,  it  is  pretty  évident  that  things  cannot  continue  much 
longer  on  their  présent  footing.  Wc  must  corne  to  confine  our 
charity  at  last  to  those  who  cannot  work — as  in  Scotland  ;  and 
aurely  a  better  metbod  may  be  found  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Kngland  and  Ireland,  than  the . 
abstraction  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  industry  and 
capital  of  their  agriculture»  No  very  great  benefit  indeed- 
could  be  expectedfrom  the  change  for  a  few  years;  but,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  long  peace,  and  low  money-prices  of  corn» 
priées  nearly  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Contment,  no  dme 
can  be  more  fit  for  giving  it  a  beginning.  If  Poor-rates  and 
Tithes  could  be  so  regulated  as  to  press  on  agriculture  less  by 
only  one  half  dian  at  présent,  the  relief  would  be  greater  than 
could  be  obtained  by  repealing  ail  the  taxes  that  can  be  spared 
iinder  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment. 

^'  Thèse  seem  to  be  the  principal  remédies  recommended  for 
alleviating  or  removing  the  présent  embarrassments  of  agricul- 
turists  ;  but  to  notice  ail  the  suggestions  to  be  found  in  the  nu* 
tnerous  pamphlets  that  hâve  lately  appeared  on  the  subject, 
would  be  to  write  a  large  volume  ;  and  this  Bl&say  has  extciided 
perhaps  too  far  already.  Some  of  the$e,  such  as  a  better  Sys- 
tem of  Distillery  Laws,  might,  if  adopted,  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  prevent  the  récurrence  of  such  a  glut  as  is  now  ex« 
perieneed  ;  but  the  case  is  too  urgent  to  be  relieved  by  such 
feeble  palliatives.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  advert  to  onç 
proposai  more,  namely,  that  of  a  bounty  on  exportation  Tthough 
it  has  been  incidentally  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages),  espe- 
cially  as  it  has  been  suggested  by  one  who  is  decmed  a  high 
authority  on  this  point. 

**  It  has  been  shown  (page  41)  that  the  priée  of  wheat  in  the 
English  market,  for  the  13  years  ending  with  1804,  was  S/*  78« 
9ià.  ;  for  the  9  years  ending  with  1813,  4/.  14s.  4^d.  ;  and  for 
the  7  years  ending  with  1820,  Si.  16s.  6d.  Hence  the  médium 
priée  of«the  29  years,  beginning  with  1792  and  ending  with 
1820,  is  S/.  18s.  2d.;  or  but  a  triflc  below  the  présent  import 
rate  of  80s. — the  priée  which  almost  ail  the  witnesses  examined  in 
1815  considered  to  be  necessary  for  remunerating  the  British 
corn-grower.  But  let  us  take  a  still  longer  average,  beginning 
Yfiùx  the  first  departure  from  the  old  system  of  Çom-lawsi  iu 
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1765;  and  wé  shall  find,  notwithstanding  the  larpre  exccsaof 
impoits  in  atmost  every  year  since»  that  the  average  price^ 
for  the  S6  years  ending  with  1820»  was  S/.  2s.  l^d.  per  quar« 
ter. 

'*  Now,  if  we  had  similar  returns  from  tbe  com^exporting 
ooontries,  it  would  be  seen  at  once  what  prospect  there  is  ofour 
becoming  tfaeir  rivais  in  supplying  tbe  wants  of  the  few  other 
oountries  that  import  grain,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  bounty.  We 
fthall  toke^  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  statement  of  the 
Dantzic  prices,  *  brought  forward  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  that  corn  cannot  be  grown  so  cheap  in  the  coantries  on 
the  Baltic  as  bas  been  alleged  ;  and  therefore  the  probabilité  is^ 
if  there  be  any  error,  that  the  prices  are  quoted  rather  high  ; 
and  indeed  th^  are  much  higher  than  other  authorities,  e8« 
pecially  that  of  Oddy,  would  bave  led  us  to  expect.  They 
are  stifl»  however,  much  below  the  averages  of  Britain*  The 
writer  properlv  omits  1813»  in  which  the  price  of  wheatwaa 
enormously  ennanced  by  the  siège  of  the  town  ;  and  giving  the 
price  of  each  year,  both  in  Dantzic  money  and  in  Sterling,  for 
49  years,  from  1770  to  1819,  both  inclusive^  but  excluding 
1813,  the  resuit  is  as  foUows— ^(Vheat»  45s.  4d«  ;  Rye,  27s.  2d.| 
Barley,  20s.  lOd.  ;  Oats,  13s.  lOd.  per  quarter.  Taking  exact- 
ly  the  same  period,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Britain  was  iL  3s« 
O^d.,  being  17s.  d^d.  more  than  its  price,  free  on  board  at 
Dantzic  The  différence,  therefore,  between  the  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country  free  on  board,  at  the  ports  of  exportation^ 
and  the  Dantzic  price,  cannot  be  less  than  20s.  or  21s.  thequar- 
ter  ;  and  it  is  further  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  the 
Dantzic  prices  embrace  a  period  during  which  the  country  a» 
round  had  been  ffequently  the  seat  of  war  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  as  well  as  the  supplies  required  for  the  armies  in  other 
quarters,  and  the  immense  imports  of  Britain  in  1796,  18Û0» 
1801,  &c  CQuld  not  fiiii  to  raise  prices  much  above  their  usuak 
leveL 

If  we  look  atthis  matter  with  a  little  attention,  it  seems  quite 
évident  that  the  bounty  of  7s.  proposed  by  Mr  Ricardo,  and 
even  the  higher  one  (18s.  we  believe)  proposed  by  Mr  Bennett, 
member  for  Wilts,  would  be  of  no  avail  in  relieving  the  présent 
diatress.  Indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  prices  of  the  Continent  are 
known  to  be  so  low,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  a  market  for 
our  surplus  could  be  found  on  any  terms.  But  with  a  view  to  a 
r^ular  export  trad^  such  a  bounty  as  would  enable  Britain  ta 
enter  into  compétition  with  the  présent  com-exporting  coun^ 

•  **  Report  of  the  Cpmmittee  ef  lb21>  page  363." 
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tries  must  be  întolernhlo.  The  proposai  of  Mr  Rîcardo  seems 
tt)  bc  niade  rallier  for  tlie  sake  of  consistency,  than  wiih  a  view 
to  any  proctical  ulility.  He  considers  it  merely  as  a  drawback 
of  the  taxes  which  he  thinks  fall  exclusively"  upon  our  com« 
growers  ;  and  recommends  it  upon  the  principle  which  is  usually 
applied  to  the  export  of  other  taxed  commodilies. 

"  It  appears  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  plans  proposed  for 
the  relief  of  the  présent  distresses,  now  that  the  measure  of  lend- 
îng  money  on  the  deposite  of  grain  has  been  abandoned,  may 
be  reduced  to  two.  Js^  High  dulies  on  importation  still  de- 
manded  by  the  Agricultural  Committee,  of  which  Mr  Webb 
Hall  is  chairman  ;  and,  2^/,  The  repeal  of  Mr  Peel's  Bill,  or 
more  «renerally  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  money,  on  which 
Mr  Western,  the  member  for  Essex,  means  to  submit  some  pro- 
posais early  in  June.  What  thèse  are  we  do  not  know  ;  but^ 
irom  the  gênerai  sensé  of  Parliament  rcpeatedly  expressed,  there 
îs  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  honourable  gentleman  will  be 
Buccessful,  if  his  plan  go  farther  than  to  postpone  the  retum  ta 
cash-payments,  a  year  or  two  beyond  the  period  to  which  it  is 
Bt  présent  fixed.  To  this  length  we  earnestly  wish,  and  al- 
most  hope,  that  he  may  carry  the  House  along  with  him.  * 

^^  In  thèse  circumstances,  it  may  be  allowable  to  suggest  a 
measure  which,  though  we  know  well  the  objections  that  bave 
been  made  to  it  by  men  of  distinguished  abilities,  seems  never- 
theless  better  adapted  to  the  présent  circumstances  of  the  Goun» 
try,  than  any  of  those  we  hâve  mentîoncd. 

"  If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  a  free  com-trade,  that  is»  a 
trade  as  free  as  our  laws  can  make  it,  would  not  ultimately  bene-* 
fit  any  class  of  the  community,  while  it  would  in  the  mean  tîme 
increase  tenfold  the  dislresses  of  ail  the  classes  dépendent  on 
our  agriculture; — if  it  be  also  truethat  Britain  and  Ireland,  as- 
suredly  producing  corn  enough  for  the  consumption  of  their 
population,  cannot  find  a  vent  for  their  surplus  in  seasons  un- 
usually  abundant;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  after  bad  seasons^ 
they  will  again  expérience  a  deficiency,  and  be  required  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  foreign  supplies  ; — it  seems  to  us  quite  évident^ 
that  the  leading  principle  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  establishing  a 
new  System  of  Corn- laws,  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  bring  ûm 

•  "  On  the  1 1  th  June,  Mr  Western  moved  for  a  Committee  to  în- 
quire  into  the  effects  of  Mr  PeeKs  Bill,  a  motion  which,  after  a  long* 
debate,  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  On  the  lOth  July,  the 
same  honourable  gentleman  moved  a  séries  of  résolutions  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  Currency,  ail  of  which  were  negatived  without  a  division* 
The  question  is  therefore  at  rest  for  the  présent,  '^ 
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surplus  ând  tlûs  defîcicncy  into  contact,  by  forxning  stores  of 
corn  of  our  own  growth. 

**  The  answer  that  niay  be  made  to  asugprcstlon  of  thîs  kind^ 
or  rather  which  bas  been  made  by  Mr  Burke  and  oihers  to  a 
similar  proposai,  namely,  thut  tbe  interest  of  individuals  will  ef- 
fect  this  equalization  of  supply,  if  it  can  be  efFccted  at  ail,  better 
than  any  public  régulations,  does  not  seem  satisfactory.  We 
hâve  beJd  out  sonic  encouragement  to  the  storing  of  foreign 
grain,  under  an  idea  that  we  could  never  long  do  without  it. 
Titl  very  lately,  the  prevailing  Opinion  among  our  stategmen,  as 
well  as  our  corn-merchants,  was,  that  we  did  not,  cotnmuniOtts 
awiisf  raise  enough  for  our  consumption.  The  case,  as  is  proved 
by  the  low  prices  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  is  certainly  quite 
otherwise  xiow;  and  why  then  should  not  our  measures  be 
cbanged  accordingly,  and  sonie  small  encouragement  be  heid 
out  for  a  time,  to  the  storing  of  our  own  ? 

"  I  should  not  contend  for  any  public  encouragement,  evcn 
undcr  the  overwhelming  diiliculties  of  the  times,  if  it  were  not 
required,  in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  which  bas  been 
given  in  a  différent  direction.  The  rod  for  the  last  SO  years 
bas  been  bent  so  much  in  one  way,  that  to  make  it  straight,  it 
must  now  be  bent  a  little  the  other  way;  but  whcn  it  bas  once 
become  straight,  it  will  remain  so  without  further  trouble. 

•*  It  is  not  my  intention,  either  to  go  into  minute  détails,  or 
to  consider  the  objections  to  which  the  mensure  may  seem  liable. 
Ail  that  I  am  anxious  about  is,  that  the  principle  should  be  re- 
cognised,  and  that  every  impediment  to  its  opération  should  bc 
removed.  But  if  it  were  asked,  What  would  you  bave?  I 
should  say  at  once — Give  a  small  bounty  on  the  warehousing  of 
our  own  corn  :  Of  whear,  for  instance,  when  the  price  is  below 
60s.,  upon  condition  that  it  be  on  sale  again  whcn  ic  rises  to  70s.  ; 
and  do  not  let  foreign  wheat  corne  in  upon  any  terms  till  the 
price  be  80s.,  and  then  only,  under  such  régulations  as  will  pre- 
Tcnt  the  importation  from  becoming  excessive,  and  sinking  our 
markets  for  a  long  time  thcreafier. 

**  A  mcasure  of  this  kind  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  bave 
an  immédiate  effect;  and  while  it  rclieved  our  corn-growers,  it 
would  be  not  less  advantageous  to  the  consumer  ;  nor  would  the 
amount  of  the  bounty  be  so  great,  as  to  rrquire  any  addition  to 
the  public  burdens.  The  consumer,  whose  interest  is  most  to 
be  consulted,  if  the  mcasure  were  to  be  made  permanent,  as  it 
should  be,  would  certainly  be  benefited  by  a  price  seldom  fluc- 
tuating  jnore  than  betwcen  60s.  and  70s.,  instead  of  a  price  at 
one  tune  so  high  as  125s.,  the  price  of  1813— and  at  another 
so  low  as  45s.,  the  price  of  1822. 


■  »-    «    « 
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**  It  is  nbt  casy  to  sec  wfaat  objection  can  be  made  to  thw 
mcasure  of  a  bounty,  that  does  net  apply  in  a  much  grcater  de- 
gree  to  abounty  on  exportation.  Instead  of  payine  a  bounty  to 
send  our  corn  out  of  tne  country,  if  that  wcrc  at  ail  practicablfr, 
and  peihaps,  in  a  few  years  after,  paying  another  bounty  U> 
brîng  the  sarae  quantity  back  again,  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
pay  the  first  bount}'  only,  on  carrying  it  to  the  warehouse^  from 
which  it  would  be  brought  back  again  without  trouble,  expenae^ 
or  alarm,  whenever  it  was  wanted  r 

<<  But  any  bounty  at  ail  would  not  Ions  be  necessar]^»    The 

i)lan,  if  it'were  fairly  tried,  and  if  ail  risk  from  the  admission  of 
breign  corn  (except  in  seasons  of  scarcity),  were  removed,  woald 
probabi  V  soon  corne  to  work  by  itself  without  any  encourage- 
ment  whatever.  There  is  ccrtainly  capital  enough  in  the  coan* 
try  to  answcr  the  purposc  ;  ail  that  is  necessary  is,  at  the  oatset^ 
to  give  it  the  proper  direction  and  the  necessary  security.  If 
the  capitalist  does  not  thereaftcr  find  this  mode  of  employing  it 
profitable,  the  measure  must  be  abandoned.  * 

*'  It  appcars  to  me  that  the  Agricultural  classes  hâve  a  strong 
claim  to  relief  from  Government  ;  and  that  this  would  be  at 
once  the  easiest,  the  speediest,  and  the  most  effectuai  method  of 
ailbrdîng  it.  They  hâve  a  strong  claim,  in  as  much  as  a  great 
portion  of  tlie  présent  distress  has  bcen  indircctly  occasioned  by 
the  mcasures  of  Government — the  dépréciation  of  the  currenqr 
nnd  its  too  hasty  restoration,  by  whicn  landowners  and  farmers 
faave  ccrtainly  been  affccted  more  than  any  other  dass. 

^*  Thcre  is  the  more  reason  to  hope,  that  a  measure  of  this 
kind  might  be  carried,  because  the  late  Committee  seem  not  to 
disapprove  of  one  somewhat  similar,  that  of  advancing  a  small 
montlily  sum  to  those  who  should  také  the  présent  surplus  ont 
of  tlie  market.  f    But,  instead  of  being  only  a  temporaty  and 


*  ^<  One  objection  to  this  measure  may  be  drawn  from  the  leneth  of 
time  which  the  corn  storcd  might  requhre  to  be  kept.  A  good  deal 
of  the  foreign  corn  now  in  the  warehouse  has  been  there  so  long,  that 
much  of  it  is  understood  to  be  injured.  But  there  seems  no  difficulté 
in  meeting  this  objection  in  the  case  of  corn  of  our  own  growtn* 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  to  store  only  grain  in  a 
Sound  and  dry  state,  and  at  certain  intervais — at  the  end  of  a  yeat 
for  instance,  it  might  be  taken  out  for  the  market,  and  an  eqm] 
quantity  of  fresh  corn  put  into  its  place. 

f  **  For  cfTecting  this  object,  two  différent  modes  hâve  been  sug- 
*<  gcsted  ;  by  ohe  of  which  it  was  proposed,  that  when  the  weekiy  ave- 
^<  rage  price  is  under  588.,  (the  import  scale  remaining  as  at  présent), 
**  wheat  should  be  stored,  subject  to  a  monthly  allowanoe  ot  6d.  pa 
^<  quartcr,  until  the  avcrage  price  should  rcach  658* 


limited  expédient  as  proposed,  I  shotild  eamestly  reeommend 
that  the  principle  of  equalizing  the  supply  by  means  oF  our  ovtrti 

E'owth^  sbould  be  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  ail  future  legi»" 
don  on  the  Corn-trade* 
.    *«  II.  Remédies  that  may  be  applled  by  the  efforts  of  indivis 
duals,  and  the  natural  course  of  events. 

**  Of  this  second  class  of  remédies,  perhaps  better  hopes  are 
entertained  than  of  the  former*  The  old  adage  of  nullum  nwnen 
abest^  si  sit  prudentia,  certainly  is  uot  strictly  correct  ;  but  yet 
we  should  always  look  for  relief  in  a  time  of  distress,  rather  to 
manly  and  perscvering  exertions  of  our  own,  than  to  the  aid  of 
•  otherS)  or  of  Government  ;  and  thèse  exertions,  I  imagina  wiU 
be  seconded  ère  long  by  the  natural  progress  of  affairs- 

Great  as  must  be  the  distress  at  présent,  it  appears,  from  thé 
answers  rettirned  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1810,  thatit 
was  mnch  greater  then.  No  such  scènes  of  misery  and  ruin  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  bcfore  the  Cona- 
mittee  of  last  year,  as  in  that  volume  of  the  Board  ;  and  yet  prices 
hare  been  lower  for  some  time  than  they  were  in  1814,  18  id, 
and  the  early  part  of  1816.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  found, 
I  concelve,  in  the  more  considerate  and  enlightened  conduct  of 
the  parties  concemed,  and  particularly  of  the  great  land-ownen/ 
•A  State  of  afFairs,  such  as  bas  become  but  toofamiliar  8ince,.was 
tben  new  to  them  and  their  agents;  and  perhapa  the  claims 
which  the  law  gave  to  them  were  in  many  instances  too  rigoc- 
ously  exacted.  A  better  feeling,  and  a  wiser  course  even  with 
a  TÎew  to  their  own  interest»  hâve  been  exhibited  by  many  of' 
them  since,  and  ought  ta  become  gênerai. 

•*  A  betlcr  adjustment  of  rents,  and  more  economical  arrang- 
ments  on  the  part  of  farmers,  would  certainly  micigate,  though 
they  might  not  rcmove,  the  embarrassments  of  botb. 

«*  With  regard  to  the  first  of  thèse,  it  cannot  wcll  be  doubt- 
ed  that  justice,  no  less  than  policy,  requires,  that  such  of  the 
war* rents  as  are  still  exigible,  should  be  rcduced  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  or  the  fall  in  the  price  of  pro- 


"  The  whole  quantity  not  to  çxceed  600,000  quarters,  and  the 
'<  time  for  which  the  allowance  sbould  be  payable  not  to  exceed  12 
"  or  iS  months. 

"  Not  more  than  a  certain  nurober  of  quarters,  nor  less  than  an- 
"  other  f  pecificd  nuinber  of  quarters  to  be  stercd  on  the  part  of  any 
•*  individual  or  firm. 

•*  The  owner  of  the  Corn  so  dopositcd,   to  be  at  iiborty  to  wîth- 
•*  draw  ît  at  any  time,  wavinijj  his  daim  to  allowance,  or  refuadiog 
w  il.** — Report o/ihe  AgricuUural  Commitiee,  Ist  April  1822- 
voL.  xxiv.  vo«  9S.  E 
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duce.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  rente  contracted  for  between 
1803  aod  1813,  and  not  those  of  an  earlier  period.  On  thèse 
rente,  perbaps  a  positive  and  determinate  abatement  of  so 
much  per  cent,  would  be  the  proper  remedy,  and  not  a 
new  rate  of  rents  that  would  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  corn. 
But  as  to  ail  the  rents  contracted  for  since  1813,  or  since  the 
peace,  and  especially  since  1818,  it  might  probably  be  more 
expédient  to  regulate  them  in  part  (at  least  the  rent  of  ail  farms 
which  are  kept  under  a  regular  course  of  tillage)  by  the  price 
ofcom.  Many  of  the  lea^es  entercd  into  since  the  peace,  e- 
specially  in  Scotland,  where  the  comraon  period  is  nineteen 
years,  must  hâve  more  than  half  their  course  yet  to  run.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  known,  little  prospect  as  there  is  of  the  re- 
tarn  of  high  priées,  whether  the  rente  may  be  too  high  upon  an 
average  of  the  whole  period.  To  thèse,  therefore,  I  should  pro- 
pose to  apply  the  principle  of  a  corn  rent  (though  payable  in 
money),  as  a  measure  which,  while  it  would  relieve  the  tenant 
when  corn  is  cheap,  would  at  the  same  time  leave  to  the  land- 
lord  a  chance  of  being  benefited  by  any  favourable  change  that 
may  occur  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

<*  I  shall  not  attempt,  as  has  been  donc  by  many,  to  lay  down 
any  gênerai  rutes  on  this  point.  If  the  principle  were  admitted, 
ite  application  must,  to  some  extent,  dépend  upon  circumstances. 
Some  of  those  gênerai  plans  of  abatement,  according  to  the 

{mces  of  corn,  which  seemed  very  plausible,  and  were  highly 
auded  at  the  moment,  hâve  never  been  reduced  to  practice. 
They  could  not  be  made  to  operate  with  any  good  efièct  to 
either  landlord  or  tenant,  and  hâve  long  since  been  abandon- 
ed. 

**  In  proposing  an  abatement  of  rent,  I  confess  I  hâve  an 
eye  more  immediately  to  Scotland  than  to  other  parte  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  such  a  measure  is  perhaps  either 
not  so  necessary,  or  so  likely  to  be  effectuai.  But  the  rente  of 
Scotland,  since  1792,  hâve  at  least  doubled,  in  many  cases  more 
than  doubled  ;  and  a  réduction  of  one-third  might  not  there- 
fore seriously  afiect  most  of  the  great  landholders.  Their  in« 
corne  would  still  be  greater,  notwithstanding  the  additional  tax- 
ation of  the  présent  period,  than  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
proportion  of  the  produce,  or  the  value  of  the  produce,  paid  as 
rent,  is  greater  than  in  England,  where  the  Church  and  the 
Poor  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  it  ;  and  it  is  greater  for  an- 
other  reason,  a  nineteen  years  lease  commanding  a  higher  rent 
than  can  be  got  from  tenante  at  will,  such  as  occupy  a  great 
part  of  the  farms  of  £ngland«  An  abatement  of  rent  is  accord- 
ingly  much  more  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  tenante  of  Scot- 
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]and,  than  to  tbose  of  England.  A  réduction  of  one-balf, 
or  two>thirds  of  the  rent  in  Ëngland,  would  not  perhaps  be 
équivalent,  in  mitigating  the  présent  distress,  to  a  réduction  of 
one-third  of  tbe  rent  in  Scotland. 

<^  Whatever  may  be  said  of  tbe  bardsbips  of  landlords  sub-. 
mitting  to  a  great  diminution  of  income,  wbile  tbat  of  tbe 
Stockholder,  and  of  some  other  classes,  remains  tbe  same,  tbere 
scems,  for  tbe  présent,  to  be  no  alternative.  Tbe  sacrifice  must 
be  made  if  priées  continue  as  \ow  as  tbey  bave  been  for  tbe  last 
three  years,  either  voluntarily,  or  from  necessity;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  is  almost  certain  tbat  it  will  be  found  greater  at 
last  than  in  the  former.  Tbose  landlords  wbo  continue  to  ex- 
act a  rent  whicb  it  is  dcmonstrable  caunot  be  paid  fîrom  tbe 
produce  of  their  lands,  will  bave  to  submit  to  a  fîirtber,  and 
probably  greater  sacrifice,  wben  tbey  corne  to  relet  to  a  new 
tenant,  witb  tbe  soil  exhausted,  and  tbe  buildings  and  fences 
dilapidated  ;  to  say  notbing  of  tbe  efiect  wbicb  is  produced 
apon  tbe  rental  of  a  large  estate,  by  tbe  cbaracter  of  the  owner 
and  bis  agents. 

*<  On  tbe  otber  band,  greater  economy  might  certainlv  be 
jntroduced  into  tbe  business  of  farming  in  many  parts  of  tbe 
kingdom.  Tbe  number  of  borses,  for  instance,  is  too  generally, 
in  England,  greater  than  is  necessary  by  one-fourtb  or  more. 
In  this  department  alone,  we  bave  no  doabt  tbat  a  saving  of 
10s.  an  acre  migbt  be  effected  on  much  of  tbe  com-lands  of 
tbat  country.  Tbat  teams  of  three,  four,  and  five  borses  to  a 
plough  sbould  still  be  so  common,  appears  to  us  in  tbe  nortb, 
wbere  a  plougb  drawn  by  more  than  two  borses  is  seldom  or 
never  seen,  at  least  in  tbe  Lowland  districts,  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  die  force  of  babit^  especially  in  such  times  aff  tbe  pre- 

^  Tbe  natural  progress  of  events  may  be  expected  to  afibrd 
rdief  in  varions  ways,  some  of  wbicb  it  la  impossible  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  a  priori. 

**  The  effort  whicb  every  one  makes,  and,  in  a  free  country 
like  tbis,  makes  withont  meeting  witb  any  insurmoontable  ot>- 
stniction,  to  ameliorate  bis  condition,  as  well  as  to  rise  above 
his  original  level,  bas,  within  tbe  last  50  years,  performed  won- 
ders  in  every  art  and  science  wbicb  bear  directly  on  tbe  im- 
provement  of  society  ;  and  in  tbe  art  of  Agriculture  not  less 
than  in  otbers.  There  is  a  degree  of  energy  and  elasticity,  too, 
in  Ji^bat  may  be  called  the  public  mind  of  this  country,  wbicb, 
•midst  ail  the  agitations  to  wbicb  it  is  peculiarly  exposed,  will 
préserve  it  from  despondency  in  suffering,  and  sustain  its  exer- 
tions  to  overcome  tbe  difficulties  witb  wbicb  it  may  be  sûr- 
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roimdcd  îox  a  season.  And  thèse  exertions  will  not,  and  can- 
not,  be  made  in  vain.  Tbeir  opération  is  indeed  already  appa- 
rent m  thc  fall  of  the  rateof  interest,  and  the  revivai  of  manu- 
factures,  as  well  as  in  tlie  improvement  of  the  public  revenue. 

^  1.  As  to  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  it  is  évident,  we 
imaginer  (though  we  know  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  said  to 
dépend  upon  the  rate  of  profit),  that  it  cannot  well  be  ascribed 
to  any  other  cause  than  a  greater  plenty  of  money  ;  and  it  i» 
easy  to  understand  why  therc  should  be  a  greater  plenty  of 
money  somewhcre,  when  we  consider  that  Government  bas  no 
more  occasion  for  loans,  and  that  taxation  bas  becn  much  dimi- 
nished.  Calculations  bave  been  made  to  show  to  what  amount 
thc  capital  of  the  country  increases  yearly  in  a  state  of  peace» 
by  mcans  of  thc  savings  of  individuak  ;  and  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  sums  lent  to  Government  during  the  late  war,  the 
amount  of  thèse  savings  must  altogether  be  immense.  Now» 
whatever  this  yearly  accumulation  may  be,  and  after  allowing 
£br  a  portion  of  it  being  vested  in  foreign  funds,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  must  soon  produce  an  effect  on  the  suppjy  of 
capital,  and  on  tlic  terms  on  wliich  it  may  be  procured.  it  ia 
wîth  money  as  with  commodities — increase  tlic  amount,  the  de- 
mand  being  thc  same,  and  the  price — in  this  case'  the  rate  of  in« 
terest — will  fall  ;  and  it  bas  already  bcgun  to  falL  The  Agri- 
cultural  Committee  of  last  year,  properly  look  forward  to  thi» 
event,  as  onc.  that  would  affbrd  some  relief;  and  since  that 
time,  thcir  anticipations  havc  bccn,  in  part,  rcalized.  But  the 
same  cause  may  be  expected  to  operate  till  thc  market  rate  of 
interest  be  reduced  to  thrce  per  cent.,  as  it  was  during  a  greal 
part  of  the  last  century.  * 

^^  It  is  obvions,  that  those  who  employ  borrowed  money,  the 
landcd  classes  as  well  as  olhers,  will  in  this  manner  be  again 
placed  upon  that  footing  of  equality  with  Icnders,  below  which 
the  rcstoration  of  thc  currency  bas  had  a  tcndency  to  sink  them. 
Creditors,  as  we  observed  before,  wcrc  injured  by  the  déprécia- 
tion of  thc  currency,  and  now  dcblors,  by  the  too  sudden  rise 
in  its  value.  But  herc  is  a  cause  which  will,  ut  no  distant  pe- 
riod,  restore  the  cquilibrium.  This,  howcver,  is  not  ail.  Though 
i',  would  certainly  rclicvc  a  land-owncr  considerably,  if  the  in* 

*  The  Bank  of  England,  on  the  20th  June,  announced  that  they 
had  adoptcd  the  resolution  of  discounting  bills  at  4  per  cent.  ;  and 
the  Scotch  Banks,  in  which  those  of  £dinburgh  took  the  lead,  hâve 
iKry  gencrally,  if  not  universally,  eome  to  the  same  resolutiou» 
whether  the  bills  be  presented  at  their  head-officea,  or  at  their  ageiw 
ciài  in  ^the  country.. 
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terest  he  has  to  pay  for  borrowed  money  were  reduced  in  the 
proportion  of  from  5  to  S — from  500L  a  year  to  3dO/.  a  year— • 
yet  he  would  be  relieved  to  a  much  greàter  extént,  if  be  sbould 
find  it  necessary  to  bring  his  estate  into  the  market  for  sale^ 
A  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  is  équivalent  in  effect  to  a  rise  iii 
the  number  of  years  purchase.  Hence,  îf  an  estate  of  10002. 
a  year,  whén  money  is  at  5  per  cent.,  be  worth  24  years  pur- 
chase, or  24>000l.,  it  should  be  worth  40  years  purchase,  or 
40,000/.,  when  money  is  at  3  per  cent. 

•*  2,  With  regard  to  the  revîval  of  our  manufactures,  though 
prices  and  wnges  be  much  lower  than  during  the  war,  there 
cannot  well  be  any  question  ;  for  the  fact  is  quite  notorious. 
But  it  is  more  material  to  remark,  that  the  récent  changes 
which  hâve  taken  place  in  other* parts  of  the  world,  promise  to 
èxtend  the  markets  for  British  manufactures  in  a  degree  which 
it  wonld  not  be  easy  to  estimate.  We  ail  know  how  much  our 
exports  ta  the  United  States  hâve  incrcased  since  thcy  became 
inaependent;  and  surely  we  hâve  reason  to  look  to  South  A« 
merica,  a  much  more  populous  quarter,  as  likcly  to  afTord  a 
gireat,  and,  for  many  years,  a  constantly  increasing  market, 
as  soon  as  we  shall  hâve  recognised  the  independence  of  thèse 
countries.  Overtrading  at  first  may  no  doubt  occasion  great 
losses,  as  it  has  done  befofe  ;  but  that  must  soon  cease,  while 
the  market  wili  remain  ;  and  under  free  govemmcnts,  the  de- 
inands  of  that  division  of  the  globe  for  our  manufactures,  must, 
for  a  long  time,  increase  with  the  increasc  of  their  wcaith  and 
population. 

•*  In  another  point  of  vîew,  the  independence  of  South  A- 
merica  may  hâve  à  very  important  effect  upon  the  gênerai  prices 
of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  mines  of  the  pre- 
cions  metals  will  be  rendered  more  productive  than  they  hâve 
ever  been  under  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  that 
capital,  skill,  and  improved  machinery  wili  be  applied  to  the 
working  of  them;  that  the  supply  of  bullioh  will  accordingly 
be  greatly  enlarged;  and  that  money-prîces  will,  consequently, 
rise.  The  effect,  ère  long,  must  be  similar  to  what  was  pro- 
duced  by  the  dépréciation  of  our  currency,  only  that  it  will 
extend  to  other  countries  as  well  as  this;  or,  though  not  in  the 
6ame  degree,  to  the  change  which  was  occasioned  in  ail  money- 
prices,  by  tlie  first  discovery  of  thèse  mines. 

**  But  we  must  close  thèse  remarks. — The  evil,  we  imagine, 
is,  that  prices  of  land-produce  are  relativcljj  low;  and  ihis  has 
been  occasioned,  partly  by  the  abundance  of  our  crops,  gather*- 
ed  from  a  field  e:4eoded  and  improved  during  the  war  ;  and 
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partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  by  the  too  «arly  restoratîon  of  the 
currency  :  aiid  the  conséquences  must  be,  if|^  remedy  be  noC 
speedily-  applied,  the  ruin  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  land- 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  kingdom,  ana  a  greatly  diminish- 
ed  production,  followed  by  hîgh  prices  and  large  importations 
of  foreign  corn. 

"  Among  the  measures  which  seem  calculated  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  présent  embarrassments,  and  prevent  thîs  fear- 
ful  consummation,  that  whîch  we  imagine  to  be  the  most  sim- 
ple and  effectua],  and  the  least  liable  (if  liable  at  ail)  to  objec- 
tion, is  the  storing  of  a  part  of  our  présent  abundance,  and 
keeping  it  in  reserve  for  a  season  of  scarcity. 

**  Britain  may  be  sald  to  be,  in  some  respects,  as  much  in- 
sulated  by  her  peculiar  circumstances,  as  by  the  océan  that  sur- 
rounds her.     Her  National  Debt  and  her  Poor-rates  are  al- 
most  exclusively  her  own  ;  but,  fortunately,  so  also  is  her  wealtb» 
and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  people,     Strange  as  it 
may  sound  amidst  the  présent  abundance,  she  is  in  danger 
of  wanting  nothing  but  food,  or  of  being  compelled  to  pay  for 
it  the  price  of  scarcity  and  distress,  perhaps  of  national  inde- 
pendence.     No  rich  and  populous  country  ever  raised  its  own 
food  so  cheaply  as  a  poor  country  ;  but,  what  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten,  no  such  country  ever  procured  the  necessaries  of 
life  cheaper  from  foreigners  than  it  might  hâve  obtaiued  them 
at  home.     In  the  présent  state  of  the  commercial  world,  to  ren« 
der  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  our  population  dépendent  on  o- 
ther  countries  for  suhsîstence,  would  be  downright  insanity. 
We  would  rather,  if  there  were  no  akernative,  hâve  our  coasts 
defended  against  the  foreign  corn-trade  by  a  wall  of  brass;  and 
should  fbel  no  anxiety  whatever  about  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  and  the  gênerai  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  if  our  own 
resources  were  protected  and  improved — the  granaries  of  our 
merchants  at  one  time  opening  to  reçoive  the  surplus,  and,  at 
another,  to  supply  the  deficiency  arising  from  our  variable  cli- 
mate.     The  money-price  of  corn,  with  rent  and  wages,  might» 
in  this  way,  become  tolerably  steady  ;  and,  though  no  doubt 
hîgher  than  those  of  poorer  couQtries,  would  yet  be  only  in 
their  due  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  population  at 
large.     This,  we  think,  would  be  a  better  system  than  the  one 
which  proposes  to  enrich  the  country  by  raeans  of  low  wages» 
low  priées,  low  rents,  with  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  hîgh 
profitst 
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^R  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Corn  Trade  of  1822. 

Sir  Liverpooly  Sth  January^  18Î 

The  year  1821  terminatedy  according  to  a  gêner 
accredited  estimate,  with  the  foUowing  stocks  of  Grain,  &c. 
this  market,  viz.«- 

Free  Wheat    .     •     800000  bushels. 

Bonded  do.   •     •     •  960000     .. 

Free  Oato    •     •     .    500000     .. 

Bonded  do.    .     .     .150000     .. 

Do.  Sweet  Flour   .     20000  barrels. 

Do.  Sour  do.  •     •     .  84000     .. 

Free  do.  do.    •     •     •     8000    .. 

The  current  priées  ai  the  same  perîod,  were — For  old  Eng 

Wheat)  9s.  a  10s.  ;  for  new  do.  7s.  6d.  a  8s.  ;  for  old  Irish 

8s.  6d.  a  9s.  6d.  ;  for  new  do.  6s,  a  88.  per  70  lib.-- For  old  Ii 

Oats,  38.  3d.  a  Ss.  6d.9   and  for  new  do.  2s.  9d.  a  Ss.  8d.  per 

lib. For  English  Barley  4s.  a  58.  per  60  lib. For  Sw 

Flour  in  bond  24s.  a  30s.,  for  sour  do.  in  do.  14s.  a  168.,  i 
for  the  latter  out  of  bond  36s.  a  40s.  per  barrel.  On  the  t 
of  iast  month,  agreeably  to  an  estimate  made  up  with  much 
ffard  to  correctness,  the  following  was  the  state  of  the  mar 
in  respect  to  the  stocks  and  prices  of  the  same  article^  viz« 

Free  Wheat    .     .     1450000  bushels. 

Bonded  do.  .     .     •     832000 

Free  Oats    •     .    .      150000 

Bonded  do.  .     .     .    225000 

Do.  Sweet  Flour.  .   1 35000  barrels. 
Do.  sour  do.     .    •     J 
Free  do.  do.     .     .     .     3000    .. 
The  priées  were— For  old  English  Wheat  6s.  a  7s.,  for  n 
do.  5s.  6d.  a  6s.;  for  old  Irish  do.  1820  and  1821,  4s.  a  5s.,  : 
new  do.  4s.  9d.  a  5s.  6d.  per  70  lib.      For  Irish  Oats  18 
and  1821,  2s.  3d.  a  2s.  8d.  ;  for  new  do.  2<.  7d.  a  2s.  9d.  per 
lib.     For  English  Baricy  3s.  9d.  a  5s.  per  60  lib.     For  Sw( 
American  Flour  in  bond,  28s.  a  30s.,  for  sour  do.  in  do.   14s 
i5&.,  and  for  the  latter  out  of  bond  t27s.  a  28s.  per  barrel.    Tl 
comparison  shows  a  dépréciation  in  the  course  of  Iast  year 
30  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  EnsUsh,  and  40  per  cent,  iii  th 
of  Irish  Wheat.     The  market,  during  the  months  of  Januai 
February,  and  March,  declined  about   Is.  6d.  per  bushel  f 
new  Irish  Wheat,  notwithstandhig  there  had,  in  the  course 
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that  period,  becn  considcrable  pnrchases  on>|pecQlation,  For 
old  Irish  Wheat  there  was  little  demand,  ow^ig  to  ils  compara- 
tîvely  very  hi^h  price.  In  the  three  succeeamg  months,  ihe 
priccs  of  the  best  samples  of  new  Irish  Wheat,  ifluctuated  be- 
tween  6s.  a  6s.  6J.  per  bushel;  while  înferior  qualities  were 
quite  unsaleable  at  much  lower  rates.  The  weaiher  in  May 
and  June,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  almost  uninterruptedly 
warm  and  dry,  which  circumstance  produced  a  spéculative  de* 
mand  for  Sprhig  Corn,  in  which,  particularly  in  Beans^  investi 
ments  to  a  limitcd  extent  were  made.  In  tiie  latter  month, 
reaping  commenced  in  some  of  the  early  districts, — an  instance 
of  forwardness,  I  believe,  unparalleled  in  the  recollection  of 
any  one  living. 

Early  in  July,  the  harvest  in  the  southern  countîes  became 
gênerai,  and  towards  its  middie,  the  same  was  the  case  through- 
out  the  kîiigdom.     The  weather  at  this  time,  though  not  so  un- 
ceasingly  fine  as  it  had  been,  was  nevertheless  such  as  to  admit 
the  eut  part  of  the  crop  being  secured  in  good  condition.     By 
the  middie  of  August,  the  harvest  generally,  except  in  venr 
late  districts,  was  concluded,  and  several  parcels  of  new  Irish 
Wheat  had  made  their  appearance  in  this  market.     On  the 
âOth  of  this  month,  some  Irish  Wheat  of  the  growth  of  1821 
was  sold  at  the  low  price  of  3s.  2d.  per  bushel.     This  depresr- 
ûon,  it  was  believed,  was  occasioned  by  the  détermination  of 
certain  holders  to  force  sales,  in  order  to  avoid  a  fartber  de* 
cline,  the  probable  conséquence  of  the  new  crop  being  brought 
more  plentifully  to  market.     Contrary,  however,  to  this  ex- 
pectation,  the  dcmand  improved,  and  priées  advanced.     The 
first  imports  of  new  Irish  Wheat  brought  5s.  6d.  a  6s.  per  bu-^ 
shel,  about  which  rates  it  continued  until  the  first  week  in  Oo 
tober,  when  it  fcll  to  4s.  6d.  a  4s.  9d.  for  good  qualities.  Those 
who  had  beên  inclined  to  speculate  in  wheat,  and  who  had  for 
some  tiinc  previously  bcen  watclnng  the  market,  now  commen- 
ced their  opérations,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  above  montb, 
their  purchascs,  it  was  supposed,  excccded  200,000  bushels»  at 
priées  betwecn  5s.  and  iis.  6d.     Thèse  purchases  were  confined 
chiefly  to  new  Irish  wheat.     The  same  spéculative  demand  oo» 
curred  at  întervals  during  the  whole  of  November  and  greate^r 
part  of  last  month,  until  the  quanti ty  so  bought  was  considered 
to  be  fully  400,000  bni^hels.    Stiil  ttie  effect  on  prices  feU  much 
short  of  what  mi;^ht  hâve  been  expected,  f'rom  so  large  a  quan^ 
tiiy  having  bcen  withdrawn  from  the  market.     From-  the  be- 
rinning  of  Septcmber  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  demand  for 
;pn^\iaiptiou   a|>pUed   almost  exclusivelv  to  {rtsh  wb^  t)iÇ 
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f^rowth  of  1821,  ia  which  time  the  price  of  this  description 
iranced  better  thaa  Is.  per  bushel. 

The  annexed  împorc  statcment  wîll  show  the  amountoFc 
&c.  imported  into  this  place  durin<T  the  last  year,  compari] 
wîth  that  of  the  previous  one;  it  also  shows  the  imporls 
London  of  foreîgn  wheat  for  the  saroe  perîod.  As  resf: 
this  port,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  imports  of  last  year  fall  s 
of  those  of  the  previous  one;  of  wheat  80,499,  of  oats  239, 
of  barley  S2,134,  of  beans  7759  quarters,  and  of^-Amer 
flour  55,914  barrels.  As  regards  wheat,  this  falling  o: 
the  supplies  will,  at  first  sight,  appear  scarccly  reconcile 
with  the  unprecedented  stock  which  I  hâve  stated  to  b 
hand  ;  and  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  remains  to  be  explained 

It  is  assumed  by  many,  and  that  upon  no  trifling  autho 

that  an  overproduction  of  corn  has  been  the  cause  of  low  pr 

or,  in  other  words,  of  agricultural  distress  :    And  it  is,  I 

lieve,  pretty  generally  admitted  by  those  who  think  so,  ths 

thefamous  Corn- Bill  of  1815,  which,  it  was  said,  would 

tect  the  agriculture  of  this  country,    this  overproduotioi 

maioly,  if  not  entircly,  attributable.     By  others,  high  in 

list  of  political  economists,  it  is  urged,  that  overproduction 

had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  but  that  the  gi 

ance  originated  in  a  certain  bill,  in  name  famiiiar  to  every 

in  the  habit  of  perusing  the  publications  of  the  day.     The 

tending  parties  hâve  spoken  and  written  at  great  length  or 

aobject»    but  neither  has  succeeded,    cither  in   resolving 

question  at  issue,  or  removing  the  complaints  of  those  whc 

Buffering.      In  presuming  to  ofFer  a  few  brief  remarks  i 

this  important  question,  I  would  keep  the  bill  alluded  to 

tirely  out  of  view,  separating,  at  the  same  time,  the  artic 

corn  from  ail  others,  whethcr  of  home  or  of  foreign  pro 

tion.     I  shall  suppose,  then,  what  in  fact  is  the  case,  that 

country  is  prohibited  from  recel ving  any  foreign  supplie 

that  which  constitutes  ninc-tcnths  of  its  people's  food  :  I  ; 

suppose,  that,  from  the  combined  eiFect  of  iow  priées  and 

cessive  taxation,  the  farmcrs  are  unable  to  producc  the  < 

nary  quantity  of  corn  :  1  shall  suppose,  further,  that  from 

diminished  production,  a  supply  unequal  to  the  necessary 

port  of  the  community  shall  be  found  to  be  the  consequt 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  wonld  ask  what,  in  ail  probi 

ty,  would  be  the  eflFect?     I  should  be  glad  to  be  infor 

whether  such  dcficiency  would  not  tend  to  increase  th< 

mand;  and  if  so,  whether  that  increased  demand  would 

tend  to  increase  the  price  of  the  article  so  demanded.     I: 

pripe  a4vwçed^  then  I  sbould  sa^  the  bill  io^  question  had 
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been  die  cause  of  the  dépression  complained  of,  but  orerpro- 
duction.  In  speakîng  about  overproduction,  it  may  be  obsenr- 
ed,  that  corn,  unlike  the  most  of  other  commodities,  ceases  to 
be  property  after  the  demand  which  it  is  designed  to  supply 
becomes  satisfied  ;  it  cannot  be  converted  into  any  other  use^ 
neither  would  any  one,  in  such  a  case,  consent  to  receive  it  in 
exchange  for  any  thing  else,  unless  it  be  in  référence  to  a  future 
advance  in  value,  which,  except  from  physical  causes,  could 
not  be  contcmplated.  That  the  above  events,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  I  hâve  supposed  may  occur,  are  at  this 
moment  in  active,  though  perhaps  imperceptible  opération,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  beyond  ail  doubt;  but  the  eifect  to  be  pro- 
ducea  may  not,  for  many  months  to  come,  be  fuUy  ascertained. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  with  a  diminution  of  capital,  it 
ihatters  not  whether  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil  or  in  m»- 
nufactories,  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  article  to  be  pro- 
duced  must  arise.  In  respect  to  corn,  the  opération  of  this 
principle  may  be  slower  and  less  perceptible  than  in  other  com- 
modities,  but  it  will  nevertheless  eventually  prove  equally  cer- 
tain and  powerful.  In  manufacturing  establishments,  the  quan- 
tities  produced  vary  with  the  cost  of  the  material  in  its  naturel 
State;  and  the  demand  for  it  when  transformed,  and  a  greater 
or  lesser  supply  can  always,  according  to  thèse  circumstances, 
without  delay,  be  obtained.  But  the  agricultural  System  ad- 
mits  of  no  such  accommodation.  The  opportunity  of  changing 
the  routine  of  husbandry,  and  from  which  the  supply  of  corn 
can  be  affected,  can  only  occur  annually  ;  and  even  then,  the 
adoption,  in  the  first  instance,  of  any  material  altération,  must 
be  round  to  be  incompatible  with  the  necessary  rules  obsenred 
in  farming. 

It  is  therefore  obvions,  that  as  the  supply  of  corn  from  ex- 
tended  cultivation  can  only  be  augmented  by  the  slow  means  of 
the  return  of  the  seasons,  so,  in  like  manner,  must  a  décline  in 
the  production  operate.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  true,  the  rétro- 
gression  may,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  causes,  prove 
more  rapid,  but  the  same  controUing  circumstances  will  be 
found  to  govern  on  both  occat^ions.  It  does  not  appear,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  last  crop,  that  any  material  deficiency  from 
the  causes  aiready  mcntioncd  has  yet  taken  place;  indeed,  ao 
long  as  far  mers  possessed  the  mcans,  it  is  probable  they  would 
continue  to  extend  their  aiready  extended  tillage,  hoping,  per- 
haps, to  find  in  quantity  wliat  they  had  been  losing  in  price; 
but  with  exhausted  resourccs,  this  mode  of  proceeding  must 
hâve  an  end,  and  how  far  this  may  prove  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  coming  crop,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  inferred  from  the 
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Tuinous  priées  of  fçrain  for  the  last  Iwelve  months,  from  the 
number  of  Agricultural  Pétitions  presented  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  from  the  yet  undiminished  pressure  of  taxation, 
and  from  the  numerous  instances  of  hypotbecations  with  which 
the  public  papers  hâve  for  many  montas  abounded. 

The  increasing  poverty  of  the  farmers  throughout  this  coun^ 
try  and  Ireland  in  the  last  two  years,  has  disabled  them  from 
holding  baek,  as  formerly,  their  produce  from  the  market;  and 
to  this  circumstance  at  the  close  of  18^1,  but  more  especially 
Et  the  close  of  last  year,  may  be  attributed  the  extraordinary 
stocks  of  wheat  at  thèse  respective  times  in  this  market.     It  will 
at  once  be  perceived,  that  if  the  English  and  the  Irish  farmers 
Jhave  in  thèse  two  instances  pursued  the  same  course, — that  of 
pressing  their  stocks  upon  the  market,  the  imports  into  this 
place  of  Irish  wheat  must  in  a  great  measure  hâve  remained, 
and  in  the  présent  instance  continue  to  remain  untouched,  until 
the  neighbouring  consumption  ceases  to  be  fed  to  ihe  same  ex- 
tent  by  wheat  of  English  growth.  .  Viewing  the  subject  in  this 
way,  tne  only  différence  to  be  made  out,  is  that  of  the  stocks 
being  hère  instead  of  in  Ireland.     It  would  therefore,  in  form- 
ing  an  opinion  as  to  future  prices,  seem  erroneous  to  estimate 
thff  stocks  of  wheat  generally,  in  référence  to  those  which,  frôm 
the  cause  I  hâve  assigned  mav  at  présent  be  in  this  place.     But 
allowing  them  ail  the  weignt  in  the  scale  of  calculation,  to 
which,  under  the  présent  unprccedentedly  extended  consump- 
tion they  can  possibly  be  entitled,  of  what  conséquence  would 
they  prove,  even  doubled,  when  compared  with  a  consumption 
in  ordinary  times  amounting  to  Jburteen  millions  of'  quarters  ? 
The  summing  up  of  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  remarks  would 
seem  to  be  this — that  under  the  influence  of  the  ruinons  Corn- 
laws,  a  redundancy  of  corn  has  in  the  course  of  time  been  pro- 
duced,  and,  conséquent  upon  that  redundancy,  prices  scarcely 
equal  to  the  expenses  of  labour;  that  the  agricultural  resources 
are  fast  approaching  a  state  of  positive  exhaustion,  and  there- 
fore,    that  one  of  three  things  must  eventually  take  place — 
either  an  advanced  price  of  corn,  the  greatest  practicabie  rc^ 
duction  of  taxation,  or  certain  ruin  of  the  agriculturists. 

With  a  view  to  correctness,  I  hâve  been  at  great  pains  to  as- 
certain  the  stocks  of  wheat  ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  I  hâve,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  collected  them  from  the  reports  of  the 
individual  holders.  Those  which  hâve  not  been  so  returned,  I 
hâve,  in  conjunction  with  others  whose  opinions  deserve  confi- 
dence, estimated  as  correctiy  as  possible. 

Of  oats,  the  stocks,  as  will  be  seen,  are  very  small  ;  but 
looking  at  the  trifling  consumption  of  this  article  for  some  time 
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back,  they  are  eqnal  ^o  any  probable  demand  that  may  arise» 
Of  die  quantity  of  bonded  fleur  returned,  it  can  hardly  oe  aaid 
there  is  any  proportion  sweet— certainly  no  parcel  that  is  entirely 
It  will  be  observedy  that  the  supposed  stock  of  free  sour 


so. 


flour  is  smat],  and  it  would  hâve  been  still  smaller,    had  not  sour 
Irish  flour  for  some  time  back  supplied  its  place  with  the  manu- 
facturers. 
I  refer  you  to  the  annexed  Statements  ;  and  am^  respectfuUy, 

Sir,  your  faithfui  servant, 

Jos.  Brice. 


A  Comparative  Statement  ofthe  Monthly  Impnrtations  of  Corn  and  Fîour 
into  Liverpooh  betxveen  the  Ist  January  and  ^\st  December  1821,  and 
tke  Ist  January  and  Sist  December  1822. 


Jamuiry*»»*» 
Febniary... 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
Septetnber.. 

October 

N^ovember.. 
December. 


WHEAT. 


OATS. 


1821.     1822. 


Qrs. 

33707 

45069 

49728 

18109 

23310 

21380 

22541 

23167 

182391 

53561 

40560 

16887 


Qrs. 

29148 
23910 
26457 
29086 
20591 

7207 
12335 
29545 

5241 
46235 
33445 
22559 


1821. 


Qrs. 

40634 
58497 
44480 
20806 
19500 
22220 
14949 
12853 
57480 
45999 
31589 
17235 


Total. .  J366528'2<<57593S6242'  1 46655 


1822. 


Qrs. 

26536 

20143 

15094 

19843 

14830 

4483 

6407 

7932 

2278 

12297 

10026 

6786 


B  A  RLE  Y. 


1821. 


Qrs. 

4144 

10555 

15324 

1096 

1375 

1958 

21201 

2405 

82201 

8452 

8316 

481 


64446 


1822. 


Qrs. 

7391 

2296 

2306 

6261 

1686 

1381 

431 

728 

100 

1623 

1807 

63021 


BEANS. 


1821. 


Qrs. 

650 
4835 
1SI8 
17541 
2227 
3429 

451 

951 
6209 
3674 
2489 

322 


323121  28209 


1822. 


Qrs. 

1178 

925 

1181 

3615 

3061 

1450 

1246 

3194 

416 

1794 

1569 

821 


20450 


•FLOUR. 


1821. 


Bris. 
1778 
5162 

13169 
4603 
1021 
7772 
6195 

14611 
3839 
••• 

116 
6547 


64813 


1882. 


Bris. 
804» 


50 
600 
200 


••• 

•  s. 


8899 


RECAPITULATION. 


Coastwise.. 
Ircland... 
Europe.. 
America.. 

Totsl... 


WIIEAT. 


1821. 


Qrs. 
37623 


1148 
7763 


1822. 


Qrs. 

28306 


319724  245456 


3907 
8090 


56625H  285759 


OATS. 


1821. 


Qm. 

26(i00l 

'54009î> 

19543 


3S624t2 


1822. 


Qrs. 

14815 

120152 

11688 


BARLEY.  I  BEANS. 


1821. 


1822.  ;  1821. 


Qrs. 

25775 
36981 
16901 


146655'  64446 


Qrs. 

22227 
5008 
5077 


32312 


Qrs. 

24310 

3759 

140 


28209 


1822. 


Qrs. 

17294 
3156 


... 
••• 


20450 


FLOUR. 


1821. 


Bris. 


64813 


64813 


1822. 


Brla. 


8899 


8899 


Increase  in  18^2 

Decrease        de . .  .804  99 


239587 


32134 


7759 


55914 


1825. 
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A  Comparative  Slatement  rf  ihe  Monihfy  Imporiaiiant  xf  Tamgn 
Corn  into  London^  bettoeen  Ist  January  and  31^  Decembcr  1821, 
and  Ut  January  and  Siêt  December  1822. 


WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS.    1 

1821. 

1822. 

1821. 

1822. 

1821a 

1822a 

1821. 

1822. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrsa 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

January...^ 

550 

8965 

80 

9782 

250 

25965 

130 

February*.. 
March 

40 

900 

*•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

«a. 

... 

.a* 

... 

•  •9 
... 

AprîL....... 

Mar 

485 

2397 

•  •  • 

2250 

770 

1626 

.a. 

450 
13iq 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 
••• 

.a. 

390 

1179 

... 
•  a. 

«y  iiii£*  •••••••  • 

July 

280 

•  •• 

... 

•»• 

230 

... 

Aiigust 

September^ 
October-... 

220 

910 

9615 

•  •• 

1785 

... 

.a. 
... 

370 

1990 

15455 

... 
... 
••• 

... 

•  •• 

•  a. 

November.. 

12670 

4815 

•  a. 

16390 

500 

.a. 

December.. 
Total... 

8585 

1645 

*•• 

15718 

..a 

a.. 

35115 

12262 

8325 

12032 

51333 

29500 

i3d 

•  •• 

FOE  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Dr  Skene  Keith  on  the  Embarrassments  affccting  ihe  bHeresU  rf 

AgricuUitre. 

A  very  ingénions  pamphlet  on  this  subject  bas  appeared 
wiihin  thèse  few  weeks,  from  which  wc  hasten  to  présent  some 
extracts  to  our  readcrs,  most  oï  whom  are  aiready  aware  of 
Dr  Skene  Keith's  abilhies  as  a  writer  on  tbis  and  otber  topica 
of  rural  economj. 

1.  Causes  qf  the  présent  Embarrassments, 

**  ir  we  now  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  embarrass- 
ments  which  affect  the  agriculturai  interests,  we  shall  see  that 
tbey  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  arise  from  différent 
causes.  Tbey  bave  no  doubt  been  partly  occasioned  and  partly 
increased  by  iujudicious  Com-laws,  which  bave  not  only  with- 
drawn  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty  on  exportation,  and,  afler  many 
contradictory  enactments,  in  regard  to  the  price  at  which  ail 
exports  of  corn  are  to  be  prohibited,  hâve  allowed  free  expor- 
tation without  any  respect  as  to  its  bigh  price  or  scarcity,  but 
which  bave  also,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  ail  our  old 
Corn- la ws,  allowed  corn  from  foreign  countries,  eubject  to  no> 
duty,  to  be  imported  and  warehoused  at  ail  times,  without  pay- 
ipg  any  rçgard  to  its  plenty,  or  the  necessity  for  importing  ît; 
^d  whenever  the  priée  of  wbeat  amounts  to  80s.  per  quartdr» 
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the  price  at  which  the  low  duties  on  importation  were  imposed 
150  years  ago,  they  allow  foreign  corn  to  be  taken  oui  of  the 
wareliouse,  and  sold  in  this  country,  free  of  ail  duties.     By  ail 
thèse  enactments,  they  hâve  totally  overlooked  that  moderate 
State  of  the  supply  of  corn  which  is  the  most  proper  subject  for  lé- 
gislation ;  and  madc  a  transition  at  once  from  shut  ports  to  free 
importation,  which  is  highly  injurions  to  the  British  farmen 
The  embarrassments  of  the  agricultural  interests  bave  been 
still  more  increased  by  the  non-continuance  of  that  great  de- 
mand  fôr  the  produce  of  the  soîl  which  we  bad  during  the  iate 
war.    They  bave  also  been  increased  by  the  resumption  of  cash- 
payments, — a  measure  dictated  both  by  justice  and  expediency, 
though  it  must  be  for  some  time  attended  with  many  inconveni- 
ences  to  farmers,  merchant^^,  and  manufacturers.     And  a  suc- 
cession of  plentiful  harvests,  while  the  demand  for  corn  is  di- 
niinished,  operating  along  with  the  payments  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver,  or  in  money  convertible  into  coin,  bas  greatly  reduced  the 
price  of  corn,  and  consequently  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  who 
rentcd  his  land  under  an  old  lease.     But  thèse  embarrassments 
hâve  also  been  occasioned,  or  exceedîngly  increased,  where  the 
farmer's  rent  is  chiefly  payable  in  money,  on  a  lease  taken  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  he  can  neither  renounce  nor  retain  wtthont 
great  loss;  having  laid  out  his  capital  on  bouses,  expensive  im- 
provemenis,  or  implements  of  husbandry,  for  which,  after  Ray- 
ing  his  high  rent,  at  the  low  price  of  corn,  he  can  get  no  adé- 
quate return.     The  great  décline  of  the  value  of  live-stock  has 
also  diminished  the  value  of  the  capital  employed  on  his  farm, 
and  the  profits  on  what  he  can  carry  to  market;  and  while,  from 
ail  thèse  causes,  he  reçoives  less  price  for  ail  his  disposable  pro- 
duce, the  expense  of  far  m  labour  has  not  been  reduced  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  priées  of  his  corn  and  cattle  bave  been.    Nay, 
though  his  Personal  cxpenses  are  moderate,  and  his  family  lives 
with  great  economy,  he  finds  that,  with  ail  his  caution,  he  must 
expend  more  money  on  domestic  purposes  than  he  requîred 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  price  of  ail  his  farm-produce  was 
equal  to  whât  it  amounts  to  at  présent.     The  picture  which  we 
hâve  given  of  ail  thèse  embarrassments  is  not  a  flattering  one^ 
but  we  believe  it  is  a  true  likeness.  " 

2.  IVarehoming  of  Foreign  Grain» 

"  Whatever  bc  the  rate  at  which  free  importation  is  permit* 
ted,  tlie  voarehonsivg  cluuse  ought  to  he  abolished^  as  destructive 
to  British  agricuLtwe^  wlien  it  occasions  foreign  corn  to  be  îm- 
ported,  without  paying  any  duty  at  ail,  and  is  locking  up  Bri- 
tish capital,  when  the  priccs  are  such  that  it  must  remain  in 
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the  warehousc.  This  nation  bas  enough  to  do,  as  composed  of 
British  agrîculturists,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  ;  and,  at 
the  value  of  money  in  Britain,  it  is  not  worth  our  while^  and 
indeed  is  seldom  profitable,  to  be  carriers  toother  nations.  Our 
manufacturers  or  corn  nierchants,  who  wish  to  bave  the  ware- 
bousing  clause  continued,  may  not  see  the  force  of  an  argu* 
ment,  when  they  would  feel  that  of  an  illustration  ; — to  which 
some  of  bis  majesty's  mînisters  would  do  well  to  attend,  if  they 
Javour  the  warchousing  oj  cotn. 

^*  In  the  présent  state  of  society,  when  clothing  is  a  neces* 
sary  of  life  as  well  as  food,  (though  some  of  our  ancestors  were 
said  to  go  naked  and  painted  their  bodies)  if  a  bill  were  brought 
into  Parliament  and  passed  into  a  law,  entitling  our  wooUen- 
drapers  to  warehouse  French  broad  clotb,  or  any  cloth  from  a 
foreign  nation,  and  to  take  it  out  of  the  warehouse  and  sell  U 
in  Britain,  whenever  English  cloth  of  the  same  description  and 
quality  rose  to  34^3.  or  any  other  definite  sum  per  yard  ;  our 
manuiacturers  would  feel  universal  irritation,  and  would  be  in 
danger  of  breaking  out  into  rébellion.  And  yet  the  enactingy 
that,  if  English  barley  should  rise  to  34$.  per  quarter,  ail  the 
foreign  barley  remaining  in  warehouses  should  be  sold  on  pay- 
ing  a  small  duty,  is  equally  indefensible.  While  we  baye  e* 
nough,  both  of  barley  and  broad  cloth,  raised  or  manufactura 
ed  in  our  own  islands,  we  ought  to  bave  neither  of  them  im-» 
ported  and  warehoused,  free  of  paying  any  dutv  ;  for  this  is 
puttinff  them  in  readiness  to  hurt  eitner  our  rarmers  or  our 
manuracturers.  Foreign  corn,  carried  to  a  British  port,  either 
is  necessary,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  landed  at  a  time  when  it  is 
wanted,  let  it  pay  a  duty  on  importation  corresponding  to  its 
price,  or  a  mère  nominal  duty  when  priées  are  very  high,  and 
when  we  are  in  great  want  of  such  corn.  If  it  be  not  wanted, 
let  the  importer  be  obliged  to  export  it,  wthin  a  limited  time^ 
BS  W9Aformerly  the  law;  or  let  him  pai/  the  duty^  and  take  it 
out  of  bis  ship,  whether  that  be  a  prohibitory  duty,  or  a  mo- 
derate  tax  on  importation,  according  to  its  price  at  the  time  it 
is  landed.  But  let  it  neither  be  prohibited,  as  if  it  was  a  quan- 
tity  of  contraband  goods,  from  being  sold  at  ail,  except  as  a 
aeizure,  nor  put  into  a  warehouse  to  be  ready  to  be  sold  at  a 
low  duty  to  tne  revenue,  and  a  high  profit  to  the  corn  mer- 
chant,  but  always  to  the  injury  of  British  agriculture. 

3.  Adjustment  of  Rents. 

*^  When  a  farmer  bas  entered  upon  a  new  lease  and  a  high 
mouey  rent  during  the  war,  and  beiore  the  resumption  of  cash 
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inyment?)  and  fecis  that  il  is  impossible  to  pay  thnt  reht»  and 
tbal  hîs  capital  is  ycarly  decreasing,  and  bas  already  been  too 
lai^ly  expended  on  agricultural  purposes  that  will  noc  now  be 
able  to  pay  suitably,  or  so  as  to  replace  Iiis  capital,  there  is  but 
one  remedy  ;  and  that  cannot  be  too  soon  applied  by  tbe  landed 
proprietor.  It  islhe  réduction  or  commutation  of  tbe  rent — no 
oUier  cure  can  be  effectuai.  For  the  value  of  land  in  Italy,  as 
we  learn  from  Columella,  in  the  course  of  a  ccntUry,  fell  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to  3  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  laat  ten  years  it 
has  failen  iii  a  greatcr  degree  in  Britain.  A  land- val uator,  or 
attorney,  mayrepresent  to  theland-owner,  that  his  farmersbave 
acquired  and  still  possess  capital,  and  insist  on  compelling  him 
to  keep  his  lense  ;  but  the  farmcr's  capital  will  be  wasted,  the 
fiurm  ruined,  and  the  live-stcck  deeply  injured,  by  this  unfeeling 
land-doctor,  who  has  got  the  car  of  his  employer. 

Hic  alienus  aistos  cves  bis  mnlgit  in  hora^ 

Et  snccus  pea/rij  et  lac  subducitur  agnis* 
■  '*  The  only  thing  that  can  admit  of  any  doubt,  is  the  mode  in 
wbich  relief  should  be  given.  Perhaps  (for  it  is  only  intended 
'  to  suggest  a  hint  to  a  wise  and  humane  proprietor),  where  it  iss 
Com-farm,  one-third  of  the  rent  may  be  in  wheat,  one-tbird 
in  barley,  and  onethlrd  in  oatmeal,  payable  not  in  kind,  but 
at  the  iiar  prices  of  thèse  différent  kinds  of  corn.  Wbere 
wheat  is  not  raised  in  any  quantity,  it  should  probably  be  at 
die  fîar  price  of  oats  and  barley,  or  bigg.  Let  it  be  found^ 
lirst,  what  number  of  boUs  or  quarters  of  each  kind  ofcom 
Would  bave  been  purchased  for  the  money  paid  by  tbe  fermer 
fer  the  four,  six,  or  eight  years  preceding  the  commencement  of 
his  lease.  Let  him  get  a  commutation  of  bis  monéy  rent  inta 
that  number  of  bolls  or  quarters,  at  the  average  fiars  of  the  year 
in  which  the  rent  is  due,  and  the  three,  five,  or  seven  years  pre- 
ceding. If  he  be  a  shecp  farnrer,  let  the  price  of  wool  in  the 
four  years  before  his  lease  commcnced  be  ascertained,  and.  let 
him  pay  as  much  for  his  rent  as  the  price  of  wool  in  the  four 
last  years  bears  to  that  of  wool  in  the  ibur  first. 

<*  Thus,  suppose  the  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat«  s 
qnarter  of  oats,  and  a  quarter  of  barley,  in  the  years  I810f 
J8I1,  1812,  and  1813,  was  6/.,  and  that  his  rent  was  S&il^ 
then  his  rent  should  be  60  quarters  of  wheat,  60  of  barley, 
and  60  of  oats;  and  that  in  the  years  1819,  1820,  1821,  and 
1822,  the  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  each  of  thèse  kinds  of  corn 
was  only  4/.,  his  rent  would  be  only  24-0/.,  and  he  would  get  a 
déduction  of  one-third.  Suppose,  next,  that  wool  in  1813,  and 
the  thrce  preceding  years,  was  higher  than  the  last  four  jeara, 
in  the  proportion  of  tive  to  three^  be  would  only  pay  S/^  when 
l>p  was  bouud  to  pay  5L 
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"  Tins  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  loss  to  the  land-ovrner; 
whcnever  priées  rose,  his  rents  woiild  also  rîse  ;  the  farmer*s 
pital  would  be  preserved,  and  his  industry  woiild  be  stimuh 
by  his  humaile  and  prudent  landlord. 

'*  It  is  by  8uch  methods  only  that  the  farmers  can  fra  01 
cultÎTate  the  soil,  and  the  landholder  obtain  a  fair  rcnt  for 
lands.  Whenever  a  farmer  has  skill,  îndusrtry,  and  capital^ 
is  invaluable  to  his  landlord;  and,  in  a  few  years,' the  eml 
rassments  ofthe  agricultural  interest  will  cease,  and  the  farn 
will  make  as  great  improvements  as  they  did  after  the  cala 
toas  years  of  1782  and  1783,  which  is  tlie  earnest  wish  of 
writer.  '* 
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Leiiers  of  Agricola, 

TnESE  Letters,  which  are  cxclusttely  occiipied  with  agric 
tnral  subjects,  vrete  written  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1818  and   18 

Ënd  first  appeared  in  the  Acadian  Recorder,  a  paper  publishec 
alifax),  by  Mr  John  Young,  who  is  now  Secretaty  ofthe  P 
vincial  Agricultural  Board,  and  an  Honorary  meniber  of  se 
rai  Agricultural  Societies;  and  they  are  now  collectcd  inU 
thick  close  printed  octavo,  of  which  Mr  Young  has  done  us  t 
favour  to  send  n  copy*  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  pi 
mote  a  spirit  of  improvement  among  the  farmers  of  that  coi 
try,  in  which  he  seems  to  hâve  been  emînently  successful.  Th 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  part 
the  community,  not  only  to  the  importance  of  the  professii 
but  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  soil  and  c 
mate,  for  prodncing  ail  the  more  vaiuable  species  of  com,- 
point  as  to  which  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  generally  prevs 
cd.  The  conséquence,  as  was.  to  be  expected,  was,  that  tilla 
farming  was  véry  badly  conductcd,  and  the  business  of  a  ce 
farmer  held  to  be  unprofitnble.  A  very  great  and  rapid  chan 
for  the  better  was  produced  by  thcse.  Letters, — a  great  many  j 
cleties  were  established  throughout  the  country,  and  evert  t 
Government  itself  was  moved  by  the  impulse  given  by  this  wi 
ter,  and  made  a  libéral  provision  for  the  Central  Board,  whic 
tinder  the  auspices  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  Lieutenant-g 
vernor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  formcd  upou  the  recommcndalii 
of  the  then  unknown  Agricola. 
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The  author  tbus  sketches  the  plan  and  subject  of  his  let* 
ters. 

*^  I  shall  divtcle  my  subject  jlnto  three  {rrcnt  parts.  The  fini 
shall  treat  oF  the  principles  of  végétation  and  tillage;  the  se- 
cp^dj  of  the  management  of  live- stock  ;  and  the  third,  of  ail 
thé  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  agriculture,  and  wfaich 
either  further  or  keep  back  its  improvcment. 

**  Some  of  thèse  last,  althoogh  we  arc  so  distant  from  them 
}fi  the  inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  now  briefly  to  notice.  Under 
the  third  head,  I  shall  describe  the  expense  of  obtaining  grants 
ôf  land  from  the  public  oiBces — the  occupancy  of  extensive  and 
valuable  tracts  in  an  uncultivated  state — the  existing  lawg  re- 
garding  the  importation  of  American  produce,  and  their  efiêcts 
on  îndustry — the  législative  aids  which  hâve  been  given  towards 
the  formation  and  repairing  of  roads  throughout  the  province; 
and  which  should  be  extendcd,  if  at  ail  practicable,  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  an  inland  navigation  by  the  chain  of  the  Shubenaca- 
die  lakes.  I  shall  also  advert  to  the  price  of  labour,  and  tothe 
causes  which  regulate  it  in  an  infant  country  ;  to  the  influence 
which  agriculture  exerts  on  commerce,  manufactures,  mines 
and  fisheries;  and,  in  fine,  to  every  thing  which  may  be  suggest- 
ed  either  by  the  reflection  of  my  own  mind,  or  the  hints  of  my 
éorrespondents.  I  shall  exclude  nothinr.  hère  which  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly  conducive  to  the  revival  of  industry  en- 
h'ghtened  by  intelligence,  or  which  may  lend  an  impulse  to  the 
progressive  advancement  of  the  province.  " 

The  Eighth  letter,  and  the  last  of  a  séries  on  the  same  subjecty 
is  on  the  Climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  we  give  eutire,  as  a  spé- 
cimen of  a  work,  ail  of  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
advantage  by  the  farmers  of  other  countries. 

*^  Ât  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  I  wound  up  the  long 
train  of  reasoning  about  climate,  by  cxculpating  ours  from  the 
common  imputations  cast  upon  it;  and  stated,  that  neither  the 
inclemency  of  our  sky,  nor  the  barrcnncss  of  our  soil,  was  the 
cause  of  our  not  raising  a  sudicicncy  of  bread  corn  for  the  côn- 
F.umption  of  the  province.  This  position,  which  I  know  con* 
ti'adicts  a  prevailing  préjudice  entertained  on  this  head,  well 
deserves  a  little  considération  :  for  it  would  be  vain  to  stimulate 
io  improvement,  unless  we  were  satisfied  that  improvcment  ia 
placed  withiu  our  rcach.  If  this  country  be  destined  by  nature 
for  pasturage,  and  be  unfriendly  to  the  production  of  corn  ;  or 
if  the  breeding  of  st^ick,  as  is  now  generally  practised,  be  the 
best  aiid  most  judlcious  employmcnt  vf  land,  it  would  be  a  nûs« 
applicalion  of  industry  to  turn  to  tillage,  or  makc  any  extraop» 
dinary  efforts  with  the  pIoBgh.     We  arc  doomed,  in  that  case^ 
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by  the  very  constitution  of  the  éléments,  to  a  scatcity  of  bread  ; 
ftnd  in  place,  therefore,  of  writhing  under  the  yoke  of  foreigu 
dependence,  and  exerting  ourselves  nobly  to  shake  it  oiF,  we 
should  continue  to  go  on  peaceably  in  the  présent  System,  and 
fortify  our  minds  wiih  becoming  résignation  for  that  abject  state 
of  poverty  whither  we  are  fast  descending.  It  betrays  a  want 
of  manly  firmness,  not  to  look  the  evils  of  our  situation  boldly 
in  the  face,  to  survey  them  in  their  worst  aspect,  and,  if  irre-^ 
mediable,  to  abide  the  issue  with  collected  magnanimity.  With 
most  of  my  readers,  who  hâve  followed  my  views  with  ordinary 
attention,  I  shall  need  but  little  argument  to  convince  them^ 
that  this  province  can  never  thrive  so  long  as  American,  pro- 
duce is  indispensable  for  the  feeding  of  the  population.  Let 
any  man,  versed  in  trade,  take  bis  station  at  our  wharfs,  and 
count  the  endless  barrels  of  flour  daily  discharging  there;  and 
let  him  be  told,  that,  in  exchange  for  ail  this  provision,  we  hâve 
neither  manufactures,  nor  fish,  nor  the  produce  of  mines  ta 
give  as  an  équivalent,  but  are  constrained  to  pay  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  it  in  hard  money;  and  he  shall  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  scarcity  of  dollars — at  the  dejected  and  squalid  appearance 
of  the  lower  orders  in  the  capital — at  the  numberless  com- 
plaints  which  assail  hi^  car — at  the  increase  of  public  chariùea 
•—•and  at  the  langcur  of  ail  mercantile  activky.  Thèse,  in  fact^ 
are  the  inséparable  concomitants  of  the  exisiing  state  of  out 
agriculture,  and  grow  out  of  it  in  the  natural  oraer  of  things^ 
It  would  be  impossible  to  reverse  this  order,  without  abolishing 
the  political  laws  of  society.  Can  a  country  âourish,  which 
feeds  not  itself,  and  has  nothing  to  barter  for  its  bread  that  isf 
the  fruit  of  its  own  industry  ?  Can  the  lowcr  orders  be  either 
well  fed,  lodged,  or  clothed,  in  the  absence  of  ail  manufactur- 
ing  and  agricultural  enterprise  ?  Or  can  trade  he  lively  and  a-< 
nimated,  when  we  bave  a  hand  only  to  receive,  and  not  ano* 
ther  to  give  ?  Where  are  ail  our  high-blown  expecta'tions  a- 
bout  the  reviving  efBcacy  of  the  Free-port  Bill  ?  iSobered  down 
already  into  sad  reality.  We  are  just  beginning  to  discover^ 
that  trade  is  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  conimodities,  and  that 
no  nation  can  carry  it  on  without  holding  .some  productions 
either  of  its  soil  or  its  industry,  as  the  materials  of  commerccé 
Neither  of  thèse  we  possess  in  any  quantity;  and  of  course  that 
boasted  bill  will  prove  a  dead  letter,  and  mock  us  with  onsub- 
stantial  hopes.  It  is  on  the  internai  resources  of  the  country, 
alone,  that  we  must  place  our  reliancc;  for  ail  else  will  on  trial 
be  fcund  vain  and  illusory*  If  our  soil  refuaes  to  yield  us  the 
necessaries  of  life  with  the  most  carcful  cuitivation,  nnd  if  we 
must  always  repair  to  the  States  for  our  csjsenlial  supplies,  no 
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contrivancc  of  hum  an  wîsdom  can  stay  us  from  sinking,  and 
our  plaster  rocks,  our  fisherîcs  and  our  Freeport  Bill,  havc 
not  collectively  sufficient  buoyancy  to  keep  our  neads  above  the 
water.  I  am  anxious  to  impress  tins  grcat  truth  indelibly  on 
the  public  mind,  and  I  hâve  taken  occasion  to  recur  to  it  more 
than  once;  "that  while  we  continue  to  import  flour  and  other 
produce  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  hâve  no  équivalent  to  give 
for  them  except  our  circulatîng  specie,  wc  are  chaining  our* 
selves  down  to  dégradation  and  penury,  and,  with  our  own 
hands,  forging  the  fctters  in  which  we  are  bnund."  I  askevery 
raan  of  business  in  Halifax, — I  ask  every  farraer  who  is  in  the 

Eractice  of  coming  hither  for  the  sale  of  his  produce^  5f  they 
ave  not  experienced  a  progressive  and  încreasing  decay  of 
money  since  the  tennination  of  the  late  war,  and  if  the  com* 
plaints  of  ail  classes  bave  not  kept  pacc  with  that  decay.  The 
sensible  part  of  the  community  are  now  pretty  gcnerally  agreed 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  sad  and  alarming  posture  of  our  internai 
niFairs.  The  weaith,  which  was  poured  in  upon  the  province 
by  the  war,  was  the  sole  pillar  of  its  prosperity,  and  served  to 
sustain  it  in  spitc  of  our  indolence  and  the  total  neglcct  of  a- 
griculture.  We  could  then  afford  to  purchase  flour  from  the 
Americans,  because  we  could  pay  for  it  in  the  spoils  of  their  own 
commerce,  and  that  of  the  other  belligerents,  taken  forcibly 
from  them  on  the  high  seas.  We  gave  them  in  exchange  for 
the  fruits  of  their  agriculture,  the  fruits  not  of  our  industry» 
but  of  British  maritime  courage  and  superiority.  Peace,  how- 
ever,  put  an  end  to  this  traffic  so  advantageous  for  us;  and  we 
were  laid  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  valuable  équiva- 
lent, other  than  powder  and  cannon  shot,  to  give  in  barter  for 
ôur  supplies.  Domestic  manufactures  we  had  none;  the  fish 
caught  on  our  coasts  were  inadéquate  to  furnish  us  with  the 
rum,  sugar  and  coffee  we  wanted,  and  we  had  recourse  to  Cape 
Breton  and  Newfoundiand  to  complète  our  cargoes;  our  plas- 
ter  was  laid  under  Icgidative  interdict;  our  lumber  to  them  was 
nseless;  and  nothing  remained.to  pay  this  flour  but  our  ill-fated 
dollars.  At  first  the  drain  on  them  was  hardly  perceptible;  it 
soon  bowever  began  to  press  on  our  attention,  and  it  is  now 
ominously  threatening.  Hence  the  hardiiess  cf  the  times,  the 
(iecay  of  trade,  and  ail  ihe  inveterate  aud  formidable  symptoms 
of  approaching  penury. 

**  In  what  manner  then  are  we  to  extrîcate  ourselves  from  the 
labyrinth  of  difliculties  in  which  wc  are  involved  ?  I  see  no  way 
of  escape,  but  in  the  cxteiided  and  improved  cultivation  of  our 
soi]  ;  and  it  is  treachery  to  the  province  to  preach  up  its  incapa- 
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bility  to  sustain  the  populntion.  It  mmt  ère  long  snstain  them, 
else  tbey  emigrate  or  perish.  We  cannot  continue  much  longer 
to  buy  bread  with  hard  dollars,  for  they  now  exist  not  amongst 
us  ;  and  this  is  so  much  m;)tter  of  acknowledged  fact  as  to  be  a- 
bove  ail  contradiction*  Whnt  few  remain  are  sought  after  with 
an  aviditj,  that  will  soon  command  a  premiunii  and  whicb,  in 
some  cases,  h  as  been  aiready  given  ;  and  they  now  hâve  almost 
disappeared  from  circulation.  AU  circumstances  thus  combine 
to  force  us  back  on  our  own  resources,  and  urge  us  to  seek  from 
onr  native  territory  that  sustenance,  which  we  hâve  hitherto 
drawn  from  abroad.  And  our  territory  will  not  be  backward 
in  giving  us  ail  we  ask.  Let  us  only  proceed  to  cultivate  it  with 
skill  and  persévérance,  and  we  shall  soon  meet  plenty  treading 
in  the  tract  of  the  plougb.  The  heavens  will  smile  propitious  ou 
our  labours,  and  "  the  jocund  harvest,  laden  with  heavy  ears, 
**  will  shut  the  scène.  '* 

**  The  corns,  whicb  nature  has  obvîously  designed  as  thre 
chief  food  of  man  and  beast,  require  no  great  skill  of  manage- 
ment; and  are,  withal,  plants  of  a  firm  and  robust  constitution. 
Like  the  grasses,  to  whicb  tbey  bear  a  strong  àffinity  boih  în 
their  habits  and  structure,  thèy  grow  in  ail  soils  and  situation^, 
and  unquestionably,  in  ail  climates  of  the  temperaté  zone.  They 
are  so  hardy  as  to  vegetate,  when  the  thermometer  is  only  a 
litde  above  the  freezing  point  ;  and  it  is'well  known,  that,  as 
plants,  they  will  stand  the  keenest  frosts  of  wintcr.  Either  în 
the  seed  or  in  the  blade,  they  are  perfectly  safe,  altbough  the 
mercury  be  at  zéro  ;  and  after  they  hâve  lain  for  months  buried 
under  a  thick  coating  of  snow,  they  greet  us — as  harbingers  of 
spring — with  a  refreshing  and  lively  verdure.  The  grams,  m 
short,  without  this  hardiness  of  tempérament,  would  nave  been 
totally  incompétent  to  meet  the  wants  of  society  ;  and  man  dared 
not  to  bave  migrated  to  those  high  and  frosty  régions  which 
skirt  the  arctic  circle,  uniess  be  had  been  attendeci  by  thèse  trusty 
companions  to  bis  new  and  drcary  habitation.  They  seem  even 
to  bave  the  property  of  accommodatîno[  themselves  to  the  cli- 
mate,  whither  tbey  are  transported.  When  sown  under  a  gé- 
nial sky,  they  vegetate  with  a  richcr  luxuriance,  but  take  longer 
tîme  to  perfect  their  seeds,  as  if  endowed  with  a  percipicnt  sen- 
sibility  ;  when  carrîed  again  to  a  colder  and  less  favourable  cli- 
mate,  ibey  quicken  their  growtb,  and  hasten  to  an  earlier  matu- 
rîty.  The  Indian  corn  is  clistin<Tuished  by  the  same  peculiarity. 
If  seed  be  brought  to  this  provmce  from  the  States,  the  plants 
in  the  fîrst  year  will  with  difficulty  be  ripened.  If  some  of  the 
more  forward  heads  be  saved  and  planted  next  season,  the  crop 
will  both  be  more  Cfertain  and  earlier  from  becoming  more  ii^- 
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ured  to  the  clîmate;  nnd  în  ihe  tliird  and  su'cceeding  yeara,  it 
vill  be  completcly  naturalized  and  easily  come  to  perfection»  It 
is  owing  to  this  singular  property  of  the  farinaceou8  corn»,  that 
we  find  among  them  &uch  an  immense  variety  ;  and  that  wbeatf 
the  most  délicate  of  the  ciilmifcrous  tribe,  can  grow  and  perfect 
itscir  in  Siberia»  Tbere  is  a  species  of  wheat  in  the  neighboar^ 
hood  of  Ârchangel  which  ripeps  in  six  weeks — a  surprisiog 
proof  of  ihe  accommodating  nature  of  this  plant  to  climate; 
|tnd  at  the  above  port  vast  qaantities  of  grain  are  exported, 
which  are  brought  down  the  Dwina,  and  raised  on  its  baiiks^— « 
TÏTeTf  whose  whole  course  lies  in  aboutthe  60th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  Wheat,  rye,  oats  and  bariey  are  cultivatcd  with-greaC 
success  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  not  only  supply  the 
{nhabitants,  but  leave  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Tne  mean  lati- 
tude of  thèse  countries  may  be  reckoned  about  55^  ;  and,  of 
course,  they  are  nearcr  the  Foie,  than  ^ova^Scotia  by  700 
piiles^ 

*^  But  in  opposition  to  thèse  facts,  were  there  atill  any  donbt 
about  the  génial  friendliness  of  our  climate  for  the  production  of 
corn,  when  contrasted  with  thèse  colder  latitudes  in  Europe,  we 
can  appeal  to  more  décisive  évidence,  and  to  a  new  class  of  wit^ 
pesseSf  Indian  corn  will  not  ripen  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
is  only  admitted  as  an  article  of  field  husbandry  in  the  middle 
pLtid  Southern  departroents.  In  Great  Britain,  during  the  most 
favourable  seasons,  it  never  cornes  to  perfection  in  the  open  air, 
and  is  only  seen  as  a  rarity  in  the  central  division  of  Ûie  hot- 
house.  It  will  not  vegetate  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  withoat 
the  forcing  aid  of  fire,  and  is  treated  there  by  the  gardener  as  a 
curions  exotic.  Maize,  however,  cornes  yearly  to  perfection  in 
Cornwallis,  Horton,  Falmouth,  and  Windsor,  beside  many  o- 
ther  places  in  the  province  ;  and  so  much  adapted  is  it  to  Hanta' 
and  King's  connues,  that  seyeral  farmers  cultivate  it  to  the  es- 
tent of  from  four  to  six  acres,  and  regularly  save  their  own  seed. 
Jt  may  be  laid  down  as  a  ruie  without  exception  on  the  face,  of 
the  whole  globe,  that  whatever  climate  is  capable  of  perfecting 
piaize,  is  jnqr^  ûis^  capable  of  ripening  ail  thç  other  breaa 
porns. 

**  This  is  not  the  whole  of  the  évidence.  In  Great  Brifain  and 
Ireland,  in  Prussia  and  Denmark,  in  Sweden  and  European 
(lussiç,  tbe  s(|uash  and  the  ppmpkin,  the  cucumber  andl  the 
^nelon,  çappot  be  fah^d  without  the  shelter  of  glasses;  and  al* 
though  in  the  beat  of  summer  they  live  in  the  open  air,  their 
fruit  IS  ncitbcr  very  ripe  nor  abundant.  In  thèse  countries  thc^ 
fnust  be  ail  sowq  in  a  hotbed,  protected  from  the  early  frosta 
Y^it^  ifipessant  çare  ;  and  |hcir  culturç  is  i|tten^ed  wU^  M^^ûM 
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labour.     Their  seeds,  as  here^  cannot  be  scattered  çarelessiy  in 
the  earth  ;  and  their  produce  both  in  bulk  and  quantity,  after 
anuch  pains,  falls  vastly  short  of  our  spontaneous  profusion. 
AVhen  we  pass  from  the  kitchen  to  thc  flowcr-garden,  new 
proofg  of  the  superiority  of  our  climate  crowd  on  our  notice. 
xbe  ioe-piant,  cockscombs,  baUams,  and  peppers  cannot  în 
£nglaod9  f^^  '^^  î>  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  be  sown  in 
the  open  borders  ;  and  yet  hère  thcy  thrive  vigorously,  and  per- 
fect  their  seeds.    I  «oald  instance  many  more  proofs  drnwn  from 
the  claas  of  annuats  alone,  were  I  not  afraid  of  trespassing  on 
the  patience  of  my  readers,  by  multiplying  facta  in  confirma- 
tion .of  a  doctrine  too  firmly  established  to  admit  of  farther 
doubt.     The  irrésistible  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  thèse  de* 
tails  settles  the  point  at  issue,  that  the  climate  of  Nova-Scotiai 
such  as  it  ntKo  exists  is  superior,  with  regard  to  the  génial  in- 
fluence and  beat  of  its  summers,  to  ail  the  northern  European 
kingdoms,  and  is  much  more  capable  of  producin^  the  farinace- 
ous  coms.     Were  the  half  of  the  labour  expended  on  our  fields, 
which  toils  and  sweats  in  Ëngland  ;  were  our  soil  to  be  impreg- 
nated  and  warmed  by  the  application  of  the  same  caustic  m»- 
nures;  the  whole  face  of  things  would  undergo  a  sudden  trans- 
mutation, and  corn  ilow  in  upon  us  in  ample  ahundance. 

**  In  accordance  with  thèse  gênerai  views,  I  call  «pon  farmers, 

in  ail  parts  of  the  province,  to  c«me  forward  with  their  honest 

testimony,  and  déclare  whether  it  is  the  climate,  or  their  owh 

careless  inattention,  that  accounts  for  our  shameful  and  ruinoua 

deficiencv  of  bread  corn.     Who  ever  cleared  the  forent,  and 

was  disappointed  in  his  whent  crop  ?  Who  ever  sowed  fais  graia 

on  land  prepared  by  previous  hoeing  and  manure,  or  on  what 

la  cailed  in  the  country,  in  good  condition,  that  was  not  -com- 

pensatcd  for  his  labour  ?  I  exccpt  those  calamities  that  befal  our 

CFops  in  particular  seasons,  either  from  prématuré  frosts,  or  the 

invasion  of  mice,  both  which  are  referable  to  our  forests;  for  in 

%\l  countries  disasters  hâve  at  times  blighted  the  hopes  of  the 

£ear  ;  but  we  are  not  more  exposcd  to  them  than  oihers  in  simi- 
ir  situations.  I  hâve  seen  whcat  as  strong  and  vigorous  in  An- 
napolis,  in  Comwallis  and  Horton,  on  the  Shubenacadîe,  and 
«t  Pictoo,  as  ever  grcw  in  England  or  France.  True,  I  hâve 
ivitnessed  aho  very  inferior  crdps  ;  but,  on  investigation,  I  could 
always  trace  them  to  blind  and  wretched  husbandry.  Barley 
is  the  very  foster-child  of  Nova-Scotia  ;  and  I  hâve  heard  far- 
mers  proies^  that  with  them  it  has  not  failed  cfiore  than  once  in  v 
twenty  years;  and  yet  enough  has  not  been  raised  for  the  ordi- 
aary  purposes  of  brewing.  Oats  grow  plentifully  on  our  high- 
MAgcouiidn;  andjustnow,  wheat  bai  beeaetttdownj  f^Ùiuid 
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hesvy  eared«on  the  Ardise  mountains,  whicb,  from  theirheight» 
fLTo  a  fortnight  more  backward  tlian  the  adjoining  levels  of 
Windsor  and  Falmouth.  We  want  industry»  no(  a  propitious 
fclimate,  to  malçe  us  rich  in  agricultural  produce. 

<'  I  sball  admit,  tfaat  the  length  and  inteosity  pf  car  winters 
form  a  serions  interruption  to.  conntry  work»  from  the  earth  ber 
ing  covered  with  snow  ;  but  it  should  be  recoUecied»  tbat  in 
England  tbere  is  no  végétation  during  thesame  period,  and  tbat 
tbe  only  advantage  its  mhabitants  enjoy  over  us  in  tbis  respect, 
arises  merely  from  tbeir  tben  tilling  and  preparing  tbe  ground. 
For  tbis,  we  bave  some  atonement  made  in  tbe  mildness  and 
duration  of  tbe  autumn^  which  is  extremely  favourable  to  ail 
sorts  of  rural  opération,  were  our  farmers  bnly  diligent  to  inii- 
prové  it  by  the  unceasing  motion  of  tbe  plough,  Tbis  sbould 
De  spent»  not  in  tbe  idleness  and  dissipation  of  borseback,  but 
in  tbe  assiduous  and  active  labours  of  tbe  field. 

^'  I  ought  now  to  make  some  observations  on  the  common  d^ 
pinion  entertained  by  many,  tbat  pasturage,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  is  mare  prqfilable  tban  tillage,  a  position  which  I  flatly  de- 
py  ;  and  which,  since  the  introduction  of  clover  and  the  other  arw 
tificial  grasses,  bas  been  contradicted  by  tbe  expérience  of  ail 
Europe  ;  But  it  would  lead  me  too  much  ont  of  my  direct  road 
to  enter  on  tbis  question,  till  it  cornes  before  me  in  its  due  place. 
Suffice  it  to  State  generally,  tbat  it  is  the  piougb  which  draws 
from  tbe  earth  the  treasures  of  végétation,  and  renders  it  four- 
fold  more  prolific,  even  in  grass,  tban  when  it  is  sufifered  to  re- 
pose ifi  sluggisb  inactipn,  and  to  yield  its  scanty  and  poUuted 
herbage.    • 

♦*  AORICOLA.  ** 

f<  Halifojp^  Sept.  14,  1818. 


fO  THE  ÇONDUCTOR  OF  THE.FARMEU's  MAGAZINE. 

Emigration  to  thç  State  ofOhio. 

Of  the  central  tcrritories  of  North  America,  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  AUegany  Mountains,  tbe  Scpttisb  public,  till 
within  the  lust  few  years,  posses^ed  little  information.  But  the 
fascinating  description,  contained  in  the  able  and  lively  publi- 
çatioii  of  Mr  Uirkbeck,  soon  directed  the  public  curiosity  to 
the  conteipplation  of  thèse  fine  countries.  The  régions  form- 
ing  what,  in  our  vernacular  idiom,  wc  may  term  the  Strath  of 
Qéiio^  fure  by  far  tho  piobj:  bcautiii;',  fciUle,  aud  s^iubriont  v^ 
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the  extensÎTc  territorîes  of  the  United  States.  Withan\  «fty 
great  ranges  of  mountains,  the  States  of  OhiO|  Indiaha,  aod 
Illinois,  tcre  finely  diversified  witb  hill  and  dale  and  open  plainsy 
called  prairies,  producing  a  vast  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  majestic  trees,  and  splendid  and  fra^rant  shrubs,  and  tim- 
ber  fit  for  ail  the  purposes  of  the  architect,  the  shipbuiider,  and 
the  cabinetmaker.  Indian  corn,  and  ail  the  grains  and  field 
crops  of  Europe,  and  ait  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  in- 
cluding  the  Madeira  grnpe,  are  raised  in  the  open  fields  with 
little  culture*  The  mulberry  tree  îs  likewise  introduced,  and 
siik  and  wine  are  already  articles  of  commerce.  Melons,  eu- 
cumbers,  and  various  other  usefui  and  délicate  vegetables  are 
raised  in  abandance.  Game,  especially  deer,  roe,  wild  turkies, 
woodcocks,  pheasants,  &c.  and  a  great  variety  of  excellent  fish, 
abound,  and  may  be  taken  without  restriction.  Lime  and  free- 
stone,  coal  and  iron,  are  also  found  in  many  situations,  in  ineX"* 
hauatible  quanti ties.  Sait  is  obtained  from  the  water  of  deep 
welIs,  and  sold  for  Ss.  6d.  the  50  Ib.  weight. 

The  climate  is  as  agreeable  as  the  country  is  beautiful  and 
fertile.  Though  situnted  farther  south,  the  summer  beat  is 
never  so  great  as  in  Canada,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  never  so 
rigorous,  nor  of  such  long  continuance.  And  though  in  Ohio 
the  maximum  of  cold  and  beat  is  considerably  more  than  in 
Scotland,  the  climate  is  perfectly  suitable  to  a  Scotsman's  con- 
stitution. In  the  close  vicinity  of  the  river-flats,  which  are  oc- 
casionally  inundated,  and  near  swamps,  bilious  complaints  are 
sometimes  dangerous  ;  but  in  other  situations,  the  country  ig 
nndoubtedly  healthy.  The  clearing  and  settling  of  the  country 
has  greatly  diminished,  and  will  rapidly  continue  to  diminisb, 
the  number  and  ferocity  of  the  wild  animais,  which  are  now 
neitber  very  numerous  nor  formidable. 

The  great  river  Ohio,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  Mississippi^ 
Illinois,  Wabasb,  Miami,  Scioto,  and  ail  the  other  great  rivers 
between  the  Allegany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  connect- 
ed, as  it  is  about  to  be  by  canals,  with  the  Canadien  lakes  aud 
the  navigable  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Eaiitem 
States,  affords  to  this  territory  the  convenience  of  inland  navi- 
gation, and  facilities  for  conducting  an  extensive  commerce, 
bcyond  any  thing  which  any  other  région  of  the  globe  can  sup- 

Ely.  Of  this  inestimable  advantage,  tiie  enterprising  inhabitanttf 
ave  availed  themselves.  Those  inland  waters,  on  which,  thir- 
Cy  or  forty  years  ago,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  floating 
tree,  or  the  jniserable  canoë  of  a  savage  hunter,  are  now  loaded 
irith  ateam-^ats,  many  of  them  of  several  hundred  tons  bur« 
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den,  an:l  sniling  vesscls,  construded  in  tJie  counlry^  for  the  naTÎ- 
gation  of  the  seas  of  ôther  relions. 

Presenting  such  innumerable  local  advantages,  such  fertility 
of  soil,  and  such  a  mildness  of  cliinate»  it  is  not  wonderfui  that 
a  free»  intelligent,  and  cnterprîsing  people  should  speedily  form 
numerous  settlements  in  a  région  so  deligbtful  :  but  the  pro- 
gress  of  population  and  improvement  in  Ohio  bas  been  rapid 
beyond  ail  example.  Little  more  than  tbirty  years  ago»  the 
only  inhabitants  of  tbis  a)untry  were  a  few  wanJering  tribes  of 
Indian  savages.  From  them  tlie  fédéral  govemment  purchased 
the  territory,  and  the  hunters  bave  now  entirely  leit  it.  Cities 
and  towns,  coutaining  élégant  public  buildings,. such  as  court- 
houses,  churcbes,  académies,  bave  risen  as  if  by  magie  ;  and 
the  desart  bas  been  made  to  blossom  like  a  rose.  In  ISOO»  the 
population  was  only  45,000  inhabitants.  In  1810,  it  amounted 
to  230,760;  in  1820,  to  581,434;  and  now  it  does  not  fall 
short  of  800,000  !  This  rapid  progress  afFords  the  mot^t  con« 
vincing  and  incontestable  proof  of  the  natural  superiority  and 
capabilities  of  the  country.  Though  Canada  bas  been  settled 
for  more  than  a  century,  its  population  does  not  yet  exceed  that 
of  Ohio.  In  Ohio,  good  roads  bave  been  formed  in  many  di- 
rections, and  220  post-offices  are  already  establisbed.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  State  is  libéral,  and  afFords  ail  the  blessings  of 
rational  freedom.  The  law  is  administcred  in  simple  and  un- 
taxed  proceedings,  by  judges  chosen  by  the  people.  Newi>pa- 
pers  are  also  untaxed  ;  and  accordingly,  about  46,000  weekly» 
issuing  from  between  forty  and  fifty  presses,  diffuse  every  spe- 
cies  or  intelligence  among  the  people  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  In 
Ohio,  thcre  is  a  newspaper  circulated  for  about  every  eighteen 
persons.  In  Scotland,  there  is  not  a  papcr  for  every  forty, 
The  great  number  of  thèse  vehicles  of  instruction  in  Ohio 
proves  the  extensive  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  great 
mass  ôf  the  people;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  a  moreorderly^ 
industrious^  and  religious  population  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  Presbyterians  and  Metbo- 
dists.  Cburcn  patronage,  tithes,  and  poor's  rates  are  of  course 
unknown.  Ample  provision  for  the  promotion  of  éducation  is 
made  by  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  for  the  sup- 
port of  schooU  The  means  of  instruction  are  accordingly  ac« 
cessible  to  ail.  Ât  the  town  of  Athens,  an  university  bas  been 
establisbed.  Its  revenue  already  amounts  to  lOOO/.  per  an- 
num,  and  it  is  supplied  by  abie  professors  of  the  languages  and 
sciences. 

This  State  bas  also  made  soroeprogress  in  manufactures;  and 
\t  is  thoughti  that}  from  the  abi^ndance  aad  cheapness  of  a 
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great  varîety  of  valaablc  raw  materials  tho  plenty  6f  coal,  fbe 
number  of  eligible  mill-sites,  and  other  iacilities  for  manufiiis 
turing  opérations  whicfa  thc  country  affords,  it  may,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  supply  the  ncighbouring  states  and  otber  coan* 
tries.  Cotton  and  wooilen  manufactories,  foundries,  glass- 
works,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  are  establishéd,  and  in  active 
opération.  AU  sorts  of  farming  implements  are  made  at  Mart» 
etta  and  other  towns,  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  in  Scotland. 

The  fariner  can  always  obtain  a  ready  and  sure  market  for 
every  species  of  produce  at  kù  owfi  door,  for  which  he  is  imme- 
diately  paid  in  hard  dollars.  It  is  not  necessary  ibr  hitn  /ully 
io  cl^ur  bis  iand  to  obtain  a  crop.  From  land  patiiaUy  clear- 
ed,  atan  expense  of  SOs.  per  acre,  he  can  bave,  the  second  year, 
a  retum  of  forty  busbels  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  and  the  labour  of 
one  man  is  sufficient,  in  the  partial  manner  alluded  to,  to  clear 
twenty-five  acres  in  a  year.  The  produce  of  land  ftiUy  cleared^ 
is,  of  course,  much  greater  than  the  above.  Â  log-house^  22 
feet  by  16,  with  small  glass  Windows,  fitted  for  a  comfortable 
habitation  in  winter,  may  be  erected  for  about  7/.  Live-stock 
may  be  purchased  for  less  than  in  Scotland.  Sugar  of  good 
quality  is  niade  by  every  farmer  for  his  own  consumption  and 
for  taie,  from  the  juice  of  the  maple  tree.  Tea,  cofFee,  and 
•pices  are  sold  at  half  what  they  cost  in  Scotland.  Should  thé 
farmer  be  a  sportsman,  he  bas  ample  scope  for  amusement^ 
without  the  restraint  of  game-laws  or  licenses.  Mechanics  and 
labourers  of  every  description  cannot  fail,  in  a  country  to  which 
Buch  a  multitude  of  agriculturists  is  continually  resorting,  to 
find  ready  employment  and  good  wages.  Labourers  obtain 
26/.  per  annum,  with  bed  and  board. 

The  eligibility  of  this  beautiful  country,  as  an  advantageous 
théâtre  of  agricultural  industry,  bas,  I  believe,  been  for  some 
time  pretty  well  known  ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed,  that 
the  expense  of  transport  was  a  formidable  obstacle  to  removal, 
to  a  country  so  far  inland.  This  obstacle  is  now  happily  re- 
moved.  Mr  Nahum  Ward  of  Marietta,  having  considérable 
tracts  of  superior  land  to  dispose  of,  in  the  eastern  quarters  of 
the  State,  came  lately  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  plan  of  émigration,  on  a  great  scale.  From  the  number  who 
hâve  already  contracted  with  this  gentleman,  the  expense  of 
removal  will  be  as  follows.  For  crossing  the  Atlantic,  from 
Greenock-  to  Baltimore,  about  5/.  for  ail  above  18  years  of 
âge; — from  V2  Xo  J8,  4/.  each  ;  and  ail  under  12,  Si.  each. 
The  expense  of  a  grown  up  person  from  Baltimore  to  Marietta, 
320  miles,  about  60s.,  provided  he  walks.  Females  and  chil- 
4re^  will  go  ia  vfa^ns,  at  about  \  Is,  per  cwt.    As  Mr  W^rd 
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expects  to  bring  out  about  1000  persons  this  seaaorii  perhaps 
the  expense  niay  even  he  less  than  the  above.  Mr  Ward  sells 
his  land  at  from  9s.  to  423.  per  acre,  according  to  situation  and 
quaiity.  He  exacts  half  the  price  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the 
other  half  is  payable  in  three  years,  wtth  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
In  his  articles  of  agreement  he  distinictly  describes  the  lot  sold  ; 
and  binds  himself  to  repay  the  sum  advanced,  should  the  descrip- 
tion prove  inaccurate. 

Thèse,  certainly,  are  very  fair  terms.  But  to  purchase  from 
a  stranger  land  situated  in  a  country  4000  miles  distant,  may 
appear  rather  an  imprudent  transaction  ;  especially  as  some  of 
the  American  land-jobbers  hâve  not  been  very  famous  for  the 
honour  of   their  dealine:s.     On  first  hearing  of  Mr  Ward's 

Proposais,  I  felt  some  diffidence  as  to  the  safety  of  dealing  with 
im,  and  I  was  therefore  at  pains  to  ascertain  how  far  he  coold 
be  depended  on.  The  resuit  is,  that  I  am  fully  and  completeiy 
s^tisfied  that  he  is  an  honournble  man,  whose  obligations  will 
be  fairly  fulfilled.  His  character  and  rcsponsibility  are  avouch- 
ed,  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  by  persons  of  the  first  con- 
sidération in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  American  Consul  for 
Scotland  offers  his  own  personal  guarantee,  of  any  contract  in 
which  he  may  engage  with  emigrants.  Better  assurance  of 
safety  cannot  reasonably  be  required  ;  and,  in  the  présent  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  country,  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  great 
blessing  to  the  Scottish  farmcrs,  that  such  a  respectable  indi- 
vidual  nas  appeared  to  afford  them  an  opportnnity  of  attaining 
€omfort  and  independence,  without  any  chance  of  dreading  the 
yisits  or  threats  of  a  factor  or  tax-gatherer. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  large  émigrations  from  Scotland  to 
Ohio  will  take  place  annually,  for  m  any  years  to  corne.;  and  it 
is  not  unllkely  that  arrangements  may  be  made,  by  which  even 
the  misérable  half-starving  peasants  of  the  Highlands  may  be 
enabled  to  remove  from  their  dirty,  smoky  buts,  their  potatoes 
and  brochan,  and  their  slavish  condition,  to  enjoy  the  comforts» 
independence,  and  freedom  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  regiona 
of  Strath'Ohio.  That  the  condidon  of  this  ilUused,  high-spi* 
rited  people  may  be  soon  improved,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 
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Review  of  Agricultural  Publications. 


Joumcd  qf  a  Hortictdtural  Tour  through  same  parts  ofFlanderP 
HoUandf  andtke  North  of  France^  in  the  Autumn  o/*  1817» 
by  a  Deputation  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.    Edinburghy  18^3. 

In  the  year  1809,  a  Society  was  formed  at  Edinburgh,  under 
the  désignation  of  the  *  Caledonîan  Horticultural  Society.  '  A 
siinilar  Society  had  previously  been  established  in  London  ;  and 
many  mînor  Societies  of  the  same  nature  had  long  existed  in 
différent  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  object  of  such  associations 
being  to  promote  improvements  in  gardening,  to  excite  to  émula- 
tion, and,  by  affording  easy  channels  of  communication,  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  of  horticultural  science. 

From  the  precarious  nature  of  the  climate  of  Scotland,  strict 
attention  to  the  various  branches  of  forcing  is  absolutely  neces-, 
sary  from  the  horticultural  student.  Tbis,  together  with  the 
facility  which  our  school  establishments  afford  to  ail  classes  of 
acquiringat  least  the  rudiments  of  learning,  has  given  the  Scots 
gardener  advantages  of  habit  and  of  reflexion,  which  men  ia 
the  same  profession  can  seldom  acquire  in  more  serene  climates. 
Hence  the  encouragement  the  Scots  gardener  often  meets  witk 
in  his  native  country,  and  the  distinction  which  awaits  him 
when  he  crosses  the  *  Border.  *  To  his  skill  and  persévérance 
the  prevailing  ta&te  for  gardening  amongst  the  higher  dassea, 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  ;  and  it  must  De  allowed, 
that,  with  us,  such  a  taste  has  been  diffused  and  cherished  of 
late  to  an  unpreccdented  extent. 

For  ncarly  six  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  this  country  conlinued  to  oppose  the 
ambitions  views  of  ihe  French  Leader,  and  consequently,  any 
intercourse  with  that  nation  was  then  impracticable  ;  nor,  from 
the  same  cause,  had  any  intercourse  existed  for  many  years  pre- 
ceding  that  period.  The  ancient  dynasty  being  restored  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  peace  to  ail  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
arts  of  peace  began  to  flourish  ail  over  the  Continent,  where 
crewhile  the  démon  of  war  presided,  amidst  ail  the  horrors  of 
martial  revelry.  Though  this  country  participated  deeply  in 
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die  strife,  yet  the  noise  of  war  was  only  wafted  across  the  Chan- 
Del  in  officiai  despatch  es,  and  difFused  throughout  the  land 
through  the  médium  of  the  press.  Arts  and  sciences  witb  us 
continued  to  flourish,  and  to  be  fostered  by  the  wealthy  and  the 
wise.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  wish  to  leam 
how  our  neighbours  were  like  to  brook  their  new  mode  crf  living, 
after  enduring  so  long  and  so  dîsastrous  commotions  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly,  at  the  sugge^^tion  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  deputation 
from  jiie  Caledonian  Horticuhural  Society  was  appointed,  to 
makean  inquiry  into  the  state  of  horticulture  in  the  JLow  Coun« 
trîes.  That  the  projccted  survey  might  be  accomplished,  this 
deputation  was  nominated  in  June  1817,  consisting  of,  Mr  Pa- 
trick Neill,  by  profession  a  printer,  but  cbieây  distinguiahed  in 
the  literary  world  by  his  zeal  in,  and  profound  knowledge  of^ 
Natural  History.  Mr  John  Hay,  orîginally  a  gardener,  but 
bctter  known  as  a  successful  designer  of  gardens,  forcing* houbes, 
and  ornumcntal  gardon ing.  \Vc  cannot  boast  of  this  gentle- 
inan*s  acquaintance  ;  but  from  what  wc  hâve  seen  of  the  work 
executed  under  his  directions,  we  hâve  been  led  to  in  fer,  that, 
to  correctness  of  taste,  he  adds  substantiality  of  exécution.  And 
Mr  James  M 'Donald,  head  gardcner  to  his  Grâce  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  whose  success  in  his  profession,  and  gênerai  expé- 
rience, pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  companion  for  the  other 
two  gentlemen  in  the  projected  Umr. 

This  triumvirate  sailed  from  Leith  on  the  Ist  August  1817. 
We  kncw  when  they  sailed  ;  and  from  their  several  qualifica- 
tions, backed  as  they  were  by  introductory  letters  from  the  No- 
bles of  the  land,  we  were  led  to  form  high  expectations  from 
their  mission.  How  thèse  hâve  been  realized,  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  judge  before  we  conclude  our  remarks. 

The  work  contains  the  original  notes  taken  by  the  deputation^ 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  *  A  Connected  Narrative,  '  by  the  able 
pcn  of  Mr  Neili.  To  thèse  Notes  are  added,  Remarks  made  by 
that  gentleman  on  a  récent  'Tiip'  to  Paris.  An  Appendix  is 
also  subjoined,  containing  much  useful  information  to  the  prac- 
tical  horticulturist. 

We  shall  not  at  présent  stop  to  notice  any  of  the  curiosities 
observed  by  the  deputation  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries  around 
London,  where  they  landed,  and  remained  a  few  days.  Being 
fond  of  novelty,  we  shall  rather  follow  them  to  the  Continent, 
where,  at  Ostend,  wc  fînd  tlicy  landed  *  early  in  the  forenoon 

•  of  the  lOth  August,     It  was  Sunday  ;  but  it  did  not  resemble 

•  the  Sabbath-days  of  Scoilaïui.     Many  shops  were  open;  and 

*  soon  after  mid-day,  the  sounds  of  fiddiing,  singing,  and  dan- 

*  cing  as&ailcd  our  ears.  '     This  may  be  their  way  of  expressin^ 
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iheîr  gratitude  for  the  retum  of  peace  ;  but  to  Scottish  Presby- 
terians»  80  gross  a  violation  of  tfae  Sabbath  must  bave  appeared 
as  a  sort  or  *  iîl-timed  daffin,  * 

The  native  plants  of  a  strange  place  présent  the  iirst  attrac- 
tion to  the  eve  of  a  botanist  ;  and  we  fmd  the  attention  of  the 
depatation  uirected  to  the  indigenous  plants,  *  as  they  strolled 
along  the  ramparts.  '  The  Lepidium  Iberis^  or  bushy  pepper*» 
wort,  was  the  only  rare  plant  they  observed. 

*  Around  Ostend  there  are  no  gardens  nor  villas.  *  Tbeir 
stay  ac  that  place  was  consequently  short. 

*  In  the  afîemoon  we  set  on  for  Bruges,  by  a  commodious  barge» 
dragged  by  two  herses,  along  a  noble  canal.  This  canal  is  from  80 
to  100  feet  wide.  '  It  is  upon  one  level,  or  has  only  a  sea-Iock  at  a 
place  called  Sass,  from  whence  it  goes  nearly  in  a  straîght  line  to 
Bruges,  whîch  is  perhaps  about  14  miles  distant.  It  is  kept  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  the  banks  being  supported  with  stake  and  rice  work  of 
wiilow  and  aider.  The  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  embrace  it, 
.wai  qui  te  level.  The  crops  were  rye,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat, 
flax,  beans  and  potatoes.  Buckwheat,  or  sarassin^  (Polygonum  Fa- 
gopyrum),  it  may  be  observed,  is  hère  extensively  cultivated  ;  and 
en  inquiry  we  leamed,  that  it  is  valued,  not  merely  for  feeding  poul- 
try  with  the  grain,  as  with  us,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  flour,  whîch 
is  very  white,  and  is  often  mixed  with  the  âour  of  wheat  and  rye  for 
the  use  of  the  people.  Wiilow  pollards  are  common,  and  coppices 
of  aider.  Near  to  Bruges,  elms  (Ulmus  campestris  and  suberosa) 
planted  by  the  sides  of  the  canal,  hâve  attained  considérable  size. 
We  saw,  in  passing,  only  one  country  seat,  consisting  of  a  neat  bouse, 
with  considérable  ornaraental  grounds.  '    pp.  22,  23. 

In  a  fruit-garden  belonging  to  M.  Bertrand,  a  merchant  of 
Bruges,  they  *  first  saw  pear  and  apple  trees  trained  en  ])jfra'- 

*  mide  or  en  quetiotiWej  i.  e.  preserving  the  upright  leader,  and 

*  cutting  in  the  latéral  branches  every  year.  '  In  this  country 
the  leaoïng  shoot  of  fruit- trees  is  generally  sh often ed  at  a  cer- 
tain height,  and  the  branches  receivc  a  horizontal  direction,  to 
prevent  the  fruit  from  being  shaken  with  the  wind, — thus  are 
we  com}>elled  to  give  our  fruit-trees  an  humble  shape,  while 
those  in  the  serene  vales  of  the  Netherlands  are  taught  to  aspire* 
In  HoUand,  gardens  are  chiefly  fenced  with  water.  This  gar- 
den,  the  best  in  that  quarter,  is  thus  described. 

*  We  found  the  grounds  extensive  and  well  varied,  considering  the 
'  monotonous  flatness  of  the  country.     They  are  laid  eut  in  the  old 

*  Flemish  style,  with  regular  serpentine  walks,  berceaus  of  lime-trees 

*  having  openings  like  windows,  and  with  long  straight  walks,  ter* 
'  minating  in  studied  vista  views.  Where  the  straight  walks  cross 
'  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  centre  of  the  point  of  intersection 

*  m  shaped  into  an  oblong  parterre,  resembling  a  basket  of  flowers, 
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'  and  containîng  showy  géraniums  in  pots,  and  gaudj  âowers  of  a 

*  more  hardy  kind  planted  in  the  earth. 

*  Soine  things  are  in  very  bad  tajtte.  At  every  resting*p1ace,  some 
'  kind  of  conceit  is  provided  for  surprising  the  visitant  :  If  he  sit 
'  down,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  seat  is  so  contrived  as  to  sink  under 
'  him  ;  if  hc  enter  the  grotto,  or  approach  the  summerhouse,  water 
'  is  squîrted  from  concealed  or  dîsguised  fountains,  and  he  does  not 
'  find  it  easy  to  escape  a  wetting.     The  dial  is  provided  with  several 

*  gnomons,  calculated  to  show  the  corresponding  hour  at  the  chieF 

*  capital  citiesof  Europe;  and  aiso  with  a  lens,  so  placed,  that, dur- 

*  ing  sunshine,  the  priming  of  a  small  cannon  falls  under  its  focus 

*  just  as  the  sun  reaches  the  meridian,  when  of  course  the  cannon  is 

*  dischargcd. 

*  The  principal  omament  of  the  place  consists  in  a  pièce  of  wàter, 

*  over  which  a  bridge  is  thrown.     At  one  end  of  the  bridge  îs  an  ar- 

*  tificîal  cave»  fitted  up  like  a  lion's  den,  the  head  of  a  lion  eut  in 

*  stone  peeping  from  the  entrance.  Above  the  cave  is  a  pagoda, 
^  which  forms  a  summerhouse  three  storeys  high.     At  the  top  is  % 

*  cistem,  which  is  fîlled  by  means  of  a  force- pump,  and  whidi  sup* 
'  plies  the  mischievous  fountaîns  already  mentioned. 

*  Thelittle  lawns  near  the  mansion-house  are  decorated  with  many 

*  small  plants  of  the  double  pomegranate,  sweet  bay,  laurustinut^ 

*  and  double  myrtie,  planted  in  large  ornamented  flower-pots  and  in 
'  tubs.  Thèse  plants  are  ail  trained  with  a  stem  three  or  four  feet 
'  hi^h,  and  with  round  bushy  heads»  af^er  the  manner  of  pollard 
■  willows  in  Eiiglish  roeadows.  The  appearance  produced  by  a  col* 
*■  lection  of  such  plants  is  inconccivably  stiff,  to  an  eye  accustémed 
^  to  a  more  natural  mode  of  training.     Eight  American  aloes  (Agave 

*  Americana),  aIso  in  huge  Dutch  flower-pots,  finish  the  décoration 

*  of  the  lawn,  and,  it  must  bé  confessed,  harmonize  very  well  with 

*  the  formai  evergreens  just  described.     A  very  good  collection  of 

*  orange  trees  in  tubs  was  disposed  along  the  sides  of  the  walks  in 
^  the  Àower  garden  :  two  of  the  myrtie-leaved  variety  were  exceU 

*  lent  spécimens.     Ail  of  them  were  pollarded  in  the  style  of  the 

*  evergreen  plants.  '     pp.  26 — 27- 

The  following  notices  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  country  wîll, 
we  think,  be  entertaining  to  our  readers;  and  we  would  r^ 
quest  their  attention,  in  particular,  to  the  raising  of  clover-seedy 
which  it  appears  from  the  note  of  the  authors,  as  well  as  from 
other  aulhorities,  has  been  successfully  effected  in  thîs  country; 
and  we  perceivc  with  pleasure  ihat  the  Highland  Society  con* 
tinuc  to  hold  out  cncourafj^cment  to  experiments  in  this  iine* 

'  In  the  course  of  our  cvcning  walk,  we  were  attracted  by  a  novel 
^  appearance  in  husbandry  ;  the  labours  of  the  seedtime  and  the 

*  harveât  seeming  hère  to  be  united  and  contemporaneous.     We  en- 

*  tered  a  field  of  luxuriant  rye,  part  of  which  remained  uneut,  but 
'  a  large  proportion  of  wkkh  had  been  eut  down  tbis  ngrnk^  C^Stb 
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AugUBt).  The  crop  had  been  carried  aside  ;  well-rottcd  diing  had 
been  pretty  Htierally  laid  on  the  stubble  ;  the  FlemUb  plough  was 
now  at  work  ;  and>  to  complète  this  picture  of  mdustry  and  expe« 
dition»  a  man  was  actually  engaged  in  aowing  hnollen  (turnips)  on 
the  ploughed  portiona  of  the  same  field  from  which  the  rye-crop  had 
been  reaped  in  the  momîng.  In  this  favourAble  climate  and  early 
soily  the  Fiemisb  farmers  very  frequently  raise  two  crops  in  the  year 
on  the  same  field  ;  the  latter  being  generally  sorae  kmd  of  green 
crop  for  their  catUe,  such  as  raap  or  râpe  (Braasica  Napus),  sown 
for  the  sake  of  the  leaves»  and  *purie  or  com-spurry  (Spergula  ar« 
Tensis  rar.).  In  Scotland,  two  crops  in  the  season  can  seldom  bo 
acoomplished.  If^  however,  the  alacrity  which  we  hère  witnessed 
were  imitated,  turnips  might  soœetimes  follow  early  potatoes.  Tur« 
nip*8eed  may  undoubtedly  be  sown  with  success  late  in  the  season^ 
not  only  in  the  end  of  July,  but  eren  in  the  middle  of  August  ;  by 
which  tiroe  early  potatoes  might,  in  gênerai  be  profitably  removed* 
The  coromon  white  and  yellow  turnips  would  be  proper  for  this 
crop  ;  the  Swedish  turnip  would  not  bave  timc  to  corne  forward» 
Late  sown  turnips,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  not  only  exempt  from 
the  ravages  of  the^?^  (the  feeding  season  of  the  animal  being  past)^ 
bot  it  bas  been  observed  that,  on  account  of  tlieir  more  vigorous 
State  in  November,  they  withstand  the  winfer  frosts  much  better 
tban  those  sown  early,  provîng  equally  hardy  as  the  Swedîsh  tur* 
nip. 

'  The  plough  hère  used  was  light,  and  was  held  with  the  lefthand 
alone  of  the  ploughman  :  it  tumed  over  the  surface  merely  ;  but 
the  soil  being  naturally  shallow,  there  scemed  no  motive  for  deep 
ploughing,  and  at  any  rate  a  slight  furrow.  was  sufficient  for  a  se- 
cond crop.  The  kind  of  wheat  cultivated  is  the  common  winter 
sort  (Triticum  hibemum),  and  also  the  red  wheat  (T.  turgidum). 
Spelt,  or  the  wheat  raised  by  the  ancient  Romans  (T.  spelta),  is 
Itkewise  sown  in  a  few  places  :  the  flour  of  this  la^t  is  fine,  and  is 
said  to  be  preferred  for  pastry.  Some  of  the  old  pasture  meadows 
bave  a  rich  dothing  of  grass,  composed  chiefly  of  Poa  trivialis, 
pratensis,  and  annua,  intcrspersed  sometimes  with  large  tufts  of 
Cyperus  longus. 

*  We  are  pow  in  the  country  where  the  Grcat  Purple  Trefoil,  or 
firoad  Clover  (Trifolium  pratense  var.)>  ^as  originally  cultivated. 
It  is  hère  called  Meersche  klaveren^  or  marsh  clover,  because  it  ia 
tbund  to  succeed  best  in  their  moistest  field^s.  We  saw  some  rich 
meadows,  from  which  two  crops  or  cuttings,  from  ten  to  fifleen 
inches  high,  had  already  been  taken,  and  which  would  soon  yield 
a  third.  Thèse  fields  had  been  manured  with  Dutch  ashes^  which 
are  considered  as  extremely  advantageous  to  a  clover  crop,  and  are 
brought  in  vessels  from  Rotterdam  bv  the  industrious  farmers  of 
this  country.  Much  broad  clover-seed  is  saved  in  Fianders,  and  ex- 
^.ported  to  the  more  northem  parts  of  Europe.  Wlien  a  crop  of 
'  seed  is  wîshed  for,  the  field  is  only  once  eut  for  grcen  food  to  cows, 
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'  and  the  second  gf owth  h  allowed  to  corne  to  maturîty.     In  favour- 

*  able  seasons,  the  seed  is  offcen  produced  in  Scotland  ;  but  ît  haa 

*  generally  been  found  difBcuIt  to  separate  h  from  the  husk,  owing 

*  to  the  want  of  a  proper  machine  for  the  purpose,  which,  however, 
'  might  easily  be  procured^     In  sach  districts  as  East-Lothian,  and 

*  the  Cafses  of  Gowrie  and  Falkirk,  the  farmen  might»  -very  gène*» 

*  rally,  save  their  own  clover-seedy  merely  by  railing  ofF  with  m  move- 
'  able  fence,  and  reserving  uncut,  an  erghth  or  a  tcnth  of  an  acre  of 
'  the  first  crop  ;  or,  if  the  second  ctop  is  thought  to  be  more  prolifid 

*  în  heads,  atid  firmcr  in  the  stalk,  by  ciltting  the  first  crop  frum 

*  that  portion  of  the  iield  three  weeks  eariier  than  nsual*  * 

*  Nôtwithstanding  the  distance  at  which  we  had  now  left  the  sea» 

*  Plantage  coronopûs,  or  bucks-horn  plantain,  which  with  us  is  d 
^  maritime  plant,  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the  pathways.     This,  ic 

*  may  be  noticed,  is  regarded  on  the^  Continent  as  one  of  the  small 
'  salad  herbs,  ahhough  it  is  entirely'neglected  by  us.     Sweet-flag 

*  (Acoros  calamus},water- violet  (Hottonfa  palustns),  and  Frog'S'^it 
'  (Hydrocharis  morsus-ransc)»  plants  not  found  in  Scotland,  and  not 

*  very  gênerai  in  England,  abounded  in  almost  ail  the  ditches  ;  the 

*  latter  onl}'  was  in  flouer. 

In  sailing  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  they  obserted  the  '  water 
'  lilv,  and  yellow  bog-bcan  (Menyanthes  nymphoides),  inflower* 
in  the  canal.  The  latter  pisnt  is  seldom  found  indigenous  in 
Scotland  ;  it  was  introduced  in  1800  into  a  pond  near  DuppHit 
Castlc,  Perthshire,  where  it  bas  now  naturalized  itself,  and  from 
wbetice  it  bas  becn  introduced^  T^ith  succcss,  into  several  Iakes 
still  farther  nortb. 

At  Ghent  *  Fahrenbeit's  tbermometer  indicated  6S^  wben  laid 
<  on  tlie  outside  of  the  window  at  10  p.  m.  on  the  14>th  of  Au- 
'  gust.  '  Meteorologists  will,  no  doubt,  wish  iheir  remarks  on 
température  had  been  more  fréquent,  itbeingso  closely  connect* 
cd  with  the  progress  of  végétation  î  this  desideratum  the  secre* 
tary  may  hereafter  more  easily  supply  through  the  numerous 
correspondents  be  bas  establisbed  on  the  Continent.     It  may  be 


*  *  While  this  sheet  is  in  the  press,  we  hâve  had  an  opportunity  of 
examinîng  a  sample  of  broad  clover-seed)  saved  from  a  second  crop, 
by  Messrs  Miller,  at  Ncwhouse,  near  North  Berwick,  Haddington- 
shire,  equal  in  quality  to  any  imported  seed  ;  the  past  season  (1819) 
having  been  very  favourable  for  the  purpose*  On  showing  the  sam- 
ple to  eroinent  nurserymcn  and  seedsmen  at  Edinburgh,  who  deal 
very  extensively  in  the  article,  they  regarded  it  as  excellent  Dutch 
seed,  and  declared  that  it  was  more  plump  and  shîning  than  any 
which  they  had  lately  scen.  In&tead  of  mowing  and  thrashxng  the 
whole  slraw,  women  and  children  were  employed  by  Messrs  Miller 
to  phick  the  brown  or  ripe  heads,  and  oue  pcrson  was  able  thus  ta 
eoliect  about  8  lib.  of  sccd  daîly*' 
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remarked  hère,  thàt  the  mean  température  (by  observation» 
takeii  in  the  central  distriôt  of  Scotland)  of  the  same  hour  and 
day  for  the  four  ()reced^ng  years  was  56**  Fahrenheit. 
,  On  the  morrfing  of  the  Idth  Âugust,  thcy  set  out  for  Ânt- 
werp,  and  on  the  é2d,  they  arrived  at  Rottei^dam.  In  visîting 
Dr  Daalen's  p^arden,  they  ^  had  not  the  gôad  fortune  to  see  tlïe 

*  Doctor.  '    To  a  frîend,  *  Dr  Daaien  stated^  that  he  had  found 

*  the  application  of  asbes  to  the  foots  of  the  nydran|3;ea  hortends 
^  eiFectual  in  caùsing  the  production  of  the*  fine  blue  colour, 

*  sometinfïes  dbser^ed  on  the  flowers  of  that  plant.    Dutch  ashei 

*  are  fchîefly  from  turf.  The  Doctor,  '  it  seems,  *  regarded  tTic 
'  ash  of  Norway  spmce  as  more  effectuai  in  producing  the  blùe 

*  colour  of  the  peta'ls^  th'an  the  turf  ash.  '  The  hydrangea  îd 
fery  ôùsce|>tible  of  change  in  the  colour  of  îts  petals,  from 
whence  it  at  one  time  got  the  spécifie  nanie  of  mutabilis.  The 
blue  colour  has  been  produced  by  striking  its  cuttings  in  expos- 
èd  situations  ;  but  peat  earth  had  been  round  most  successfuL 
Ashes  will  now  bc  added  to  the  ïist  of  ingrédients.- 

Anotber  gentleman  '  mentioned  to  us^  that  sorae  years  ago 
'  his  fruit- trees  had  been  moch  aSected  witb  the  white  insect; 
'  but  that  by  repeated  washing  with  a  brHshy  dipped  in  the  pickle 
'  of  salted  herrings^  he  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  cleansinc 
'  them.  '  Query,  was  this  the  apbis  lanigera,  or  the  woolly  insect  ? 
The  mode  of  extirpation  seems  harsh,  and»  if  not  performed  with 
tare,  might  be  apt  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  buds. 

The  culture  of  the  hyacmth  has  been  hitherto  impeifectlj^ 
nnderstood  in  this  country,  and  its  bulbs  are  annually  importée! 
at  considérable  expense.  With  a  liberality  not  often  met  with 
in  the  way  of  trade,  Messrs  Kreps  &  Co.,  florists  at  Haarïem^ 


weli  rotted  cow-dung,  one-six4h  of  tanners'  ba'rk  reduced  to 
earth,  one-sixth  of  tree-leaves,  also  weli  rotted;  this  compost  to 
be  turned  over  once  a  month  for  a  twelvemonth,  previous  to  ita 
being  used  ;  but  we  must  refer  to  fche  work  itself  for  particular 
directions  respecting  the  culture  of  tliis  élégant  flower.  As  a 
proof  of  the  demand  for  Duteh  bnlbs,  it;  is  given  as  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Eldering^  an  eminent  florist  ncar  Haarlem,  that  ^'  about 
'  one  hundred  English  acres  are  in  this  neighbourhood  (Haar- 
'lem),  occupied  in  producing  the  différent  kinds  of  bulbous, 
^  and  tnberous  flower- roots.  ' 

In  thiff  country,  the  supply  of  pears,  for  at  least  eight  months 
kl  the  year,  either  for  the  dessert,  or  baking,  is  Tery  soanty  ;  ths 
following  method,  therefore.  of  prcscrving  peors  forstewing,  may 
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be  worthy  of  altention.  *  ïhc  fruit,  sliorlly  after  bcing  gather- 
^  ed,  is  carefully  peelcd  with  a  knifc,  and  is  thcn,  wiUiout  far- 

*  ther  préparation,  dried  in  an  ovcn  ;  it  becomes  shriyelledy 
'  brown,  and  hard,  and  will,  in  this  statc,  keep  good  for  seve- 

*  rai  years.  *  When  stewed,  *  tbey  swell  to  a  considérable  sîze/ 
Tbepear,  thus  trcated  by  Mr  Schneevogt,  is  called  ibe  *  Foppen 
<  pear  ;  '  but  there  are  doubtless  many  varieties  of  pears  in  Scot- 
land  which  might  be  stored  in  the  same  manncr. 

To  tbe  breeders  of  short  horns,  kyloes,  or  West  Highland 
cattle,  the  characteristics  of  a  breeder  tulip  may  appear  triiling; 
but  it  should  be  recollccted,  that  fancy  bas  oftcn  stamped  a  valuç 
on  one  of  thèse  bulbs,  superior  to  any  thing^we  hâve  heard  of 
bcing  obtained,  for  the  fincst  bull  or  cow  in  Britain. 

<  Towards  the  middie  of  the  17th  century,  the  culture  of  thèse 
'  was  more  ardently  pursued  than  at  présent.    What  has  been  called 

*  Tuldpomania  then  reigned  ;  but  many  ridiculous  stories  hâve  been 

*  told  of  the  extravagant  prîces  paid  for  tulip  roots  ;  for  the  roania 

*  did  Dût,  we  believe,  so  much  consist  in  gîving  large  sums  for  es- 
'  tablished  variegated  tulips»  as  in  a  kind  of  betting,  regarding  the 
'  eventual  superiority  of  promising  seedling  flowers,  and  in  a  ruinoua 
'  compétition  for  the  possession  of  breeders  of  high  roerit,  from  which 

*  fine  seedlings  might  be  expected.     The  early-flowering  or  spring 

*  tulips  (such  as  Duc  van  Thol),  when  they  first  came  into  vogue^ 

*  and  whilc  they  continued  scarce,  were  frequently  rated  at  idéal 

*  values  ;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  amateur  florists  to  excel»  frequently 

*  in  the  midst  of  such  temptations,  became  the  means  of  involving 

*  them  in  bankruptcy.  Tbe  greatest  rarities  were  sometimes  dispos- 
'  ed  of  by  a  kind  of  raffle.  At  length,  the  interférence  of  the  Dutcli 
'  Government  was  thought  necessary,  to  restrain  this  gambling  spirit 

*  of  the  votaries  of  Flora.    But  those  days  hâve  passcd  away.  Thcre 

*  is  certainly,  at  this  time,  no  *'  sumptuary  law  limiting  the  price  of 
*<  tulip  rootSy  "  nor  is  there  any  longer  the  slightest  danger  of  *M2 
<'  acres  of  land,  "  as  one  author  says,  or  ''  50001,  Sterling,  "  as  an- 
'  other  reports,  being  given  for  a  smgle  tulip.     The  gênerai  price  of 

*  choice  bulbs  now  varies  from  3  to   10  guilders  (the  guilder  =ls. 

*  8d.)  ;  a  few  kinds  are  valued  at  from  10  to  20  guilders  ;  and  the 

*  most  sélect  new,   and  consequently  rare  varieties,  seldom  fetch 

*  more  than  from  20  to  50  guilders.     Among  the  most  precious  at 

*  this   time    arc   the   Universal   Conqueror,    Pompe   funèbre    and 

*  Charbonier  noir,  with.  yellow  grounds  ;  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and 

*  Toilette  supérieure,  with  white  grounds  ;  and  the  price  of  thèse  is 

*  100  guilders.'     pp.  194,  195. 

<  A  breeder,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  seedling  tulip,  which 

<  has  attained  maturity,  but  is  still  younff  and  in  vigoiir,  being 

<  only  eiglit  or  nînc  years  from  the  seed.  If  sucli  a  tulip  bas 
'  a  tall  strong  stem^  and  large  petals,  blunt  or  rounded  at  tbe 
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^  end  ;  if  it  bc  seir-coloured,  or  of  one  uniform  colour  on  bott 

*  sides  of  the  pctals  ;  if  the  base  be  either  pure  white  or  brigh 

*  yellow  ;  and  the  anthers  or  stigma  black  or  very  dark, — it  is 
'  accounted  a  breeder  of  first  rate  qualities.  ' 

Some  tinie  ago,  a  correspondent  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
proposcd  a  query  conceming  the  apple  aphis,  which  we  be- 
lievc  was  rcpiied  to  in  the  following  Number.  Mr  Kreps,  for- 
merly  mentioned,  with  his  usual  nberality,  communicated  bis 
mode  of  prevcnting  its  ravages.  This  he  efiPected  by  ^  rubbing 
'  soft  or  black  soap  on  the  bark.  ' — In  a  late  Number  of  the 
Magazine»  we  gave  an  account  of  one  gentleman's  practice  in 
transplanting  trees  of  a  considérable  size,  a  practice  wnich  seem» 
to  be  familiar  to  the  Dutch. 

*  We  hâve  seen,  that  a  Dutch  merchant  retiring  from  business 
may  purchase  fruit-trees  which  wili  yield  him  their  produce  the 
very  first  year.  We  found  that  he  may  aiso  surround  his  garden  and 
shrubbery  with  readt^^ormed  hedges  !  We  observed  many  lines  of 
différent  evcrgreen  and  deciduous  slirubs  usually  employed  for  this 
purposc,  traincd  hedge-wîse  in  the  nursery;  and  Ûiese,  like  the 
fruit»trees,  being  frequently  removed  from  one  spot  to  anothër^ 
may,  almost  without  hazard  of  failure,  be  transferred  to  a  considér- 
able distance,  and  replanted.  We  notîced  a  hedge-row  of  ever« 
green  privet  three  feet  high,  and  another  of  savin-tree  (Thuya  oc- 
cidentalis)  between  four  and  five  feet  hlgh,  which  were  ready  for 
sale.  A  (éw  box  hedges,  trained  to  particular  shapes,  with  loflier 
bushcs  eut  altcmately  to  the  form  of  balls  and  of  vases,  were  still 
kept  in  the  nursery  ;  and  aIso  a  few  tall  and  old  box  plants,  tor- 
turcd  into  the  fancied  resemblance  of  animais.  Thèse  were  much 
in  demand  in  former  times  ;  but  Mr  Kreps  remarked  (what  had 
occurred  to  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our  passage  from  Rotterdam 
to  this  place),  that  the  taste  for  toplary  work  had  greatly  declined 
in  Hollaud,  and  would  probably  soon  be  extinct.  From  the  same 
nurseries  the  retired  merchant  may  at  once  plant  his  grove  or  his 
avenue  with  forcst-trees  twenty  feet  high.  Thèse  tall  forest- trees 
are  transplan tcd,  in  the  nursery-rows,  every  third  year,  like  the 
fruit-trees  ;  and  can  thus  be  remoyed  without  much  risk  of  going 
back.  Mr  Kreps  added,  that,  since  the  peace,  he  had  on  one  oc- 
casion sent  a  ship-Ioad  of  such  forest-trees  to  Russia,  many  of  them 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  heîght,  and  that  very  few  had 
missed.'     p.  204,  205. 

Our  ncxt  extract  must  be  iiitercsting  to  our  agricultural 
readei*s. 

*  In  walking  homcwards,  the  conversation  turncd  on  the  value  of 

*  land  in  Hollaod.     We  learned,  that  near  Haarlem,  land  of  indif- 
'  ferent  quality  is  let  at  30  guilders  a  year,  or  50s.  Sterling  the 

*  gemci,  or  Dutch  acre,  ncarly  equal  to  SOs.  the  Scotch  acre,  and 
'  that  land  of  the  best  quality  is  let  at  W  or  50  guilders  (3  to  4? 
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*  guineas)  an  acre»  with  the  vîevir  of  being  occupled  as  pasture  only. 

*  Market-gardeners  pay  for  land,  at  some  distance  from  town,  at  the 

*  rate  of  3/.  14s.  6d.  the  Scots  acre.    Near  Haarlem  the  rent  is  per-* 

*  haps  quadrupled  ;  such  land  as  Messrs  Kreps  occupy  as  nursery 

*  ground  paying  at  the  rate  of  14/.  lOs.  the  Scots  acre,  besides  pub- 
'  Tic  burdenSy  whîch  in  HoIIand  are  numerous  and  heavy,  particular- 

*  \y  for  the  support  of  the  dikes,  water-mllls,  and  drains.  ' 
On  tbeir  way  from  Breda  to  Antwerp,  they  observed  *  the 

crops  of  spurrey  after  rye  and  wheat,  nlready  (September  6tb) 
clothë  the  fields  with  a  dense  green  herba/[;c  concealing  the 
stubble.  Tiiis  cultivated  spurrey  is  deeidcdly  a  more  desirr 
able  fodder  plant  than  tlie  conimon  native  yar  (Spergula 
arvensis)  of  our  Scottish  fields;  and  it  deserves  the  attention 
of  our  agriculturists.  It  seems  to  be  the  Spergula  pentandra 
of  botantsts,  improved  in  size  and  succulence  by  culture.' 
This  extract  spéaks  for  itself  ;  and  ive  can  3dd,  frpm  -expe- 
^ence,  that  cattle  are  uncommonly  fond  even  of  the  cpmmoi) 
spurrey.  We  wish  they  had  informed  us  whcther  it  was  a 
scourging  crop  or  otherwise — how  much  seed  would  be  requisite 
JTor  a  Scots  acre — and  the  prîce  per  lîb.  The  variety  Pt-rUavdra^ 
for  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  &  mvensisj  according  to  Hall, 
is  also  found  in  this  country,  and  would  no  doubt  succeed  on 
light  soils  ;  though  not  after  wheat  or  rye,  it  n^ightbe  sown  ad^ 
yantageously  ^  a  late  crop  on  outfi.eld  iallow  ground^ 

The  following  picture  is  as  disgnsting  as  novel. 

<  In  a  lane  faard  by  the  greeo  and  fruit  stalls,  we  fell  in  with  the 
'  frog-market,  which  was  a  novelty  to  us.  The  animais  are  brought 
f  alive  in  paîls  and  cans,  uid  are  sold  by  taie.  The  frog-women  are 
^  arrangea  on  forms  like  the  oyster-tufvff  in  the  Ëdinburgh  fish-mar- 
f  Icet  ;  aiid;  like  them,  they  prépare  the  article  for  the  purchaser  on 
<  the  spot.  As  the  oyster-woman  dexterously  opens  the  shclls  with 
^  her  gullcy,  the  frog-woman  shows  no  less  adroitness,  though  more 
^  barbarity,  in  the  exercise  of  her  scissors.    With  theçe  she  clips  ofF 

*  the  hînd  limbs  (bein^  the  only  parts  used),  flaying  thcm  at  the 

*  same  timc  with  great  rapidity,  and  sticking  them  on  wboden  skewers. 
f  Many  hundreds  of  the  bodies  of  the  frogs,  thus  cruelly  mangled, 

*  were  crawling  in  the  kennel,  or  lying  in  heaps,  tiji  they  shouFd  bc 
f  carricd  off  in  the  dust-carts. 

*  We  may  mention,  that  the  spccies  tlius  used  as  food  (Rana 
'  csculenta)  has  never  been  observe(|  by  us  as  a  native  of  Scotland, 
^  though  it  is  marked,  in  natural  history  works,  as  a  British  spccies. 
^  It  is  gcnerully  larger,  and  more  arched  on  the  back,  than  our  corn- 

*  mon  frog  (R.  temporaria)  ;  and  the  colour  is  rather  green,  whilc 

*  ours  is  nearly  yellow.  We  noticed,  however,  many  spécimens, 
•*  perhaps  maies,  marked  longitudinally  over  the  back  with  threc 
f  fttint  yellow  lines.  *    p.  275. 
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Aftcr  visitinrr  Brusscls  and  its  neighbourhood,  tliey  visited 
ihc  cclebrated  ficld  of  Waterloo;  and  their  reflectîons,  on  ei'- 
teriug  tfaat  plain,  were  strictiy  in  character.  ^  Tke  first  r€#- 
^  mnrkable  ot^ect  which  attracted  our  attention  was  tbe  IVeL^ 
^  Ihigtoii^  Tree,  a  lar^e  old  Dutch  elm.  No  sooner  does  an 
^  Ëngli«h  party  appear  at  Mount  St  John,  than  boys  ascend 
^  thc  unfortunate  tree,  and  break  off  not  only  twigs,  but  whole 
^  branches,  whicli  they  teaze  the  yisitors  to  buy  as  relies.' 
This  tree-destroying  traffic  our  Horticulturists  *  tried  to  dis- 
courage, by  refusing  to  purchase  ;  '  but  we  suspect  there  is 
^o  much  avarice  and  Cobbcthm  in  the  composition  of  thèse 
joung  merccnary  miscreants  to  be  restrained  froQi  such  mea^ 
practices  by  a  single  rcpulse;  for  we  find  the  geodeipe^  after^ 
wards  assaplted  by  *  two  or  tliree  little  fcllows»  who  set  to 
^  «craping  in  a  heap  of  earth,  like  so  many  terriers,  for  frâg^ 
^  ments  of  human  ribs  and  skulls,  which  they  presentcd  witk 
<  eager  expectant  countenaiicen,  '  sbowing  they  used  the  bones 
of  tbe  defenders  of  their  country  as  ^  marketable  coromodities,  ' 
.while  they  '  lisped  in  broken  Englisb,  de  Frenchnan's  bone.  ' 
IVhat  a  hopeful  progeny  I  But  we  must  tura  our  attention  to 
aubjects  of  a  less  appalling  nature. 

Our  choicest  fruits  hâve  been  originally  procured  from  seed  ; 
but,  for  a  long  period,  few  varieties  hjftve  been  added  in  ihÂs 
way  to  the  Scots  collectipn.  Notwithuanding  the  encourage- 
ment offcred  by  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
conséquent  varieties  lalely  prodjuccd,  ycQ  are  still  bchind  hand 
in  this  départaient.  It  would  appear  that  Professor  Van  Mons, 
a  chemist  at  Brussels,  h/is  selected  about  ^  8.00  ont  of  perbnps 
^  as  nmny  thousand  ne w  varieties  (of  pears),  raised  by  him  an^l 
*  others  from  the  seed»  which  haye  proved  worthy  of  pre^cr- 
^  vation.' 

As  few  of  thèse  varieties  will  prospor  as  standards  in  tliis 
country,  it  is  incumbent  on  Scottish  gardeners  to  profit  by 
the  example,  and  to  persévère  in  producing  new  varieties  of 
apples  and  pears  tliat  may  be  more  likely  to  suit  our  climato. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i.Oth  Septcmber,  we  find  the  thermo- 
meter  at  10  p.  m.  stood  at  72^  at  Brussels.  The  temperatuiy?, 
on  the  same  day  and  hour  with  us,  avcrages  about  51^. 

We  intended  to  hâve  followed  the  Deputation  to  Paris»  but 
we  find  we  hâve  ajready  reached  the  boundaries  usually  allow- 
ed  for  such  articles.  This  we  regret,  as  we  will  not  now  be 
able  to  présent  our  readers  with  any  extracts  from  the  very  in- 
jteresting  notes  furnished  singly  by  Messrs  Neill,  Hay,  and  Don. 
Pur  remarks  on  thèse,  ai^d  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  may 
appear  at  somc  future  period  ;  in  thc  mean  timc,  we  shall  close 
pur  extracts  by  thc  foUowing. 
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*  Although  a-vast  deal  of  land  is  under  crop  in  FIcardy,  and 
the  corn-fields  are  of  great  aize,  yet  no  farm-houses  are  to  beaeen  : 
for  a  dozen  of  milei  together,  you  hâve  the  appearance  of  one  in* 
terminable  farm.  This,  at  first,  seemed  extraordinary  ;  but  we  aooa 
leamed  that  the  cultivators  prefer  living  in  villages,  sode^  and  tho 
evening  dance  being  nearly  as  indispensable  to  them  as  theîr  daily 
food.    If  the  farm  be  distant*  the  husbandman,  and  his  servants,  of 
ail  descriptions,  set  off  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  light  waggon,  car- 
rying  with  them  provisions  for  the  day.     Rich  sheep-pastiires  are 
intermixed  with  the  corn-lands,  and  oflen  without  any  kind  of  en- 
closure.     Sheep-husbandry  seems  to  be  much  attended  to;  and 
hère  things  wcrc  quite  in  the  Oriental  style.     The  shepherd  walka 
hefore  his  flock  ;  at  night  he  guides  them  into  a  fold  ;  for  himself 
he  bas  a  moveable  thatched  but,  which  he  pitches  close  by«   Hère 
he  reposes,  with  the  watchful  dog  at  his  feet.    Thèse  précautions 
are  necessary,  on  account  of  wolves,  which  are  still  common  in  Pi- 
cardy.    The  old  pastures  were  now  beautifuliy  decked  with  tlîe 
fiowers  of  the  colchicum  or  purple  autumnal  crocus,  which  the 
sheep  never  touch.    In  many  places,  a  Une  of  cider-apple  trees  or- 
naments  each  side  of  the  road  :  the  crop  of  applea  is  Uiis  year  scan- 
.  ty,  and  there  will  be  a  great  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  dder  pro* 
duced.'    pp.  34>0— 341. 

It  may  be  easily  observed,  that  many  of  the  extracta  we  hâve 
given  are  not  strictly  of  an  horticultural  nature.  Few  garden- 
ers  would  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  we  could  sélect;  and,  we 
believe,  there  arc  few  gardeners,  or  amateurs  of  gardening  in 
Scotland,  in  whose  hands  the  book  itself  may  not  oe  found  be- 
fore  this  article  can  appear. 

Of  the  gênerai  merits  of  the  work,  we  are  disposed  to  speak 
*■  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified  approbation.  The  remarks 
are  generally  interesting,  and  display  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
horticulture,  botany,  and  rural  economy.  There  may  be  just 
enonghof  the  amorpatriœ  discoverable  ;  and  a  foreigner  may 
be  disposed  to  tbink,  that,  in  instituting  comparisons,  there 
Bometimes  appears  a  favourable  leaning  towards  the  *  Land  of 
<  Cakes.  '  Tnough  a  native  of  France»  or  the  Netherlands,  may 
think  that  such  remarks  might  hâve  been  spared,  we  do  not 
think,  that,  even  to  their  view,  there  is  any  thing  in  them  a- 
mounting  to  bad  taste. 

The  présent  crisis  obliges  the  farmer,  with  us,  to  curtail  every 
vnnecessary  expense  ;  even  the  lus^ury  of  a  new  book  must  be 
dispensed  with  till  times  alter,  otherwise  we  could  hâve  reoom- 
niended  the  work  now  before  us  as  capable  of  afTording  them 
information,  and  aiso  amusement,  for  a  leisure  bour  ;  for,  webe- 
licvc,  most  of  them  will  soon  l.earn  to  livc  with  litUc  '  dancing;' 
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an  amusement  which  they  will  willingly  relinquish  in  favour  of 
their  more  volatile  brethren  of  <  Picardy.' 

We  think  the  work  would  bave  been  still  more  interesting, 
had  it  bcen  accompanied  with  a  map  of  the  countries  through 
which  the  Deputation  passed,  with  the  Une  of  tour  sketched  on 
such  map.  Many  who  bave  already  got  the  book  will  doubt- 
less  fumi&h  such  a  map  for  themselves»  and  the  publishers  may 
be  induccd  to  give  one  in  future  éditions. 

What  is  generally  termed  fine  writing  in  describing  gardens 
and  their  productions,  would  be  wholly  out  of  place;  nor  is  it 
attemptedy  except  where  some  incident  exciting  to  moral  reflec^ 
tion  is  narrated,  and  then  it  is  always  suitable,  and  in  good 
keeping  with  the  subject.  The  narrative  is  alwavs  concise,  per* 
•picuous,  and  well  connected.  The  culture  and  size  of  exotic 
plants  are  particularly  noticed.  The  mode  oftraining  fruit- trees 
m  the  nursery,  garden,  and  forcing- bouses»  are.illustrated.  A 
description  of  tne  soil  is  generally  givcn,  with  appropriate  re- 
marks. The  style  of  laying  out  grounds  is  dcscribed  ;  and  en- 
gravings  of  hot-houses  and  pleasure<»ground  accompany  the 
work.  Vegetable  productions  in  the  diœrent  green^markets  are 
enumerated,  and  their  qualities  poiqted  out. 

The  indîgenous  plants,  and  natural  scenery  of  the  country» 
are  always  subjects  of  judicious  remark.  The  gênerai  aibpect  of 
the  fields,  crops,  pasturage,  &c.  are  treated  of  ;  nor  are  their 
remarks  restricted  to  subjects  of  rural  eoonomy  only.  The  nar- 
rative is  often  enlivened  with  incidental  remarks,  arising  firom 
the  inspection  of  public  and  ancient  buildings,  paintings,  sta- 
tuary,  natural  curiosities,  and  also  from  observing  the  religions 
and  moral  habits  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  expected,  tnat  we  shouU  now  gIve  our  opinion  of 
the  gênerai  state  of  horticulture  in  the  countries  inspected  by 
the  ueputation.  After  perusing  their  notes,  we  are  induced  to 
conclude,  that  neatness,  generally  speaking,  is  less  attended  to 
in  those  gardens  which  they  visited  on  the  Continent  than  on 
tfals  side  of  the  Channel.  Our  forcing,  too,  as  might  hâve  been 
supposed,  a  -priori^  is  on  a  much  more  respectable  footing.  Our 
style  ofgardening  appears  more  chaste  and  natural,  and  our 
public  nurseries  suffer  nothing  by  comparison.  Botany,  how- 
ever,  flourishes  in  the  country  of  Jussieu  ;  and  the  Dutcb,  it 
must  be  allowed,  excci  us  in  the  cultivation  of  bulbous*rooted 
flower  plants. 

Q. 
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Western,  Esk].  M.  P.     London.     1822. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNG  the  defeats  whîch  the  HonourabTe  Mem- 
bcr  met  with  last  Session,  his  sentiments  as  to  the  efibct 
ef  PeePs  Bill,  which  he  still  maintains  is  the  *  i»ole  cause  ci 

<  our  excessive  and  unparalleled  distress,  '  remain  unchanged; 
^d  hc  déclares,  that  ne  is  not  ^  in  any  waj  dîscouragcd  troqi 
*  iiirther  efforts,  which  he  shall  ccrtainly  make'  in  tbc  présent 

<  Session.'  There  is,  accordingly,  little  or  nothing  new,  ia 
point  of  argument,  in  the  présent  Address,  whiçh  contains,  bow- 
ever,  some  uscful  Tables,  timt  show  pretty  clearly  the  efiêct  oF 
this  celebrated  Act,  not  upon  the  pricc  oï  agricultural  prodnc^ 
pnly,  but  on  that  of  commoditics  gênera lly.  This  is  the  tm^ 
lyay  to  prove  that  the  distress  does  pot  arise  mainly,  as  bis 
been  often  contended,  from  over  production,  but  is  at  least  in 
part,  perhaps  chiefly,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
inoney.  The  following  comparative  view  of  the  Priées  Current 
at  Liverpool  in  February  ^819  and  in  M^y  1622,  see^s  to  be 
quite  conclusive  on  this  point. 
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Pepper,  Black  -  -  -  -  t)  0 
Memel  Timber  -  -  -  -  6  17 
American  Yellow  Fine  -  4  12 
British  Copper  Cakes,  jlfoy  1 30    0 

NoW|  before  we  can  be  satiafiedf  that  the  fall  in  the  priccs  of 
pur  land  produce  has  been  alinost  solely  occasioned  by  redun- 
dance  or  over  production»  it  h  certainly  incumbent  on  those 
who  maintain  this  ai:guiaent»  to  point  out  the  causes  which  liave 
(operated  a  fiimilar  iali  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  to  which 
ihia  CToew  of  production  does  not  seem  to  apply. 

A  imiter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  ^2d  January,  la- 
iKMirt  bard  to  prove,  that  the  currency  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mricuicural  distress.  This  ingenious  person  shows,  from  tlie 
JMardof  Âgriculture's  publication  in  1816,  that  the  distrebS 
waa  very  great  a  year  or  two  before  that,  though  paper  money 
was  abundant,  and  as  much  depreciated,  comparing  it  with  goid, 
as  at  any  former  pcriod.  Then,  it  further  appears,  that  in  the 
foilowing  years,  gold  and  corn,  instead  of  rising  or  falling  pro« 
|3orûonaîlv,  or  maintaining  any  steady  ratio  to  each  other,  some- 
times  took  directions  quite  opposite.  He  desires  Mr  Western 
%o  tell  him,  '  how  it  was  tbat  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  75s.  lOd. 
f  in  1816,  when  the  price  of  gold  had  fallen  from  5L  iOs.  to  4/. 
*  2s«  '  Thus,  he  asserts  he  has  completely  posed  the  Honour- 
^blc  gentleman,  and  be  and  ail  his  followers  *  are  on  the  horns 
'  of  uiis  dilemma,  '  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  very  clever  article  to 
be  sure,  as  the  editor  of  the  papcr  thinks  it,  yet  there  is  no  sub* 
atratum  of  facts  or  fair  reasoning  to  support  its  conclusions. 

For,  as  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn  from  year  to 
year,  did  ever  Mr  Western,  or  any  body  else,  prétend  that  the 
))rindpal  and  direct  cause  was  not  the  gopdness  or  badnpss  of 
the  crop9,  but  the  price  of  gold  ?  Or  has  it  ever  been  denied, 
that  the  price  of  corn  might  rise,  while  gold  was  falling,  and 
vice  versoy  if  we  look  only  to  one  or  two  years,  whether  ofscaf- 
cîty  or  abiindance?  But  then,  as  to  the  horns  of  the  dilemma, 
Upon  which  of  them  shall  we  transfix  a  joqrnalist  who  would 
bave  us  bclieve,  that  wheat  would  hayc  been  as  hifrh  as  it 
was  betwcen  ]1797  and  1814,  whether  the  currency  had  been 

Eaper  or  gold  (for  this  is  the  drift  of  hîs  reasoning),  and  who 
as  nevertheless  been  ail  along  maintaining  the  dépréciation  of 
Uie  currency,  as  evinced  in  the  rise  in  ail  commoilities? 

*  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop,  it  advanccd  in  price. 
Avcrage  per  cenlagc — réduction  iJSy,  belvocen  Fçb.  2,  Ibiy,  and  May 

U,  1822. 
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For  soxne  years  past,  winter  bas  been  so  mild,  that  field  opcrationa 
were  very  little  interrupted  ;  and  while  Lean  Cattle  might  atmost  al- 
ways  pick  up  a  part  of  their  food  from  their  Pastures,  the  flocks  on 
the  higher  grounds  were  able  to  shîfl  tolerably  well  for  themselvea^ 
without  any  aid  from  the  Hay-rick.  The  winter,  now  we  hope  past, 
bas  been  of  an  entirely  différent  character.  For  about  a  fortnight 
from  the  middle  of  January,  and  again^  after  a  few  daya  of  a  thaw» 
for  cight  or  ten  days  more  in  the  présent  month,  the  snow  lay  so 
deep  as  to  block  up  the  roads  in  every  direction.  Eighteen  maila, 
six  or  seven  of  them  from  London,  were  ail  due  at  the  sams  time» 
Fodder  has  accordingly  been  in  great  demand,  and  in  some  quarten 
will  be  very  scarce,  if  the  spring  is  not  early.  For  thèse  few  dajs  pasi» 
the  weather  has  been  wet  and  unsteady  ;  so  that,  though  much  of 
the  snow  bo  gone  from  the  low  grounds,  the  fields  are  not  generalljr 
in  a  proper  state  for  the  usual  labours  of  the  season. 

There  has  been  very  little  altération  in  priées  since  our  last  Publi- 
cation, except  that  some  small  improvement  may  be  discovered  in 
the  markets  for  Live-stock.  Yet  we  think  the  dépression  has  passed 
its  extrême  point,  and  that  a  graduai  rise,  though  not  perhaps  to  a 
grcat  extent,  may  be  expectcd  in  ail  sorts  of  produce  before  another 
crop  corne  into  the  market.  It  would  appear,  that  the  supplies  from 
Ireiand  hâve  fallen  muoh  shqrt  of  their  amount  in  1821,  and  that  the 
stackyards  are  upon  the  whole  thinner  in  this  country  than  at  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Add  to  this  the  prospect  of  war  oki 
the  Continent,  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Britain  will  bave  to  take  a  part.  £ven  though  she  do  not  at 
the  outset,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  in  a  state  of  préparation  for  the 
worst.  At  any  rate,  in  the  event  of  war  between  France  and  Spais, 
tl)e  latter  country  may  require  large  supplies  of  Grain  from  this» 
which  will  carry  ofF  the  foreign  in  bond,  and  probably  lead  to  spé- 
culation in  our  own. 

We  bave  again  the  pleasurc  of  laying  before  our  readers  a  List  of 
the  Prcmiums  ofFered  by  the  Highland  Society,  to  which  we  request 
their  attention.  Some  of  them,  such  as  those  for  Artificial  Manures» 
the  improvement  of  Horscs  and  of  the  Shetland  Sheep,  and  for  en* 
couraging  the  raising  of  Clover  Seeds,  may  be  expected  to  lead  to 
cxpcriments  highiy  interesting  to  thé  rural  economy  of  the  country. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  that  their  Rrst  Cattle  Show  has  succeeded  so 
weli,  and  that  thé  Premiums  for  the  ncxt  bave  been  so  much  exiend- 
çd.  Thèse  tbings,  in  the  way  they  are  sometimes  managed  in  the 
South,  are  more  for  efTect  than  utility  ;  but  utility,  in  the  order  of 
time  as  well  as  of  importance,  comes  first,  and  m  the  présent  in- 
stance^  wc  hopc,  will  never  bc  lost  sight  of.— f20<A  Fcbruary. 
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Aherdeenûdre  Quarterly  Report. 
Tus  winter  quarter  is  seldora  productive  of  much  interest  in  agri- 
Gultural  affaira.  From  the  date  of  last  Report  to  the  13th  ult.»  we 
had  paiticularlj  fine  weather  for  field  opérations,  and  the  ploughing 
was  vigorously  pushed  forward.  During  the  last  fortnight  we  hâve 
had  deep  snow,  with  so  intense  a  frost  as  to  bring  the  mercury  in  the 
thermoBieter  sonietimes  as  low  as  8  degrees  ;  but  belng  unaccom- 
panied  by  wînd»  the  roads  were  not  impeded,  and  people  could  get 
oung  carted,  and  Turnips  brought  home  to  the  Live-stock.  For 
three  days  we  had  a  thaw,  and  the  snow  was  fast  disappearing,  but 
b  again  yesterday  and  to-day  retuming  with  hard  frost.  The  open- 
ness  of  the  early  part  of  the  winter  was  very  favourable  for  saving 
provender  for  Cattle,  which  will  be  scarcer  in  thfs  county  than  it  bas 
been  for  twenty  yeara  precedi'ng  ;  and,  should  the  spring  set  in  late, 
much  distress  must  be  the  conséquence.  Already  Oats  with  straw 
are  selling  at  20s.  to  258.  6d.,  while  the  bare  Grain  7s  only  bringing 
ISs.  to  15s.  and  the  stackyards  are  not  so  full  now  as  they  were  at 
the  middle  of  March  last  year.  Our  supplies  of  Grain  will  there- 
fore  be  more  scanty  in  summer  by  at  least  one-half,  than  they  bave 
been  for  any  of  the  four  former  yeara.  Most  people  are  husbandiug 
out  their  Turnips  by  giving  them  to  the  growing  stock  ;  and  fuU-fed 
Cattle  will  be  far  from  plenty  in  April  and  May.  Such  waa  the  ex- 
cesa  of  dépression  on  Cattle  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  that  many  peo- 
ple bought  in  small  beasts  to  feed  out  and  kill,  and  are  now  receiv- 
UQg  within  from  4s.  to  7s.  6d.  of  the  original  prlce  for  the  bide  !  The 
slaughter  bas  been  in  conséquence  immense,  and  must  at  no  distant 
period  affect  the  price  of  the  remaining  stock»  by  diminishing  the 
glut  which  bas  hung  so  heavy  on  the  market  for  the  last  three  years. 
Already  good  Fat  has  a  freer  sale  at  S2s.  to  SSs.  per  cwt.  Wheat 
brbn  188.  to  2l8.  per  Linlithgow  boll  ;  and  Bear  17s.  to  22s.  Oat- 
neal  bas  been  kept  down,  ana  most  likely  will  be  kept  down  for  the 
aeason,  by  the  low  price  of  Flour.  While  the  Quartem  Loaf  remaina 
at  7d.,  there  can  be  little  demand  for  Meal  ;  it  has  brought  Us.  6d. 
to  ISs.  6d.  in  wholesale. 

At  Martinmas,  the  rents  were  only  partially  paid.  A  few  proprie- 
tors  gave  réductions,  and  struck  off  a  part,  and,  in  some  cases,  tl:e 
whole  of  the  arrears  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  took  what  could 
be  raised,  and  allowed  the  arrears  to  accumulate, — thus  puttîng  off 
the  evil  day,  but  keeping  their  tenants  in  a  state  of  dependence, 
very  far  from  favourable  to  increased  exertion.  A  further  réduction 
of  20s.  on  six  months  took  place  in  ploughmens'  wages,  4/.  4s.  to 
6L  5s.  being  the  current  rates. 

Even  in  this  county,  the  farmers  fînd  that  agricultural  distress 
does  exist;  and  a  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament 
for  relief,  was  held  at  TurrifiT  on  the  7th  ult.,  when  it  was  unani- 
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niously  resolved  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the^Commîttee  of  the 
thirtecn  counties  now  sitting  at  Edinburgh  ;  in  conformity  to  which, 
ivith  some  few  altérations,  a  pétition  ivas  dravrn  eut  and  respectably 
signcd.  How  far  their  lucubrations  may  interest  or  edify  Govern- 
ment, it  is  needless  to  9top  hère  to  inquîre  ;  but  if  the  pétition  does 
tio  good,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm  ;  and  this  is  more  than  caa 
be  said  of  many  of  the  meetings  of  our  brethrcn,  and  of  the  coun- 
ties in  England,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Cobbett,  Hunt,  Wool- 
er  and  Co.,  they  seem  determined  to  do  ail  they  can  to  injure  the 
cause  they  profess  to  advancc.  We  hâve  heard  that  a  certain  clasi 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  are  affected  by  a  full  moon,  and  this  seems 
the  most  likely  solution  of  the  conduet  of  many  of  ont  politicîans 
of  the  présent  day.  Were  it  not  that  those  who  labour  under  this 
malady  are  seldom  amenable  to  good  advice,  we  would  recommend 
to  them  to  hold  their  meetings  at  new,  in  place  of  full  moon,  everi 
if  they  should  hâve  to  trudge  home  in  the  dark.  To  apply  to  the 
proprîetors  to  reduce  the  rent  of  land,  or  to  take  a  fair  share  of  thé 
produce  when  it  is  let  at  rack*rent  and  requires  it,-^and  to  Parlia« 
ment  for  such  spécifie  relief  as,  we  believe,  the  Government  caii 
give, — are  measures  which  we  profess  to  understand  the  benefit  of. 
But  what  connexion  Universal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaraents,  Borough 
Reform,  &c.  &c.  hâve,  with  the  question  of  Agricultural  Distrees, 
we  havc  y  et  to  learn. — ^d  Februarr/. 

Upper  Annandale  Quarterly  Report* 

For  the  last  fortnight,  the  whole  surface  of  the  mountaîns  and 
plains  has  been  covered  with  snow,  which  fell  dcep,  and  (there  being 
also  frosty  weather)  still  continues  with  little  abateroent  from  the  beat 
of  the  Sun.  There  was  no  great  wind  while  the  snow  was  fresh, 
light,  and  mobile,  otherwajs  the  drifl  migbt  hâve  been  very  serious. 
This  is  not  now  so  likely  to  happen,  as  the  snow  has  become  more 
solid  and  less  easily  moved.  On  the  mountains,  ail  was  pure  whîte  ; 
but  of  late  the  wind  has  cleared  spaces  on  which  the  Sheep  may  now 
feed.  They  were  able  to  dig  a  lîttle  ;  but  except  in  rough  groundk 
their  food  has  been  scanty,  and  some  farmers  bave  been  giving  them 
Hay.  At  the  same  time,  ail  the  herds  of  Cattle  are  now  subaisting 
mostly  on  Fodder.  The  early  part  of  winter  was  mild  and  open, 
and  farmers  were  advanced  far  in  their  labour,  and  had  consumed 
little  of  their  winter  provender,  when  this  fall  of  snow  happened,  for 
which  they  were  therefore  prepared.  It  now  seems  to  threaten  more 
snow;  and  if  this  occur,  ail  the  Sheep  (with  few  exceptions}  will  M* 
quire  to  be  fed  with  Hay,  should  it  fall  thick  and  lie  long. 

The  Stocks  are  mostly  in  good  condition,  and  there  is  aiso  plenty 
of  Grain  in  the  country  ;  but  the  markets  so  depressed  and  baa, 
as  almost  to  produce  indifférence  and  despondency.  Our  boasted 
dass  of  yœmen  are  fast  going  off  the  stage,  and  the  interest  of  thîs 
loyal  and  gênerons  body  of  men  in  their  country ^  will-  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished.  They  were  the  support  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  its  <£r- 
fence^  and  if  they  are  lostj  it  is  difiicult  to  sec  how  or  wherc  the 
ioss  can  be  supplicd. 
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A  greflt  effort  may  stîll  be  made,  îf  h  be  not  too  latc  :  Let  the 
warehouses  be  deared,  and  no  mare  forcîgn  Corn  adraitted  withoot 
paying  a  full  import  duty  on  admission,  that  the  Corn  merchant 
may  lay  eut  his  funds  and  granaries  on  Britîsh  produce  :  Exclude 
the  land  produce  of  ail  foreign  states,  except  on  paymcnt  of  reason- 
able  duties  to  protect  Britîsh  prodade  :  Aâsist  Ire'land  with  bountiev 
to  expon  her  produce  to  other  nations,  Initead  of  glutting  the  Bri- 
tîsh roarkets  with  iC:  Allow  the  fui]  consomption  of  Britîsh  produce 
unfettered  by  taxes»  excepting  in  the  distillery,  and  let  tbis  be  opea 
to  men  of  ail  capiuls,  at  moderate  duties,  in  order  to   lessen  the 
teraptation  to  illicit  distillation  :  Abolish  the  whole  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  and,  in  place  of  them,  impose  a  tax  on  real  property  in  land 
or  money,  not  upon  mère  income;  and  what  then? — why,  there 
will  Bgain  be  a  market  for  British  Corn,  Lhre-stock,  and  Wool,  at 
priées  adapted  to  the  improved  state  of  the  currency  ;  the  poor  will 
again  possess  the  comforts  of  which  they  h&re  long  been  deprived, 
in  the  free  use  of  malt  for  aie  and  béer,  tallow  for  candie,  and 
Icather  for  domestic  purposes.   There  will  be  no  occasion  for  suck 
expeosÎTe  measures  to  check  smuggling,  because  there  will  be  lésa 
temptation  ;  and  the  British  distilled  spirits  will  be  improved,  and 
will  supplant  ail  others  in   the  markets,  not  perhaps  diminishing 
the  nett  revenue.  Absentée  proprietors  will  return  home  to  enjoy  the 
comforts,  and  circulate  the  benefits  of  domestic  improvements  ;  and 
an  who  possess  property  in  the  funds,  as  well  as  those  who  hold  it 
invested  in  land  or  otherways,  will  contrlbute  fairly  to  the  support  of 
the  sUte. — 2Vh  Janmary. 

AyrMre  Quarterlif  Report* 

DuRiNo  the  month  of  November,  although  we  had  some  heary  falla 
of  rain,  accompanied  with  hîgh  winds,  yet  the  field  opérations  did 
not  receive  much  hinderance,  and  the  Wheat-seed,  so  for  as  was  io« 
tended  to  be  sown  before  winter,  was  got  finished  in  excellent  order 
at  the  usual  season.  From  the  gênerai  warmth  and  openness  of  the 
weather,  the  latter  sown  Wheat  sprung  up  rapidly,  imd  ïft  no  instance 
presented  a  meagre  or  unfavourable  appearance. 

The  weather,  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  December,  gave  little 
or  no  interruption  to  ploughtng,  which  was  carried  on  with  unremit- 
ting  industry  ;  and  where  the  land  intended  for  summer-fallow  had 
been  previously  ploughed,  the  Grass  lands  and  leys  were  proceeded 
with  to  a  very  considérable  extent.  The  severe  frost  whicli  set  in  a* 
bout  the  25th  of  the  month,  afforded  the  farmer  an  excellent  oppor« 
tunity  of  carting  out  maiiure,  which  he  embraœd  with  great  ala« 

crity. 

On  the  2d  of  January  we  had  a  mild  and  gentle  thaw,  which,  how* 
ever,  lastcd  only  for  a  few  days  when  the  frost  again  set  in  with  in- 
creased  intensity,  and  continued  up  to  the  night  of  the  27th  without 
the  slightcst  change.  About  the  12th  of  this  month,  the  clear  and 
terene  atmosphère  became  clotidy,  and  threatened  snow,  which  sooa 
tliercafter  bcgou  to  fall,  aod  continued  to  fallj  at  intervais,  for  some 
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days  ;  and  as  thcre  were  no  intenrening  thaws,  it  covered  the  grovnd 
to  a  very  considérable  depth  which  put  almost  a  total  stop  to  fidd 
labour  of  every  description.  On  the  moming  of  the  27th,  the  snow 
began  again  to  fall  tliicker  and  heavier  than  it  had  hitherto  donc,  and 
was  attended  with  a  strong  piercing  wind,  which  occasioned  much 
drifting  in  the  hîgher  parts  of  the  county,  and  would  hâve  reduced 
the  Sheep,  which,  in  most  situations,  had  been  previously  but  scan<« 
tily  supplied  with  pasture,  to  still  greater  want,  had  not  a  most  sea* 
sonable  thaw  taken  place  during  the  succeeding  night.  I  hâve  not  yet 
understood  whether  the  grazier  has  sustained  any  loss  of  his  flock  oa 
that  stormy  day  ;  but  certamly  it  must  hâve  been  a  trying  period 
for  thcm  ai'ter  the  severe  weather  they  had  encountered  prior  to  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  has  been  no  winter  thèse  sevcral  years  in  which 
we  hâve  witnesscd  such  a  long  continuance  of  intense  froat»  and 
during  which  the  ground  was  so  long  covered  with  snow. 

We  bave,  in  this  county,  little  of  gênerai  agricultural  prosperity 
to  report  ;  and  altliough  most  landiords  bave  given  their  tenants  a 
considérable  réduction  of  their  rents,  yet  the  réduction  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  will  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent  and  remune- 
rate  hiœself  for  his  expense  and  industry.    Indeed  it  would  be  diffi* 
cuit  to  say,  in  the  présent  circumstanccs,  what  abatement  on  the 
part  of  landholders  would  be  adéquate  to  place  their  tenantry  in  a 
decidedly  thriving  condition.     No  improvement  in  the  price  of  fiuin 
produce  can  be  said  to  bave  taken  place    ^uring  this  quarter;  in* 
deed  Grain  of  every  spccies  has  rather  been  on  the  décline.    New 
Wheat  brings  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  boll,  while  Oatmeal  b  sold  from 
lOd.  to  lld.  per  peck.     A  good  Milch-cow  of  the  proper  breed,  is 
the  only  article  which  brings  any  tliink  like  a  fair  price.     At  the  se- 
cond nionthly  cattle  market  of  Kilmamock,  which  was  held  lately  at 
that  place,  there  was  a  fine  showof  Milch-cows  in  very  superior  con- 
dition, and  as  there  was  a  number  of  buyers,  the  far  greater  propor- 
tion met  with  a  ready  sale  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  prices  were  con- 
aidered  on  the  advance.    Horses,  also,  are  rather  in  more  demand, 
and  at  fully  higher  prices  than  last  quarter.    At  Ayr  New  Year's 
Day  fair  tliere  was  a  considérable  number  of  excellent  draught 
horses,  which  met  with  a  brisk  sale,  and  the  prices,  comparativelj 
speaking,  fair,  but  still  fully  two*thirds  lower  than  they  were  several 
years  ago.     Saddle  Horses  were  in  stiil  greater  demand,  and  brought 
higher  prices  than  those  of  the  draught  kind.     The  Flesh  markets 
continue  moderate.     Beef  sells  at  from  4d.  to  8d.  ;  Mutton  from  4d. 
to  6d.  ;  and  Veal  from  3d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  ail  of  the  county  weight. 
Dairy  produce  is  also  very  moderate  ;  Sweet-milk  Cheese  bringing 
only  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  stone  ;  and  Butter  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lib^ 
— 1<^  February. 

Bermckshire  QuarUrly  Report, 
During  tlie  month  of  November  there  were  few  days  without 
showers  or  set  rain,  and  our  rivers  were  more  frequently  swelled  than 
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they  had  been  during  the  two .  preceding  years.     Thé  température» 
hbfrever,  iras  mild,  and  we  did  not  observe  a  speck  of  snow  on  the 
lurrounding  mountains  till  the  moming  of  the  20th,  whîch  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  gentle  frost  ;  but  it  was  so  moderate  as  not  to  affect  the  pas- 
tares,  whîch,  till  that  period,  retained  the  verdure  of  May.     On  the 
^th  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  snow  on  Lammermuir.     On  the  30th 
ît  rained  ail  day,  and  was  very  heavy  în  the  night,  which  made  our 
rivers  overfiow  their  banks  on  the  Ist  of  December.     This  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  frost  sometimes  pretty  keen,  which  continued  till  the  16th» 
when  it  becamc  fresh  and  mild  till  the  26th,  when  frost  retumed  so 
keen,  that  the  thermometer  on  the  30th  stood,  in  a  northern  expo- 
sure,  at  8  a.  m.,  at  20  degrees.    There  was  no  rain  during  the  monthy 
except  a  few  drops  on  the  4th  and  17th.     On  the  5th  there  was  a 
slight  fall  of  snow  în  the  aftemoon.    We  had  also  showers  of  snow 
on  the  Ist  and  2d  of  Junuary.    On  the  3d  and  4th  there  was  heavy 
rain»  and  our  rivers  full  flood.     On  the  Gth  frost  retumed,  with  a 
«lîght  fall  of  snow  in  the  cvening;  from  the  ISth  to  the  28th,  less  or 
more  snow  fell  evcry  day,  which,  on  the  16th,  drifted  so  much  as  to 
impede  our  usual  communications.     There  is  no  immédiate  prospect 
of  its  removal  ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  eartli  is  covered  so  deepi 
that  the  flocks  find  no  food  except  that  which  is  given  them  in  Hay 
and  Tumips,  and  the  latter  are  buried  so  deep,  that  it  is  a  laborious 
task  to  bring  them  from  bencath  the  snow.     Before  the  snow  came 
on  BO  as  to  cover  the  Turnîps,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would  be  much  injured  by  the  frost,  but  thèse  fears  are  now  entirely 
dissipated.     A  good  deal  of  this  crop  was  stored  to  make  way  for 
Wheat,  which  contînued  to  be  sown,  while  this  process  was  practic- 
able.     Very  few  Tumips  bave  been  let  by  the  acre  ;  but  by  the  week 
they  hâve  been  taken  from  2\à,  to  3d.  for  Hogs  ;  and  for  Dinmoats» 
and  Ewes,  and  old  Wedders  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  week  ;  and  stock, 
upon  the  whole,  is  making  very  fair  progress,  both  at  the  stall  and  in 
the  iields.    In  some  instances  fears  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to 
fodder,  and  we  know  of  some  cases  where  there  is  very  little  Hay 
remaining  for  the  Sheep,  which  will  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty, 
if  the  snow  continue  for  any  length  of  time.     Wheat,  sown  on  fal- 
lows,  and  af^  Beans  and  Potatoes,  had  the  most  promising  appear« 
ance,  préviens  to  the  setting  in  of  the  frost,  and  the  depth  of  the 
snow  now  makes  evcry  farmer  easy  as  to  the  safety  of  this  crop.    At 
our  public  nurkets  in  Novemher,  there  was  not  the  usual  proportion 
of  Fat,  in  conséquence  of  which  the  demand  was  greater,  and  priées 
a  shade  higher  than  in  preceding  markets,  but  winterers,  or  Cattle 
for  the  Strawyard,  were  lower  than  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
One  and  a  half  year  olds  were  purchased  at  little  more  than  they  cost 
when  calves.     There  was  nothing  left  to  cover  the  rent  of  grassparks; 
which,  ît  is  hoped,  will  make  feeders  more  cautions  for  the  time  to 
corne,  îf  any  thing  can  teach  wisdom  on  this  head.     At  the  New 
Cattle  market  at  Kciso,  on  the  last  Friday  of  December,  there  was 
a  limited  show  of  Fat^  which  sold  at  4s.  6d.  to5s.  9d.  per  stone,  sînk- 
voî.,  XXIV.  NO.  93.  H 
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ing  the  offals.     But  there  was  a  pretty  full  market  of  bred  Wedderf 
and  Ewes,  the  greater  part  of  which  did  not  find  purcha«ers.     In  the 
présent  month  the  demand  has  been  greater,  but  priées  hâte  not  im- 
proved  much.     The  Grain  market  has  been  nearly  stationary  tince 
last  Report»  with  the  exception  of  Wheat,  which,  during  two  weeks 
in  Deccmber,  rose  a  shade  in  price,  and  Barley  declined,  in  consé- 
quence of  its  bcing  nearly  guperseded  for  faraiiy  use  by  Wheat.   The 
priées  for  the  quarter  may  be  quoted — Wheat,  new,  258.  to  298.  ;  Bar- 
lev  15s.  to  178.;  Peas  ISs.  to  20s.  ;  and  Oats  13s.  to  16s.,  ail  perboU 
of  6  Winchester  bushels.     Oatmeal  2S»,  to  S2s.  per  load  of  16  stones 
Dutbh,  sold  in  rctail  at  Is.  lOd.  to  28.  2d.  ;  Quartem  Loaf,  fine  7d.  ; 
and  Beef  and  M utton  in  retail  4d.  to  5d.     At  ali  our  hiring  market» 
there  was  a  surplus  of  single  servants  of  both  sexes.     Men  fit  for  ail 
work  were  engaged  from  4/.  to  4/.  lOs»,  and  some  superior  hands  at 
5/.    Women  30s.  to  408.  ;  average  358.  to  36s.,  and  not  30b*  as 
âtated  in  last  Report,  as  the  average  at  Lauder,  in  conséquence  of 
misinformation.     Some  labourers  cannot  find  constant  employaient» 
and  several  of  those  who  do»  are  reduced  to  Is.  per  day  without  vie- 
tuais.     If  this  be  équitable,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  plough  and 
cart-wrights,  saddlers,  &c.  should  continue,  during  the  présent  state 
of  the  markets,  at  the  outstretch  of  their  former  priées. 

Before  the  fi'ost  set  in,  field  labour  was  as  far  advanced  as  could 
be  mshed  ;  many  fields  of  ley  were  turned  over,  after  ail  the  stubble 
land  had  been  pioughed.  Since  the  plough  was  laid,  the  carting  of 
dung  to  the  fields  where  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  carrying  of  Grain  to 
the  market,  has  aflbrdcd  work  for  men  and  horses  ;  as  there  is  no 
lawfal  day  on  which  they  are  allowed  to  be  idie  in  this  country. 

Ail  this  might  do  very  well,  provided  the  rent  of  land  were  abat- 
ed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rooney  value  of  farm  produce,  since  its 
dépréciation  commenced  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  the  abatementf  for 
each  of  thèse  years  being  in  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  value  of 
money,  or,  which  ygi  the  same  thing,  the  fall  of  priées,  partfcularly 
for  Live  stock.  This  is  the  grand,  the  only  effectuai  cure  ;  and  unless» 
in  the  mean  time,  universal  recourse  be  had  to  it  by  the  proprietors» 
not  as  what  they  may  or  may  not  do  at  pleasure,  but  what  ihey  are 
bound  to  do  in  equity,  while  thousands,  who  were  once  in  affluenoe» 
will  be  reduced  to  stem  want,  they  themselves  will,  in  the  end,  be  the 
greatest  losers.  One  main  pillar  of  the  state  will  be  destroyed  ;  and 
our  country*s  pride  be  laid  in  the  dust.  The  exclamation  of  the 
poet,  '*  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint,  Agricolas  !  "  will  in  a 
little  time  be  entirely  reversed.  The  truth  of  what  we  bave  said  has 
been  for  some  time  quite  obvious.  Several  farms,  which,  in  other 
times,  were  deemed  very  eligible,  bave  been  renounced;  many  who 
bave  struggled  to  weather  tbc  storm  are  under  séquestration  ;  and 
while  they  are  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  several  are  already  insol* 
vent.  It  is  fortunate  that  proprietors  begin  to  see  their  own  interett. 
Abatements  on  more  than  one  of  our  largest  estâtes  are  announced 
on  the  Candlemas  rents  for  the  preceding  half  year,  to  the  amount  of 
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20  per  cent,  generally,  and  constcferably  môre  hi  porticalar  înstafN 
cc8«  For  the  year  previous  to  Martinoias  last,  however,  the  abate- 
mento  on  ail  lands  taken  from  the  jear  1812tol8l4  and  doimwards, 
should  be  double  that  sum,  or  40  per  cent,  generally  f — 28M  Jan, 

Dumfriesshire  Qjtunterly  Report. 

WivTER  lately  seeraed  inclined  to  show  us  he  had  stîll  some  of  bis 
andent  rigours  in  frtore,  and  that  we  must  not  count  upon  a  continu- 
ance  of  the  open  and  mild  trcatroent  received  from  him  for  thèse  two 
or  three  seasoni  back.  On  the  12th  of  the  présent  month,  *  the  che« 
'  risfaed  fields  '  assumed  their  robe  of  purest  white,  and  as  the  snow 
fell  in  considérable  quantities  for  several  successive  days,  the  muitle 
was  one  of  the  thtckest  order.  The  frost  which  then  set  in  was  no€ 
particularly  intense,  although,  in  some  momings  and  evenings,  it  was 
rather  severe.  There  was  much  drifUng,  and,  in  conséquence,  the 
roads  throughout  the  county  were  in  many  places  rendered  impass- 
able :  This,  however»  in  thèse  dajs  ôf  speedy  communication,  was 
not  to  be  borne,  and  the  snow,  on  ail  roads  where  there  were  many 
passengers,  was  soon  cleared  away. 

On  store-farms  the  Sheep  must  bave  been  much  incommoded  ;  but 
the  snow  was  so  drj  and  powdery,  that  thèse  animais  were  able  to 
work  down  and  get  at  their  frozen  food.  This  was  in  gênerai  tlie 
case  ;  but  on  some  fiirms  on  which,  from  their  situation  in  référence 
to  the  quarter  from  which  the  wînd  blew,  the  snow  lay  uncommonly 
deep,  it  became  necetsary  when  the  Hay  destined  for  the  Sheep  waa 
exfattusted,  to^/2^,  or  to  seek  some  grounds  in  the  low  country  where  r 
food  could  beprocured.  Security,  real  or  fancied,  produces  careless- 
nesa,  and  the  late  successive  open  winters  hâve  really  tended  to  make 
stock-farmers  forget  that  there  are  such  things  as  storms  to  be  ëxpect* 
edy  and  a  provision  of  Hay  has  been,  in  too  many  instances,  des* 
pised  as  unnecessary. 

A  thaw,  rather  unexpectedly,  commenced  on  the  eventng  of  the 
27th,  and,  being  unaccompanîed  by  rain,  the  snow  and  frost  were 
gentl^r  cleared  away. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  were  famous  for  con- 
tinued  rains  and  high  witids.  There  was  more  of  the  former  than  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1821  ;  but  though  it  blew  almost  unceasingly, 
there  were  no  hurricanes  so  tremendous  and  destructive  in  tlieir  ef- 
fectfl  as  those  of  that  season.  Still  this  western  coast  did  not,  about 
six  weeks  or  two  montlis  ago,  escape  some  losses  of  lives  and  pro* 
perty. 

Ploughing  is  in  a  very  advanced  state,  and  many  farmers  might 
hâve  turned  over  ail  the  land  destined  for  crop  the  ensuing  season, 
had  it  been  considered  expédient  so  to  do.  The  frosty  weathcr  af- 
forded  an  opportunity  of  taking  out  dung  to  the  Potatoe  and  Tur- 
nip  land»;  so  that  field  labour  is  uncommonly  forward. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  of  the  crop  on  hand.  Whcat  proves 
more  and  more  abundant,  as  also  do  Oats  ;  and  Barley  is  as  defec- 
tive  as  it  was  formerly  reportcd  to  be.     Potatoes  arc  exceedhigly  plei>- 
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tiful  and  of  excellent  quality.  Turnips  beiow  an  average  weight, 
but  uninjured  by  frost,  and  Uierefore,  will  feed  weil  ;  and  there  are 
no  fears  entertained  of  a  scarcity  of  fodder. 

It  ts  exccedingly  pleasant  to  adduce  an  instance  of  advanced  priée 
in  land  produce — an  event  which  we  were  begimûng  to  add  to  the  list 
of  impossibilitics  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Cattle  were  in  eager  demsnd 
throughout  Novetnber  and  December  at  a  rise  in  value  of  probably 
not  less  than  15  per  cent,  when  the  markets  during  thèse  months  were 
compared  with  tliose  of  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn.  Sheep 
also,  it  is  said,  increased  in  value  in  the  fairs  in  Yorkshire  at  the  end 
of  the  seasou.  And  though»  in  both  cases,  the  advance  took  place 
too  late  in  tlie  year  to  admit  of  much,  or  almost  of  any,  benefit  te 
farmers,  yet  we  look  forward  with  some  degree  of  confidence  to  a 
Gontinuance  of  moderatcly  improved  priées.  For  Corn,  unfortunate* 
ly,  tliere  is  no  such  prospect  ;  on  the  contrary  it  seems  to  be  of  duUer 
saie  and  lower  price  almost  every  week.  Wheat  just  now  sells  at 
from  48.  6d.  to  4s.  8d.  ;  Barley  at  2s.  8d.  ;  and  Oats  at  from  Is.  8d« 
to  2s.  per  Winchester  bushel. 

The  markets  for  Pork  are  bad  ;  that  article  does  not  at  présent 
bring  more  than  3s.  3d.  per  stone  of  14  lib — Slst  Januaiy. 

Fife  Quarterly  Report, 

From  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  the  weatlier  was  uncommonly 
open  and  mild  till  the  end  of  December,  when  hard  frost  succeeded  ; 
and,  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  this  date,  so  much  snow  fell  as  consi* 
derably  to  inipede  the  conununication  by  the  turnpike  and  other 
roads,  which»  in  many  places,  had  to  be  opened  by  cutting  through 
the  snow.  Before  the  frost  came  on,  agricultural  labour  was  more 
forward  than  usual,  and,  consequently,  less  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
spring  months. 

Much  grain  is  now  thrashed  out  ;  but  the  quantity,  per  acre,  by  no 
means  cornes  up  to  tlie  calcula tion  of  the  farmer  tliree  months  ago  ; 
Wheat  excepta,  which  is  a  full  average  crop,  and  of  good  quality. 

Oats  nrc  not  found  equal  in  quality  to  crop  1821,  and,  in  point  of 
quantity  per  acre,  the  deficiency  may  be  safely  ratcd  at  two  bolls  per 
acre  under  an  average  crop. 

Barley,  in  two-thirds  of  the  county,  may  be  considered  as-  havîng 
failed  nearly  altogether  ;  where  eight  bolls  per  acre  was  looked  for, 
two  or  three  bolls  hâve  been  the  actual  produce,  and  the  quality  very 
poor,  although  not  damaged  ;  yet,  notwitbstanding  this  faÛure,  there 
is  little  demand  for  this  grain,  the  distillers  prefernng  wheat,  whieh 
they  can  purchase  at  16s.  and  18s.  per  boll,  to  barley  of  indiffèrent 
quality. 

Turnips  are  by  no  means,  in  gênerai,  a  good  crop,  having  come 
i^p  unequally,  with  many  blanks  ;  and  this  season  many  farn^^rs  hâve 
lec  theni  at  the  low  price  of  2/.58.  per  acre,  to  be  fed  off  wi^  sheep; 
either  from  their  inability  to  purchase  stock  themselvcs,  or^firtHU  ex- 
périence, that,  for  two  ycars  back,  when  thcy  did  so,  the  retunni  by 
feeding  cattle,  was  almoât  nothing. 
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PoUtoet  are  «till  on  hand  in  great  quantîtieB,  and  hâve  been  sokl 
by  public  roup  at  3a.  lOd.  per  boll»  and  are  not  likely  to  go  much 
h^ber  ;  there  being  no  demand,  they  muât  be  applied  to  tbe  feeding 
uT  cattle  and  honet. 

New  Bown  Wheatis  great  in  quantity»  and  every  where  lookg  re- 
markably  well. 

To  complète  tbe  distress  of  the  farroer,  not  only  does  the  deprea- 
•ion  of  price  continue»  but,  even  to  this  date,  the  markets  continue 
glutted  witb  every  species  of  farm  produce  ;  the  demanda  upim  the 
larmer  -  obUge  hîm,  week  after  wedc,  to  reduoe  his  price  somewhait 
under  the  rate  of  the  former,  while  there  remains  any  thing  to  be 
•old.  It  is  uDquestionable,  that  both  Grain  and  Cattle  hâve  fallen 
50  per  cent,  since  the  date  of  many  of  the  présent  leases  ;  in  many 
cases  the  whole  produce  will  do  little  more  than  pay  the  stipulated 
rent»  leaving  nothing  for  the  expense  of  productim  or  maintenance 
of  hif  ûumly. — la  Feàruary, 

For/àrshire  Quarterlif  Report* 

The  weather  continued  mild,  and  the  Cattle  were  occasionally  in 
the  fields,  until  Christmas.     At  that  time  a  gentle  frost  set  in,  with  a 

Srinkling  of  snow,  which  continued  until  New-year's-day.  We  had 
en  a  tract  of  most  excessive  rain,  with  boisterous  wind.  Our  rive» 
and  streams  were  much  swelled,  and  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
cîty  of  Brechin  were  overâowed  by  the  South  Esk  ;  a  circumstance 
which  no  one  remembers  to  bave  happened  before.  Soon,  however, 
frost  set  in  again,  with  freouent  showers  of  snow,  which  stiii  covers 
the  ground  to  a  great  depth.  The  snow  bas  not  been  much  bloi^ 
into  heaps,  yct  its  depth  obstructs  communication,  and  bas  locked  up 
the  Tumips,  so  that  Cattle  and  Sheep  are  in  a  very  misérable  situa- 
tion. Provender  was  uncommonly  scanty  last  season,  and,  in  many 
cases,  is  nearly  exhausted.  Some  are  feeding  their  Cattle  upop 
Portées. 

We  regret  to  state»  that  the  prospects  of  the  farmer,  instead  of 
brightening,  are  every  day  becoming  more  gloomy.  Live-stock  of 
every  kiod  is  next  to  unsaleable.  At  fall  of  the  year,  a  few  people 
speculated  in  driving  cattle  to  some  of  the  Englîsh  markets  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  low  priées  at  which  they  bought  tliem  hère,  they 
were  great  losers  by  the  adventure.  The  Wheat  and  Potatoes  were 
uncommonly  abundant  last  season  ;  but  the  Barley  and  Oats  were 
far  below  an  average.  The  people  bave  chiefly  betaken  themselves 
to  Wheaten  Bread,  and  Oatmeal  is  hardly  saleable.  The  Wheat 
and  Barley  are  from  168.  to  20s.  the  boll  ;  the  Quartern  Loaf,  fine,  6d., 
second  5d.,  third  4d.  The  prices  now  obtaîned  for  every  kind  of 
produce,  are  Insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  The 
repeal  of  the  tax  upon  sait  has  operated  its  full  effect,  as  that  article 
is  now  pelling  at  a  réduction  fuUy  équivalent  to  the  tax  repealed. 
But  neithcr  the  diminution  of  the  taxes  on  malt  and  leatlicr,  nor  the 
low  prices  of  the  raw  matcrials,  bave  produced  any  iicnsible  effect 
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npon  the  prices  of  béer,  or  of  articles  manufactared  firom  lealher. 
Irfdeed  leather  bas  been  lately  raised  higber  tban  ever. 

Il  appears,  that  îndependent  of  thesudden  diminution  of  the  quiin- 
tity,  and  conséquent  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  circulating 
nedium,  the  présent  distress  is  much  owing  to  over-production.  Id- 
dependent  of  the  great  stores  of  foreign  grain,  which  are  laid  up  in 
our  sea-ports^  like  masked  batteries  to  be  played  off  upon  the  home 
f  roduce,  there  are  great  accumulations  of  the  home  produce  itself. 
Somc  gentlemen  of  this  county  bave  stored  their  Wheat,  Bariej» 
and  Oats,  of  the  three  last  crops.  It  seems  therefore  neceasary,  that 
farmers  should  breed  no  more  liye  animais  tban  what  are  barely  ne- 
cessary  to  keep  up  their  permanent  stock,  and  dispose  of  none  but 
what  are  ready  for  the  butcher,  They  should  also  contract  the  ex* 
tent  under  crop,  within  the  limita  of  what  can  be  consumed.  In- 
deed,  if  thiners  continue  as  at  présent,  the  produce  must  diminish 
of  course.  For  although  the  farmer  should  continue  to  plough  and 
sow  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  being  unable  to  apply  his  usual 
proportion  of  extraneous  manures^  he  will  exert  much  labour  for 
smalt  retums. 

The  next  step  appears  to  be  putting  the  distillery  on  a  more  effi« 
cient  footing.  A  gentleman  froro  India  lately  told  me»  that  Scottish 
whisky  is  in  great  request  in  that  country,  and  is  preferred  to  mm» 
brandy,  arrock,  and  every  otiier  sort  of  spirit  there  maBufiictur- 
ed.  Werè  ail  dutles  withdrawn  from  home  spirits  exported»  and  an 
additional  bounty  granted  on  their  exportation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  they  would  find  an  extensive  vent  in  foreign  nations.  This 
would  be  équivalent  to  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  our  sur- 
plus produce,  in  the  shape  of  spirits.  Without  some  such  bounty» 
it  does  not  appear  how  pernicious  accumulations  of  land  produoe 
can  be  prevented. 

Some  who  hâve  expérience  in  that  business,  calculate,  that  from 
thrce  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  go  annually  out  of  this  coun- 
tv  for  smuggled  spirits,  and  hardly  any  of  our  Barley  is  used  in 
their  manufacture.  The  late  régulations  for  permitting  small  entera 
cd  stills  hâve  had  no  effect  in  this  county.  The  reason  appears  to 
bc,  that  the  South-country  distillers  use  only  from  a  tlîird  to  a 
seventh  of  Malt,  mixed  with  raw  Grain,  while  the  spirits  used  hère 
are  made  wholly  from  Malt.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  duty  upon  the 
spirits,  thèse  small  entered  stills  were  to  be  charged  with  the  ftdl 
Malt  duty,  which  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  compote  with  those 
who  operate  chiefly  upon  raw  Grain  that  pays  no  duty.  It  seems 
therefore  expédient  the  duty  should  be  wholly  withdrawn  from 
Malt  used  in  distillation,  and  that  the  whole  duty  should  be  levied 
ppon  thp  spirits  produccd.*>-2d/A  Janttartf. 

IjeUtrJrom  Glasgow^  Sd  February. 
SiNCK  the  first  of  January,  we  hâve  had  a  continuance  of  severe 
frost,  with  occpisional  fàlls  of  snow,  which  bas  put  a  stop  to  almost 
^yery  brançh  of  husbandry,  but  that  of  thrashing  oqt  the  grain  a^d 
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bringing  ft  Xo  markeU  There  was  perhaps  ncvcr  more  new  Wbeat 
brought  to  market  so  eariy  from  our  own  neîghbourhood.  The  \wè% 
crop  oî  Wlieat  in  tbis  district  bas  turned  out  better  tban  aa  average, 
and,  in  point  of  quality,  it  was  perhaps  never  excelled» 

The  prices  at  présent  obtained  for  this  species  of  Grain  aiibrd  the 
fariner  very  little  encouragement  to  bring  it  to  market  ;  and  from  the 
ample  stocks  just  now  on  hand,  some  time  must  yet  elapse  before 
they  can  obtain  a  fair  rémunération  for  this  part  of  their  prodoce. 
This  relief,  howerer,  may  not  be  so  far  distant  as  some  are  wilHng 
to  believe  ;  for  the  last  crop  bas  turned  out  déficient  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  should  a  war  commence  between  France  and  Spain,  our 
Bonded  Grain  will  find  a  ready  nuurket  in  one  or  other  of  thèse 
conntries.  This  will  enable  the  présent  holders  of  foreign  Graûqi 
to  enter  the  home  market,  and,  by  freeing  the  country  from  Grain 
insported  from  abroad,  increase  proportionably  the  value  of  our  own 
ffroduce.  It  will  be  much  better  for  the  country  if  the  farmer  find 
relief  in  this  way,  than  by  means  of  a  bad  crop  ;  and  the  only  pro- 
bable source  of  relief  is  a  failure  in  the  crop,  or  an  extensive  expor- 
tation. 

Hay  and  Straw  baye  advanced  2d.  per  stone  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  frost,  and  should  the  storm  continue,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  rise  still  bîgher. 

I  annex  the  importation  of  Grain  from  Ireland  \o  thb  port  for  the 
last  two  years,  vMs*  1B21  and  1822.  The  importation  doring  the 
former  of  thepe  two  years  was  most  extraordlnarv.  From  every  ap- 
pearançei  this  ^ear's  importation  will  fall  condlderablv  shof t  of  thç^ 

Impofls. 
)821.  r  Whe^t  100,274  bolls  of  240  libs. 
Do.  \  Barley  19,1^8  bo|ls  of  820  hlM^ 
ï)o.  L  Oats  428,783  bolbof  264  liba. 
1822.  f  Wheat  $3,049  bolls  of  240  libs. 
Po.  <  Barley  2,^78  bolls  of  820  libs. 
Po.    L  Oau     )6(^,956  bolls  of  264  libs. 


Présent  S(ate  qf  the  Glasgow  Maxke^. 

OUI  British  Wbeat    -        -        .  228.  to  24s.  1 

New  do.        -  f  -  19i.  -  2l8.  V  per  boU  of  240  lili, 

IrUh  do.     -  .  -  178.  -  21s.  J 

E„g,Uh  Barley    .  .        -  m  -  29, }  «^Î^^ÎL^iT 

Scotch  Barley    -        -        -      -  21s.  -,  24s.  "1 

Berwickiihire  Oats    -         r        •  188.  -  19a.  >  do,    do. 

North  Country  do.     -         -         -  1 78.  -  18s.  J 

Iri^h  Oats     -         -         -         -  138.  -  16s.  |  per  boll  of  264  lib. 
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/ 
Kincardineshire  Report, 
For  about  fîve  weeks  afler  the  date  of  last  Report,  the  weatber 
contipued  fresh  and  moist  ;  we  had  then  a  few  days  of  pretty  sharp 
fVosty  which  was  followed  by  ten  days  of  UDCommonly  fine  weather  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  26th  Deccmber,  frost  again  set  in, 
and  continued  till  the  2d  January.     For  three  days  at  this  period,  it 
rained  almost  incessantly,  and  up  tothe  12th  the  weather  continued 
fresh.     On  the  moming  of  that  day,  the  ground,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  season,  was  faindy  coloured  with  snow.     Next  moming  there 
was  an  additional  fali  of  it,  from  one  to  two  inches,  which  acctuna- 
lated,  day  after  day,  for  about  a  week  ;  and  there  being  little  wind  to 
occasion  drifUng,  ît  lay  more  equally  deep  over  ail  than  any  storm 
we  hâve  had  for  several  years.    In  the  higher  districts,  where  the 
snow  of  course  was    deepest,   the  roads  were  almost  completely 
blocked  up,  and  none  remembers  to  hâve  secn  the  Turnips  so  endre- 
ly  covered.     The  storm  coming  on  so  vcry  unexpectedly,  and  that, 
too,  after  such  unfavourable  weather,  few  had  more  than  a  day's  con- 
gumption  of  this  root  pulled,  and  the  conséquence  was,  that  most  of 
farmers  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  Uieir  feeding  stock  pota- 
toes  as  a  substitute,  until  a  change  of  weather  should  occur.    As  to 
milch-cows  and  winterings,  they  bave  been  but  poorly  auppUed  with 
green  food  during  thèse  two  weeks  ;  and,  for  several  days,  the  store- 
flocks  were  literally  in  a  state  of  starvation,    Home-feeding  is  never 
practîsed  by  the  storemasters  in  this  county,  unless  m  a  very  extrême 
case  that  a  little  artificîal  hay,  or  oatstraw,  is  sparingly  dealt  out  ; 
and  housing  at  night  is  almost  universally  relinquished,  except  a- 
pnong  soine  of  the  smaller  tenants,  or,  in  some  instances,  on  the  low 
country  pastures,  where  circumstances  absolutely  require  it.  In  open 
inild  winters,  such  as  some  of  those  we  hâve  lately  experienced, 
aheep  may  be  nothing  the  worse  of  exposure  to  the  weather  during 
the  night  ;  bût  in  cold,  rainy,  or  stormy  weather,  the  case  must  be 
yery  différent.     Sînce  the  27th  ult.  we  bave  had  a  fine  moderato 
thaw  ;  and  the  mountain  flocks  are  again  reiicved  from  their  perilous 
situation.     Stackyards  are,  in  niany  instances,  beginning  to  assume 
a  diminutive  appearance  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  fodder  will  be 
scarce,     Oats,  with  straw,  are  said  to  hâve  been  sold  in  this  and  the 
çounty  of  Angus  at  298.  and  SOs.  per  boll,  which  last  is  2s.  more  for 
the  straw  than  the  price  of  a  boll  of  our  best  oats  !     Hay  lOd.  to  is« 
pênr  stone.    Field  work  is  well  advanced,  and  the  young  wheata  and 
grasses  had  a  promising  appearance  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
atorm.     Lint  has  turned  out  a  remarkably  poor  crop,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity  and  quality.     Turnips  are  but  a  very  ordinary  crop,  but  continue 
quite  Sound.     Feeding  cattle  bave  made  good  progress,  and  were  ra- 
thcr  mofe  in  demand  about  six  weeks  ago,  but  sales  are  again  diffi- 
cult  to  effect,  and  the  price  as  low  as  ever, — 5s.  the  stone  sink  being 
about  the  current  rate.    It  would  be  a  matter,  howevcr,  of  compara- 
tively  little  importance  to  the  agriculturists,  were  that  the  only  article 
of  farm  produce  of  which  the  price  is  so  much  below  what  they  can 
^ffprd  to  sell  it«    Instead  of  this,  not  a  single  article  can  they  take 
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to  markety  that  wiil  any  thing  Hke  replace  Uie  expcnse  bf  production. 
Thi»  seems  universally  admitted  ;  but,  upon  the  whole»  little  ia  yet 
done  towards  the  relieving  of  their  distresses.  Grain  inarkets  arc 
▼ery  flat,  and  priées  lower  than  at  the  date  of  last  Report.  Wheat 
{rom  18s.  to  20s.  ;  Barley  17s.  to  20s.  ;  Bear  16s.  to  178  ,ready  mo- 
ney  ;  Oats  12s.  to  14s.  ;  and  Oatmeal  I3s.  to  13s.  6d.  per  boU.  Ser- 
vants were  not  so  much  sought  after  at  Martinmas  as  the  precediog 
term,  particularly  women,  who  were  engaged  on  a  good  deal  lower 
tenus.  The  wages  of  ordinary  hands  ran  from  40s.  to  45s.  ;  Men  from 
&L  to7/. 

It  may  be  of  importance  to  many  of  your  readers  to  know»  that» 
about  two  months  ago,  a  complaint  was  brought  before  the  Justices 
of  Peace  of  this  county,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury,  againat 
William  Findlay»  one  of  his  ploughmen,  for  maltreatment  of  his  horses. 
It  appeared»  that  Findlay  had  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  the  horses 
under  his  charge  to  an  useless,  unnecessary,  and  cruel  degree,  strik- 
ing  them,  not  only  with  the  lash,  but  with  the  shaft  of  the  whip,  his 
fooi,  sticks,  and  even  with  a  stone  in  his  hand,  particularly  on  the 
hoad*  The  complaint  was  determined  at  a  coun»  held  by  the  Justices» 
at  Stonehaven,  upon  the  2d  December  last,  when  they  declared  the 
servantes  wages,  for  the  last  half  year,  amounting  to  seven  guineas, 
forieited,  appointing  it  to  be  retained  by  Mr  Barclay  in  name  of 
damages  ;  fined  the  servant  in  two  guineas  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
the  piurish,  and  found  him  liable  in  ail  the  expenses. — SUt  January. 
Report Jor  the  Stewartry  tf  Kirkcudbright, 

From  the  beginning  of  November  till  about  tlie  22d  December, 
the  weather  continued  open  and  mild,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
when  a  sliarp  frost  set  in  for  about  ten  days,  which  was  succeeded 
again  by  mild  weather  till  the  12th  January,  when  a  fall  of  snow 
todL  place,  which  continued  till  the  28th  ;  and  as  it  was  a  close 
Gover,  the  Sheep  stocks  upon  muir  farms,  where  artificial  food  is  sel- 
dom  provided  for  them,  bave  suffered  a  good  deal,  although  the  fa- 
tal effects  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  spriog.  Wheat  sowing  was 
in  a  great  measure  finished  before  the  frost  set  in,  except  upon  some 
Tumip  fields,  where  the  crop  was  not  fed  oif  ;  aud  upon  early  soOs 
it  can  still  be  sown  with  little  disadvantage  any  Urne  before  the  mid- 
dle  of  February.  From  the  mild  weather  with  which  the  last  quar- 
ter  commenced,  the  Turnip  crop  has  done  more  than  was  expccted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  scason,  and  the  Sheep  are  now  beginning  to 
be  sent  to  market  in  good  condition,  and,  from  the  very  low  price  at 
which  they  were  bought  in  the  fali  of  the  year,  are  making  a  fair  re- 
turn  for  feeding,  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  pièce.  Great  things  are  not  to  bc 
expected  in  thèse  times,  as  the  butclier  markets  still  continue  very 
low,  being  from  Sd.  to  4d.  per  lib.  of  16  ounces  for  mutton,  and  very 
little  at  the  last  mentioned  price.  Beef  from  4s.  to  5s.  4d.  per  stone  of 
16  ib.  Cattle  came  to  be  more  in  demand  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  priées  advanccd  a  little  ;  and  oï  latc,  several  drovcs  havc 
beeu  fient  off  to  tlie  markets  in  Norfolk,  which  bave  paid  something 
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for  keeping.  In  Wool  tbere  bas  been  no  nuprovement  ;  Uiat  article 
continues  ruinously  ]ow.  Our  grain  markeU  bave  been  sucb  as  to 
leave  very  little  for  rent,  after  deducUng  the  price  of  labour,  Wbeat 
4s.  per  Winchester  bushel  ;  Barley  Ss.;  Potatoe  Oats  from  la.  8d. 
to  Is.  lOdL  Of  late  there  bas  been  a  small  advance»  and  at  présent 
Wheat  is  worth  from  48.  dd.  to  4«.  6d.  ;  Barley  the  same  as  before, 
Ss.  ;  Potatoe  Oats  from  Is.  lOd.  to  28.  per  bushel.  Stîil  thèse  are 
far  from  being  remunerattng  priées,  and  the  farmer's  capital  (where 
any  remains)  is  still  in  a  regular  course  of  dépréciation.  If  the  land* 
lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Législature  on  the  other,  do  not  fur* 
nish  the  means  of  relief  without  loss  of  time,  the  conséquences  will 
be  sucli  as  few  hâve  yet  contemplated.  Many  of  the  proprietors  in 
this  county  hâve,  much  to  their  honour,  given  libéral  abatements  of 
rent,  as  much  probably  as  their  circumstances  would  permit  ;  while 
there  are  others  who  ought  to  be  held  up  to  réprobation,  who  are  not 
satisfied  till  they  hâve  the  last  shilling  of  the  tenant's  capital,  and 
tfaen,  by  way  of  favour,  they  will  relieve  him  of  the  farm. 

To  point  out  the  proper  remédies  most  likely  to  alleviate  or  re« 
move  the  présent  agricultural  distress,  cannot  be  donc  in  the  limita 
of  an  agricultural  report  ;  while  the  principal  causes  which  produced 
it  are  pTain  and  simple,  viz.  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and 
the  System  of  warehousing  foreign  grain.  If  we  could  not  pay  twen- 
ty  millions  of  taxes  in  the  1797,  without  having  recourse  to  a  depre- 
ciated  currency,  how  can  we  now  pay  above  fifty  millions,  after  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  especiaily  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
bas  been  introduced  ?  None  of  the  barriers  bave  been  erected  with 
which  a  wise  and  enlightened  policy  would  hâve  guarded  it,  and 
which  would  hâve  prevented  the  direful  conséquences  which  bave 
followed.  Most  probably  what  would  give  some  relief  most  speedily, 
and  which  bas  been  mentioned  in  another  quarter,  would  be,  that 
Government  should  buy  up  ail  the  superfluous  grain  out  of  the  mer* 
kct,  and  warehouse  our  own  grain  in  place  of  foreign  grain,  till  it 
would  come  to  a  remunerating  price  ;  and,  when  it  should  rise  above 
that  price,  let  it  be  brought  to  market  to  maintain  a  désirable  equlH« 
brium.  Something  must  be  donc  ;  and  I  trust,  that,  in  the  ensuîng 
session  of  Parliament,  the  landed  interest  will  hâve  their  eyes  open* 
ed,  and  will  be  roused  from  the  apathy  in  which  they  bave  been  ab« 
8orbed,  otherwise  they  roay  awaka  from  their  slumbers  when  it  is  too 
latc.^*!^/  February. 

Leiierjrom  Langhclm^  \st  Fihruary^ 

Tirs  winter  quarter  commenced  with  much  rain,  which  was  fre« 
quent  during  the  month  of  November  and  the  fîrst  week  of  Decem* 
hcr.  About  the  lOth,  we  had  a  few  davs  of  frost,  and  ihroughout  the 
last  week  of  that  month,  the  frost  was  keen  and  severe.  The  begin» 
ning  of  January  was  moderate,  until  about  the  15th,  when  a  consi* 
durable  quantity  of  snow  fell  for  some  days  until  the  28th,  when  a 
gentle  thaw  commenced.  The  snow  was  much  drifted,  and  is  still 
depositt'd  in  large  quanti ties  among  the  hills.     During  this  period, 
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the  Shecp  stocks  on  ail  the  high  Ijing  grounds  were  much  stlnt- 
c^  in  thcir  custoimury  food,  and  in  some  few  instances  were  dri- 
yen  off  their  native  pastures  to  lower  or  more  sheltered  situations  ; 
but  the  prudent  and  commendable  practice  of  providing  Hay  for  them 
in  cases  of  einergency,  is  now  generally  attended  to  by  the  store-farm- 
ers  on  exposed  situations  in  this  districc,  and  its  salutary  efiects  were 
strikingly  experienced  this  winter,  as  an  abundant  supply  of  that  ar- 
ticle was  furnished  last  season  to  such  as  chose  to  take  the  advan- 
tuge  of  providing  it  in  the  pn>per  Urne.  As  the  latter  part  of  au- 
tumn  and  the  beginntng  of  winter  were  accompanied  with  heavy  and 
long  continucd  rains,  the  Sheep  stocks  are  not  in  such  good  con- 
dition as  we  hâve  often  seen  them  ;  and,  should  the  spring  quar- 
ter  prove  unfavourable,  they  may  be  expected  to  be  lean  ai  Whit- 
sunday. 

Markets  for  every  article  of  farm  produce  hâve  remained  low  du- 
riog  the  last  quarter.  The  priées  of  both  Sheep  and  Cattle  conti- 
nued  to  décline.  Butcher  Méat  bas  been  very  moderate  during  the 
season,  averaging  from  Sd*  to  4d.  per  pound.  Green  Pork  is  now 
seliing  from  ds*  to  3s.  6d.  per  stone  of  14  Ibs.,  which,  in  former  sea- 
sons,  fetched  from  10s.  to  Ils.  Oatmeal  is  relling  hère  at  from 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  stone,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  county  it  is 
much  lower.     Butter  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

The  situation  of  tbe  agriculturists  is  still  extremely  distressing  ; 
though  in  most  instanaes  a  small  relief  has  been  obtained  from  the 
réduction  of  rent  which  has  been  granted  by  the  landlords,  but  not 
to  the  extent  required.  Retrenchment  is  now  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  this  is  more  imperiously  required  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
than  of  any  other  class  of  the  cbmmunity.  While  tradesmen,  for  in- 
stance the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  and  tbe  shœmaker,  who  hâve 
not,  or  in  a  very  small  degree,  reduced  their  charges,  are  now  pur- 
chasing  tbe  articles  of  food  and  clothing  at  half  the  expense  which 
they  cost  them  during  the  war,  tbe  whole  of  the  disposable  pro- 
duce which  the  farmer  can  bring  to  the  market  falls  much  below  tbe 
1  mdlord's  rent. 

Lanarkshire  Qjuarterly  Report, 

Thk  month  of  Kovember  was  wet  and  windy  ;  December  was 
dry  and  mild  ;  and  January,  for  the  most  part,  frosty,  with  snow 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  a  foot  deep  in  the  lower,  and  more  than 
two  fcet  deep  in  the  higher  districts  of  this  county  ;  but  the  winter, 
upon  tlie  whole,  has  been  hitherto  mild  and  pleasant.  llie  mild- 
ness  of  the  weather  has  saved  the  Fodder,  which  was  the  most  défi- 
cient part  of  last  crop.  The  price  bas  advanced  since  the  snow  fell  ; 
but,  from  the  abundance  of  gram,  and  superabundance  of  Potatoes, 
Cattle  will  be  amply  suppiied.  Thaw  cmnmenced  yesterday,  and 
the  snow  is  going  off.  The  muir  Sheep  fared  n'eil,  till  the  snow  co- 
vered  their  pasture,  about  the  middle  of  January  ;  and  as  it  lay  dry 
and  open,  and  in  some  parts  was  removed  by  the  wind,  the  Sheep 
havc  uuiilc  a  good  hliift,  cxccpt  in  some  very  high  land,— and  espc- 
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cîally  tbe  black-faccd  brced,  who  scrape-off  the  snow  with  their  feet. 
It  would  be  easy  for  tbe  store-farmere  to  provide  Hay  for  their  sheep 
in  time  of  snow.  Tbere  are  in  every  sheep-walk  patches  of  damp 
ground,  where  rushes,  spritt,  and  coarse  grasses  grow  in  such  abun* 
dance  as  might  supply  Hay  to  the  sheep  in  cases  of  necessity. 

The  priées  of  grain  and  of  ail  sorts  of  farm  produce  bave  sunk 
during  the  quarter  now  ending.  Wheat  is  sold  at  from  18s.  to  21s. 
per  boll  ;  Oatmeal  at  from  lOd.  to  1  Id.  per  peck  ;  Flour  at  47s.  per 
bag  of  eight  stones  Dutch  ;  Potatoes  are  laid  down  at  the  consu* 
mer's  door  for  7s.  6d.  per  boll.  Beef  is  sold  in  the  shambles  at  irom 
6s.  to  7s.  ;  Muiton  at  from  78.  to  bs.  per  stone  ;  and  Butter  at  1». 
per  pound,  county  weight.  Live  Stock  bave  also  fallen  in  price 
during  the  winter  ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  as  yet  of  such  advance 
of  prices  as  can  relieve  the  farmer. 

Much  bas  been  said,  and  many  scbemes  bave  been  suggested,  to 
remedy  or  alleviate  ogricultural  distress,  but  hitherto  to  no  purpose. 
The  evil  still  continues  to  increase.  The  projects  of  relief  are  as 
various  as  the  complexions  oï  the  projectors  ;  and  some  bave  foisted 
into  the  discussions  a  good  deal  of  political  feeling.  The  remoTal  of 
taxes  bas  donc  the  farmer  no  good,  beyond  about  threepencc  per 
pound,  the  duty  taken  off  bis  draught  horses.  The  duty  taken  oIT 
sait  will  be  productive  of  national  advantage,  but  will  not  serve  the 
farmer  in  bis  présent  distresses.  The  use  of  sait  to  cattle  will  ren- 
der  them  more  bealthy,  more  productive,  and  promote  their  fatten- 
ing.  No  other  tax  whatever  was  so  injurions.  But  the  removal 
of  it  will  not  raise  the  price  of  butcher  méat,  but  the  reverse. 

To  talk,  as  some  do,  of  abandoning  our  inferior  lands  to  pasture, 
and  to  trust  to  a  foreign  market  for  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  we 
need,  is  madness  beyond  parallel.  Every  acre  of  waste  land  that  ia 
improvcd  and  rendered  productive,  is  the  same  as  if  as  much  land 
were  added  to  the  island;  and  every  acre  that  is  abandoned  to 
waste  bas  the  same  effect  as  if  so  much  land  had  been  detached  from 
Britain,  or  sunk  into  the  océan. — SO^A  Jan. 

East  Lothian  Qjmrterly  Report* 
As  the  earlier  part  of  winter  was  particularly  serene  and  dry, 
field  opérations  went  smoothly  forward,  ploughing  every  where  was 
well  auvanced,  and  Tumip  feeding  proceeded  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory  and  profitable  manner.  During  the  greater  part  of  last  month, 
howevcr,  matters  hâve  not  passed  in  a  style  quite  so  pleasant»  as  we 
bave  for  several  weeks  experienced  ail  the  8«verities  of  winter,  the 
ground  being  generally  covered  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  with  snow, 
Nevertheless  Sheep  and  Cattle  bave  made  a  tolerable  shifl  in  feed- 
ing, as,  what  with  tlie  shelter  by  the  snow,  and  the  frost  never  being 
intense,  say  6  or  7  degrees  at  most  below  freeaing,  the  Turnips 
Jiave  generally  been  soft  enough  for  use,  although  procuring  them 
for  the  Stock  under  such  circumstances,  is  ever  attended  with  extra 
pxpense  and  trouble.  Very  little  Clovcr  Léy  is  as  yet  ploughed  ; 
«nd  as  the  season  is  now  well  advanced,  by  tlic  time  the  ground  is 
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again  fit  for  opérations,  every  exertîon  wîU  be  necessary  to  be  ready 
ia  time  for  commencing  the  Oat  and  Beon  seed»  wbich  ought  alwaya 
to  be  sown  in  the  ensuîng  raonth,  if  possible.  FulJy  the  usual  qaan- 
tity  of  Wheat  was  sown  before  winter,  which,  before  the  sooir 
covered  the  fields,  appeared  every  where  weli  planted  and  healthy. 
Froni  the  storm,  wintering  Ewes  hâve  required  greater  trouble  and 
ezpense  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition,  than  what  was  found  ne- 
cessary for  several  years  past.  A  few  in  several  situations  hâve  al- 
ready  dropt  Lamb,  but  we  bave  heard  of  none  as  yet  fit  for  the 
butcher.  Several  sales  of  both  Cattle  and  Sheep  bought  in  the 
autunin  and  fed  on  Tumips  bave  already  been  made,  which  hâve 
left  a  moderato  profit  to  the  feeder,  although  the  prîce  cannot  be 
quoted  above  4f^d.  per  pound. 

Com-markets  hâve  been  liberally  supplied,  and  the  demand  bas 
been  confîned  entirely  to  home  consumption,  or  what  bas  been  tak0Q 
up  on  spéculation,  as  the  prices  in  England  bave  hitherto  complète- 
ly  prevented  our  mercbants  from  exporting  Grain  to  that  quarter* 
Stackyards  are  perbaps  less  than  usual,  but  a  greater  quantity  of 
Corn  than  ordinaryis  probably  to  be  found  in  Granary;  so  that  at 
présent  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  an  advance  in  prices,  which 
bave  continued  very  near  what  they  were  at  the  date  of  last  report  ; 
viz.  Beans  lOs.  to  13s.;  Oats  128.  6d.  to  lés.  6d.;  Barley  i7s. 
to  20s.  ;  and  Wheat  16s.  to  21s.  ;  ail  per  boU  Linlithgow  mea^ 
sure.  Beef  and  Mutton,  as  stated  above,  Sd.  to  5d.  per  lib. 
Such  a  réduction  in  the  value  of  every  kind  of  land  produce,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  mbery  and  ruin  among  ail  classes  of  agrîcuU 
turists,  boûi  landlords  and  tenants,  so  loudly  complained  of  in  dif- 
férent parts  of  the  island.  It  is  not  therefore  very  surprising,  that 
Counties,  Committees,  and  Agricultural  Societies  in  varions  places  of 
the  empire,  should  hâve  had  meetings,  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the 
cause,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy,  for  such  serions  and  extensive  dis- 
tress.  But  ic  would  appear,  that  so  far  as  the  tenants  are  concera* 
ed,  both  the  cause  and  cure  lay  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  Go- 
vernment, by  tampering  with  the  currency  during  the  war,  gave  a 
fictitious  value  to  every  commodity  in  the  kingdom,  the  daily  objecta 
of  bar  ter  between  man  and  man.  When  tenants  took  farms  during 
that  period,  they  gcnerally  agreed  to  give  a  fixed  money  price  to 
the  landlord,  accord ing  to  the  rates  then  current,  for  that  portion 
of  the  produce  which  justly  fell  to  bis  share  as  the  rent  of  tbe  land. 
And  the  Législature  passed  a  new  Corn-law,  to  ensure  a  continu- 
ance  of  thèse  higfi  but  fictitious  prices.  But  the  profusc  expendi- 
ture  of  tbe  governnicnt  having  cea3ed  with  the  war,  and  the  cur- 
rency been  brought  back  to  its  ancient  standard,  prices  bave  rapidiy 
fallen  to  the  level  they  naturally  stood  at,  previous  to  tiicir  being 
operated  upon  by  such  powerful  but  temporary  causes.  Of  course, 
the  money  price  agreed  on  to  be  paid  the  landlord  for  bis  sbare  of 
the  produce,  by  the  greater  proportion  of  tenants,  is  four4  ont  of 
ail  measure  beyond  what  it  will  bring  in  the  présent  markets.  But 
wherevcr  landlords  havc  restrictcd  their  demands  to  the  price  tlieir 
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iinderstood  sliare  of  the  producc  nctually  brîngs,  agrkuliural  dit'» 
ireês  may,  in  a  good  measurey  be  said  to  be  at  an  end.  As  atated 
in  )ast  Report,  that  plan  bas  been  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  most 
libéral  and  mo^t  enlightened  proprietors  m  thu  countyy  and  were  it 
generally  acted  upon  througb  the  kingdom,  thcre  would  be  little  oc- 
casion for  the  meeting  of  either  counties  or  sub-coinmittees,  at  least 
Fo  far  as  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is  concerned.  To  be  sure,  ihe 
plan  in  question  wiil  ill  suit  improvidcnt  or  extravagant  proprietors, 
but  those  of  that  description  must  lay  their  account  with  both  aoxie- 
ty  and  distress.  Âfter  the  conversion  of  inoney  rents  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  prices  of  Grain,  the  first  object  of  the  fanners 
ought  to  be  to  get  down  the  nominal  prices  of  labour,  including 
tradesmens  iiccounts,  to  something  near  the  rates  of  179S,  and  tome 
progress  in  that  mea«ure  has  already  been  made  in  this  district.  But 
that  humbug,  the  Corn-iavr,  rathcr  stands  in  the  way  of  so  désirable 
and  fair  an  object.  As  it  is  urged  with  some  degrée  of  reason» 
that  if  a  labourer  or  tradcsman  engages  to  work  for  a  year  aHer  next 
Whitsunda}',  say,  at  something  likc  the  wages  common  thirty  yean 
ago,  when  prices  of  Grain  and  other  nccessaries  are  nearly  as  low 
novr  as  at  that  period  ;  yet,  in*  conséquence  of  the  existence  of  the 
présent  Corn-law,  in  the  event  of  a  bad  crop  next  harvest,  it  h 
posssibic  that  such  labourer  or  tradesman  might  be  reduced  to  tbe 
verge  oF  starvation,  and  that  although  there  might  hâve  been  a  good 
harvest  and  plenty  of  cheap  Corn  in  ail  the  countries  adjoining  Bri* 
tain.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  such  arguments,  it  is  clear  the 
late  enacted  Com-laws  produced  much  anxiety  and  irritation  among 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear, 
they  liave  only  been  a  source  of  delusion  to  the  agriculturists* 
Therefore,  the  sooner  they  are  brought  back  to  sometliing  like 
what  they  were  previous  to  1803,  so  much  the  bel  ter  for  the  tenants 
of  the  kingdom,  without  the  possibility  of  such  change  being  injuri- 
ous  to  the  landlords,  whose  interest  and  duty  it  is  to  compel  the  Go- 
vernment to  reduce  every  part  of  the  public  expenditure  m  the  same 
ratio  with  the  reduced  nominal  income  of  every  one  who  hâve  taxes 
to  pay,  without  being  eaters  of  taxes.— 3c/  Fcoruary. 

P.  S,  On  the  first  day  of  the  présent  month,  the  wind  set  in 
from  the  east,  excessively  cold,  and  with  every  appearance  of  fonl 
weather.  On  the  second  it  began  to  snow,  which  continued  for 
three  days  with  tremendous  violence,  the  drift  choking  up  the  roads 
in  ail  directions.  The  fifth  was  fair,  when  every  exertion  was  made 
to  opcn  the  roads,  as  it  was  then  calm,  with  the  prospect  of  steady 
frost,  the  thermometer  falling  to  22  degreos  bclow  freezing.  Next 
day,  however,  the  sky  again  began  to  lowcr,  and  from  that  evening 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  the  storm  raged  with  a  fury  rarely  ex- 
perienced  in  this  climate.  Yesterday  and  to-day  every  spare  hand 
has  been  employed  in  again  opening  the  roads  ;  and  if  the  weather 
continues  moderate,  in  a  short  time  the  communication  through  the 
district  will  be  free.    But  it  will  be  long  before  the  rccollection  of 
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such  a  storm  b  effnced  from  tlie  iiiinds  of  the  people  in  Eaf^t  Lothi* 
an.  ThÎ8  nosUcript  will  cxplain  the  reason  of  tliU  report  being  so 
long  behind  the  tîme  it  was  writfen  — \Mh  Fthruary  1S23. 

Morai^shire  Quarterly  Report, 
Thb  winter  was  equally  mild  ad  the  two  precedin^,  till  about  the 
middle  ofthe  présent  inonth,  when  we  had  a  great  fail  ofsnoiv,  whicK 
is  still  on  the  ground  ;  and  ^ince  it  fell,  therc  hâve  been  >oidc  very  in- 
tense frosts,  such  aa  we  hâve  not  experienced  sîncc  1814.  The  ther- 
mometer  has  been  somctimea  as  low  as  11°  and  13%  and  once,  on  the 
25th,  about  sunrise,  it  fell  to  9^  The  young  Whcat  and  Tumips  are 
sufficiently  protected  hy  the  covering  of  snow  ;  but,  if  the  winter 
continues  sevcre,  there  will  be  a  lamentable  scarcity  of  fodder.  The 
stackyards,  which  were  but  ill  fiHed  at  first,  are  now  in  niost  cases 
very  thin  of  stacks. 

The  open  weather  permitted  fuUy  the  usual  extent  of  Wheat  to  be 
sown,  and  every  kind  of  field  work  is  in  a  forward  state. 

Prices  hâve  fluctuated  very  little.   Wheat  has  brought  17s.  to  ISs. 
the  boll,  some  superior  parcels  \9s.  ;  Oats  the  samc  price  for  5  flr- 
lots,  say  from  178.  to  19s.;  Barley  from  2]r8.  to  24eè.,  and  2s.  more  if* 
carried  to  Craîg  Elachy  ;  but  there  has  been  lately  no  demand  in 
thaï  quarter. 

Proprîetors  aregenerally  disposed  to  allow  some  abatement  ofrent  ;. 
but  eveo  where  they  bave  been  most  libéral,  we  believe  their  tenants 
wHI  not  be  able  to  pay  the  mitigated  rent  and  their  servants  wages^ 
without  encroaching  on  their  capitale,  or  running  themselves  in  debt. 
RentSy  of  course,  arc  very  ill  paid  ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  sug- 
gest  any  scheme  to  prevent  their  sinking  to  somewhere  about  the 
level  they  were  at  before  the  war,  whcn  the  same  prices  were  cur* 
rent.  Farmers  hâve  lost  100  per  cent,  of  their  incomes,  and  their 
capitals  are  etther  altogether  lost,  or  fast  vanishing  away  ;  the  agri- 
cuitural  labourers'  incomcs  are  now  reduced  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  ; 
and  proprietors  cannot  complain  that  their  loss  i^pcctdiarlyhtLvdf  if  their 
incomes  must  corne  down  30  to  40  pèr  cent.,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced  they  must.  In  many  cases  this  may  indeed  be  said  to  hâve 
already  happened,  whatever  the  nominal  rentals  may  be. 

Little  is  doing  irr  the  way  of  letting  land.  Tliere  are  some  excellent 

fsrms  out  of  lease,  but  we  do  not  hear  that  any  inquiry  is  making  a- 

bout  them.     It  is  indeed  diifîcult  just  now  for  either  a  proprietor  or  a 

ftnner  to  guoss  what  the  value  bf  a  farm  may  be  for  a  îease  of  19 

yeirf.     To  rccur  to  tlie  rents  which  were  current  when  Wheat  and 

Cittle  were  formerly  at  thèse  prices,  would  be  to  let  the  land  50  per 

i    cent,  lower  than  of  late,  which  even  tenants  seem  hardly  yet  to  ex- 

pect,  while  at  the  samc  time  they  are  afraid  to  offer,  but  in  confor- 

I   nity  to  the  présent  prices. 

Ploughmen  get  for  the  présent  half  year,  from  3/.  3s,  to  4/.  ;  a  few 
I   perhaps  47.  4s.     Women  288.  to  408 — 28/A  January. 
I  Perthshire  Quarterly  Report. 

Thioughout  the  whole  of  Novembcr  the  weather  was  mild  and 
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open.  Towards  tlie  end  of  tliat  month,  sliowers  wcre  fréquent,  whicfa 
for  a  short  period  put  a  stop  to  ploughing  on  damp  soils.  Under  a 
température  unusually  high  for  that  month,  Turnips  improved  con- 
aiderably  ;  Wheat  liad  a  fresh  and  lîvely  appearance,  and  Cattlê  con- 
tinued  out  at  pasture.  A  slight  fall  of  snow  on  the  5th  December 
gare  the  first  indication  of  approaching  winter.  Thîs  snow,  however, 
was  ail  dissolved,  even  on  the  higher  grounds,  by  the  9th  of  that 
month  I  and  from  that  period  till  the  25th»  the  weather  was  open  and 
dry,  and  some  Clover  ley  was  turned  over.  From  the  élévation  of 
température,  Turnips  by  this  time  began  to  show  a  disposition  to  nin 
to  fiowcr  stems,  but  received  a  complète  check  by  a  severe  black 
frost,  which  commcnced  on  the  25th,  and  continued  till  the  Sd  of 
January.  This  frost  was  succeeded  by  about  a  week  of  fresh  dry 
weather,  during  which  period  a  considérable  quantity  of  Turnips 
were  stored  up  for  the  feeding  byre  ;  on  the  12th,  a  storm  of  snow 
set  in  from  the  east,  which  continued  to  increase  almost  daily  till  the 
27th,  accompanied  with  hard  frost,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
often  falling  twelve  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  wind 
continuing  casterly.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  while,  in  the  eastem 
parts  of  the  county,  the  snow  was  so  deep  as  to  render  even  the  tops 
of  whins  inaccessible  to  the  shecp  that  had  been  brought  to  the  low 
moors  to  winter  pasture  ;  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
county,  where  winter  storms  are  frequently  most  severe»  the  highest 
hilis  were  only  covered  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  snow. 

Nutnber  of    Number  of   Quantity     Me«n  Tem* 
Fair  Days.     Raiuy  Days.   of  Rain.       perature. 

November         18  12  3.21  d-ô^é  Dec.  parts. 

December  26  5  1.28  36^37 

1823.  January  15  16  8.26  32^92 


Total,  7.75  Mean  38**84 

It  may  be  hère  remarked,  that  the  mean  température  for  1822,  is 
48^42  décimal  parts,  the  depth  of  rain  27  inches,  and  21  décimal 
parts,  the  température  being  l^""  higher,  and  the  raini^thsof  an  inch 
lower,  than  in  1821.  The  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer, 
was  from  24°  to  83^ 

Tbough  farm  labour  was  as  far  forward  as  could  hâve  been  wished» 
about  the  end  of  December,  yet  from  the  relaxation  that  has  taken 
place  since,  and  from  the  time  which  must  yet  elapse  before  plough- 
ing can  commence,  diligent  attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  will 
be  necessary,  before  the  labours  of  8eed  time  are  accoroplished. 
How  he  is  to  rcap  the  reward  of  his  labours,  dépends  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  coming  season,  partly  on  the  humanity  of  his  îandlordy 
and  chiefly  on  the  measures  that  may  be  adopted,  or  the  encourage* 
ment  that  may  be  given,  towards  fitting  tlie  supply  of  grain  to  the 
demand,  by  storing  the  surplus  home  produce  of  abundant  seasoni, 
under  propcr  restrictions!  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  less  abundant 
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crops.  Tlnit  such  a  measiire  is  in  contemplation,  has  beea  hinted,  in 
a  respectable  London  Âgricultural  Journal  ;  and  we  certaînij  thmk 
auch  a  nieasure  desenres  the  joint  support  of  landed  proprietorsi  far- 
nier^,  and  (however  paradoKÎcal  k  naay  at  first  ti^ht  appear)  evc»  of 
merchantSt  manufacturers,  and  labourers.  Any  measure  that  baa  a 
€«ndency  to  prevent  excessive  fluctuation  jn  the  mce  of  grain,  and 
jit  the  saine  tioie  render  us  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  foreign 
«upplies,  and  to  prevent  the  lAsoIute  ruin  of  the  grower  'on  the 
jone  handy  and  the  starvation  of  the  consumer  on  the  other,  or  any  ap^ 
proach  towards^îther  extrême,  would  bc  bénéficiai  to  the  landlord, 
as  he  would  thereby  soon  leam  the  real  value  of  his  land,  and  make 
bis  outlay  correspond.  Extremely  highy  as  ireU  as  c^tremely  low 
priceSf  are  alike  ruinous  to  farmers  in  the  end  ;  hîgh  prices  alwaya 
excite  to  compétition  in  farra  taking,  at  rents  to  which  .carres pondinç 

Ç'ices  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  wages  must  always  risein  proportion, 
o  him  the  evils  attending  low  prices,  after  such  unnatural  excite^ 
ment,  need  not  be  pointed  out  ;  they  are  at  prosent  too  practicaliy  felt« 
To  the  mercantile  interest»  fair  priées  for  grain  would  procure  addi« 
lional  trade  from  the  home  and  best  customers  ;  and  to  Inbourers  and 
mechanics  they  would  in  a  great  measure  secure  regular  employa- 
ment,  and  good  payment,  adéquate  to  procuré  some  of  the  necessarics, 
and  some  of  the  comforts  qÏ  life^  It  would  therefore  be  much  more 
Ukely  to  produce  bénéficiai  results  to  the  community  at  large,  if 
those  who  assemble  to  pétition  Parjiament,  on  the  subject  of  Agri- 
cultural distress,  would  cor^ioe  themselres-  entirely  to  auch  points  aa 
were  most  likely  to  afibrd  relief  without  hurting  other  classes,  refrain 
from  ail  questions  connected  wîth  politics,  which  are  sure  io  procura 
the  opposition  of  thosc  who  hâve  it  jn  their  powjer,  and  who  cannot 
want  the  inclination  to  redress  the  gricvance,  if  the  mode  in^  which  it 
(could  be  done  fairly  were  pointed  out.  They  wili  «asily  see,  thaa 
with  a  crop  avowedly  déficient,  206.  for  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  15s. 
for  Oats  per  boll,  with  the  prices  of  CatUe  corresponding,  judicio|i|a 
.«nd  modest  pétitions  merit  considération. — 1^.  Fâ5. 

RosS'shire  Quarterl^  Report» 
The  winter  has,  on  the  whole,  been  niild  and  moderato,  firec  «f  ri« 
gorous  or  tempestuous  weather.  November  was  so  fresh  and  open, 
jUiat  Cattle  were  kept  on  the  pastures  during  the  roonth  without 
losing  condition  ;  and  the  sowing  of  Wheat,  whick  remained  undona 
till  then,  was  executed  in  a  yery  satisfactory  manner.  Jn  tlie  be- 
ginning  of  Dccember  ûie  weather  was  variâjble,  squally,  ajid  bro.- 
ken,  but  not  severe  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  nionth,  it  becaine 
aettled  and  fine,  for  the  period  of  the  seasou.  The  ploughs  not  havr 
ing  been  stopt  before  the  New  Year,  that  part  of  bjuhiness  is  far  adr 
ivanced  ;  and  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  openness  q{  the  scap 
•on,  not  compelling  stock  to  be  put  early  on  winter  keep,  provender 
being  more  than  usually  scarce.  January  commenced  wilh  cold,  east 
flrinds,  and  black  frost,  but  not  intense.  On  the  ISth,  tlie  low  counr 
iiy  waa  slightly  covered  witU  9aow>  being  the  $rst  for  tlic  wj/itejr  ; 
yo|..  XXIV.  NO.  93,  J 
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and  some  additîonal  falls  afterwards  iocreased  the  depth  to  not  ext 
ceeding  six  inches,  attended  ail  the  time  wlth  calmoess  and  geqtlo 
frost  till  the  2l8t,  when  it  became  intense,  and  continued  ao  tiil  the 
S5th.  Since  then,  i|re  hâve  had  a  moderate  thaw,  but  this  day  threat- 
cns  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  storm.  Excepting  during  the  dajn 
of  intense  frost  mentioned,  turnip  stock  hâve  had  a  favourable  ye^ 
son,  and  made  good  progress  in  improvement.  Stocks  in  the  High* 
lands  sufFered  a  good  deal  from  heavy  rains  in  Novembev  (the  dî- 
mate  being  much  wetter  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  west  side  of 
the  country  than  on  the  east  coast),  and  must  hâve  been  somewhat 
straitened  for  food  for  about  a  fortnight  in  January,  ^hile  the  hîlls 
were  closely  covered  with  snow,  but  hâve  not  met  with  any  aeriouf 
suffering,  and  are  understood  to  be  in  good  condition  to  meet  the  re? 
xnainder  of  the  season. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  marketing  the  crop  during  the  qnari^ 
ter.  The  best  quality  of  Wheat  sent  to  Leith  has  netted  ITs.  to  18s. 
per  boll,  after  paying  expenses  ;  and  inferior  quality  2s.  to  Ss.  per 
boll  undcr  that.  Barley  hangs  heavy  on  hand,  with  almost  no  de^ 
mand.  Oatmcal  mucli  the  same,  and  scarcely  a  price  can  be  quot* 
ed  for  eîther. 

Réductions  of  rent  take  place  slowly.  Mr  Davidson  of  Tulloch 
is  the  only  proprietor  we  hâve  heard  of  in  this  county  who  has 
granted  an  abatement  suitablc  to  the  times.  That  gentlenian  has,  in 
gênera],  allowed  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  over  his  estâtes  ;  whicb, 
libéral  as  itmay  justlybe  termed,  and  hî*hly  deserving  the  gratitude 
of  his  tenants  and  admiration  of  the  public,  is  not  more  than  the  in^ 
creased  dépression  in  the  value  of  corn  and  caltle  rcquires.  From 
10  to  15  per  cent,  has  been  granted  by  othcrs;  and,  wnere  lands  are 
not  cxtremely  high-rented,  will  do  much  good  ;  but,  in  some  cases» 
ir^here  that  cxtent  has  been  allowed,  it  is  scarcely  worth  acknowledg- 
ing,  being  so  very  inadéquate  or  disproportioned  towards  giving  ef« 
fectual  relief.  It  is  shocking  to  state,  that  well-founded  applicationst 
in  some  instances,  hâve  been  entirely  rejected.  The  farmers,  trying 
to  save  themselves  from  ruin,  are  diminishing  tlie  numbcr  of  their 
hands,  and  reducing  wages  ;  in  conséquence  of  which,  many  are  un- 
employed.  Providence  has  kindly  sent  thcse  poor  people 'a  plentif 
fui  crop  of  potatdes  to  support  them  and  their  families'  for  the  pré- 
sent ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wili  graciously  provide  for  the  future 
till  a  change  of  circumstances  bring  about  gênerai  relief. — \st  Feb* 
ruari/. 

TxjoeeddaU  Qjuarierli/  Report. 

Thx  haryest  having  been  ah  carly  ône,  ploughîng  was  got  well 
forward  in  the  autumn.  Yie  had  no  frost  in  the  nionth  of  Ndvember, 
but  constant  squalls  of  wind  and  rain.  Frost  set  in  upon  the  9th  of 
Deccmber,  and'  has  continued  (a  very  few  frèsh  dàyv  excepted)  to 
thif;  date.  Upon  the  ISth  of  last  month  we  had  a  light  fall  6f  snow, 
vihich  increased  daily.  On  the  17th  and  18th  we  had  a  heavy  fall; 
)i'bich  covered  the  ground  about  two  feet  dcep.    It  wts  mott  fortui 
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nate  that  (he  (rott  continued  in  tbe  Utnè  of  the  fall  ;  so  thét,  ùlthough 
the  snow  lay  rery  thick,  aod  equally  coveted  the  ground,  il  was  stift  ; 
and,  upoD  heather,  or  other  coarse  pastures,  the  Sheep  could  cast  the 
gnow«  and  get  dovm  to  meàt.  Upon  the  27th  \^e  had  a  high  wind, 
which  driûied  the  snow,  and  made  atll  the  ground  that  ^as  exposed  to 
the  wind  clean  of  it.  In  the  evening  the  wibd  changed  to  the  South- 
west, which  brought  on  a  Tery  moderate  thaw,  which  gaVe  a  great 
relief  to  the  country,  both  for  the  lite-stock  and  in  opening  theroads 
for  travelling  ;  but,  from  the  appearanCe  of  this  day,  the  relief  looka 
to  bc  of  short  duration. 

Although  the  frost  has  continued  long,  it  haè,  in  général,  been  mo- 
derate ;  the  thermometer  hère  has  not  been  lower  than  25^,  In  se* 
▼en  weeks  of  frost,  the  turnips  faave  not  been  covered  with  snow  mord 
than  one  week  ;  but  the  température  having  been  pretty  equal,  and 
the  turnips  not  having  been  completely  grown  tiU  late  in  the  autumn^ 
few  of  them  are  spoiled  ;  indeed,  ît  is  seldom  they  are  hurt  by  frost 
till  the  thermometer  fall  below  20^.  The  stock  feeding  upon  tur- 
fiip  is  not  so  numerous  this  year  as  usual,  particularly  that  of  cattle. 
There  is  a  triâing  advance  upon  the  price  of  Fat  Stock  for  thèse  three 
weeks  past,  particularly  on  sheep  ;  but  fat  is  still  lower  than  it  was 
at  the  end  of  this  quarter  last  year. 

The  accounts  from  Yorkshire  say,  that  the  woôllen  manufactories 
are  fully  employed,  and  that  there  is  a  great  consumpt  of  the  raw 
material,  but  still  wool  is  declining  in  price  ;  and  the  only  cause  they 
can  ascribe  for  the  price  having  declined  so  long,  is  the  great  quan- 
tity  they  Aow  get  from  the  Highlands.  Othcrs  think  the  décline  of 
the  price  of  wool  is  owing  to  the  importation  of  fine  w6o1,  and 
that  fine  cloths  are  now  more  generally  wom  than  formerly.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  fine  cloths  are  now  more  generally  wom  thaii 
they  were  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  finer  wool  in  the  south  of  Scbt- 
land  at  least,  and  aiso  in  the  north  of  England,  ts  mote  generally 
grown  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Grain  is  lower  in  price  at  this  date  than  it  was  at  the  same  date 
last  year  ;  but,  takixig  the  averagc  price  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
décline  of  the  priée  is  less  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  view  throwing 
out  crop  1799,  1816,  and  1817  ;  but  there  is  a  great  increase  of  the 
expense  in  raistng  it.  The  current  prices  hère  are  only^a  shade  lower 
than  those  of  the  Ëdinburgh  market. — \st  Februari^. 

ENGLAND. 

Quarterly  Report  for  Bucks. 
To  report  the  ruînous  state  of  the  country,  is  otûy  ta  tepeàt  our 
long-standing  grievances,  for  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  except  in  that  of  him  whof 
has,  from  a  respectable  farmer,  beeome  a  parish  pauper.  It  is  cer- 
ttmly  true,  that,  in  many  instances,  considérable  abatements  of  rent 
bave  been  made,  and  fresh  arrangement»  hâve  been  entered  into  be- 
twecQ  landlord  and  tenant  ;  but  it  ifi  equally  true,  that,  ia  generali 
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the»c  acconnnodations  hâve  been  deferred  tUl  the  spirits  of  the  far* 
mer  became  depressed,  and  his  capital  exhautted.  In  such  a  state,. 
ttothing  but  a  powerful  restorative  can  answer  the  purpose. 

The  month  of  November,  and  paît  of  December,  were  uncom* 
vionly  mild,  and  proved  very  génial  to  aH  our  winter  crops,  and 
herbage  in  generaf,  by  which  much  dry  fodder  was  spared.  Thiswe 
considercd  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  ;  for,  as  ail  our  crops  were 
▼ery  light,  a  searcity  of  fodder  was  much  apprehended  ;  however,  al* 
though  more  hay  bas  been  consumed  than  we  wished,  yet,  with  a  fa* 
vourable  spring,  we  expect  the  dry  food  will  meet  the  grass. 

6i(ice  the  latter  end  of  December  we  hâve  had  a  most  intense  frost, 
which  was  accompanied  with  a  considérable  fall  of  snow,  about  ar 
fortnight  since  ;  but,  a  few  days  ago,  the  weather  changed  kito  a 
pleasant  thaw,  and  we  are  now  about  to  iît  out  the  plough  for  bean 
seeding. 

The  canals  having  been  frozen  up,  much  of  our  internai  communi* 
cation  was  interrupted,  and  many  of  us  bave  suffered  by  the  want  of 
a  regular  supply  of  coals  during  the  frost  ;  but  thcse  privations  will 
Boon  be  forgotten  in  a  génial  spring.  I  never  recoUect  of  seeing  the 
winter  crops  and  grasses  retain  their  vigour  and  verdure  so  much  dur* 
ing  a  long-continued  frost,  and  trust  they  will  meet  with  mi  seriouf 
check  ta  blast  our  hopes  of  an  abundant  crop.  For  many  years  there 
bas  not  been  such  a  favourable  season  for  carting  manure,  &c.  and 
very  little  of  that  work  remains  to  be  performed. 

Live-stock  of  every  description  is  rather  brisker  io  sale  since  Christ* 
mas,  and  sheep  and  miik^cows  bave  advanced  a  little  in  priée.  Fatted 
beasts  bave  not  paid  well.  Our  corn-markets  remain  steady,  withoul 
any  material  altération  in  price  since  last  quotation. — SQth  January^ 

Cumberland  Quarterl//  Report. 

In  the  last  quarter  we  hâve  had  rain  in  November  SS2  inchas) 
December  2.09  ;  and  July  1.71  :  toUl  10.72  inches. 

Very  little  bas  been  done  in  the  way  of  winter>fallowing.  The 
month  of  November  was  excessively  wet,  and  since  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, the  plough  bas  been  wholly  set  at  rest  by  frost.  We  bave 
had  rather  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  covered  the  ground  fironi 
the  12th  to  the  28th  of  January.  A  pretty  rapid  and  regular  thaw 
eommenced  on  the  27th,  and  being  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  rain, 
Turnipit,  upon  the  ground,  bave  sustatned  less  injury  than  couldbave 
been  expected.  The  mode  of  preserving  that  valuabl&root»  recom* 
mended  by  your  correspondent  II.  H.  of  East-Lothian,  in  the  Nura- 
ber  of  the  Farmcr's  Magazine  for  August  last,  is  perhaps  the  besl 
kithcrto  practised» 

When  the  late  severe  frost  set  in,  winter  corn  looked  remarkably 
bealthy, — nor  is  its  appearance,  at  présent,  much  less  promising* 
But  the  uplifting  of  the  pkints  by  fro.<t  is  always  prejudicial  to  tbem» 
«s  it  prcvents  the  spring  roots  from  striking  the  ground  freelyi  par* 
ticularly  if  aucceeded  by  dry  sharp  wînd«  in  the  œontha  of  March 
1^  A|)ril. 
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The  priées  of  farm  prodace  appear  to  bave  setUed  to  a  pertna- 
nently  low  rate.  For  though  there  h  a  brisk  demand  for  Hor^s  of 
the  farming  description,  they  do  not  bring  one  half  the  rooney  they 
sold  for  in  1813.  Beef  5s.  per  stone,  sînking  offal  ;  Wheat  48.  lOd. 
per  Winchester  bushel  ;  Barley  28.  lOd.  ;  and  Oats  Is.  9d.  ;  Potatoes 
l^d.  per  stone. 

Nothing  can  show  the  low  price  of  farm  produce  more  fuUy  than 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  Wigton  Workhouse,  where  they  are 
plenttfully  supplied  with  the  best  articles.  The  présent  expense  in 
food  for  one  person  weekly,  is  as  follows  : — Bread  and  Oatmeal  4jd.  ; 
animal  food  4^.  ;  Milk  2^d.  ;  Potatoes  Ofd.  ;  Sait  O^d.;  other  things 
l^d.  ;  loss  by  fractions  on  the  above  articles  O^d.;  total,  Is.  2d.  per 
week.  Thèse  estimâtes  are  made  upon  the  actual  consuroption  of  2(^ 
weeks— ^the  average  number  of  the  family  is  21  persons  ;  and  ail  the 
articles  are  bought  at  the  full  market  priées,  as  no  contract  supplies 
are  resorted  to. 

A  great  fall  took  place  in  the  wages  of  farm  servants  at  the  Car- 
liste hiring,  held  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  foUowing  estimâtes 
will  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  annual  wages  of  an  able  bodied 
farm  servant,  hired  into  the  house,  having  board  and  lodging  besides  ; 
according  to  the  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas  half-yearly  hirings  heid 
at  Carlisle.  1807,  24/.  Ss.  7d.  ;  1810,  24/.  3s.  7d.;  1812,  23/.  8s. 
1814,21/.  16s.  lOd.;  1820,  16^  7s.  7d.  ;  1822,  14/.  16it.5d.;  and 
1823,  according  to  the  last  Martinmas  hiring,  10/.  18s»  5d* 

If  Wheat  could  be  afforded  for  988.  per  quarter  i»  1807  ;  95s.  in 
1812;  88s.  9d.  per  quarter  in  1814;  and  66s.  6d.  in  1820;  in  1823, 
it  can  be  afforded  for  44'8.  4d.  per  quarter.  Thèse  we  consider  the 
actual  priées  of  Wheat  in  each  of  thèse  years,  as  regulated  by  the 
cost  of  production  ;  and  to  which  average  priées  are  uniformly  ac« 
commodated.  Tberefore,  as  the  priée  of  labour  bas  fallen  more 
than  50  per  cent,  since  the  year  1810,  the  average  priée  of  Wheat 
nay  be  expected  to  fall  in  an  equal  proportion,  should  the  Legkla* 
ture  persist  in  the  continuance  of  gold  at  3/.  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce. 

We,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  price  of  labour  is  notyetat  the 
lowest;  and  tliat  the  average  price  of  Wheat  may  not  be  morci  in 
the  next  twenty  years,  than  42s.  per  quarter. 

Cornlaws  never  bave,  nor  ever  can  raise  the  permanent  price  of 
Corn.  In  truth,  we  are  satisfied  they  emanate  from  the  grossest  ig« 
Dorance.  Neither  the  Corn-laws  of  1683,  nor  thoi>e  of  1765,  1774» 
1792,  1805,  and  1815  ever  answered  the  end  contemplated. — 31^ 
Januart/. 

Report  Jrom  the  Neighbourkood  of  Lancaster* 

Thc  frost  has  been  more  intense  and  of  longer  continuance  thîs 
winter  than  for  scveral  years  past.  Last  week  we  had  a  very  fine 
mild  thaw,  but  the  frost  has  now  commenced  again  with  severity, 
âccompanied  with  a  covering  of  snow.  We  hâve  scarcely  any  re« 
mark  to  niake  an  the  labours  of  the  former^  for  they  hâve  been  for 
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■everal  weeks  generally  suspended,  except  for  Uie  carting  ùî  maïKire 
and  thrashing.  Grain  proves  very  weli  from  the  Straw,  and  is  of 
good  quality.  Markets  are  vcry  heavy.  Wheat  6s.  Sd»  per  Win- 
chester bushel  ;  Oatmeal  24fS.  per  load  of  240  lib. 

Becf  is  Sd.  to  5d<  ;  Mutton  4d.  to  5d.  ;  Veal  ^à.  to  5d.  ;  Pork  Sd^ 
to  ^^i\,  perlib.  ;  Potatoes  plentifuland  very  good  at  Is^  6d.percwt.; 
Butter  Is.  per  18  oz. 

Labour  lias  not  been  so  scarce  hère  as  in  soffie  parta^  and  there  » 
prospect  of  plenty  of  work  for  spring  and  suaimer,  for  we  are  going 
to  hâve  near  three  miles  of  canal  eut  ;  a  branch  from  the  Lancaster  ca- 
nal to  the  Irish  sea,  a  few  miles  south  of  Laneaster  with  seven  locks. 

Also  8omc  divisions  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Lancaster  to  Pres- 
ton,&c.about  five  miles  in  length. 

The  farmers  are  very  much  redueed  in  property^  rents  not  baving 
gîven  way  simultaneously  with  the  réduction  in  the  price  of  po- 
duce. 

If  thîs  weather  continue,  fodder  will  become  scarce«  Hay  is  now 
telling  at  9d.  per  stone. — 5th  Feb. 

Quartcrly  Repart  for  Norfolk. 

Ti  LL  withîn  the  last  month,  the  season  has  been  remarkably  mild 
and  open.  The  Wheat  sowing  was  concluded  under  very  favourable 
circumstances,  and  the  seed  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the 
ground  ;  so  that  in  November  the  Wheat  fields  presented  a  more 
than  cotnmon  luxuriant  appearance.  A  vast  breadth  was  depoiited 
by  the  mcthod  called  dibbiing,— a  System  than  which  none  is  better 
when  performcd  so  well  as  it  usually  is  in  this  county  and  in  Suf<« 
folk  ;  and  il  has  this  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  it  enablet 
the  poor  man  with  a  large  family  to  turn  ail  his  children  to  account  ; 
a  circumstance  not  practicable  at  any  other  agricultural  work.  It 
is  really  astonishing  in  traversing  thèse  two  counties  at  WheaUd 
time  (as  it  is  provincially  termed  hère)  to  see  the  number  of  little 
brats  dropping  after  their  fathers  and  mothers  (for  women  as  well  as 
mcn  are  pressed  into  the  service  and  are  equally  aufoU  at  the  work)^ 
and  it  is  still  more  surpriaing  at  the  coming  up  of  the  Wheat,  to  see 
the  regularity  with  which  the  work  has  been  donc,  more  especialljT 
when  it  is  considered  how  many  différent  hands  hâve  been  employed 
about  the  business.  The  earnings  made  at  this  work  are  tolerably  good, 
and  they  are  made  too  at  a  time  when  employment  is  otherwiae 
slack.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  driU 
and  dibble  husbandry.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  a  goeâ  deal  of 
bothy  and  his  opinion  may  be  given  as  follows  : — In  ail  cases  where 
land  is  foui,  drUl^  and  at  not  less  than  nine  inches  distance  between 
the  rows  ;  this  will  enable  you  to  clean  the  land  both  with  horse  and 
hand-hoes.  Of  the  former,  Biaikie's  inverted  hoes  are  by  far  the 
most  effective.  But  where  land  is  already  clean,  diùble;  for  this  prac- 
ticc,  xvften  kcU  done,  invariably  givcs  the  greatcst  produce  and  the 
best  sample.  Thercfore  drilling,  though  a  beautiîul  opération,  ia 
clÛL'ây  advisablc  as  a  préparation  for  dibbling  ;  for  it  is  always  wortb 
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vhile  sacrificing  a  trîflo  of  the  produce  in  order  to  gel  ymir  laml 
clean.  But  tt  may  be  alleged,  that  the  seeds  of  8ome  weeds,  such 
as  Poppies  and  Carlicks  are  more  prévalent  in  certain  seasons  than 
in  others,  and  do  not  60  much  dépend  on  previous  cleanness  of  tîlth 
as  on  the  mildness  of  the  weather  ;  and  such  being  the  case»  would 
\l  not  always  be  better  to  be  on  the  safè  side  by  dnîUng  ?  In  answef 
tu  this,  it  tnay  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  a  practice  which  has  obtaînip 
ed  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk  ;  on  the  lighter  aoils  of  which,  Poppies 
are  very  troublesome  ;  but  which  practice  we  think  may  be  consider* 
ably  extendcd,  and  with  great  advantage— it  is  this:  From  the  in^ 
stant  the  Wheat  makes  its  appearance  above  ground,  to  pafs  a  bush 
harrow  over  the  field  in  a  morning  nhen  the  young  èlade  is  moisir  or 
in  the  day  time  during  a  fog»  but  io  stop  xvhen  the  sur/àce  is  dry.  Il 
ought  to  dade  as  we  term  it,  that  is,  drag  heavy,  like  passing  over 
mortar.  The  mechod  wilJ  be  thought  singular»  and  perhaps  ridicuv 
lous.  Its  advantagcs  are  thèse.  The  bush  harrowing,  when  the  sur^ 
face  is  moist,  renders  the  land  nearly  as  firm  as  a  road,  when  it  be- 
cornes  dry  ;  and  a  sort  of  crust  is  thereby  formed,  which  answers  th^ 
double  purpose  of  giving  the  Grain  a  firm  hold  of  the  earth  (for 
Wheat  flo  scrved  is  never  root-Jallen)  at  the  saroe  time  that  this  crust 
prevents  tho  seeds  from  making  their  way  through  it.  Thus  the 
crop  is  kept  clcan  at  comparattvely  a  trifling  expense,  for  every  one 
knows  the  cost  and  trouble  of  getting  rid  of  Poppies  when  once  they 
are  sufiered  to  get  the  m  aster.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  o« 
peration  of  bu^ing  ought  to  be  repeated  at  intervais  during  the 
wtnter  or  early  in  the  spring  ;  but  not  continued  to  the  injury  of  thç 
plant.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  severe  weather  during  the 
month  of  January  ;  but  the  amount  of  snow  though  heavy  on  onQ 
day  (the  15th)  is  by  no  means  very  great.  Within  the  last  week» 
bowever,  a  favourable  change  has  taken  place.  AU  appearance  of 
snow  has  vanished,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  navigable  rivers,  which 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  hâve  been  locked  up  in  ice,  will  speedily 
be  reopened. 

Notfaing  worth  noticing  in  our  Corn-markets.  Best  Wheats  are 
selling  at  38s.  to  408.  ;  Malting  Barley  at  688.  to  SOs.  per  quarter.  • 

The  markets  for  Cattle  are  b^îsker  of  late,  owing  to  the  demand 
in  Smithfield  for  good  Beef  and  Mutton.  The  Turnip  crop  is,  it  if 
thoughty  materially  injured  by  the  iate  frosts.^— Sl«^  January» 

Quarterly  Report  Jrom  Yorkshire. 

Thb  weather,  uiitil  about  the  lOth  of  November,  continued  very 
fine  and  mild  ;  the  thermomcter  frequently  rising  to  59  or  60  in  the 
fchadj^.  From  that  time  to  the  9th  of  December  mi^u  be  ^ernied 
wet,  then  fine,  with  gcntle  frosts  until  Christmas,  about  which  time 
^e  had  more  severe  frosts  ;  but  the  weather  continued  changeable 
pntil  the  lOtb  of  January,  when  the  frost  set  in  more  severe,  follow- 
ed  by  repeated  falls  of  snow,  which  rqfnained  a  considérable  deptb 
pD  the  ground  without  drifting,  so  as  to  préserve  every  thing  in  the 
ground  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  The  thermomcter  herc  lias 
jiot  bcea  bclow  18  degrees,  to  which 4t  fçli  on  the  l^th  uud  IDih  ii^- 
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Ktant  ;  but  it  has  probably  been  lower  at  a  greater  distance  from  tbe 
sea,  as  the  wind  has  mostly  bloiirn  from  the  eastward.  Since  the 
27thy  wc  hâve  had  a  very  fine  thaw,  which  has  produced  partial 
fioodsy  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mow  has  melted* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Tartety  of  weather  during  the  last  quarter 
has  been  favourable  for  getting  forward  ail  the  opérations  of  tlie 
season. 

The  Pastures  retained  their  verdure,  and  continued  to  grow  unu« 
sually  late  in  the  season,  which  very  much  put  oif  the  consumption 
of  Hay  and  Turnips. 

The  autumn  sown  Wheat  looks  very  promising  ;  and  as  the  weather 
was  very  favourable  for  late  sowing,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  less 
than  usual  sown  in  the  spring  ;  indeed  little  reroains  to  sow  except 
the  Turnip  land,  which  it  has  of  late  become  a  common  practice  to 
sow  with  Talavera,  as  that  variety  is  found  to  be  much  better  adapt- 
ed  to  spring  than  autumn  sowing. 

There  is  nothing  going  forward  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  can 
render  a  Report  interesting  ;  and  ail  the  world  is  too  well  acquaint- 
cd  with  the  peculiar  hardships  under  which  agriculture  is  iabouring, 
to  render  it  necessary  to  allude  to  them.  Happy  should  I  be,  could 
I  point  your  attention  to  any  object  which  could  affbrd  a  hope  of 
improvement  ;  but  as  yet  we  know  not  which  way  to  look  for  aoy 
bri^hter  prospect. 

The  Corn  markets  remaîn  much  the  same  as  last  Report.  Best 
Whcat  is  selling  at  about  40$.  per  quarter;  Oats  14s.  to  18s.;  Beana 
238.  to  26s.  ;  Peas  22s.  to  28s.  Butchcr's  méat  is  a  little  higher. 
Beef  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  stonc  ;  Mutton  S^d.  to  4d.  pcr  lib.— 30/A 
January. 


NOTICE. 
OuR  correspendent  S,  who  sent  us  the  Article  on  the  Block  Plough, 
inserted  at  page  406  of  the  No.  pub!it»hed  last  November,  is  re- 
quested  to  faveur  us  with  a  more  particular  description,  and  a  drawing 
of  the  Implement.  As  several  of  our  friends  hâve  applied  for  informa* 
tion,  which  we  would  wish  to  furnish  them  with  before  anotber  No* 
}s  published  ;  it  would  be  obliging  if  S  would  write  to  us  upon  the 
subjcct  as  soon  as  this  comes  under  his  eye  ;  and  if  he  desires  it,  his 
pâme  shall  be  concealed. 

No.  XCIV.  mil  be  pubHshed  on  the  second  Monday  qf  May. 


KJinhurgh  : — Print«<l  !»y  J.  HitchiMon, 
for  Uie  Ilt'ii-*  of  D.  Willison. 
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Oburoaiions  en  the  BUlJar  Àuiriaiaing  and  JStiablisMng  Ihd^ 
fçrmiiy  qf  fVeigAis  and  Measuret,  mno  im  tbe  Haute  itf  Cam* 
mons  :  siAmitUd  to  the  coasideraiùm  ^  the  Chamber  (^  Com^ 
merce  qf  the  Cky  of  Glaigau).    Bt  oITe  or  theib  Numbks. 

A  Bill  was  lately  broug^t  into  Parliament  for  ascertiui^Dg 
^^  and  establishing  Uniifbnnity  bf  -Weights  and  Mèasuireiy 
whicb,  after  being  amended  by  a  Committee  of  the  Ho^inè  ôf 
Gommons,  was  reprinted  on  28th  February,  1823. 

It  is  intended  by  the  Commissioners  who  framed  the  présent 
Bill,  founded  upon  the  tleport  of  a  Select  Cçinmittee,  tnat  the 
Weights  and  Measures  which  already  exist  in  a  state  of  ao- 
knowledged  accuraçy  shall  be  preserved, — that  where  there  are 
discrepancies,  such  of  them  as  agrée  with  general.received  usage 
shall  be  selected, — and  that,  whcre  small  altérations  are  neces- 
sary,  the  new  or  improved  Measures  of  -Gapacity  shall  bear  a 
ftU^ple  rek^tion,^)  the  cxisUqg,  or  ,tP  th4S4)ewJStfmdia^  «Wi^ghts. 

But  the  Bill,  it  is  conceiv^,  in  its  prççent  sbape,  does  oot 
contain  n  system  of  Weights  and  Measures  calculated  Xo  ad- 
complish  the  professed  object  of  the  .Commissioners  and  Select 
Committee. 
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Measures  of  Extension  and  Superficies. 

The  Standards  for  Measures  of  Extension,  and  for  Superfi- 
cial  Measures,  are  yery  properl^  retained.  Th^  are  tfae  saine 
as  reqilired  by  tbe  Articles  of  Union  betvreen  Engfai^  and  Scot* 
land,  and  will  be  universally  approved. 

.  Measures  of  Capaciiy, 

0 

The  great  errors  and  important  defects  in  the  Bill  relate  ta 
Measures  of  Capacity,  .  Bjr  two  of .  tbe  clauses,  the  new  Gal- 
lon =277t'i  cubic  inche8,'is  of  greater  dimensions  than  the 
known  and  acknowledged  ancient  Stand^d  of  270  cubic  inches  : 
so  that  this  new  Gallon,  which  is  to  be  the  unit  and  only  Stand- 
ard Measure  of  Capacity,  if  adopted,  will  introduce  such  a  dé- 
viation from  established  castém,  as  must  necessarily  be  attend- 
ed  with  mischievous  conséquences. 

The  clauses  are — (page  3),  That  the  Standard  Measure  of 
Capacity,  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods,  <  shall  be  the 
1  Gallon  containing  teu  pounds  Avoirdupois  weight  of  dbtiUed 
^  w^ter,  weighed  in  air  at  the  température  of  62^  of  Fahrenheit's 
^  Tjbermometer,  the  Barometer  being  at  30  inches.  '  And 
again — (page  6),  It  shall  be  lawful  îor  Magistrates  to  ascer- 
tam  the  content  of  any  Measure  of  Capacity,  <  by  direct  refer- 
^.ence  to  the  weight  of  rain  or  pure  water  which  such  Measure 

<  is  capable  of  containing  ;  ten  pounds,  Avoirdupois  weight,  pf 

<  such  water,  at  the  température  of  62*  by  Fahrenheit's  Ther- 
^mometer,  being  the  Standard  ascertained  by  this  Act;  the 
^  same  being  in  bulk  equal  to  277*274  cubic  inches  :  '  * — conse- 
quently,  one  pound  is  equal  in  bulk  to  27*7274  cubic  inches  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  such  water  k 
2^2.458  grains,  f 

AU  Measures  are  to  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples  of  thia 
Gallon:  viz. — 

The  Quart  =  ^of  a  Gallon. 

The  Pint  =  J  of     do. 

2  Gallons  ==  a  Peck. 

8  Gallons  =  a  Bushel  ;  and 

8  Bushels  =  a  Quarter. 


•  The  Gallon,  as  defined  in  the  Bill,  is  =     277.274  cubic  indies  ; 
consequently  the  Bushel  =  277.274  X  8,  =  2218.192        do. 
and  the  Quarter  =  2218.192  x  8,  -  -  -  =17745.536        do. 
r=  10.27057  cubic  feet,  or  nearly  IOV7  c^hic  feet. 

t  The  pound  Avoirdupois  is  defined  in  the  Bill  to  be.700D  grains 
and  TT.i^f  =  252.458,  or,  more  exactly,  252*45785. 


IMS.  Weif^  ùrid  Mmmntl  tan 

.  If  this  ^arged  gallon  shall  unfbrtnnately  be  adopted,  aU 
measures  of  capacity,  botb  for  liquids  and,  dry  good09  will  be  aug^ 
mented  considerably  beyond  gênerai -usage.  The  Bushdi  and 
Quarter  will  be  increased  more  than  S  per^  cent  above  the 
known  standards,  and  thus  much  confusion  will  be  created. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  the  new  measures,  par* 
tîcularly  of  the  larger  dénominations,  as  little*di£ferent  as  pos- 
sible from  those  at  présent  in  common  use.  By  adopting  the 
Exchequer  Grallon  *  of  270  cubic  inches,  pressed  upon  pub- 
lic attention  by  Dr  Rotheram  in  the  year  1791,  and  by  rro» 
fessor  Playfair  in  the  year  1812,  a  simple  System  is  at  once  ob« 
tained.  The  Bushel  will  be  2160  cubtc  inches,  or  1^  cubic 
feet,  and  the  Quarter  17280  cubic  inches,  or  ten  culnc  feet* 

Weights. 

Thèse  Measures  may  be  connected  with  our  Weights  by  the 
inost  obvions  analogy,  and  most  perfect  coincidence.  ïf  the 
Bill  is  so  framed  as  to  constitute  tne  pound  Âvoirdupois  6980 
grains,  or  more  exacdy  6979.959  grams  ;  then  it  foUows,  that 
1000  ounces,  or  62^  pounds  of  rain  water,  f  at  62^  of  tempéra^ 
ture^  are  precisely  equal  in  bulk  to  one  cubic  foot,  and  10000 
ounces,  or  625  pounds  of  such  water  equal  in  bqlk  to  one 
quarter. 

By  the  Bill,  the  pound  Avoirdupois  is  defined  to  be  7000 
grains,  and  consequently  the  ounce  437^  gndns  ;  but.the  pound 
ought  to  be  6980  grains,  as  above  stuted,  and,  of  course,  the 
ounce  ^%^\  grains,  so  as  to  connect  Weights  and  Measures  by 
a  simple  ratio  :  or,  in  the  words  of  Professer  Playfair,  '  thîe 
*  Standard  Ounce  ought  to  be  the  weight  of  the  lOOOddi  part 
^  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  *  at  the  température  of  62^  by  Fah- 
renheit's  Thermometer.    Thus,  there  will  be  great  fistciE^  in 

*  By  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  '  the  Gallon  measure 

<  in  the  Exchequer,  contaias  270.4  cubic  inches.'  It  was  probably 
btended  to  contain  270  cubic  mche8=  3'  X  10.  The  Committea 
State,  that  '  the  définition  of  a  \^nche8ter  Bushel,  in  the  Act  of 
'  King  VTilliam  (13  W.  Ml.  Cap.  5.),  for  laying  a  du^  on  Malt, 
'  seems  to  hâve  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  faoUitating  the  con« 
'  struction  of  cylindrical  measures,  b^  a  near  cobcidence,  without 

<  minute  fractions.    From  this  définition,  the  dry  gallon  would  con- 

<  sist  of  268.803  cubic  inches.  ' 

t  Weight  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot  is  1728  X  252.458=486247.424 
grains  ;  and  ^ig^Utg^  =  62.5  pounds  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot  ;  and 
!!îît*f*^  =  999.994,  or,  in  even  numbers  =  1000  ounces  of  water 
in  a  cubic  foot. 

K2 


dikalstim  )tlie  ccidiîad  «aHeato  of  eylindoM»  «nd  ioBraMÉ  < 
obteinad  'fot  tbe  «oratruction  df  (cylindrical  meMoves. 

Thèse  «âvmnniges,  «nd  »tbe  :henefiu  ^hidi  must  «anli 
Science  «s  weU  as  iCommerce,  i>^  tlie  adoption  loF  itliis  tin 

S  stem,  'wtli  be  aftBPvrapds  shown  m  m  sepurate  «puUicaliaii, 
t  wrîter  ^  Ais  'paper. 

Whm  tbe  Weigbto^aiid  Meamires  are  «immged  mcoerdiii 
a  wabi  inoreasing  and  decreasiog  from  the  same  root  in  i 
nttricfd  mtie^  «noh  rinplicity,  -ease  4ind  perspicd^,  ^U 
introdaced  into  éH  traniaetroâB  of 'busineMi  wkere  calcnkl 
are  neoessary»  as  will  présent  the  mmiberieM  mistakes 
errors  wfaich  are>âai]y  happening. 

The  altaimtiant  now  auggiAtad,  1t  is  bopod^  mîX\  be  fo 
useful  amendments  of  this  Bill,  and  productive  of  impor 
advantages,  by  laying  the  Foundation  for  accurate  method 
caicolation»  oTvreat^implicity  and  eesy  application. 

The  annesced  Tables  give  a  conneeted  view  of  this  mtei 
Wmfatsand  Measoret;  and  the  attention^  die  reamr  k 
VMtedtothe  ?ery  near  con^mity  tX  thie -«ystemof  W^ij 
with  Ae  récent  «il^r  ooinage.  ¥iy%  shllUngs  «f  mint  «i 
wi%h  496.^6  grains;  thmexceedmgtiieél^t'SlMMkid'OiJ 

A  MSMBKB  QF  XHE  CbAMBSI 

Sfitt  JHordiy  182S. 

In  the  W£iGHTB.and  l^fs^auBES  Bvli^  at  jiresentlbefore 
Houseof  Commonsy  the  English  Standard  Jdîea&uroBiaf  Ex 
Sfon,  and  consequentlj  of  Superficies^  are  retaintdj  and 
leQgdi  of  the  Pendulum  for  regulating  Measare^  .i«  aU  s 
agesy  iÎB  àccurately  ascertained  =  39.1393  inches. — The  M 
SURES  of  Capacitt  andl^EioHTS  shoùld  be  re-considered. 

'Vin  Comndssioners  of  Wèi^bts  and  Measiires,  and  A 
ComiBlittee,  reconnnend  4at  àld  snb-diTÎsSons  be  rdén 
Thèse  diridons  nmy  be  preserved,  and  «ncient  -nsi^  ce 
nned;  .Iratstifl  it  is4>roper  to  adept  the  Knary  Scale»  or^ 
nés  ;in  mmetrical  proportion,  Ihe  common  ratbJi  andl 
rqAJlortlMr  rd«tiûns  obvions* 
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TO  THE  COKDUCTOB  OF  THE  FARMEb's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Value  ofPoiaioe%.    By  William  Aiton,  Esq, 

Hawikon. 
Sir, 

I  hâve  read  with  pleasure  in  your  last  Number,  the  re* 
marks  of  a  Mid-Lothian  gendeman,  who  subscribes  his  paper 
'  £•  N.,  '  exposing  Uie  radical  devices  bf  those  who  ascribe  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  to  the  use  of  potatoes»  and  wish  the  cal« 
tivation  of  that  root  to  be  abandoned.  6uch  absurdity,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  corne,  or  from  whatever  motives  it  may 
proceed,  ought  to  be  exposed.  For,  though  it  is  not  likely  to 
mduce  manv  to  abandon  the  use  of  potatoes,  yet  as  it  has  an 
évident  tendency  to  render  those  who  are,  from  their  poverty, 
compelled  to  live  chiefly  on  them,  discontented  and  unhappy, 

iand  I  can  see  no  other  motive  such  writers  can  hâve  in  view), 
\  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  their  conduct.  In  doing  so,  it  is  scarcely  more  ne- 
ccssary  to  point  out  the  value  of  that  excellent  root,  than  it 
would  be  to  enlarge  on  the  high  worth  of  wheat,  oats,  butcher- 
meat,  or  dairy  produce,  as  buman  food.  The  discovery  and 
importation  into  Europe  of  the  potato,  hâve  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  modem  âges,  for  which  every  good  man 
will  be  grateful.  And  to  attempt  to  render  the  lower  orders 
discontented  and  unhappy  in  the  use  of  that  species  of  food,  is 
cruel  to  them,  and  ungrateful  to  the  bountiful  Giver.  Every 
person  may  hâve  heard  poor  people  complain,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  potatoes  with  milk,  herrings,  or  sait  ; 
and  they  must  be  hard-hearted  indeed,  who  would  not  wish  to 
see  their  fellow- créatures  provided  with  a  tasting  of  still  richer 
fare.  But  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  poor  of  that  species  of 
food,  or  to  induce  the  farmer  to  discontinue  its  cultivation,  is 
the  height  of  absurdity,  especially  wh^i  it  proceeds  from  poli- 
tical  motives. 

The  first  complaint  ever  I  heard  against  the  use  of  potatoes, 
was  published  by  Mr  Cobbett,  in  his  Begister  in  theyear  1813; 
and  as  that  gentleman  is  one  of  those  wno  avow  it  to  be  pro- 
per  to  oppose  every  measure  of  Government  that  is  right,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  wron^  provided  such  opposition  can  serve 
to  embarrass  the  ministry,  I  considered  his  clamour  about  the 
use  of  potatoes,  as  an  attempt  to  render  the  lower  orders  dis- 
contented. He  termed  potatoes  ^  the  root  of  nUseryi*  and  said 
they  naturally  and  inevitably  prodttccd  ^jUthinêss^  and  ail  its 
concomitant  vices,  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor  ;  '—that  they 
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were  ^  more  injurious  to  the  human  race,  than  eren  that  loath- 
aome  disease  wnich  win  iAiptoited  frôm  thé  saine  otahtry,  about 
the  same  period  as  the  potato.  '  Now,  I  would  ask,  in  what 
other  light  can  such  déclamation  b'é  considered»  excépt  as  the 
ravings  of  a  fool|  or  the  déceptions  of  a  knave  ?  Of  a  fool,  if  he 
really  believed  what  he  wrote — and  of  a  rogue,  if  he  metely 
trànted  to  deceite  the  pôor,  and  render  them  nnhappy. 

Mr  Cobbétt  àrgd^,  that  potatoes  cannot  be  profiitablj  cou* 
^értéd  into  bread.  TUii^  is  so  far  true.  Btit  they  do'  not  need  tô 
tie  conVetted  into  bread,  for  Nature  bas  formed  them  into  sôine» 
ihiii^  that  answers  nearly  thé  same  purpose.  They  are  eaten  with 
btitcHër*méàt,  with  préparations  of  rôilk^  aiid  with  yariùuS  ôthef 
kinds  of  food,  the  same  as  bread,  atid  as  à  sttbstitute  fof  bread;  and 
whén  enriched  with  thèse  additions,  they  form  excellent  food.  But 
if  roots  are  to  be  rejectèdj  when  they  cànnot  bè  fortbed  i&td  bread, 
théii  we  shall  haTe  to  abandon  carrots,  parénips  and  turnips,  as 
Wfell  as  potatoes.  Mr  Cobbett  compares  the  potatoes  to  wfaeat» 
and  rejects  them  because  they  do  n6t  yiéld  a  twèritieth  part  df 
tbe  tiotit  (bat  is  obuinéd  ffom  tehèat*  But  Mr  Cobbètt  ousrfat 
to  consider,  that  ihankind  do  hot  lire  hy  brèad  àlotié  ;  alld  that 
the  vegetable  mnciîacé  with  whidh  the  pfotato»  thè  cdrrc^  tbè 
pâi*snip,  &c.,  àbôtind^  fdrms  a  wholésome  and  nutritive  food,  as 
Wëll  as  the  âirinàcebus  matter  of  which  breàd  is  ihàde;  Pota^ 
toes  contain  such  a  happy  mixture  ôf  flour  and  tegetàble  inÉt- 
ter,  as  to  rendér  theth  a  pàlatable  âhd  nutritive  food,  èveti  with- 
put  much  Cookery  or  enrichiiig  matter;  and,  beside  hntiian 
Ibod,  they  are  of  greàt  usé  in  feeding  evëiy  S[iécies  of  agrictd- 
turàl  live-stock. 

E.  N.  concludes^  from  the  comparative  ^ricés  at  which  potà^ 
ioes  aiid  oatmëal  are  sold,  that  two  becks  of  the  foMe^  tonUlli 
hb  mbre  ifood  thàti  one  peck  of  the  làtter.  The  petk  of  pdtà^ 
ïùes  vàiries  sd  intich  ifa  uifièreht  comitiës^  that  it  »  iiot  easy  to 
calculàtë  bn  thé  Subjekrt.  '  i  am  rathër  dls^kised  to  belièVé,  hbtlr- 
evër,  that  a  peck  âhd  a  half  of  potâtoës  contain  ÏA  iHuch  hdman 
aliment  as  a  peck  of  oatmeal.  The  meal  is  no  donbt  ft  ihbrè 
Bôlid  and  substilnUal  tbod  Ihàh  ihe  ^tàtoes*  blit  thé  làttër  are 
aà  palatabie  ând  ivholësdme^  and,  as  £;  N;  dbs^fvës^  ^JÔ/  thé 
heÙy  *  heiiet  than  thë  same  value  of  meal.  It  is  tidt  agrèeable^ 
hoiAréver,  for  any  pèrton  to  feed  entirely  on  6ne  species  of  ali* 
ment  ;  but  I  do  nôt  perceive  that  any  person  hâs  greater  aver^ 
sibn  tô  ^btatbes,  thâh  to  farinaceobs  substances^  as  tbeir  con^ 
iBtant  food  ;  atid  the  former  are  capable  of  béing  easiér  dressed 
inlo  varioUs  dishes,  with  a  sihall  JBupfily  of  efarichments,  tbaH 
éven  oâtmeal  ÔT  flour. 

1  àm  ftlsb  of  o)[)iniot),  that  altHôûgh  Ë.  K.  may  bë  torrect»  ili 


calealatififr  tfie  Mdréh  yreldèd  bj  potàtoes,  at  ôiïe-tênth  oiily  of 
tbeir  weignt,  Jet  he  runs  into  the  saâie  érror  with  Mr  Cobbet^ 
in  supfiosing  that  the  other  nine  parts  '  go  off  in  water  or  otber 
iMeleâs  matter.  '  The  mucilaginoas  iiiatler  in  the  potato,  the 
carroty  and  other  roots  and  vegètables,  form  the*  food  of  man- 
kmd,  as  well  as  the  ffonr  or  starch  found  in  thèse  or  other 
plants.  When  starch  is  niiade  from  wheat  or  oats,  a  part  of  the 
i^èight  of  the  grain  is  thrown  off,  as  incapable  offorming  starch. 
Bot  it  does  iiot  fbllôw^  that  s'àdi  réfuse  is  iiot  fbod,  when  sack 
grain  is  madé  into  iiieâl  or  flour,  àrid  ihe^  formed  into  bread 
or  porridge.  Bi-éad  i§  nof  imde  ôf  starch,  bat  of  flour  or 
ineal  ;  and  the  VegetsÉllé  mucilage  whidj  is  rcjected  bi  manu- 
fiKturitig  starch,  is  prèserVed  in  iflaking  thé  former»  and  ùpfh 
rates  in  rofmin^  thé  bread. 

T&k  bollsj  ôr  160  petks  of  oats  per  acre,  is  far  more  thatf  a 
tneditiiri  retiirn  ;  #hiié  700  pêcks  of  potatoes  does  not  ekcetfd 
an  aTcragé  teturti  on  goôd  lalid.  Accordirig  to  Mf  E.  N/s 
stiltement,  6f  the  comparative  yâlue  in  fôôd  cf  thesé  two  spéeiek 
of  crop,  an  acre  of  potatoes  yields  as  innch  food  as  two  acfes  6t 
oom,  at  eleven  boUs  per  acre  ;  or  equal  to  three  acres  ôf  ôats, 
of  a  médium  crop.  And  siirely  thé  two-thirds  of  the  potatoc^ 
and  the  improvement  ï&t  <iext  cropi  (%A\y  indeibnifj  thé  fiiMMIr 
for  dung  and  labour.  Btit  it  woiild  bé  absurd  to  say  more  on 
the  utlH^  of  potatoes,  which  Hô  mân  of  ÉcUhd  seAsé  tâoA  integrity 
caâ  dbftbt.     I  aÉi,  &C4 

WlUL.  AlTOH. 


±0  THÈ  ODNDUCTOB  ÔF  THB  VARBÉBtl'a  MAGAaiNB* 

Benmrii  on  Capiam  Ntq^$  DreatiK  ah  Siart  Fttrmbêg. 

S1B9 

SoME  TIME  about  the  begtilning  of  Novetnber  last» 
a  book  writteh  by  the  Hôuoorable  Qiptaiil  Napier,  and  entitled 
'  A  Treatise  on  Praetical  Store- Farming,  '  was  introdooed  to 
the  world.  I  immediately  fell  in  with  it» liothad  not  then  con- 
Tenience  and  tiMe  to  give  it  an  attentive  And  leisurely  perusal  ; 
bat  I  thought  I  discovered  several  passages  in  it,  which  led  to 
erronéous  conclusions,  both  respecting  Sie  nature  and  prôpen- 
stties  of  sheep^  and  thé  é£Gect  or  influence  which  particular  pas» 
tures  hâve  on  the  constitution^  shape,  &c.  of  tne  individuab 
which  composé  the  stock  depasturinj;  it. 
Befere  poin&ig  ont  ood  fflamiiiing  thèse  eBcepûonaU^paa» 
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sages,  I  cannot  help  hère  noticiog,  that  Captain  Napiet  bas  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ettrick  Forest 
realiy  at  heart.  The  statements  throoghout  the  whote  of  his 
book  are  candid,  fair,  and  open  ;  his  experiments  on  the  stock 
and  Farm  of  Thirlestane  (wnich  at  this  time  he  holds  in  his  own 
hand)  impartially  stated  and  explained;  and  hence  ail  the  stor^ 
fiEirmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  themselves  running  the 
risk  of  experiment,  may,  or  may  not,  adopt  his  system.  of  ma- 
nagement. The  resuit  of  his  gênerai  management  is  now  un-- 
folded,  and  they  may  fall  in  with  what  thev  ^>prehend  is  ex- 
cellent in  it,  and  reject  what  they  apprdiend  is  improper. 

But  his  exertions  for  the  good  of  the  district  in  which  his 
estate  lies,  hâve  not  been  confined  to  the  hi^er  dass  of  inha- 
bitants. The  poor  in  the  place  hâve  been  more  sensibly  ben&- 
fited  by  his  ceaseless  exertions  for  their  comfort,  than  any  other 
order  of  men.  To  ail  whom  he  found  residing  on  his  estate  when 
he  settled  among  them,  he  built  neat  and  commodious  house% 
and  to  many  more  he  gave  employment,  and  thereby  put  intp 
their  hands  the  means  of  eaming  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  familles.  In  his  easy  and  familiar  manner,  he  never  ceases 
to  enforce  the  habits  of  sobriety,  careful  management»  and  inr 
dustry  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  him,  that» 

'  Take  him  ail  in  ail, 
They  never  looked  upon  his  like  before.  ' 

He  has  built  an  élégant  house,  and  named  it  Thirlestane  Castle; 
it  stands  ^  embosomcd  deep  'mong  Etterick's  grassy  braes,  '  and 
in  the  immédiate  rieighbourhood  of  the  lofty  and  now  hoary 
turrets  reared  by  his  ancestors,  two  liundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Étterick  Forest  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  linn,  which  looks  down 
both  upon  the  old  tower  and  the  présent  mansion  ;  but  their 
crooked  trunks  and  gnarled  branches  will  soon  be  hid  and  quite 
overtopped  by  the  beautiful  plantations  that  are  fast  rlsing  aboiit 
them. 

But  it  is  impossible,  Mr  Conductor,  that  a  man  can  excel  in 
every  point.  Captain  Napier,  though  he  has  done  much  for 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  higher  parts  of  Etterick 
Forest,  is  undoubtedly  wrong  in  some  things,  both  about  tbdr 
sheep  and  pasture.  Let  us  examine  his  First  Chi^ter,  entitled 
<  Local  Observations.  '  In  the  second  page,  he  says,  <  Tbb 
Southern  or  Pastoral  District,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  elevated 
régions  of  Liddesdale,  Cheviot,  and  Lammermuir,  is,  witk 
some  few  exceptions,  similar  in  pasture,  climate,  and  extemal 
appearance,  to  the  région  of  Etterick  Forest.  '  I  know  veiy 
itttle  of  Lammermuir  ;  l)ut  I  hâve  been  in  the  Chevioti  and  the 
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hills  of  Lidddy  and,  as  far  as  l'could*  notice^  the  sward-  which 
dodied  the&e  celebrated  mountains  was  more  genuine  and  tnie 
than  that  on  the  hills  of  the  Forest*  Owing  to  the  perpétuai 
dampness  and  cold  which  environ  the  Forest  hillSf  a  plentifol 
growth  of  fog  clothes  their  whole  surfiEU^  This  useless  produô* 
tion  détériorâtes  every  blade  of  srass  that  springs  through  it  ; 
and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  where  any  spot  is  dear  of  fog, 
jt  is  sweeter,  greener»  and  more  succulent.  No  doubt»  the  ex- 
istence of  fog  is  not  the  sole  or  primary  cause  of  the  badness  of 
a  sward  ;  but,  wherever  it  abounds,  it  créâtes  an  additional  damp- 
ness and  cold,  and  farther  steriliases  the  places  over  which  it 
spreads. 

But,  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  Forest  mountain  herb- 
age to  that  of  the  Cheviot  and  Liddel  pasturea,  we  must  look  for 
a  cause  still  more  remote  than  the  mère  prevalence  of  ibg  in  the 
former  mountainous  district  ;  and  that  is  the  open  or  porous 
State  of  the  soil  itself.  The  soil  from  which  the  mountain 
grasses  of  Etterick  Forest  spring,  is  generally  loose  and  in- 
compact ;  in  many  and  extensive  tracts,  it  is  mixed  with  moss 
and  sand,  which  render  it  still  more  so,  and  on  this  soil  an  a- 
bundant  covering  of  fog  always  prevails.  Now,  the  soil  on  the 
Cheviot,  and  much  of  Uie  Liddd  pastures,  is  more  consistent» 
firm  and  solid,  lying  close  upon  an  under  stratnm  of  fine  stone 
or  compact  gravel.  This  produces  a  sward  of  a  deeper  green 
than  ever  I  saw  exhibited  on  the  hills  of  Etterick,  and  it  is  of 
course  more  succulent  and  nourishiutf. 

Neither  can  I  apprdiend  but  that  Etterick  Forest  is  a  wetter 
district  than  any  of  the  others  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  similar 
in  respect  of  climate;  but  of  this  I  cao  bringno  direct  évidence, 
except  that,  by  actual  observation,  it  is  found  that  the  west  part 
of  Scotland  has  70  days  more  of  rain  than  the  countries  which 
lie  along  the  eastern  coast;  and  in  this  latter  division  is  Lam- 
mermuir  at  least  situated.  I  am  certain  that  the  shire  of  the 
Forest  is  wet — exceedingly  moist  and  wet  :  no  tract  of  country 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  has  a  chance  for  so  large  a  proportion 
of  rainy  weather;  for  those  elevated  ridges  that  stand  round  the 
sources  of  the  Esk  and  the  Etterick,  are  the  first  peaks  upon 
which  the  cloud  rests,  after  it  is  wafted  up  the  Channel  and  over 
the  Solwav  Frith.  Hère  its  density  is  oroken,  and  ail  along 
down  the  low  country  it  pours  its  copions  contents,  and  still  con- 
tinues unexhausted  ;  but  in  the  nçighbourhood  of  the  mountains 
themselves,  the  showers  are  alarming,  and  not  unusually  awfuL 
In  many  places,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  the  earth  is  actually 
heaving,  and  often  breaks  up,  leaving  a  dreadful  excavation  in 
die  surface,  and  scattering  death  antd  destraction  to  eYery  living 
thing  within  its  re^h. 


Agaln,  in  the  Bame  pag«^  be  wf%  *  Wheiwer  ibe  f^nmf 

*  surface  is  impregnated  with  the  greatest  degree  of  moutam^ 

*  there  are  tbe  sheep  fouad,  in  gênerai»  to  grow  tbe  largeit  ' 
If  by  moisture  in  the  snrfiice  is  meant  riebness  and  fertUity,  k 
is  doubtless  right  ;  but  if  by  moisture  is  meant  that  extraneoos 
wet,  which  some  soils  obsttnately  retmn,  it  is  as  undoubtidly 
wrong.  Wet  is  the  bane  both  or  sheep  and  of  sheep  pastore. 
It  is  iniraical  to  the  sheep  itself;  but  its  influence  on  the  oonstl- 
tntion  of  sheep,  as  it  acts  through  the  medtum  of  the  soil,  is 
stiil  more  powerful.  Indeed,  the  richest  pastores  we  no«r  see 
were  formerly  most  replète  with  moisture,  or  rather  starred 
with  excess  of  it  Complète  draining  has  drawn  from  tbe  soil 
that  cold  ungenial  wet,  so  averse  to  vegetâbie  life;  at  the  same 
time  the  aqtiatic  roots,  which  are  genently  so  stron?  and  large^ 
difprived  of  their  wonted  nourishment,  die  out  of  tne  soil^^  and 
their  remams  are  converted  into  a  strong  vegetable  monld,  the 
fertility  of  which,  for  manyyean,  is  altogeuier  inconceimble. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  a  sheep  tbat  is  ai  nathre  of  an  easy- 
lying,  gras^y  pasture,  is  both  lafger  and  .beavier  than  one  fima 
m  dry  arid  walk  ;  but  its  superior  weight  is  principally  owing  lo 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  Yiscera  ;  it  will  likely  be  more  thickly 
éiothed  with  fat,  which  will  help  a  little;  but,  in  a  native  from 
a  hard  dry  pasture,  the  component  parts  of  the  etfrcase^  sueh  as 
bones^  sinews,  &c.  will  be  as  strong  and  more  eompactiy  knit; 
tfnd  as  the  constitution  in  this  last  case  is  generally  soimd  and 
good,  it  will  ultimately  arrive,  by  artificial  feedbig,  at  a  greater 
wéifjht,  and  its  mutton  bé  more  delicious  and  juicy. 

The  sheép  on  a  moist  grassy  pasture,  Captain  Napier  adds, 
^  bear  a  heavier  fleece  of  woo),  of  a  ooarser  description  than 

*  su<ïh  as  is  produced  from  tbose  hills  of  a  drier  soil  and  ricber 

*  pasture.  '  That  the  fleece  is  heavier  on  a  gras!^  soil,  cannot 
be  denied  ;  but  that  it  is  of  a  coarser  description,  cannot  be 
granted. 

Thè  pasture  which  rears  a  sheep  every  way  proportionable  in 
èhâpe,  produces  also  wool  of  the  best  description.  Nay,  pro- 
priety  of  form,  and  excellency  of  wool,  are  so  intimately  con* 
tiected,  that  the  animal  no  sooner  begins  to  assume  a  wrong 
shape,  than  the  wool  immediately  dégénérâtes;  or,  briefly»  the 
paftture  which  mises  the  best  sheep  produces  the  b«t  wodl,  If 
duë  attention  be  given  to  the  last  article. 

I  do  not  apprehend,  that,  within  the  bounds  of  Ettériek 
Forest,  either  climate,  soil,  or  exposure,  has  so  much  influetiœ 
in  determining  the  quality  of  wool,  as  the  extemal  objecta  widi 
which  the  wool  is  in  pm'petual  contact.  Sand,  moss  atid  t6^ 
lodge  in  the  fleece^  and  entirely  absorb  that  natural  Juicè  nimA 
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m  ihexoMnâan  0f  good  imxiL  No  doubt  fpwitf  cf  iAood  JUm  «t 
the  bgttomof  ail  improyemenUi  whether  of  supe  <ir  W09I  ;  biA 
«herever  extraaeouB  substances  instnuale  tbeinsel^ws  iato  ÛHà 
imeriar  .of  ibe  fleece,  tbey  render  tbe  pile  dry  and  britde  ;  mfd 
lihcB  ibis  is  oontinued  year  after  year,  tbe  fleece  becomes  -baiiy 
and  tbickly  interspersra  with  dead  piles  of  wool,  in  spite  of 
•reiy  effoct  to  prevent  it  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  ffrower.  Ail  drjr 
pasUires  fiimish  tbese  obiects  wbich  insert  tbemselves  ampi^ 
tbeMool  tn  th^  greatest  plenty  ;  and  in  aU  sucb  pastunes»  tlia 
fleacc  is  found  to  become  hairy,  loose,  .and  opeo. 

On  .«ne  of  tbe  grassiest  sbeep-walks  in  tbe  i»outh  of  Soodandt 
I9  for  a  séries  of  years,  saw  aboyé  tbrc»e  tbousand  fleeces  sliorn 
annualiy  from  tbe  depasturing  fiock«  It  oould  not  be  expectfid 
tbat  thtf  abould  be  unirorply  good»  as  .a  large  proportion  of 
tbem:had  :baen.recendy  deduced  from  ibe  qld  For^t  breed  ;  bnt 
tbebnlk  offthefleeces  were  of  tbe  best  quality,  and.abundantl  v.m» 
ptegnated  «itb  Uiat-natural  fluid  wbich  gives  soi^essandpliaw7 
to  theatapk»  and  disposes  jt  for  idl  tbe  fMture  operaUons  of  tb0 
■uinii&Btarer.  In  sbprt,  wbatev^  .waa(^  apd  injures  .tbe  q^^ 
case,  détériorâtes  also  tbe.  wqqI;  iml  tihe  grassy  fertile  easy  pt^ 
ture  wbicb  carries  tbe  animal  to  tbe  greal(9s|  piif^  of  v^pwr  tnd 
b^nty,  eoually  promotes  tbe  growtb  of  tbe  finest  and  be^Ithiest 
wool.  Tne  animal  in  ibis  situation  bas  ^  fuUest,  closest^  uad 
beaviest  fleece. 

Tbere  is  anotber  observation  wbich  mu^  be  attended  to,  and 
which  strongly  opposes  tbe  improvement  of  wool  to  that  point 
of  excellency  wfaicn  the  grazier  wisbes.  Thougfa  on  soft,  easy- 
lying,  grassy  pastures,  botb  sheep  and  wool  may  be  brought  to 
the  greatest  point  of  beauty  and  excellence,  yet,  after  a  séries  df 
hard  winters,  the  constitution  is  more  apt  to  yieid  under  the 
pressure  of  continued  cold  and  want,  than  that  of  the  hardier 
natives  of  a  heathery  district.  The  farmer  knows  this  ;  and  lio 
Iinows  also,  that  the  more  exdusively  and  directly  he  strives  ^to 
improve  the  fleece,  the  iarther  does  ne  enfeeble  the  constitution 
of  nis  flock.  Hence  he  unwillingly  stops  a  good  deal  short  of 
that  degree  of  fineness  and  beauty  he  wished  to  attain. 

In  tbe  same  page  it  is  saidj  *  Whatever  diversity  may  be 

*  found  to  exist  in  the  quality  of  fleece  and  caresse  from  tbe 

*  effects  of  particular  pasture,  they  are  ail  alike  capable  of  sus- 

*  taininff  a  verv  great  severity  of  cold.  '  This  is  not  the  case. 
Tbe  flc^M  on  those  farms  whmi  lie  daik,  and  are  dir^eily.exF 
posed  to  tbe-cold  snowypeims,  cbearfuUy^endute  a  nvidh  great- 
er  degree  of  cold  without  shrinking  from  it,  than  sucb  as  are 
natives  of  a  pastnra-wboseexposiwa  îs  to  tbe  aooih,  thouffh  the 
fitfmslie  in  Ibe  diieat  néighboertboodvaf  cOM  ^anothery  curid^ 
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only  by  a  small  stream.  Nay,  in  a  single  stock  of  sheep,  that 
division  accustomed  to  gather  tbeir  fbod  on  a  high  exposed  si- 
tuation, will  boldly  and  fearlessly  dig  a  whole  day  among  drift 
and  snow  for  a  litUe  sustenance»  while  tbose  who  usiially  coUeet 
it  from  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  if  transferred  to  snch  a  situa* 
tion,  would  assemble  into  crowds,  and  stand  shivering  with  cold 
tlie  whole  day,  without  making  the  least  exertion  to  obtain  fixxl  : 
And  I  should  think,  that,  on  such  a  farm  as  Thirlestane^  where 
sheep  stells  are  multipiied  beyond  ail  former  précèdent,  and  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  every  small  parcel,  that  a  sharp 
blast  would  induce  the  créature  to  relinquish  its  feeding,  and 
run  for  protection  to  the  warm  and  kindly  round.  As  ue  ré- 
gulations are  but  récent,  the  stock  may  not  as  yet  be  aware  of 
so  near  and  convenient  shelter  ;  but,  were  they  fully  apprised  of 
it,  I  should  think  they  would  waste  many  important  nonrs  in 
loitering  near  its  friendly  shade  while  evening  (when  no  sheep 
can  work)  came  upon  them,  hungry  and  unprepared  for  a  long 
frosty  night.  But  what  am  I  saying  ?  Hatn  not  the  Captain, 
*  our  shepherd  of  Bowerhope,'  ready  to  ask  what  may  be 
^  then  done  with  a  rick  or  two  of  hay  ? 
Tweeddale,  éth  Marché  182S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FABMEB's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Blackening  Stone  Walkfor  Fruit  Trea. 

SiB,  Belfa^^  March  17,  1823. 

Perhafs,  in  the  cirde  of  your  correspondents,  you  could 
find  one  who  would  favour  the  writer  of  this,  through  uie  means 
of  your  Magazine,  with  a  receipt  for  bladcening  stone  walls 
for  fruit  trees,  such  as  should  be  durable  and  eccmomicaL 
With  much  respect  for  the  object  of  your  undertaking» 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

A  Tcp(^apkical  and  JgricuUural  Account  of  the  Middle  Word 
cf  Lanarkdiire.    By  William  Aiton,  Esq. 

SiR, 

The  county  of  Lanark,  from  its  central  situation,  the 
great  extent  of  fair  lying  araUe  land  it  oontain^  its  immense 
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minerai  storesi  numerous  populatioiii  the  cîty  of  Glasgow  with 
ic8  IToivenity,  improved  manuFaclures,  andvastly  extended  com- 
merce, may  justly  be  considered  -one  of  the  most  important 
counties  in  Scotland  ;  and  as  the  survey  of  the  county,  which 
was  early  drawn  up,  bas  not  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
many  improvements  hâve  been  made  since  it  was  written,  a 
short  sketch  of  the  principal  agricultural  district  of  the  county, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Lanarkshire  had  been,  at  some  remote  period,  divided  into 
three  districts,  termed  the  Lower,  Middle^  and  Upper  fVards 
bf  that  county,  but  which  might  now  be  very  properly  termed 
the  Commercial,  Agricultural,  and  Pastoral  dbtricts.  The 
Lower  Ward,  or  manufacturing  and  commercial  division,  con« 
tains  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  nve  landward  parishes,  in  whole 
about  70  square  miles  of  surface,  with  a  population  of  158,893 
soûls,  formed  into  31,950  familles,  of  which  929  familles  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture*  The  Middle  Ward,  or  agri* 
cultural  district,  comprehends  thirteen  parishes,  containing  811 
square  miles,  158,281  Scots  acres,  and  53,182  inhabitants;  and 
the  Upper  Ward,  or  pastoral  division,  contains  21  parishes, 
544  square  miles,  277,246  acres,  with  a  population  of  38,3 iS 
soûls.  Of  10,669  &milies  in  the  Middle  Ward,  2129  dépend 
on  agriculture.  The  populaUon  of  this  Ward  has,  for  twen^ 
years  past,  increased  at  tne  average  rate  of  1000  vearly,  There 
are  in  it  170  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile,  and  three  acres  to 
each  inhabitant*  The  real  rent  of  the  land  will  be  nearly 
140,000/. 

An  account  of  the  commerce,  the  différent  branches  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  agriculture  of  the  whole  county,  would  far  ex« 
ceed  the  bounds  of  a  communication  of  this  kind.  I  shall  there- 
fore  confine  my  observations,  at  présent,  to  the  topography  and 
agriculture  of  the  Middle  Ward,  and  which  may  serve  as  an 
account  of  the  arable  husbandry  of  the  whole  county,  leaving 
the  topography  of  the  Upper  Ward,  and  the  pastoral  branch» 
io  form  tne  subject  of  an  after  communication. 

The  Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  is  divided  into  nearly  two 
equal  parts  by  the  river  Clyde,  from  which  the  ground  rises  on 
both  sides  to  the  verges  of  the  county  on  the  west  and  north- 
east,  so  as  to  resemble  a  large  volume  laid  open  on  a  reading 
desk,  with  the  boards  not  fully  extended.     The  acclivity  of  the 

Sound  is  nearly  equal  on  both  sides  the  Clyde,  only  some  of 
e  hills  on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire  are  rather  higher  than  those 
on  the  marches  towards  the  Lothians.  The  arable,  and  most 
valuable  part  of  the  pasture  land,  lies  in  an  altitude  of  from  100 
to  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  some  of  the 
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beigfats  and  hiUi  in  the  IVCdcUe  Ward  riae  ISOO  fett  or  more 
above  tbat  level.  No  pai^  of  the  surface  in  Ûk}&  Ward,  to  any 
(çreat  extent,  is  either  level  .or  amoodi  ;  -but  it  h  erery  whera 
diveraified  by  innuraerable  and  ahapeless  swetlB,  incoualities  and 
knolls,  of  great  diversity  of  size  and  fiçire.  Yet  tnese  irrmi- 
lar  heights  are  generally  so  equal  in  their  devadon,  that  whian 
a  .bird's-eye  view  is  taken  of  xhe  district  from  high  ffronnd  on 
either  side  the  Qyde,  the  Whole  surface  lypears  toierafly  amocrii» 
with  a  pretty  .onimrm  rise  from  the  river. 

The  Stratb  of  the  CLyde  is  one  of  the  ricbest  and  most  beau* 
tiful  vales  in  Scptland.  The  acdivity  is  not  (in  the  IxMinds  of 
the  Middle  Ward)  either  abrupt,  or  muchof  diéihanks^taep 
or  rocky,  but  generally  the  rich  arable  land  .déclines  gradoally 
to  ihe  water's  edge,  with  many  beautifid  liobns^ui^  liaug^s,  of 
which  that  at  Hamilton  bas  scarcely  any  .parallel  in  Scotland. 
And  the  gênerai  aspect  of  the  district  (exoept  in  aome  of  Am 
moors  of  Avondale)  is  open  and  sightly,  abonnding  vith  noUe» 
nen's  and  gentlemen's  seats,  towns,  villages,  arable  lands,  or» 
chards,  some  woods,  and  many  plantations.  The  view  is  eveiy 
where  pleasant,  and  from  many  places  extensive.  ï!rom  ^a 
height  near  Shotts  Kirk,  the  Castles-pf  Edinburgh,  i^rfing 
ana  Dumbarton,  are  seen;  and  from  Eltri^  in  the  fiarish  àt 
Kilbride,  some  part  of  seventeeu  counties  appearin  view.  in 
hundreds  of  situations,  you  can  see  the  district  of  Clydesdal^ 
from  Tinto  to  the  -hÛls  in  Argyleshire,  with  tbose  of  sevmu 
other  counties,  and  some  at  axonsiderable  distance. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  is  rendçred, 
from  its  altitude,  inland  situation,  want  of  natural  and  artificial 
shelter,  and  from  the  many  deep  mosses  in  the  Ward,  and  .on 
its  western  borders,  considerably  damper  and  colder  -than  that 
of  the  eastem  districts  of  Scotland.  From  25  to:S7  inches  is 
said  to  be  the  average  of  rain  that  falls  annually  in  this  Ward; 
and  from  100  to  125  the  average  of  days  that  are  either  wboUy 
or  partially  wet  and  cloudy.  Mr  Nasmith  saj^  |the  a^verage 
height  of  the  thermometer,  from  the  beginning^cif  April  to  .the 
end  of  September,  was,  during  two  periods  of  five  years  each, 
55  degrees;  and  for  the  other  ^ix  months  of  the  jear  it.avei^ 
aged  89  degrees  during  thèse  periods.  However  «thèse  caladap 
tiens  mny  stand,  it  is  certain  that  the  western  side  of  the  island 
is  damper  and  colder  than  the  eastem  side. 

The  soil  of  three-fourth  parts  of  the  arable  lands  of  this  Wa^ 
is  claj/f  of  varipus  degrees  of  tenacity  ;  and  extensive  rangea  of 
the  soil  towards  the  river,  both  above  and  below  Hamilton,  are 
incumbent  on  sandstone,  impregnated  with  iron,  whiçh  ffivos  a 
reddish  tinge  io  the  clay,  and  does  not  by  any  -meana  ada»to  Ua 
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ferdlitVf  but  the  reverse.  The  greatest  part  of  the  parisfa  of 
Avondale»  and  parts  of  that  of  Stonehouseï  Glasford,  &c.  îs  of  a 
light  sandy  nature  ;  and  some  parts  of  both  sorts  of  soil  are  so 
happily  niixed  and  enriched  with  vegetable  matter,  as  to  nient 
the  naine  of  loam.  Towards  the  moors,  the  original  soil  is  often 
60  much  mixed  with  inert  and  partial ly  decayed  vegetable  mat» 
ter,  that  it  is  tcrmed  gray  or  deaf  soil. 

M oss  aiso  prcvails  to  a  considérable  extent  in  the  district* 
"When  the  moss  is  only  two  or  thrce  inches  in  depth,  over  a 
dry  subsoil  ;  or  on  the  sides  of  hills,  where  moisture  to  form 
more  complète  moss  is  not  detained,  and  where  there  is.but 
little  herbage  except  heather  and  fogs,  it  is  denominated  Hill 
Moss.  Where  the  moss  is  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth,  to- 
lerably  firm  and  solid,  and  where  it  is  covered  with  green  herb- 
age, it  is  termed  Btnù  Moss  ;  and  when  the  accumulation  is  still 
deepcr,  and  destitute  nearly  of  green  herbagei  it  gels  the  name 
of  Fl(Ao  Moss.  Ail  thèse  kinds  of  moss  abound  in  the  district 
under  review,  particularly  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  parishea 
of  Avoudale  and  Kilbride,  on  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
county,  and  in  New  Monkland,  Shotts,  and  Camnethen,  on  the 
east  side  ;  and  patches  of  moss  are  met  with  in  several  other 
paris  of  the  district  Mr  Nasmith,  in  his  Survey  of  Lanark» 
shire,  computes  the  moss  in  the  Middle  Ward  alone  at  42^000 
aci  es,  and  the  coarse  moor  pasture  at  24,000  acres  more.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  Mr  Nasmyth  has  much  overrated 
both  species  of  soil,  and  especially  the  moss,  which  I  would 
calculate  at  from  24,000  to  ,27,000  acres,  and  the  coarse  pas- 
ture at  16,000  acres.  And  when  thèse  and  the  land  occupied 
by  towns  a.id  villages,  beds  of  ri  vers  and  streams,  roads,  plant- 
ations, &c.  are  deaucted,  only  about  100,000  acres  will  remain 
for  the  plough. 

The  Minerais  of  the  district  are  valuable  and  abundant. 

Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance.in  ail  the  parishes  situated 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  those  of  Cambuslang, 
Hamilton,  nnd  Dalserf  ;  with  some  in  the  parishes  of  Stone- 
house,  Avondale,  Glasford,  and  Kilbride.  There  are  seven 
6eams  of  coal  in  some  places,  from  two  to  nine  feet  in  thickness 
cach. 

Limestone  abounds  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride;  and  it  is 
wrought  to  advantngc  in  the  paribhes  of  Hamilton,  Glasford, 
Avondale,  and  Stonchouse.  But  no  lime  rock  has  yet  been 
discovered  on  the  north-east  ^ide  of  the  Clyde,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Middle  Ward,  where  it  is  so  much  needed  to 
meliorate  the  stubborn  clay  soil. 
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/rofi-f/ofitf  is  feund  in  great  abundance;  and  much  of  it  ii 
made  into  iron  at  tbe  four  ironworks  in  tbis  Ward. 

Hamilton^  wbich  la  tbe  cbieftown  in  tbe  Ward,  is  pleasantly 
sitnated  vrithin  about  a  mile  of  tbe  Clyde,  wbere  it  is  îoinra 
1^  tbe  Avon.  Tbe  beautifnl  aspect  of  tbe  country  round  Ha^ 
inilton^-tbe  majestic  river  meanderingr  so  near — tbe  deligbtfiil 
baugb  of  near  600  acres  between  tbe  lawn  and  tbe  river— tbe 
fine  approacbes  to  tbe  town»  especially  tbat  from  tbe  west — 
tbe  palaee  of  tbe  premier  peer  of  Scotland,  surrounded  with 
so  many  fine  trees,  would  induce  a  stranger  to  expect  an  ele» 

Snt  town.  But  sucb  expectations  are  not  realized  on  entering 
amilton.  Tbe  palace,  at  tbe  corner  of  tbe  town,  is  ratber  a 
homelvi  ill-constructed  mansion,  but  is  now  to  be  partially  im- 
proved.  Tbe  town  is  also  far  below  mediocrity.  Tbe  streeta 
are  narrow,  crooked,  steep,  and  but  ill  paved,  and,  witb  a  few 
exceptions,  tbe  bouses  are  mean  and  snabby.  Hamilton  waa 
created  a  royal  burgb  by  Queen  Mary  ;  but  tbe  noble  family 
of  Hamilton  found  means  to  deprive  tne  town  of  tbat  digniu^, 
and  to  get  it  formed  into  an  inferior  burgb  of  regality,  dépend- 
ent on  tbem.  From  its  central  situation,  tbe  abundance  of 
ïnaterials  for  building,  witb  a  revenue  of  about  SOOl.  per  an- 
num,  Hamilton  might  bave  been  one  of  tbe  finest  towns  in 
Scotland.  But  it  bas  always  been  tbe  wisb  of  tbe  noble  famly 
to  get  tbe  town  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  tbeir  pa« 
lace;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  tbat  tbe  magistrates,  of 
tbeir  own  appointment,  would  tbwart  tbe  wisbes  of  tbeir  pa- 
tron. Tbe  weekly  market  is  on  Friday  ;  and  tbe  population  is 
nearly  6S00  souIs. 

Strathœoen  was  created  a  burgb  of  barony  by  King  James  II.  ; 
but  tbe  noble  family  of  Hamilton,  who  are  Uie  lords  of  tbe 
manor,  found  means  to  get  it  deprived  of  tbat  dignity  ;  and 
Stratbaven  bas  now  no  other  magistrate  tban  a  baron-bailie, 
named  by  tbe  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  who  can  only  décide  in 
causes  not  exceeding  40s.  Tbe  streets  are  narrow,  and  tbe 
bouses  bomely;  but  considérable  additions  bave  been  latelv 
made  to  tbe  town,  and  upon  a  more  libéral  plan  tban  tbe  on- 

Ç'nal.  Tbe  population  is  8000.  Tbe  weekly  market  is  on 
bursda^,  and  it  is  always  tbrongest  at  sunset. 
Airdrtâf  wbicb  was  only  a  smalî village  about  forty  years  agOy 
now  contains  4400  soûls,  and  tbe  town  is  tolerably  elennt. 
It  bas  lately  been  erected  into  a  burgb  of  barony,  witb  a  Pro» 
Tost,  Bailics,  and  Council.  Tbe  weekly  market  is  on  Satnr- 
day. 

Tbe  small  towns  and  villages  on  tbe  west  side  of  tbe  Clyde 
are  very  bomely.    Tbose  on  tbe  east  side  are^  witb  a  few  ex- 
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ceptions»  more  regular.  Sir  Henrj  Stuart  bas  bullt  on  fais 
esUte  some  of  the  oandsomest  cottages  to  be  any  where  seeiv 
There  are  some  villages  and  cottages  on  the  estâtes  of  Coltness 
and  Dalziel  that  are  well  constructed. 

The  Fùrm  Homes  in  this  Ward,  which  were  mostly  in  |t 
wretched  state  about  thirty  years  ago,  hâve  been  since  rebuilt, 
or  repaired,  into  commodious  steadings,  suitable  to  the  size  of 
the  farmsy  and  to  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  occu- 
piers.  llie  approach  to  some  of  them,  however,  admits  of 
great  improvement  ;  and  the  health  and  cpmfort  of  the  inmates 
would  be  promoted,  by  removing  their  beds  from  the  damp 
clay  floors  to  an  attic  story,  or  to  weli-constructed  garrets* 

The  Fences  in  this  Ward  are  many  of  them  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  well  attended  to;  but  others,  especially  on  sorae 
of  the  estâtes  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  hâve  been  neglecte49 
and  are  in  a  ruinons  state.  In  dry,  sandy,  gravclly,  or  rocky 
ground,  it  is  not  easy  to  rear  a  thorn  hedge,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  moisture.  The  clay  soil,  where  it  is  not  excessively 
steril,  being  more  retentive  of  moisture,  is  of  course  far  more 
propitious  to  the  growth  of  thoms.  But  much  dépends  on  the 
right  construction  of  the  dike,  and  on  keeping  and  dressing 
the  hedge.  If  a  high  mound  of  earth  is  raised  over  the  roots 
of  the  thoms,  and  weeds  and  coarse  herbage  allowed  to  wto^r 
unmolested  on  the  dike,  the  thoms  cannot  thrive  ;  but  v^ere 
the  mound  or  dike  is  raised  to  a  moderate  height  only  (say  W 
inches),  and  the  dike  kept  clear  of  herbage,  a  thorn  hedffe  wi|l 
fioon  become  a  fence  in  any  soil  that  is  not  very  dry.  Hedges 
are  now  begun  to  be  eut,  as  thev  ought  to  be,  into  the  shape  of 
a  wedge,  or  like  the  mane  of  a  poney — sharp  and  narrour 
above,  and  broad  below. 

The  Roadsj  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  were^  till 
lately,  in  a  worse  condition  than  roads  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  counties.  The  great  road  from  Glasgow  towards  Car- 
lisle  had  been  ill  planned,  ill  executed,  and  still  worse  kept. 
Till  1820,  that  road  at  Bothwell  Bridge  was  crooked,  narrov 
and  steep,  beyond  any  other  in  Scotland  that  was  so  much  fre- 
quented  ;  and  though,  by  the  aid  of  Government,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Carlisle  road  m  this  county  bas  been  formed  of  new, 
yet  about  two  miles  of  the  old  road  at  Hamilton  remains  in 
statu  qtiOj  steep,  crooked,  and  in  bad  condition.  The  road 
from  Hamilton  to  Strathaven,  that  from  Hamilton  to  Airdrie, 
and  the  road  from  Newhouse  to  Hamilton,  are  ail  remarkably 
steep  and  ill  constructed,  but  begun  to  be  bettcr  kept  than  fo»- 
merlv. 

The  parish  roads  are  (though  the  conversion  of  statute-l^boiyr 
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is  bigh)  generally  in  bad  condition  ;  and  instances  could  be 
pointed  eut,  where  the  funds  bave  been  much  misapplied.  The 
plan  of  giving  every  parisb  the  management  oF  its  own  roads 
and  funds,  is  not  so  proper  as  where  several  adjacent  parishes 
are  joincd  into  a  district,  and  the  funds  applied  and  roads  con- 
structed  for  gênerai  interest,  without  regard  to  any  one  parisb. 
In  that  case,  the  commissionérs  of  each  parish  are  a  sort  of 
check  upon  the  other  ;  and  ro:^ds  of  thoroughfare,  or  gênerai 
interest,  are  more  rcadily  made,  than  when  the  district  is  pa- 
rochial,  as  at  présent  in  Lanarkshire. 

The  Proprietors  of  Landy  in  the  Ward  under  considération, 
are  very  numerous  ;  and  theîr  estâtes  are  of  every  diversity  of 
size,  from  that  of  bis  Grâce  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  those  of 
bonnet'lairds,  and  feuars  of  a  single  farm  or  of  a  few  acres  of 
land.  In  the  parishes  of  Avondale,  Kilbride,  Blantyre,  Glas- 
ford,  Old  and  New  Monklnnd,  &c.  the  small  lairds  are  nume» 
rous,  and  therc  are  some  of  them  in  almost  every  parish  in  tbe 
Ward.  Many  of  thèse  small  beritors  farm  their  own  lands  ; 
but  very  few  of  them  farm  so  well  as  the  ordinary  tenants. 

7%e  Mode  of  Farmin^j  in  this  district,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
reduced  to  any  thîng  like  a  regular  or  uniform  system.  In  gé- 
néral the  farms  are  small,  and  for  the  most  part  a  dairy*  stock 
is  kept  ;  and  only  about  a  fourtb  or  so  of  the  possession  crop« 
ped  alternately.  The  grain  raised  forms  an  item  of  the  farnier*s 
profit  ;  but  the  greater  part  look  more  to  their  dairiea  for  a  re- 
turn  than  to  their  crops. 

The  arable  farms  are  of  every  diversity  of  size,  from  20  to 
150  acres,  and  some  few  are  still  larger.  Where  the  land  \% 
of  good  quality,  and  wîthin  rcach  of  town  dung,  the  farm  may 
be  of  any  dimensions  thnt  may  suit  the  taste  of  the  occupier, 
bis  capacity,  and  his  capital.  But  where  the  land  is  of  a  me* 
dium  or  inferior  quality,  and  out  of  reach  of  aciventitious  ma» 
nure,  a  farm  excecding  60,  or  at  most  100  acres,  could  not  be 
occupied  by  one  tenant  to  the  same  advantage  as  bnc  at  or  un- 
der thèse  sizcs,  unless  the  lands  were  to  be  chiefly  turned  into 
grass,  and  the  rent  lower  than  might  be  obtained,  if  set  in 
farms  of  moderate  dimensions.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  deeply 
into  the  controversy  as  to  the  size  of  farms.  But  what  I  bave 
hère  stated  on  that  suhject,  is  borne  out  by  the  gênerai  opinion 
and  practice  of  the  district,  where  both  lairds  and  tenants  are 
as  intelligent,  and  as  attentive  to  their  own  interest,  as  those  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Island.  The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  is  by 
far  toc  steril,  and  the  climate  too  damp,  for  libéral  rotations. 
The  dampness  of  the  climate  raises  more  grass,  thongh  of  a 
eoarser  quality,  than  what  is  found  on  the'  eastem  oistricta* 
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Tbisy  of  itself,  points  oui  the  dairy  as  tbe  most  suîtable,  as  a 
milch  oow  b  not  so  fond  of  rich  herbage  as  she  is  of  a  fuU  bite. 
I  shall  close  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  stating  a  case  in 
point.    The  farm  of  Draffen,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ha* 
milton,  and  extending  to  upwards  of  600  acres  of  arable  land, 
some  of  it  the  best  soil,  and  still  more  of  it  a  thin  clay  soil, 
long  neglected,  was,  about  fifty  years  ago,  tumed  into  one 
farm,  and  let  at  the  rent  of  180/.  per  annum;    Tfaree  succes- 
sive tenants  having  faîled  in  it  prior  to  1790,  the  &rm  was  then 
let  to  an  intelligent  farmer  from  East  Lothian,  at  the  rent  of 
210/.,  on  a  lease  of  30  years;  and  at  his  death,  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  this  farm  was  given  up  by  his  heirs,  when  it 
was  divided  into  four  possessions,  and  let  to  as  many  tenants» 
at  the  accumulated  yearly  rent  oï  seven  kundred  andfartjfpoundi 
sterling,  and  to  rise  about  150/.  more  at  the  fifth  or  seventh 
year  of  the  leases.    The  extraordinary  fall  in  the  prices  of 
farm  produce,  wili  no  doubt  render  it  impossible  for  the  tenants 
to  pay  the  stipulated  rents.     But  though  the  farm  had  been  let 
to  one  tenant,  and  even  at  the  half  of  the  présent  rent,  he 
would  not  hâve  been  able  to  go  on.     If  prîces  had  stood  out  as 
in  1814,  thèse  tenants  woula  hâve  paid  their  rent  widi  ease; 
though  no  one  tenant  could  hâve  paid  more  than  400/.  for  the 
farm  undivided  ;  and,  I  believe,  no  one  offered  evea  so  muçh, 
to  be  occupied  in  one  possession. 

Dairy  Jtimbatidry  has  been  much  nndervalued  by  some  re- 
spectable farmers  upon  the  east  side  of  Scodand,  and  by  the 
rearers  and  féeders  of  live-stock.  But  however  partial  thèse 
peoplemay  be  to  their  own  modes  of  industry,  dairy  husbandry 
is  not  only  by  far  the  most'profitable,  and  best  adapted  to  land 
of  an  inferior  or  médium  quality,  but  it  gives  a  better  return 
from  land  even  of  the  best  quality,  when  in  posture.  It  is  bet- 
ter suited  than  any  other  mode  of  farming  to  the  reclaiming  of 
waste  land,  or  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  Land  of  that  de- 
scription cannot  be  put  into  rotation  courses  ;  and  if  it  is  long 
kept  in  pasture  without  being  cropped,  it  dégénérâtes  into  waste 
land  ;  the  richest  grasses  die  away,  coarse  herbage  springs  up^ 
and  it  uttimatety  becomes  covered  with  moss.  But  when  a 
dairy  stock  is  kept,  and  a  fourth  part  or  so  of  the  farm  crop- 
ped, to  supply  the  cattle  with  fodder,  and  proper  manure  ap- 
plied,  the  ground,  if  rightly  managed,  by  being  faltowed,  if  a 
clay  soi),  and  well  çleaned  by  drill  crops  if  a  light  soil,  it  will 
become  richer  and  better  every  course. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  a  dairy  cow  yields  only  a  few  shil- 
lings more  annually  than  mère  indemnity  for  the  tood  she  con- 
sumes.    Tp  expose  this  error,  it  is  onty  nccçssary  to  mention, 
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fhat  wfaen  «yveneen  or  factors  où  estâtes  valtied  ffums  in  ordet 
to  their  being  let,  it  was  common  for  them,  till  wîdiin  thèse 
last  fout  or  nve  yeàrs,  to  fix  the  rent  at  lOZ.  for  every  tnilk  oow 
die  fatm  conld  support.  The  receUt  fall  in  dairy  producet  ^*^ 
BO  doûbt  alter  that  calcnlation  :  but  not  so  much  in  proportion 
as  the  foll  of  the  priées  of  crain.  Ânother  proof  of  die  re^ 
tums  from  a  dairy  stock,  wiÏJ  appear  from  the  rent  given  ibr 
llie  milk  of  a  stock  of  cows  on  a  farm,  when  set  in  what  is  pro- 
lîncially  called  a  *  Bowing  ;  *  that  is,  when  the  farmer  fumishes 
die  cows  and  their  food,  and  the  bower  or  undertaker  perfomn 
àll  die  labour,  manufactures  and  sells  the  produce,  and  runs 
èvery  risk.  The  rent  of  cows  set  in  bowing  was,  dll  within 
diese  last  four  years  or  so,  from  10/.  to  14/.  per  cow,  according 
to  the  excellence  of  the  cattle,  richness  of  the  pasture^  near- 
bess  or  distance  to  markét,  &c.  In  favourable  circumstances, 
I  hâve  known  16/.,  and  even  17/.  10s.,  paid  for  each  cow  upon 
à  farm:  And  still,  at  this  day,  I  can  point  out  instances» 
where  14/.  is  paid  for  each  cow,  notwithstanding  the  fkll  in 
priées.  To  thèse  proofs  I  mav  add,  that  few,  if  any,  in  the  dairy 
district,  hâve  ever  abandonecl  that  branch  of  husbandry,  in  or- 
der  to  rear  cattle,  or  even  to  fatten  them,  while  the  dairy  branch 
is  fast  extending  into  countîes  where  it  was  not  known  dll  late- 
ly.  It  might  also  be  mentioned,  that  prior  to  1780,  the  beat 
sweetmilk  cheese  sold  as  low  as  4s.  6d.  and  4s.  8d.  per  stone, 
24  oz.  to  the  lib.,  and  16  lib.  tp  the  stone;  and,  by  the  year 
1814,  it  had  been  sold  by  the  farmer  at  12s.,  and  often  higner, 
'per  stone  ;  while  oatmeal  has  only  advanced,  from  an  average 
of  about  1  Id.  per  peck,  to  not  more  than  Is.  6d.  per  peck  dur- 
ing  a  hundrea  and  thirty  years.  And  at  the  présent  time, 
cheese  and  butter  hâve  not  sunk  so  much  in  price,  as  grain  and 
other  farm  produce. 

Feeding  of  Calves  for  veal,  has  long  been  practised  in  the 
Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  to  a  greater  extent,  and  morepro» 
'fitably,  than  in  any  part  of  the  KÎngdom.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  calves  were  fed  in  Avondale  parish  as  early  as  1765f 
diat  brought  5/.  to  the  feeder,  when  the  veal  was  sold  by  the 
butcher  at  Sd.  per  pound  county  weight.  A  good  many  calv^ 
hâve  been  fed,  so  as  to  be  sold  by  the  feeder  to  the  butcher  at 
10/.,  when  the  veal  sold  in  die  market  at  8d.  per  pound.  Some 
hâve  been  fed  to  the  weight  of  16,  some  to  18,  some  to  20,  and 
others  to  the  weight  of  22  stones,  saleabie  veal  in  the  fonr  qnar- 
ters,  Lanarkshire  weight,  22^  oz.  to  the  pound,  and  16  lib.  to 
the  stone. 

I  do  not  say  that  calves  fed  to  that  weight,  yield  ai  much 
«profit  as  when  only  fed  to  the  balf  or  third  part  of  the  weight  I 
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hâve  mentionecL  I  knovr^  and  cm  attest  liawever^  (bat  a  calf 
fed  for  four  oraix  weeks  on  the  milk  of  one  cow,  has  oftenaold 
at  froHi  SL  lOs.  to  SL  10a.  ;  and  in  ihat  case^  tfae  milk  paU 
better  in  feeding  veal,  than  in  anjr  other  way»  I.bave  aeen 
pcople  feed  a  ctut  to  that  âge»  on  inilk  wbich  tbey  codd  hav^ 
aola  at  firom  Sd.  to  4d.  per  Scots  pint,  at  Ûmr  own  door;  be» 
iieving  the  feeding  to  pay  b^tcr  than  selling  the  milk  at  that 
price;  veai  bas  no w  fallen  in  price»  but  so  bas  ail  lorts  of  bntdier^ 
aneat.  But  as  I  am  soon  to  puUiah  a  treaUae  on  daiiy  huaban» 
dry,  I  shall  not  sweil  thÎB  cx»nmunication  further  on  that  head. 

Roiatians  of  Cropping  are  not  vrdl  fixed,  or  uaifonn  in  dus 
county  ;  or  rather  ail  sorts  of  rotations  are  tdked  o£  Mbbj  of 
them  are  attempted  ;  but  seldom  any  proper  onç  duly  adhered 
to,  on  any  two  fiurms  together.  Many  ot  the  proprietors  hawe 
adopted  schemes  of  cropping,  iriiich  in  some  instances  are 
printed,  and  the  tenants  bound  to  observe  them.  But  tliese  are 
not  always  reduoed  to  practice^  and  toooftea  serre  to  create  dis- 
putes between  the  parties,  especially  when  the  fiKStor  falls  out 
with  the  tenant  Most  of  the  improving  schemes  that  bave 
corne  under  my  inspection,  appear  to  bave  been  framed  by 
people  wfao  were  strangers  to .  tne  aoi^  dûnate^  and  local  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  district,  and  were  therefore  but  ill  «dapted  to 
the  lands  to  which  they  were  made  to  iqpplv. 

The  great  diversity  of  soil,  dimate^  and  other  «iireumstances 
in  the  dififerent  parts  of  Lanarkshire^  or  «ven  on  any  of  the 
large  estâtes  in  it,  renders  any  fixed  rotation  for  the  whole  fanna 
an  absurdity.  You  can  seldom  find  two  adioining  (arms,  and 
in  many  instances  not  even  the  whole  of  one  &rm,  Uiat  can  with 
propriety  be  brought  into  the  sane  rotation.  Some  &rms  are 
situated  in  the  warm  valeof  the  Clvde;  others,  being  in  agréât* 
er  altitude,  are  more  steril,  and  the  climate  worse.  Some  are 
on  the  verges  of  the  moors — ^some  need  to  be  drûned,  some 
cleaned,  some  deepened  by  fiJlowing,  &c.  Now,  to  fix  any  one 
course  for  these^  would  be  as  great  foUy  as  for  a  physician  to 
prescribe  the  same  medicine  anoregimen  to  ail  bis  padenti^  or  for 
a  judge  to  pronounce  the  same  interlocutor  in  eveiy  cause  that 
came  oefore  hira.  The  only  way  to  firame  a  sdieme  that  could 
be  of  use,  would  be  for  some  intelligent  agriculturist  to  survej 
cvery  farm  when  out  of  Icase,  and  point  out  a  course  of  operar 
tions  and  cropping  that  suited  that  particular  farm,  after 
duly  considering  tne  soil,  climate^  state  of  cultivation,  and 
particular  condition  of  that  farm,  and  every  part  of  it. 

In  rich  land,  and  to  which  town  dun^  can  be  brought  to  ad- 
vantage^  any  of  the  most  approved  rotation  courses  in  use  might 
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be  ndopted  ;  and  indeed  man'y  of  them  hâve  been  tried.  Near 
to  Glasgow,  the  most  common  course  ifs  1.  Oats  after  Hay  or 
Pasture  ;  2.  Potatoes  with  dung  ;  3.  Wheat  with  lime;  4.  Clover; 
and  then  either  repeat  the  saine  course,  or  tum  the  land  into 
pasture.  *  On  land  of  a  médium  quality,  beyond  the  reach  of 
town  dung,  and  where  the  soil  is  clay,  lime  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  sward;  then,  1.  Oats;  2.  Peas  and  Beans;  3.  Oats; 
4.  Fallow;  6.  Wheat  with  dung;  6.  Hay,  and  then  pasture 
for  five  or  six  years.  In  thin  clay  soil,  i.  Oats;  2.  Fallow; 
9.  Wheat  with  manure  ;  4.  Hay,  foUowed  by  several  years  pas- 
ture. Others  apply  lime  to  the  sward,  or  partly  lime  and  pardy 
dung:  then,  1.  Peas;  2.  Oats;  3.  Hay,  then  pasture  for  six 
or  seven  years.   This  last  is  a  very  proper  course  for  such  land, 

Ïrovided  that  it  were  varied  next  course,  as  foUows  :  viz.  1. 
^eas,  with  dung  and  lime  on  the  sward  ;  2.  Oats  ;  3.  Fallow  ; 
4.  Wheat,  with  dung;  5«  Hay,  then  pasture.  Ali  clay  land 
ought  to  be  fallowed  every  second  course  at  farthest.  The 
strong  clays  of  this  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  can  only  be  meliorat* 
ed,  and  the  soil  deepened,  by  summer  fallowing,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  and  moss  compost. 

The  dry,  light  land,  is  managed  and  cropped  in  nearly  the 
same  way  that  such  land  is  farmed  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  ; 
only,  it  is  generally  turned  into  pasture  for  some  time  after  every 
course.  White  and  green  crops  fotlow  each  other,  and  the 
ground  is  cleaned  by  drill  crops.  It  may  be  noticed,  as  one  of 
the  errors  in  the  husbandry  of  this  Ward,  that  too  few  tumips 
are  provided  for  the  milch  cows  in  winter.  Nothing  is  so  much 
wanted,  to  préserve  the  cows  in  a  soft,  milky  state,  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  as  a  few  pounds  of  turnips  every  day,  and 
some  potatoes  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  turnips  hâve 
failed.    The  clay  land  is  not  well  suited  to  the  turnip  husband- 


*  Thfs  is  no  doubt  a  profitable  rotation,  and,  with  a  due  supply  of 
city  dung,  it  may  do  well  for  three  or  four  courses.  But  the  rota- 
tion is  too  short,  and  the  same  crops  too  often  r/epeated,  to  insure 
good  returns,  or  grain  of  good  quality,  for  any  length  of  time.  Some 
fanners  fell  into  a  similar  error  as  to  lime.  Finding  it  produced  a 
good  crop  when  first  applied  to  the  croft  lands,  which  abouuded  with 
vegetable  matter,  under  a  partial  decay,  they  expected  similar  returns 
as  ofl^n  as  they  should  rcpcat  the  dose.  But  those  people  found, 
and  those  who  repeat  the  same  crop  at  too  short  intervais,  and  give 
the  land  no  rest,  will  also  find,  that  the  soil  will  <  wax  old  as  doth  a 
garmeut,  '  and  will  neithcr  yield  heavy  crops,  nor  grain  of  the  best 
quality.  when  the  same  crop  is  often  repeated  at  too  short  intervais. 
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ry  ;  but  almoat  every  farm  has  some  light  soil,  on  whick  a  fevr 
tons  of  turnips  coula  be  raised. 

When  the  parks  near  to  a  nobleman'a  orgentleman's  seat,  or 
other  good  lands,  are  not  under  a  regular  Tease^  or  farmed  by 
the  proprietor,  tbey  are  generally  paatured  for  suc  or  sevea 
years,  and  then  let  by  roup  for  two  years,  to  be  crôpped  with 
oats  ;  after  which,  one  crop  of  hay  is  taken,  and  then  restored 
to  pasture.  It  was  nsual,  some  time  ago,  to  take  three  succea* 
sive  crops  of  oats;  and  some  still  take,  !•  Oats;  2.  Beans; 
d.  Oats  ;  4.  Hay,  and  then  pasture.  But  it  bas  become  more 
common  to  take  two  crcx»  of  oats,  with  grass  seeds  <xi  the 
second  crop.  This  has  been  termed  barbarous  husbandry. 
But  aller  ail,  where  a  proprietor  does  not  choose  to  farm  such 
land,  or  to  plant  the  family  of  a  tenant  too  near  bis  mansion, 
be  cannot  draw  so  high  a  rent  by  any  other  course  of  manager 
ment.  When  good  land  has  been  pastured  for  six  or  eight 
years,  it  can  easily  yield  two  crops  of  oats,  with  one  of  hay^ 
and  be  retumed  to  pasture,  as  good  (after  the  first  year)  as  be- 
fore  it  was  broken  up;  and  such  land  has  pften  yielded,  in 
this  county,  a  rent  of  from  10/.  to  15/.,  and  in  some  instances 
18/.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  two  corn  crops.  The  hay  crop  will 
yield  from  8Z.  to  10/.  per  acre,  sometimes  more;  and  ait  this 
without  a  penny  of  outlay  to  the  proprietor»  except  the  grass 
seeds. 

The  cultivation  of  moss  and  wasle  land  has  been  attended  to, 
and  very  advantageousiy  conducted  in  some  parts  of  the  di&trict 
under  review.  Many  fields  and  farms  of  land,  that  had  at  some 
remote  period  been  ploughed  and  cropped,  had  afterwards  been 
retumed  to  pasture  ibr  some  âges  past,  and  had  become  waste 
in  every  sensé  of  the  word;  particularly  on  the  estâtes  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  the  parishes  of  Hamilton  and  Dal- 
serff.  Some  part  of  that  land  has  been  again  brought  under 
the  plough,  and  tumed  to  good  account;  and  part  of  it  is  still 
waste.  Many  acres  and  fields  of  land,  on  the  verges  of  the  moors, 
that  had  never  before  been  broken  up,  bave  been  reclaimed 
wîthin  the  last  twenty  years,  and  bave  well  rewarded  the  indus- 
trious  cultivator.  Many  patches  of  moss  too  bave  been  re- 
claimed, from  a  rent  of  a  penny,  and  rendered  wortb  a  pound, 
and  in  some  instances  wortb  two  or  three  pounds  per  acre. 
Strathaven  moss,  of  200  acres  in  extent,  was,  about  tbe  middle 
of  last  century,  rented  under  a  farthing  per  acre  ;  and  now  tbe 
worst  of  it  is  wortb  20s.,  and  some  of  it  wortb  4*0$.  or  50s.  per 
acre,  witbout  baving  cost  tbe  proprietor  a  shilling.  That  moss 
has  yielded  more  good  grain,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
than  any  pièce  of  land  în  tliis  Ward,  ot  the  same  extent. 


The  ordiards  on  the  Oyde  vrell  merit  attentioii,  m  Aey  yidd 
many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  proprietors  every  year»  on  aa 
average.  Last  year,  cke  crop  vas  so  iminetise,  that  «pples  were 
8old  by  the  grower  as  low  as  le.  6d.  per  sle^  and  tney  were 
retailed  at  coumry  fairs  at  one  penny  per  poand.  The  orehards 
arc  mostlv  on  the  banks  of  bnms  ana  streams  that  fall  into  the 
Clyde,  whére  the  s^ound  is  too  steep  for  the  j^ongh.  A  day 
)K>iiy  if  free  of  springs,  ie  thought  the  best.  Bat  this  snlriecit 
woald  requîre  a  paper,  or  rather  a  Yolume,  by  itsdf.  The  nuit 
on  the  Clyde,  and  die  feedfaig  of  calTes  in  ÀYondde^  are  the 
greatest  peculiarities  in  the  husbandry  of  this  Ward  ;  and  nrither 
of  them  proceed  from  any  thing  local,  but  purdy  firom  the 
inhabitants  having  happened  to  tum  their  attention  to  thèse 
pièces  of  industr}\  Âpples  and  pears  would  ffrow  as  wdl  in 
any  of  the  other  counties  ronnd,  if  duly  attended  to  ;  and  calves 
may  be  fed  to  as  good  account,  in  any  part  of  Soothuid  or 
England,  whcre  daiij  cows  are  kept»  as  in  Avondalew 

The  planting  of  timber  trees,  for  country  useï  has  been  too 
much  neglected  ;  which  is  the  more  inexcosaUe,  as  there  are 
many  banks  and  braes  in  every  parish,  that  are  well  suited  to 
the  growth  of  hardwood,  if  it  were  only  planted  and  fènced. 
The  price  of  that  species  of  timber  has  advanced  rery  high  ;  yet 
few  are  at  pains  to  plant  it,  even  where  the  grotmd  is  otnerwise 
of  little  use»  The  farmcrs  hâve  found  means  to  bring  down  the 
wages  of  their  servants  and  labourers  to  existing  circumstan- 
ces  ;  but  articles  made  of  timber,  iron  and  leather,  hâve  radier 
advanced  as  the  priées  of  grain  declined. 

But  my  paper  has'got  to  a  greater  length  tban  I  hitended* 
If  my  remarks  can  either  induce  any  person  to  point  ont  to  the 
farmers  of  this  county  theîr  errors,  and  better  modes  of  farm» 
ing;  or  if  those  of  other  districts  can  be  induced,  by  a  perosal 
ottliis  communication,  to  adopt  any  of  the  improremenU  h 
mentions,  I  shall  considcr  my  pains  m  wridng  this  at  a  leisnre 
start  well  bestowed.    I  am,  ^c. 

W114-.  AlTOÎft 


li\/S.     OJUiplBirake  PtM^f^ûêM^iÊMpmm^^.      1C8 


FOR  THS  FABME&'S  (MAOAZINS. 

Compmraiioe  Viewt^the  Broiuee  ondExpenses  ofa  Loihian  Farm 
dûring  the  JVar^  and  ai  Pre$erU  (iH  January  1823),  ttJcènfnm 
a  Skdement  by  Mr  Thomas  R.  Seott^  Airfield-^suppoUng  ihe 
Tarm  io  coniain  24fO  Scols  Acres,  tonsisting  vf  an  equai  pro^ 
portion  pf  Clay  anà  Tumip  Soil-^ihe former  to  be  Cmpped  m 
a  Sût  Yeari  Boiation,  vit.  Plain  FaUam^  fVAeatf  Hay,  OatSf 
Beans  (dunged),  Wheat—èmd  the  hUter  io  be  Crcpped  trU  m  Fiût 
Yeari  îlotation,  viz.  Tumip,  Bartey,  PaOure-^Pa^ure^  Oàis, 
With  Observations  on  the  jEffect  qf  the  Dépression  in  the  Priée 
of  AgrituUural  Produce,  and  on  the  Condition  qf  the  LamM 
Propriétor,  as  compared  with  that^the  Monied  CapitaSst. 


^B^ 


•«■MMHAl 


S'y 


î 


GHOSS  PRODUCK 


SO  AcnsFaBow 


WhMt  10b.p. 
Hay  900  stem 
OitolOb. 

Wbeat9b. 


20 
90 
90 
90 
90 


ïiy^PÎ  94  Acm  TUfnlp        • 

94    —     BarlejdboUs 

48    —     Fksturt 

94    —     OaU  at  12  bollt 


4000 
900 


180 


9qA. 


916 

288 


BuriogWir. 


Total  Gross  Pkodace  carri- 
ed  to  Abstraet 


8EED. 

40  Acres  Wbeat  55  boUs 
44    —     Grass 
90    —      Beans  30  boUs 
24    —      Barley  18  bolls 
44    —      OaU  44  bollt 


ï 


m 


Total  Value  of  Seed  carried? 
tp  Abttract       .       .      ) 


40a. 

Is. 
951. 

91a. 
40k 


ICOk 

SOa. 

lOOi. 

95a. 


FHcct» 


L.0    0    0 


400 
200 
950 
910 
KO 


0 
0 
0 
O 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


In  1899. 


RAca. 


1490 

199 

594 
940 
«60 


O  0 

0  0 

0  t) 

0  0 

0  0 


9d. 
141. 

148. 


80ik 


L.9556    0    0 


«Os. 
20b. 
21s. 
30s. 
958. 


L.70   ^  0 

44    O  0 

31   10  0 

27     0  0 

55    O  0 


297  10    0 


50b. 

148. 


nfoea. 


L.0  0  O 

990  O  O 

150  O  0 

140  0  0 

140  0  0 

196  O  0 


288. 
14s. 
14s. 
20b. 

148. 


L.38  10 

30  14 
21  0 
18  0 
30  14 


84S    O  O 

96    O  0 

916    O  0 

190    O  t) 

9ai  19  O 


L.14S1  19    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


138  18     0 
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Maj 


Durîng  the  War. 

•   In  18S5. 

LABOUR, 

FQK  SACH  novaa. 

Rate. 

Ezpenscb 

Rate. 

Man*s  wagles 

L.8    0 

0 

L.8    0    0 

Keepofoow 

8    G 

0 

5    0   d 

Hoiise           -            .            - 

S    0 

0 

1  10  d 

€\  boUa  meal 

8     8 

6 

4  11    d 

iX  ^   barley 

S    5 

0 

1  10  d 

l|   —    peas 

1  11 

6 

1    1   d 

4     -«   potatoes 

- 

S    0 

0 

1   4  d 

Flougbman's  wages    - 

L31  19 

0 

L.29  18    0 

S  acres  clorer 

20    0 

0 

15    0    0 

24  bolls  oats 

30    0 

0 

16  16    0 

1  acre  turnîp 

8     0 

0 

4    0    0 

Risk  and  wear  of  hones 

8     0 

0 

4    0    0 

Taxes  on  do. 

1  15 

0 

0    0    0 

Bmith            ... 

5    0 

0 

5    0    0 

Wright        .... 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

Saddler         ... 

1     0 

0 

1    o  d 

Sum  for  eacfa  plough    - 

L.108  14 

0 

L.71  12    ol 

So  for  five  ploughs 

L.108  14s. 

L.543  10 

0 

L.71  Ifik 

L358     0    0 

Add  horse  and  boy 

45    0 

0 

30    O    0 

Saddle  do.             -              - 

30    0 

90    O    0 

Labourer          -          -          - 

31  19 

22  16    0 

Harvest,  128  acres 

SOs. 

128     0 

148. 

89  12    0 

Women  for  siimmer  work,  &c. 

60    0 

48    0    0 

Expense  of  labour    • 

83S     9 

_0 

L.568     8     0 

• 

CONTINGENCIES. 

• 

Addidonal  dung  for  300  carts 

L.75    0 

0 

L.75    0    0 

Kepairs  on  bouses 

5    0 

0 

5    0    0 

Do.  on  thrashing  raill 

5    0 

0 

5    0    0 

Tolls,  marketings,  &c 

30    0 

à 

30    0    0 

Window  lights         ... 

5    0 

0 

5    O    0 

Poors'  rates 

6    0 

0 

6    0    O 

Insurance          .          ^          . 

4     0 

0 

4    0     0 

Expense  of  contingencies 

L.130    0 

JO 

L.130    0     0 

INTEREST  OF  STOCK. 

Durîng  war,  2359/.  3s.  6d.— 1823, 

1697/.  68.          .          ^         . 

L117  19 

_2 

L.84  17     3 

^o/e.— This  Article  îs  omitted  in  Mr  Scott's  Statement;  bi^t  it  is  cl«ar  it  ougfai 
to  be  taken  into  view  in  estlmatîng  the  net  profits  divisible  between  Liuidlord  and 
Tenant 


1829. 


iuringihe  War^  and  in  1829. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PRODUCE 
AND  EXPEKSES. 


amomraoDvcm, 


ClajBoil 
Turnipsoil 


Total    . 


DEDUCTIONa 


Laboor 
Contingencies 
Inlerett  of  ilodL 


GroiB  prodace 
Déductions 


Total  deductioiif    - 


L.1313  18     2    L.932    5    S 


Net  procecds  (subject  to  property  7 
tax  dming  war)  -  j^ 

It  il  stated,  tbat,  during  the  war, 
land  of  the  description  hère  stat- 
ed would  hâve  let  for  SOs.,  equal 
to  2  bolls  of  wheat  per  acre.  So 
for  240  acres  at  80b.  and  22s. 

Leaving  to  the  tenant    - 

A  fier  deducting  property  tax,  the 
resuit  is  as  fbllows. 


Landiord,  for  rent 
Deduct  property  tax 

Tenant,  for  profit 
Deduct  tax 


Net  proceeds  to  landiord  and  te-*^ 
nant  (afler  deducting  property  V 
tax  during  war)  .  j 


L.960 
96 

0  0 
0    0 

L.268 
48 

1  10 
0    0 

During  War. 


L.M90    O    0 
1116    O    0 


L.2536     0    0 


L.227  10  0 

838     9  0 

150    O  0 

117  19  2 


In  1828: 


L.848     O    0 
683  12    0 


L.1481   12    0 


L.138  18  0 

568    8  0 

130    O  0 

84  17  3 


p.  cent. 


L.2536    O    0 
1313  18     2 


L.1222     1  10 


960    O    0 


L.148t  12    0 
922    3    3 


559    8     9 


528    0    0 


L.262     1  10 


214     1  1 


31     8     9 


LJ864    O    0   Li528    O    O 


3 


31     8    9 


L.1078     1  10!  L.559    8    9 


40 
43 


^.lïi 


39 
32| 


90 


30 


54 


45 


39 


48 


Observations. 

I.  Effeci  of  the  Dépression  qf  Agricvltural  Produce  upon 

Income. 

1.  According  to  the  fbregoing  statement,  the  rent  drawn  by 
the  landiord  during  the  war,  uter  déduction  of  property-tax» 


vras  854/.,  while  tbe  tenant  only  drew  9i4/.  Is.  lOd.,  sAer 
making  sllowance  for  the  interest  of  his  capital,  but  subject  to 
propert^*tax.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  would  sppear 
that  rentB  had  risen  too  bigh  ;  for,  wbile  the  tandlord  got  more 
than  onfr'third  of  the  gross  proceeds,  even  «iider  the  opération 
of  tbe  tax,  the  tenant  got  less  than  10  per  cent*  upon  thç  value 
of  hia  stock  over  and  above  the  légal  interest,  which  was  a  Terjr 
inadeauate  retum  (çit  bis  i^priealtural  skill  and  labour,  and  the 
risk  oi  bad  debts.  It  is  aotte  dear,  that,  under  such  circnm* 
stances,  the  fieurmer  coula  not  add  to  his  capital  ;  and  if  the 
whole  lands  in  the  country  had  been  let  at  this  mte^  diere 
would  bave  been  no  encouragement  to  vest  money  in  &gricol- 
tural  stock,  and  the  rents  or  land  must  either  bave  &lkn,  or 
Mriculture  declined.  Supposing  the  landlord  to  bave  got  onep 
tbird  of  the  gross  proceeds,  subjeot  to  the  opération  of  ihe  taa^ 
still  this  wouU  only  hâve  left  to  the  tenant  about  14  per  cent, 
on  his  capital  for  profit  Upon  this  footing,  the  net  proceed% 
12S2i*,  would  bave  been  divided  thiis. 


To  the  landlord  for  rent,  \  of 

gross  proceeds,  85S6/.    - 
To  the  tenant  the  remainder 


Sum  net  proceeds     - 


L.       8«  D. 

845    0    <X 
377    0 


PktipMljTiXi 


1232 


0   ol 


lia         8*       Da 

84  10 
42    5 


L.      s.    D. 


760  10 
834  15 


126  15    OllOd5 


Accovding  to  this  division,  the  rent  of  the  fiurm  ahoiild  only 
bave  been  845/.,  instead  of  960/.;  that  is,  about  3/.  1  Os.  an 
acre^  instead  of  4/. 

2.  Supposing  tbe  réduction  that  bas  taken  place  in  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  farm  to  affect  the  parties  proportionally,  tbe 
respective  shares  of  the  proceeds  falling  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant  would  be  as  foUows. 


The  landlord  would  draw 
Tbe  tçnant 


During  War. 

Noir. 

l/cpraMum 
ncwrlj. 

L.     S.    D. 
760  10     0 
834  15    0 

L.      t.     D. 

388     8    4 
171     0    5 

49 
49 

1095    5    0 

^59    8    9 

49 

18tS. 


durmg  ike  Htev^irfte  18S8» 
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Thtts  il  appemrai  that  altbongh  both  landlord  and  tenant 
bave  beeQ  reliered  of  the  property-tax,  tet,  if  the  pricet  of 
agrictdtural  produce,  and  Uie  espen&e  of  cultivation,  remaiq 
aa  at  presentt  each  of  them  will  only  receive  about  one-half  of 
what  ne  would  baVe  received  during  cbe  war,  under  tbe  operar 
tioD  (^tbat  tax,  upon  a  fair  division  of  tbe  net  proceeda.  Tbr 
net  returns  to  the  tenant  will  be  redaced  from  14  ta  10  per 
cent,  of  bia  capital,  wbich  ia  scarcely  auffident  to  indemnify 
bim  for  tbe  risk  of  bad  debta  and  oontingenciesi  and  leavea  no« 
tbinff  for  tbe  accumulation  of  stock,  or  tbe  reward  of  agricul- 
turalskill  and  labour.  It  ia  évident,  tba^  nnder  sucb  chrcum* 
staocea,  tbere  ia  no  encouragement  for  tbe  investment  of  mouOT 
in  agricultural  stock  ;  and  tnat,  if  no  relief  is  obtained,  agn« 
coiture  must  languisb  and  decay,  even  altbougb  tbe  landlorda 
abould  give  a  déduction  of  one  balf  of  wbat  migbt  bave  been 
conaid^ed  a  fair  rent  during  tbe  war.  How  fiir  it  ia  possible 
for  tbe  landlord  to  give  any  fîirtber  déduction,  will  appear 
when  it  is  considered,  tbat  bi^  sbare  of  tbe  produce  of  tbe  aoil 
ia  aubjeet  to  a  varie^  of  burdens  wbicb  do  not  afibct  tbe  te« 
nant,  and  several  of  wbicb  do  not  vary  witb  any  cbange  in  tbe 
value  of  agricultural  prodnce. 

S.  It  ia  probable^  tne  burdens  cbargeable  a^ainst  tbe  Iand« 
lord  for  mmister^s  atipend,  poor's  rates,  scbooT  salary,  repaira 
of  kirks  and  manses,  average  repaira  of  bouaea  and  finicea,  ex« 
pense  of  management,  and  contingendes  inséparable  ironr  )and« 
ed  prc^erty,  do  not  amount  to  mucb  less  tban  a  fourtb  of  tbe 
rent.  But  suppose  tbe  proportion  to  be  a  fiftb.  Part  of  tbese 
cbarges  vary  trom  time  to  time  in  proportion  to  tbe  price  of 
produce^  part  in  a  less  proportion,  and  part  are  invariable  ;  but 
auppoae  tbe  diminution  sinoe  tbe  war  to  be  a  fourtb,  wbicb  is  • 
large  allowance,  tbe  net  income  of  the  landlord  now,  oompar* 
ed  witb  wbat  it  was  during  tbe  war,  would  be  as  foUowa. 


Rent  -         -      L.845    0 

Deduct  property-tax     84  10 


During  Wâr. 


s 


L,      S.     D. 


Dèduct  cbarges,  ftb 
of845{.         ... 

Net  mcome  of  tbe  landlord  « 


1760  10 

169    0    Q 


Kow. 


L.      S.     D. 


0380 


5    0 
126  15    0 


591   10    0^3  10    01      57 


50 
S5 
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Thus  it  appearsy  that  supposing  the  data  assumed  to  be  coi^ 
rect,  and  that  no  change  shall  take  place  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cuUural  produce,  the  effect  will  be,  to  depress  the  net  imcome 
of  the  landed  proprietors  57  per  cent.,  or  in  the  ratio  of  from 
100  to  4S  ;  and  consequently,  every  landed  proprietor  who  had 
formeriy  an  income  oflOOO/.,  will  be  reduced  to  éSOl.  per  an- 
num,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

4.  If  the  annual  expense  of  living,  that  is,  of  ail  the  necessa^ 
ries,  convcniences,  and  luxuries  of  life  used  in  a  famitv,  had 
fallen  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  net  incomcs  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  that  is,  if  43/.  were  to  go  as  far  now  as  100/.  did 
during  the  war,  the  landed  proprietors,  whose  estâtes  were  free  of 
debt,  would  be  in  no  worse  situation  than  formeriy.  They 
would  be  able  to  purchase  the  same  quantities  of  ail  kinds  of 
necessaries,  &c.  and  live  in  the  same  style  as  before;  Bat»  cTen 
npon  tliis  supposition,  they  would  not  hold  the  same  relative 
rank  in  society  with  the  monied  capîtalist  and  anniiitant  that 
they  did  formeriy  ;  for  while,  upon  this  supposition,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  landed  proprietor  would  remain  the  same,  the  power 
of  purchasing,  and  consequently  the  rank  of  the  monied  man, 
would  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  43  to  100,  or  as  100  to  232. 
In  this  case,  a  man  who  had  an  income  of  100/.,  arising  from 
monied  capital,  or  from  an  annuity,  during  the  war,  would  now 
be  able  to  purchase  as  much  as  a  man  of  232/.  a  year  could  for- 
meriy. A  man  who  had  1000/.  a  year  from  money  would  now 
be  raised  to  the  rank  formeriy  held  in  society  by  a  mon  of 
2320/.  a  year,  while  the  landed  proprietor  would  bave  derWed 
no  benefit  from  the  rcturn  to  peace. 

It  is  in  the  expérience  of  every  person,  howerer,  who  main- 
tains  a  family,  that  the  expense  of  living  has  not  diminisbed  so 
much  as  57  per  cent.,  and  that  it  has  not  even  diminished  in 
the  proportion  of  agrîcultural  produce,  which,  according  to  the 
foregoing  statement,  appears  to  hâve  depressed  41^  per  cent. 
Kor  is  it  possible  that  it  can,  uniess  ail  the  taxes  were  taken 
ofF,  and  the  wages  of  ail  kinds  of  labour,  and  the  price  of  ail 
matcrinls,  were  reduced  in  the  same  proportion?  The  price 
of  brcad  nnd  butcher  méat,  which  is  directly  aifected  by  the 
fnll  of  produce,  pcrhaps  does  not  constitute  more  than  one- 
fourtli  part  of  the  outgoings  of  a  family  in  the  middie  and 
higher  stations  of  life.  The  remainder,  which  consists  of  wbat 
is  expcnded  on  clothes,  groceries,  malt  liquor,  wine,  q>irit8y 
coals,  servants'  wages,  rent,  taxes  and  amusements,  hâve,  per- 
haps,  not  diminished  in  price  above  a  sixth  or  a  fifth  :  But  let 
it  be  supposed  that  they  hâve  diminished  a  fourth,  and  that 
thèse  articles  constitute  one-balf  of  the  expaise  of  living»  mnd 
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that  provisions,  which  fall  in  the  same  proportion  wiih  agr 
tural  produce,  constiiute  the  other  half,  then  the  resuit  w 
be  as  foUowR. 


Provisions 
Other  articles 


WâfPrice. 

PMoeFrice. 

Réduction 
per  mit* 

L*      S.     D* 

50    0    0 
50    0    0 

L. 

87i 

100    0    0 

66i 

SH 

Thus  it  appears,  that  if  the  foregoing  assumptions  be 
rect,  the  gênerai  expense  of  living  has  diminished  38}  per  c 
or  about  one*third,  while  the  net  income  of  the  landed  | 
prietor  has  diminished  57  per  cent  ;  or,  in  other  words,  ^ 
the  income  of  the  landed  proprietor  has  been  reduced  to  48 
cent,  of  its  former  amount»  bis  expense  of  living  has  been 
duced  only  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  66f  •  Upon  thèse  d 
the  absolute  effect  upon  his  power  of  purchasing,  in  propoi 
to  every  100/.  of  his  former  net  income,  is  fonnd  thus. 

661  :  100  :  :  48  :  64^ 

The  absolute  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencc 
life  which  he  can  now  purchase  annually,  compared  witb  \ 
he  could  purchase  during  the  war,  would  be  diminished  in 
proportion  of  100  to  64^,  that  is,  $5^  per  cent 

The  effect  of  the  change  of  the  expense  of  living,  in  so 
as  regards  the  monied  man  and  the  annuitant  (whose  nom 
incomes  hâve  undergone  no  variation,  except  by  the  re 
the  property-tax),  is  found  thus. 

66f  :  100  :  :  100  :  150 

And  the  change  in  their  favour  effected  by  the  repeal  of 
property^tax,  is  found  by  the  following  proportion. 

90:  100:  :  150:  166$ 
So,  if  the  landed  interest  are  not  relieved  from  their  pr 
situation  by  some  change  of  circumstances,   the  consequi 
will  be,  that  while  the  power  of  purchasing  enjoyed  by  the 
nied  capitalist  will  be  increased  66^  per  cent.,  or  two-thir 
yond  what  he  enioyed  during  the  war,  the  power  of  purchi 
enjoyed  by  the  landed  proprietor  wilI  be  diminished  85^ 
cent.  ;  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  former  may  either  inc» 
his  comforts  two-thirds,  or  lay  by  two>thirds  of  his  incomi 
an  accumulating  fund,  the  latter  must  either  diminish  bis 
mer  enjoyments  somewhat  inore  than  ooe-thirdy  or^  if  he  livi 
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the  same  style  as  formcrlv,  his  debt  wîll  increose  at  thc  rate 
of  nearly  one-third  of  nis  présent  income,  wkh  conipound 
interest. 

5.  By  the  réduction  of  interest,  in  some  cases  to  4  per  cent., 
the  nominal  income  of  the  private  mortgagee,  and  the  holders 
of  the  navy  5  per  cents,  stock,  hâve  becn  reduced  a  fifth,  or 
20  per  cent.  But  as,  according  to  the  forc^oing  calculation, 
the  value  of  the  income  of  the  monied  capitalist,  or  his  power 
of  purchasing,  is  increased  from  100  to  166§,  still,  after  de« 
ducting  a  fifth,  there  will  remain  133^  ;  while  thc  value  of  the 
income  of  the  landed  proprietor,  or  his  power  of  purchasing, 
is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  64^. 
.•  6.  Thus,  under  ail  the  circumstances  that  hâve  been  taken 
into  account,  viz.  the  actual  dépression  of  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural  produce,  the  expense  of  cultivation,  the  supposed  réduc- 
tion of  the  gênerai  expense  of  living,  estimated  at  one-third, 
and  the  réduction  of  interest  to  4  per  cent.,  it  appears,  that  the 
relative  situation  of  the  monied  capitalist  and  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, in  80  far  as  regards  the  power  of  purchasing  the  ne- 
cessaries,  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  has  varied  in  the 
proportion  of  133J  to  64^,  or  more  than  2  to  1  in  those  cases 
where  the  rate  of  interest  or  dividend  bas  been  reduced  from 
5  to  4  per  cent.,  and  in  the  proportion  of  166|  to  64^,  or  about 
5  to  2,  where  the  rate  has  not  been  reduced. 
.  7.  In  regard  to  tho&e  landed  proprietors  whose  estâtes  were 
mortgaged  for  debts,  the  change  is  still  more  disastrous,  and 
the  effect  in  each  case  must  dépend  upon  the  proportion  that 
the  interest  of  the  debt  bears  to  thc  net  rent.  If  an  estate 
which  yielded  1000/.  of  net  rent  during  the  war,  was  burdened 
with  a  debt  of  10,000/.,  and  consequently  Icft  500/.  free  to  the 
proprietor,  the  same  estate  will  now  be  insolvent. 

II.  Effect  of  the  Dépression  of  Agricultural  Produce  tq)on  the 

Vaille  qf  Capital. 

8.  It  appcars  from  Mr  Scott's  statement,  that  the  net  pro- 
ceeds  of  açricultural  produce,  after  déduction  of  seed,  labour, 
contingencies,  and  interest  of  stock,  hâve  been  depressed  54 
per  cent.,  or  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  46.  Let  us  suppose  the 
rent  of  land  to  hâve  fallen  in  the  same  proportion.  Suppose 
the  public  burdens  to  hâve  been  15  per  cent.,  and  that  they 
hâve  been  dîmînished  a  fifth,  or  20  per  cent.  ;  that  the  value  of 
the  perpetuity  dnring  the  war  was  25  years  purchase,  and  dur- 
îng  peace  30  vears  purchase.  Upon  thèse  data^  the  compara- 
tive value  of  land  during  war  and  peace  will  be  found  thus. 
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W«r. 

Peace. 

1 
DeprcBBÎon. 

L*       8«   D. 

100  0  0 
15    0    0 

L»  S.  D. 
46  0  0 
12    0    0 

54 
20 

52 

85  0  0 
25     0    0 

• 

34  0  0 
SO    0    0 

2125    0    0|l020    0    0 

tient         -  -  - 

Deduct  public  burdens    - 

Net  rent 
Multiplied  by   -   - 

Value  of  perpetuity     * 

Thus  it  appears,  tbat  if  no  change  takes  place,  the  money 
price  of  land  will  be  depressed  in  the  ratio  6i  2125^  to  1020/., 
or  100  to  48  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  dépression  will  be  52 

Cr  cent.,  and  consequently,  4800/.  now  will  purchase  as  mnch 
sd  as  10,000/.  coula  hâve  done  during  the  war.  The  power 
of  money,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  purchasing  of  land,  bas  in- 
creased  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  2  to  1.  A  man  who  had  an 
estate  formerly  worth  10,000/.,  burdened  with  a  mortgage  of 
5000/.,  and  thought  he  had  a  fortune  of  5000/.,  will  now  find 
bis  estate  insolvent  While  the  capitals  of  the  landbolders  hâve 
been  rednced  more  than  a  half,  the  capitals  of  the  money- 
holders,  as  valued  in  land,  hâve  been  donbled. 

9.  But  if  the  respective  values  of  the  capitals  of  the  holders 
of  Government  stock  and  of  the  landholders  be  compared,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  déviation  of  the  condition  of  thèse  two 
classes  from  a  stale  of  equality  is  still  greater.  If  the  médium 
price  of  the  3  per  cent,  stock  during  the  war  be  taken  at  55^ 
and  during  the  peace  at  75,  then  the  vaine  of  the  stockholder's 
capital,  in  money,  bas  increased  in  the  proportion  of  55  to  75, 
or  as  100  to  140.  But  as,  by  the  preceding  ardcle,  the  price 
of  land  bas  decreased  as  100  to  48,  therefore  the  stockholder'g 
power  of  purchasing  will  be  increased  in  the  componcd  ratio 
of  55  to  75  and  48  to  100,  that  is,  as  55  X  48  to  75  X  100,  or 
as  2640  to  7500,  or  as  100  to  284.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
stockholder's  power  of  purchasing  land  bas  nearly  trebled.  The 
man  who  lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  public  in  the  3  per  cent, 
stock  at  55j  will  now  be  able  to  acquire  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  of  land  to  which  the  same  sum  was  at  that  time  reo- 
koned  équivalent  ;  while  the  landholder  who  borrowed  a  sum 
of  money  during  the  war,  must  now,  in  order  to  payit  off, 
aell  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  land  to  which  it  was  équi- 
valent at  the  time  of  borrowing.  Supposing  the  nation  to  hare 
borrowed  500  millions  during  the  war  at  the  average  rate  of 
55,  the  obligations  of  the  public,  in  regard  to  theçe  500  mil«. 
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Hong,  if  yalued  in  land,  hâve  now  increased  to  the  enormons 
sum  of  1420  millions. 


FOR  THE   FARMER's  MAGAZIKE. 

Jddiiional  Thomghtt  on  the  Réduction  qf  the  National  Debt. 

*  Bewtre  of  sudden  change  In  any  great  point  ;  and,  îf  necessity  enforee  it,  fil 

*  the  lest  to  h  ;  for  it  if  a  secret,  both  in  nature  and  in  staSe,  that  it  1»  lafcr  lo 

*  change  many  things  than  one  onlj.  *— Bacom'i  Eitays* 


.  A  réduction  of  the  national  debt  may  be  accomplished 
oui  détriment,  and  consequently  without  injustice  to  the  public 
creditor,  if  the  priée  of  commodiUes  can  be  iowered  in  the  same 
degree.    This  may  be  effected  by  an  abolition  of  the  Corn 

L«W8« 

If  the  abolition  of  thèse  laws  lowers  the  priceof  land  prodnoe^ 
it  must  lower  the  price  of  labour,  by  lessening  the  cost  of  pro» 
duction  ;  and  if  it  lowers  the  price  of  labour,  it  must  in  the 
same  way  lower  the  price  of  commodities.  It  is  évident,  there» 
fore,  that  the  public  creditor  will  gain,  by  the  cheapness  of  com« 
modities,  what  he  loses  by  the  réduction  of  the  public  debt; 
that  the  landholder  will  gain  the  same  compensation  for  the  fidl 
of  his  rcnt;  that  the  producer  will  gain  by  the  cheapness  of 
production,  what  he  loses  by  the  cheapness  of  commodities  pro* 
duced  ;*^that  every  man  will  gain,  by  the  cheapness  of  the  com- 
modities that  he  consumes,  what  he  loses  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  commodities  that  he  produces.  In  short,  there  will  be  an 
universal  réduction  of  incomes,  and  an  universal  fall  of  priées; 
and  the  evil  doue  by  the  one^  will  be  exactiy  repaired  by  the 
other.  An  universal  fall  of  priées  will  promote  the  growth  dT 
foreign  trade.  This  will  benefit  the  consumer,  by  lowering 
the  price  of  foreign  commodities;  it  wili  benefit  the  producer, 
by  raising  the  rate  of  profit  ;  the  laboorer,  by  increasing  the 
demand  for  industry  ;  the  Government,  by  increasing  the  pub- 
lic revenue. 

While  it  lowers  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  tt  wîU  aiso 
lessen  the  expense  of  production  ;  and  if  the  low  price  tends  U> 
check  cultivation,  the  diminished  cost  will  tend  as  much  to  en- 
courage cultivation.  If  agricultural  capital  can  no  longer  be 
employed  profitably  on  the  inferior  soils  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may  bo  tranaferred  to  Ireland  or  to  the  colonies  ;  and  the  jmt* 
manetit  benefit  to  one  part  of  the  empire,  will  exceed  the  tem^ 
porary  ii^jury  an&tained  by  the  other. 
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An  uniTenal  fall  in  the  prioe  of  oommodides,  is  only  another 
name  for  a  rise  in  the  value  of  currency;  and  tbis  must  injure 
every  debtor,  unless  private,  as  weli  as  public  debt,  can  be  re- 
duced.  This  cannot,  perhaps,  or  ought  not  to  be  effected  by  law  ; 
but  it  may  be  accompUsbed  gradually,  and  not  very  slowly,  by 
an  universal  opinion  m  favour  of  its  justice  and  neoessity.  PuIh 
lic  opinion  is  powerful»  even  wben  wrong;  much  more  powerful 
when  right  ; — its  influence  is  felt  by  the  most  absolute  govem- 
ments,  much  more  by  the  subjects  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
country. 

Though  the  Législature  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  rednoe  private 
debts  by  a  direct  act  of  power,  it  may  indirectly  reduce  them,  by 
abolishmç,  first,  the  usury  laws»  and,  seoondly,  the  laws  for  di»- 
training  uie  property  and  imprisoning  the  persons  of  insolvent 
debtors.  It  is  évident  that  this  would  iessen  the  inîury  sustain- 
ed  by  the  unfortunate  debtor,  and  that  it  would  make  the  credi- 
tor  more  reasonable,  by  lessening  his  power.  If  the  creditor's 
security  should  be  lessened,  he  may  indemnify  himself  by  r^ 
quiring  a  higher  interest  ;  and  this  interest,  like  the  pront  of 
Irade  or  the  wages  of  labour»  wiU  naturally  rise  in  proporticm 
to  the  risk,  or  other  disadvanta^  to  which  this  altération  in 
the  laws  may  subject  him.  The  mterest  of  the  loan  wiil  rise  or 
fall,  according  as  the  confidence  which  the  créditer  places  in 
the  borrower,  is  less  or  greaten 

The  debts  of  gamesters  are  not  oiforced  by  law;  ^et  they  are 
in  gênerai  honourably  paid,  though  the  temptations  to  dia- 
honesty  are  oertainly  much  greater  in  gaming  than  in  com- 
merce. The  gamester  acts  under  the  influence  of  more  seduo- 
ing  hope%  and,  when  unfortunate,  he  is  liable  to  more  severe  and 
sudden  reverses.  Every  principle  of  self-love  is  in  war  against 
his  honour  ;  yet  honour  almost  alwa3rs  prevails  I  Wliy  snould 
the  hofuntr  of  gamesters  be  stronger  than  the  united  influence  of 
prudence,  inteipity^  and  religioHS  prineiplCf  in  traders  ?  It  is 
évident  that  the  laws  against  insolvent  debtors  weaken  the 
moral  checks  to  dishonesty  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they 
strengthen  the  prudential  checks,  and  that  the  security  for  the 
payment  of  debt  would  be  increased,  if  thèse  laws  were  abolish- 
ed  altogether.  If  the  laws  for  imprisoning  insolvent  debtors 
wcre  abolished,  the  man  who  wished  to  borrow  would  hâve  no 
security  to  gîve  but  the  integrity  and  prudence  of  his  own  cha- 
racter.  There  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  this  sort  of  s^ 
curity,  a  greater  demand  for  mercantile  prudence  and  honesty; 
and  the  supply  of  thèse  qualities  would  incrcase  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  for  them« 
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The  man  who  wished  to  lend  would  examine»  with  gréater 
strictness,  the  character  and  histx)ry  of  the  borrower;  and  a 
more  strict  examination  by  one  party,  would  naturally  produce 
a  higher  rate  of  excellence  in  the  other  party. 

The  man  who  had  already  lent  his  money  would  hâve  no  se^ 
curity  for  the  payment  of  it  but  the  prudence  and  honesty  of 
the  debtor  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  his  interest  to  treat  his 
debtor,  not  only  with  equity,  but  with  liberality.*  Greater 
equity  and  libcrality  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  and  greater  in- 
tegrity  on  the  part  of  the  deotor»  would  gradually  prevail  in  ail 
the  departments  of  commercial  activity.  The  standard  of  com- 
mercial morality  would  progressively  rise,  and  those  political 
evils  would  beprevented,  by  means  of  good  morals,  which  hâve 
been  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  laws. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  currency  must  lower  the  price  of  oom* 
modities,  and  consequently  the  profits  of  capital.  A  fall  in  the 
value  of  currency  must  raise  the  profits  of  capital,  by  raisîng  the 
price  of  commodities*  In  the  former  state  of  things,  the  capi- 
talist  will  gain,  by  the  increasing  value  of  currency,  what  he 
loses  by  the  fall  of  profit  ;  and  in  the  other  state  of  things, 
what  he  gains  by  the  rise  of  profits,  is  taken  away  or  lessened 
by  the  dépréciation  of  currency.  Now,  the  value  of  currenqr 
must  rise  with  the  demand  for  currency  ;  and  the  demand  for 
currency  must  rise  with  the  supply  of  commodities  ;  f  and  the 
supply  of  commodities  must  increase  with  the  accumulation  of 
capital.  It  is  partly  in  this  way  that  the  progress  of  industry 
and  commerce  lowers  the  rate  of  profit.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  capitalist  is  rather  apparent  than  real  ;  he  gains  by  the  in^ 
creasing  value  of  currency,  what  he  loses  by  the  fall  of  profit* 

If  a  state  of  peace  accélérâtes  the  progress  of  commerce,  it 
will  raise  the  value  of  currency  and  lower  the  rate  of  profit; 
and  if  war  retards  the  progress  of  commerce,  it  will  lower  the 
value  of  currency  and  mise  the  rate  of  profit.  In  peace^  the 
progress  of  weaith  is  greater  than  it  appears  to  be,  and  in  war 
it  is  less.     If  this  truth  were  generally  understood,  it  might 


*  He  would  feel,  that  in  pressing  against  tbe  resources  of  the  deb^ 
tor,  he  was  pressing  against  the  rectitude  of  his  creditor,  and  lessen- 
ing  his  security  for  the  pajrment  of  the  debt. 

t  The  value  of  currency  dépends  on  the  relaHve,  not  on  the  tih 
soluté,  supply.  It  may  be  raised  by  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  commodities,  as  well  as  by  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  currency, 
A  decrease  of  crédit  will  aiso  raise  the  value  of  currency,  by  increai? 
ipg  the  demand  for  it. 
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tend  to  prevent  war,  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  extent  and  tbe 
duration  of  its  ravages. 

If  tbe  progress  of  commerce  is  very  mach  accelerated  by 
peace,  the  fall  of  profit  will  be  considérable.  It  is  even  possible 
that  there  may  be  an  apparent  loss.  The  jnice  or  nominal  value 
of  the  commodity  may  be  less  than  the  nominal  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  may  yet  be  considérable^  as 
tbey  will  arise  from  the  différence  betwecn  the  value  of  the  cur- 
reucy  in  which  he  is  paid,  and  the  value  of  the  currency  that 
be  has  expended.  If  the  difiercnce  between  the  value  of  thèse 
two  currencies  is  greater  than  the  di£Perence  between  the  cost 
and  the  price  of  the  commodity,  it  is  évident  that  the  producer 
will  gain  in  one  way,  more  than  he  loses  in  another. 

It  is  probable  that  the  continued  dépréciation  of  land  pro- 
duce is  owing  to  a  continued  rise  in  the  value  of  currency.  If 
manufactures  are  not  depreciated  in  the  same  degree,  it  may 
be  owing  to  some  counteracting  cause  which  I  hâve  not  yet 
discovered.  A  continued  rise  m  the  value  of  currency  must 
produce  a  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  unless 
counteracted  by  some  other  cause  which  opérâtes  more  powexw 
fully  in  raising  the  price  of  particular  commodides.  If  the 
pacification  and  cultivation  of  South  America  should  increase 
ithe  supply  and  lower  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  the  prices 
of  commodities  and  the  profits  of  capital  will  probably  rise^ 
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4phoiisms  designed  to  illustrate  some  Qjiestions  in  PolUical 

JËeononnf, 

I.  It  is  évident,  that,  if  a  landlord  exacts  his  rent  so  rijB^- 
ously  as  to  encroach  ou  the  farmer's  capital,  he  lessens  the  rand 
out  of  which  his  own  income  arises;  he  acts  as  imprudently  as 
a  merchant  would  do,  were  he  to  encroach  on  his  own  capital. 
The  same  principles  of  reason  and  self-love  which  prevent  the 
imprudence  in  the  one  case,  ought  to  prevent  the  oppression  in 
the  other,  (and  perhaps  the  same  argument  is  applicable  to  ail 
other  oppression,  whether  private  or  political).  Why,  then,  do 
they  not  prevent  it?  Because  self-love  is  always  passionate 
and  short- sighted;  because  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge  the  in- 
tellectual  prospect  but  by  awakening  and  cultivadng  the  afiêc- 
tions  and  sentiments  ;  because  men  will  never  think  largely  till 
they  fccl  generously  ;  because  it  is  moral  sentiment  that  gvoes  de^ 
velopmeiit  atid  pcrfectibilitij  to  ail  the  intelleclual  principles  ojowr 
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nature:  a  tnered  principle  which  must  never  be  forgotten,  either 
by  the  politician  or  by  the  polilical  economist»  when  he  at* 
tempts  to  redace  bis  principles  to  practice. 

The  influence  of  the  nearer  and  more  obvious  interesta  opé- 
râtes 80  fltrongly  on  self-loTe,  that  it  obscares  the  view,  and 
weakens  the  influence  of  those  interests  that  are  less  obvious 
and  more  remote.  It  is  like  the  application  of  a  microscope  to 
the  mind's  eye.  * 

In  the  extraordinary  situation  of  this  country,  the  morality 
of  the  people  bas  become  the  condition  both  of  their  political 
and  of  their  commercial  prosperity.  The  political  condition  of 
the  country  dépends  on  her  moral  cbaracter,  as  much  us  her 
wealth  dépends  on  her  industiy;  and  political  science  can  no 
more  supply  the  place  of  private  virtue  than  of  private  toil. 

II.  A  fafl  in  tne  price  of  agricultural  produce  may  proceed 
either  from  an  excess  of  production,  or  from  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  currency.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  production,  it  is  probable 
that  the  priées  will  rise  after  a  certain  time  by  the  decrease  of 
production.  But  if  the  increased  value  of  currency  is  the  cause 
of  dépréciation,  it  must  continue  so  long  as  the  value  of  cur- 
rency continues  to  rise  ;  and  the  value  of  currency  will  rise  so 
long  as  the  demand  for  currency  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  supply  of  currency  increases.  The  prosperous  state  of 
commerce  must  increase  the  demand  for  currency,  raise  îts 
value,  and  lower,  in  the  same  degree,  the  price  of  commodities. 

If  commercial  prosperity  lowers  the  price  of  commodities,  it 
must  lower  the  profits  of  trade.  Hence  the  connexion  between 
accumulation  of  capital  and  fall  of  profit* 

III.  A  greater  supply  of  money  will  lower,  and  a  amaller 
sum  will  raise,  the  value  both  of  ihe  principal  and  of  the  intereU 
of  debt.  It  will  not  change  the  rate  of  interest,  or  its  propor^ 
tian  to  the  principal.  Low  interest  of  money  is  evidently  an 
efièct  of  low  profit  of  stock.— -jSfe  Cleghorn  on  the  Depressed 
State  qf  Agriculture,  p.  IS^'-'ô. 


•  *  The  first  men  whom  they  passed  by  were  three  men  in  fetten, 

*  who  were  enjoying  themselves  very  merrily  over  a  bottle  of  wine 

*  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.    Thèse  were  three  street-robbers,  and  were 

*  ail  certain  of  being  hanged  the  ensuing  Sessions — so  inconsiderable 

*  an  object  is  misery  to  light  minds,  when  it  is  at  a  little  distance  1  ' 
(Fielding).  Just  as  inconsiderable  is  advaiitage  to  selfish  niindsi 
when  it  is  at  a  certain  distance.  It  is  beyond  the  sphère  of  their 
mental  vision.  Tlic  eyc  must  be  prepared  beforc  the  object  can  act 
upon  it. 
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IV.  ir  \om  wages  produce  low  priées,  ànd  low  prices  produce 
low  profiUi  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock  must 
be  directly  proportional  to  one  another, — not  inversely  propor* 
tional,  as  Ricardo  supposes.  Tbe  interests  of  the  employer 
and  those  of  the  labourer  are  the  same  ;  and  the  employer  can- 
not  injure  the  labourer  who  is  suUect  to  him,  without  injuring 
himselL  A  rise  in  the  value  of  cnrrency  will  lower  both  the 
nominal  wages  of  labour  and  the  nominal  profits  of  ci^ital  ;  but 
if  the  real  wages  rise»  the  real  profit  will  nse  also. 

The  profit  of  capital  is  perhaps  only  another  name  for  the 
wages  oi  that  prospective  and  conservative  principle  (produced 
by  the  union  of  intelligence  with  self-control),  by  which  capital 
is  accumulated.  This  may  be  called  the  principie  of  economy. 
The  wages  of  economy,  like  the  wages  of  mbour,  will  be  either 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  this 
quality. 

V.  Cleghom,  pp.  18,19.  *  Com-laws  hâve  excited  odium 
<  against  the  farmer,  without  doing  him  any  material  good.* 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  argument  against  the  Com-laws  ?  If 
they  raise  rent,  it  is  only  by  raising  prices;  and  thelandlord 
loses  by  the  one  what  he  gains  by  the  other.  If  they  enable  us 
to  pay  to  the  public  creaitor  the  whole  of  his  demands,  it  is 
only  by  injuring  him  in  a  less  direct  way. 

VI.  If  there  was  much  crédit  and  litUe  commerce  dnring  the 
war,  the  value  of  currency  would  fall  ;  and  if  there  is  little  cre« 
dit  and  much  commerce  since  the  war,  the  value  of  the  currency 
would  rise.  The  first  would  raise,  and  the  second  would  lower, 
the  profit  of  capital. 

Vil.  By  prohibiting  the  importation  of  lbr«gn  corn,  we  pro- 
tect  the  farmer,  or  rather  the  landlord,  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufacturer;  and,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures,  we  protect  tbe  manufacturer,  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  or  landlord.  We  fiivour  the  affriculturcy  and  injure 
the  manufactures,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  ;  and  we 
then  find  it  necessary  to  rcctify  the  injustice,  by  protccting 
manufactures.  One  part  of  this  artificiai  System  is  at  variance 
with  the  other.  If  the  vihole  of  it  were  abolished,  the  relative 
value  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce  would  be  the 
same;  and  so  would  be  the  relative  wealth  of  the  landlord,  the 
Êurmer,  and  the  manufacturer.  Prices  would  universally  fall, 
and  profits  would  for  a  time  disappear  entirely  ;  but  tbe  cheap- 
ness  of  commodities  would  be  a  benefit  to  every  consumer,  and 
coDsequently  to  every  producer.  It  wonld  be  a  profit  of  a  dif- 
fierent  kind. 
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VIIL  A  Tall  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  consamed  by  the 
labourer  will  lower  the  price  of  labour,  by  lessening  the  cost  of 
production  ;  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  labour  will,  in  the  same 
way,  lower  the  price  of  luxuries.  But  it  does  not  foliow  tbat 
the  price  of  necessaries,  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  price  of 
luxuries,  will  fall  in  the  saoïe  degree.  If  the  nomma/ price  of 
labour  falls,  the  demand  for  labour  will  increase,  and  ihe  real 
price  of  labour  will  risc.  A  rise  in  the  real  price  of  labour  will 
encourage  mechanical  invention  ;  and  mechanical  invention  will 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  and  lower  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties.  It  appearg,  therefore,  that  the  price  of  labour  will  jiot  fall 
60  much  as  tlie  price  of  necessaries,  and  that  the  price  of  other 
commodities  will  fall  more. 

If  the  price  of  manufactures  falls  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  the  relative  wealth  of  the  agricul- 
tural  population  will  become  greater,  though  its  nominal  amouni 
jnay  be  less.  Apply  this  conclusion  to  the  landlord's  rentf  the 
farmer's  profit^  and  the  labourer's  nages.  Their  value,  esti- 
mated  in  money,  will  be  less — estimated  in  commodities,  will  be 
greater. 

IX.  If  the  exportation  of  domestic  produce  is  advantageous 
to  the  produccr  by  raising  the  value  of  commodities,  the  im* 
portation  of  foreign  produce  must  be  advantageous  to  the  con* 
sumer  by  raising  the  value  of  money.  The  importation  of  com- 
modities is  the  exportation  of  money;  and  exportation  must 
raise  the  value  of  money,  for  the  same  reason  tbat  it  raises  the 
value  of  commoditi^. 

Now,  whatever  is  bénéficiai  to  the  consumer,  must  be  bene* 
ficial  to  the  producer  ;  Jtrstf  because  the  producer  is  himself  a 
consumer,  and  consequently  has  the  same  interests;  and,  se- 
condlyj  because  the  real  wealth  of  the  consumer  détermines  the 
extent  of  the  domestic  market,  and  consequently  the  demand 
for  capital,  and  the  value  of  capital.  The  interests  of  the  con* 
sumer  and  of  the  producer  are  exactly  the  same  ;  and  if  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities  is  bénéficiai  to  the  former, 
it  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  lalter.  The  relative  price  of  com- 
modities détermines  the  relative  wealth  of  those  wtio  produce  or 
consume  them;  it  détermines,  therefore,  the  relative  wealth  of 
ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  An  universal  and  egucU  fall 
in  the  price  of  commodities  cannot  be  injurions  to  any  person,  * 
though  prices  should  fall  below  the  cost  of  production.     If  the 

*  IJnless  the  supply  is  diminished,  in  which  case  the  national  loss 
will  bc  dividcd  cqually.  If  the  supply  is  incrcased,  there  will  be  a 
/lational  gain  equally  dividcd  among  the  inhabitants. 
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&11  in  price  \s  partial  or  unequal,  there  will  be  some  partial  evil 
which  wiil  be  diminisbed  by  wbatever  either  facilitâtes  or  acce« 
lerates  the  circulation  of  capital  or  of  labour. 

X.  It  may  easily  be  proved,  that  the  price  of  a  commodity 
does  not  rise  or  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  the  decrease  or  in- 
crease  of  the  supplv — ^wbat  are  the  proportions  in  di£Perent  com- 
modities,  and  in  what  degree  they  are  inâuenced  by  the  cha« 
racter  and  habits  of  the  consumers,  is  a  question  not  easily  an* 
sweredy  and  which  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  détermine  with 
accuracyt  Such  difficulties  stimulate  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
render  them  stronger  and  more  productive^  and  in  this  way  are 
usefuL  They  exercise  and  strengthen  the  faculties  of  ihè  mind, 
as  the  sports  of  childhood  the  powers  of  the  body. 

If  the  labourer  is  extremely  poor,  he  cannot  pay  a  high  price 
for  bis  subsistence;  and  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  food  will  not 
raise  the  price  so  much  as  it  will  lessen  the  consumption.  The 
farmer  and  the  landlord  will  be  injured,  because  the  price  of 
labour  is  too  low. 

XI.  Cleghorn,  on  the  State  of  Agriculture,  pp.  29,  30.  <  Ad- 
Tantages  which  the  country  has  reaped  from  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency,  '  compared  with  the  advantages  which  bave  arisen  from 
the  ambition  of  Bonaparte.  A  depreciated  currency  enabled 
the  country  to  sustain  the  expenditure  produced  by  the  war. 
But  it  produced,  or  at  least  contributed  to  produce,  this  expen- 
diture. Whatever  excites  great  talents,  must  prodnce  great  ef- 
fects  ; — every  evil  créâtes  its  own  remedy^  and  the  whole  amount 
of  good  produced  by  the  lasty  is  generally,  in  the  long  run,  greater 
than  the  whole  amount  of  the  former.  During  the  war,  the  ta- 
lents and  énergies  of  the  country  operated  by  meana  of  a  depre- 
ciated currency  ;  but,  had  this  instrument  been  wanting,  another 
would  bave  been  found.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  to  limit 
the  varions  modes  of  opération  by  which  great  qualities  ac- 
complish  great  enterprises. 

'  O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
*  With  head,  hands,  wings  or  feet,  pursue  their  way  ; 
^  And  swin),  or  sink,  or  wade,  or  creep,  or  fly.  ' 

ParadUe  Lost^  II.  * 

*  '  Tfae  best  character,  were  it  not  rather  too  perfect  for  humaa 
*  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed  by  temper  of  any  kind  ;  but  al- 
'  ternately  employs  enterprise  and  caution,  as  each  is  useful  to 
'  the  particular  purpose  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which 
'  St  Ëvremond  ascribed  to  Marshal  Turenne,  who  displayed  every 
^  campaîgn,  as  he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  military  en» 
^  terprises  ;  and  being  now,  from  long  expérience,  perfectly  acquaint^ 
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XII.  *  Priées  of  land-produce  are  low,  relatioèhf  to  rent»  and 
taxes.  '  If  rents  be  reduced,  the  evU  will  be  lessened.  If  taxes 
be  reduced  (by  rcducing  the  national  debt)  the  evil  wîll  be  still 
more  lessened.  If  private  debts  be  redaoed,  it  wîll  become  less 
fitill.  If  there  are  rents  or  debts  which  the  landlord  or  credi- 
tor  will  not  rednce,  and  if  the  Government  does  not  think  it 
just  to  compel  him,  to  that  extent  the  evil  is  beyond  remeifyf  be- 
cause  the  wisdom  of  the  Le^slature  cannot  prevent  the  selfish- 
ness  and  ob&tinacy  of  individuaU  from  producing  their  natural 
effects  on  those  who  are  dépendent  on  them.  The  power  of 
the  Législature  can  no  more  control  the  foUy  or  vice  of  indî- 
viduals,  than  the  inclemency  of  the  sea&ons.  When  the  diffi- 
culty  is  thus  stated,  we  perceive  distinctly  what  is  practicable 
and  what  is  impracticable, — to  what  extent  the  active  virtues  of 
a  good  citizen  are  demanded,  and  to  what  extent  his  passive  vir« 
tues.  The  same  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  produces  ex- 
ertion  where  the  object  dcsii*ed  is  within  our  reach,  ought  to 
produce»  and  in  gênerai  will  produce  résignation,  where  tne  ob- 
ject desired  is  bej'ond  our  reach. 

XIII.  If  taxes  fall  upon  the  consumer,  they  fall  upon  the 
landlord,  and  obstruct  the  réduction  of  rent. 

XIV.  ^  Difficult  to  withdraw  a  part  of  the  supply  of  labour 
when  the  demand  is  lessened,'  Cleghoni,  pp.  50,  51.  If  the  lap 
bourer  were  as  economical  as  his  master,  he  would  lessen  his 
industry  and  live  upon  his  savings,  till  the  demand  for  labour 
was  sufficient  to  aiFord  him  adéquate  wages.  It  would  bea 
kind  of  Sabbatical  year, — an  evil  changed  into  a  benefit. 

<  If  the  low  priées  hâve  been  occasioned  by  over-productton, 
the  effect  must  be  limited  by  the  cause.  '  p.  59.  If  the  over- 
production  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  value  of  currency,  (p.  66,  &c.) 

*  ed  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firmness  and 

*  security  in  a  road  se  well  known  to  him.     Fabius  was  cautious, 

*  Scipio  enterprising  ;  and  both  succeedcd,  because  the  situation  of 

*  the  Romaii  affairs,  during  the  campaign  of  each,  was  peculiarly 

*  adapted  to  his  genius  ;  but  both  would  hâve  failcd  had  thèse  sîtua- 

*  tiens  been  reversed.  He  is  happy,  whose  circumstances  suit  his 
<  teniper  ;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any 

*  circumstances. '  (Humées  Essaies,  vol.  II.  p.  QS4t~5.)  This  versa- 
tilîty  of  temper  and  genius  belongs  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the 
human  ^pecies  in  général,  wherever  the  faculties  of  individuals  are 
excited  and  employed.  As  the  species  contaîns  individuals  of  ail 
tempers,  it  cannot  be  swayed  by  any  particular  temper,  and  will  ne- 
cessarily  become  more  enterprising,  in  proportiou  as  it  acts  with 
grcatcr  libcrty,  and  acquircs  more  expérience» 
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the  effiact  wliich  was  b^un  by  the  first  cause^  wonld  be  perpe* 
tuated  by  the  second.  Was  the  over-production  a  temporay 
evU  ?  p.  50,  &c 

.  Cleghoni,  p.  61.  *  Cattle  forœd  upon  the  market,  becaiiae 
fiiod  is  scarce  and  dear.  '  This  will  first  lower,  and  afterwarda 
raise  the  price  of  cattle» — explains  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  distress  of  the  producer,  because  distresa 
prevents  the  supply  from  being  accoinmodated  to  the  demand. 

XV.  When  the  value  of  currency  rises,  the  produœr  is  net 
always  aware  cf  the  fact;  and,  even  whc»  he  is  aware  of  it^  he 
is  not  always  willing  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  commodity  m 
the  same  proportion.  Hence  the  comjdaint  that  money  is  scarce^ 
and  that  sales  are  dull. 

XVI.  The  protection  to  agriculture  proportioned  to  the  bur- 
dens  imposed  on  iu  By  reducing  the  taxes,  thèse  burdens 
would  be  lessened,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
same  protection.  By  abolishng  tbe  oom  laws,  we  would  lower 
the  prices  of  land- produce  ;  and  by  reducing  the  taxes,  we 
would  lessen  the  expense  of  production. 

When  tbe  public  débt  is  reduocd,  tbé  taxes  vhich  i*aise  the' 

Iirice  of  necessaries  onght  to  be  first  talcen  ofi;  Tbis  wrllieUier 
ower  the  price  of  labour,  or  lessen  paupérisai.  •  Aa  for  ti$hë$^ 
it  is  évident  that  they  ought  to  be  redaced,  for  the  same  refMÔn 
that  rents  are  reducra.  Agriculture  wiH  iibus  be  réHcved  ^dn 
three  burdens, — excessive  taxation,  poor^ralias,  and  tithos.  And 
this  must  lessen  the  cost-of  productif». 

XVII.  The  intcllectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  labourers 
are  a  part  of  the  master's  capital.  And  the  intcllectual  and 
moral  qualifications  of  farmers  are  «  part  of  the  landlord'a  ca- 
pital. Why  is  this  capital  so  little  valued  ?  The  defect  hère 
exists  not  in  political  institutions,  but  in  the  Hinduess  cf  hnman 
nature.  • 

*  '  So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold— - 

*  Thence  up  he  fiew,  and  on  the  tree  of  Hfe, 

'  The  middle  tree,  and  highest  there  that  gtew, 
^  ^at  like  a  cormorant  ;  yet  not  true  Hfe 

*  Theréby  regatn'd,  but  sat  devising  death 

'  To  them  who  lîv'd;  ndr  on  the  viitue  thought 

*  Of  that  life-giving  plant. — So  Kttle  knows 
'  Any  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 

*  The  good  ht/are  hirHy  but  perverts  best  ihings 

*  To  norst  abuse^  or  to  thàr  meatiestust.  * 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  lY. 
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XVIII.  The  réduction  of  the  national  debt  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  at  first  lîmited  to  incomes  exceeding  60/-  (?)  When  prices 
fall  and  trade  increases,  the  réduction  may  be  extended  to  other 
incomes.  It  is  by  lessening  the  severity  df  the  measure  that  we 
lessen  the  difficulty  of  executing  it.  ït  is  not  impossible  that 
the  advantages  arising  out  of  the  first  réduction,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  second.  In  what  degree  is  it  possible  to 
increase  the  public  revenue,  or  to  lessen  the  expenditnre,  with- 
out  touching  the  national  creditor  at  ail  ?  *  On  dit  qu'on  ne  se 
^  trouve  jamais  plus  riche  que  lors  qu'on  déménage  ;  et  je  crois 

*  que,  en  examinant  bien  les  affaires  d'un  grand  pays,  on  doit 

*  généralement  y  réconnaitre  plus  de  resources  que  des  besoins^' 
Mémoires  de  Morellet^  tome  I.  p.  SSO. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAEMER's  MAGAZINE* 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  foUowing  Tables,  and  Observation» 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  they  are  much  ft 
your  service.  They  possess  at  least  a  local  intcrest  ;  and,  if 
they  should  lead  to  any  discussion  on  the  proper  data  for  put^ 
ting  a  value  on  land,  there  are  few  subjects  that  can  be  more 
interesting  either  to  proprietors  or  tenants,  at  a  time  when,  un- 
fortunately  for  both,  a  new  valuation  of  farms  seems  wanted  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Island. 

J.  B. 

Cauldcots^  2\st  Aprilj  1823. 

TABLE  of  the  Fiars  Prices  of  Corn  in  Morayshîre,  from  the 
end  of  the  American  War  to  the  présent  Year,  1823. 


Crops. 


1783. 
1784. 
1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1788. 


Wheat, 
p.  BoU. 


Barley 

or  Bear, 

p.  bolL 


L.  s.     D.{l.  s.     D. 


0  19 
0 
0 

0  18 


1 
1 


0 
1 


qo  18 

00  16 
0|0  14 
00  15 
00  16 
0,0  12 


OaU,  p.  BoU 
of  5  Firlots. 


I^  S.    D 


0    0   18 
0    0   14 


d 
6 
0 


0  13 
0  15 
0  15 
0  12 


Oatmeal, 
9  Stone. 


p.  Boll. 


L.  S.     D. 


p.  BoU. 


L.  S*     P. 


13     00  12 

13 

10 


4i0  13 

o|o  11 


Bctfisi 
p.Bott 


Ii.8*    ^ 


2k) 

30 
00 


IS 
15 
11 


Pfîces  and  Renis, 
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E  of  the  Flars  Priées  of  Corn  in  Morayshire,  from  the  end  of 
ihe  American  War  to  the  présent  Year,  1823, 


Wheat, 
p.BoU. 


Barley 

or  Bear, 

p.  Boll. 


L«    S.    D. 


2 

2 

0  18 

1  0 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 


0 
1 
0 
2 
0 

1  0 

2  0 

3  0 
1  12 
1  5 
1  1 
1  15 
1  5 
1   15 

1  10 

2  2 
2     0 

1  U 

2  6 

3  0 
1  10 
1     8 

1  2 

2  2 
1  16 
1  15 
1  9 
1  9 
1     6 

.[0  17 


L.     S.   D. 

60  13 

do  U 

00  17 
00  16 


00  16 
00  17 


01 
61 


0 
0 


00  17 
00  17 


0 


02 


0 


0 


1 


1 


01 
01 
01 
01 


01 
01 


0 


0 


1 


1 


01 
01 
02 
01 


6 
3 
10 
1 
0 
5 
2 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 

6 
12 

6 


00  19 


6 
0 


0 

01 

0 


1 
611 


1011 


18 
17 
18 
2 
1 
6 
2 


Oats,  p.  Boll 
OÎ5  Firlots* 


L. 

0 

0 

01  0 


0 

0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
01  0 


s.  D. 

12  6 

14  0 

16  0 

14  6 

15  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


15 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 


1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 


16 
6 
2 
1 

17 
2 


9 
5 
5 
6 
0 
6 
5 
17 


0  1 
0 

0  0 


9 
1 
0 


6 
0 


17  0 
15  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0  0 

0  0 

2  6 

8  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12  0 

13  4 


5 
0 
0 


0  0 
17  3 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  ayerage  of  the  Fîars  priées  of  Wheat,  Barley  and  Oatoi  dur* 
ing  the  peace,  from  1783  to  179S,  both  indusiye,  was—  .^ 

For  Wheat  -  L.1  0  0^*^  p.  boH. 
For  Barley  -  0  15  SfV  P*  hoU. 
For  Oats        -  0  14    6tÇ  p.  boll  pf  5  firlots. 


L.2    9  10ï«g 


From  1794  to  1814»  both  înclusiye,  21  years  of  war,  Ae  average  was- 
For  Wheat  L.l  13     7,^  p.  boll. 

For  Barley        -         l     6     8      p.  boll. 
For  OaU     ,        -       1     8     8|8  p.  boll. 

L.4    4    0^\ 

From  1815  to  1822,  both  inclusiye,  the  average 
For  Wheat  -        L.l     9    8x"îp.bolK 
For  Barley       ^         18    0/,  p.  boll. 
For  Oato        -  13     9p.  boll. 

L.4     1     6 


The  Second  Table  is  meant  to  give  as  accurate  an  esâmate 
of  the  loss  experienced  by  the  agriculturists  in  tbis  country,  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  Addins  togetb^  the  pjîces 
that  might  hâve  been  etpected  for  a  boll  of  wheat,  a  boll  of 
barley,  and  a  boll  of  oats,  as  calculated  for  each  of  the  20'year8 
in  llie  Table,  the  sum  is  89^  2s.  7T^gd.,  whichi  divided  by  20, 
gives  as  the  average  4/.  98.  ^Ad.  The  priée  of  a  boll  of  wheat» 
a  boll  of  barley,  and  a  boll  of  oats,  by  the  fiars  of  1822,  is  only 
2/.  17s.  Id,  being  35/.  198.  l^^d.  per  cent.  less  than  the  above 
gênerai  average  ;  and  this  per»centage  on  the  rental  of  the  coun- 
tv  might  be  stated  as*  the  loss  sustained  by  the  farmers  of  it 
tkis  season,  if  the  price  of  labour  and  ail  other  expenses  had 
fallen  in  the  same  proportion  as  corn.  Labour,  indeed,  bas 
fallen  vcry  considerably,  but  many  other  expenses  are  still  near«- 
ly  the  same;  and,  notwithstanding  the  diminished  taxation,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  actual  loss  by  farming  this  year,  is 
something  more  than  the  above  percentage  of  35/.  19s.  Ir^d- 
on  the  rents.  Of  course,  the  loss  will  be  less  in  some  cases, 
and  greater  in  others,  according  to  the  time  the  lease  was  en^- 
teredinto  ;  and  this  différence  tnay,  I  should  think,  be  pretty 
accurately  ascertained  by  the  Table. 

Perhaps  the  Table  is  least  correct  with  regard  to  the  fir«t 
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year  in  it,  1803.  The  prices  oF  1799  and  1800,  were  so  un- 
précedentedly  high,  that  no  one  could  wdl  suppose  euch  could 
be  permanent,  or  of  fréquent  occurrence;  and  though  I  beUeve 
the  ^  war  rents  '  may  be  dated  from  aboitt  this  time,  it  dote  not 
seem  probable,  for  tne  reason  above  mentioned,  that  much,  if 
any  land,  was  taken  that  year  on  the  expectation  of  such  prices 
as  (proceeding  on  the  gênerai  rule)  I  hâve  stated  in  the  Table^ 
as  what  a  tenant  might  reasonably  hâve  calculated  on.  The 
high  prices  which  folTowed,  made  it  more  natural  for  farmers  to 
thmk,  when  similar  prices  to  those  of  1799  and  1800  again  re-> 
curred  in  L811  and  1812,  that  something  like  them  might  be 
expected  to  be  permanent  or  of  fréquent  occurrence  ;  and  such 
was  the  keenness  of  spéculation  in  land  at  this  time,  that,  by 
many,  even  a  progressive  rise  seemed  still  to  be  calculated  on. 

Again,  when  we  consider  how  prices  hâve  declined  since 
1818,  and  how  generally  this  has  been  attributed  (righdy  or 
not)  to  the  change  in  the  currency,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
those  who  hâve  taken  land  within  the  last  twoyears,  wouldbeso 
much  guîded  by  a  seven-years'  average  of  prices  as  a  three,  or 
at  most  a  five.  A  friend,  to  whom  I  showed  my  calculations, 
and  who  is  himsclf  a  farmer,  justly  observed,  that  for  the  most 

Eart  farmers  had  little  turn  for  such  particular  calculations  ;  but 
e  belîeved  they  had  in  gênerai  been  ail  along  more  influenced 
by  the  prices  for  the  three  preceding  years,  uian  for  the  five; 
and  more  by  the  prices  for  five  years,  than  for  seven.  On  this 
point,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinion  ;  but  by  whatever  avei^ 
age  we  suppose  them  to  hâve  been  guided,  it  appears  but  toD 
clearly  from  the  Table  (if  it  were  not  too  well  Known  withoift 
it),  that  their  losses  this  year  must  be  very  great,  where  they 
hâve  not  experienced  the  liberality  of  their  landlords.  It  b 
proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  granting  farmers  had  ail  taken 
their  farms,  calculating  on  prices  by  the  rule  which  I  hâve  sup^ 
posed,  yet  they  coula  not  reckon  on  obtaining  those  prices 
every  year,  but  only  one  year  with  another  ;  and  they  bave  a 
chance,  though  it  may  be  but  a  poor  chance,  of  gctting  some 
years  hîgher  prices  than  those  whidh  they  calculated  on  as  ne- 
cessary  on  the  average. 

The  fluctuation  on  the  price  of  live-stock  is  another  circun»- 
stance  which  may  be  thought  in  some  degree  to  afFect  the  aocv- 
racy  of  the  calculations.  When  cattle  were  very  high  or  veiy 
low,  the  circumstance  must  hâve  had  some  weight  with  any 
person  who  was  about  to  take  a  farm.  But  the  price  of  stock 
generally  follows  that  of  corn  ;  and  no  material  error  would  be 
occasioned  by  leaving  them  and  some  smaller  items,  as  butter 
and  chccse,  out  of  account,  at  least  in  this  district» 
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Where  a  farm  hâs  been  fairlv  rented,  its  value  in  corn  (at 
the  time  the  lease  was  entered  mto)  may  be  easiiy  ascertained 
from  tbe  Table.  Thus,  suppose  one  look  a  farm  in  1808,  at  a 
inoney  rent  of  400/.  ;  the  priée  which  (according  to  the  Table) 
might  reasonabiy  hâve  been  calculated  on  that  year  for  a  boli  of 
wheat,  a  boll  of  barley,  and  a  boll  of  oats,  was  Si.  16s;  8d«9 
which  divides  tbe  money  rent  (400/.)  10i|  times,  consequently 
the  rent  in  corn  would  hâve  been 

104*^  bolls  of  wheat. 
104|  boUs  of  barley. 
104|  bolls  of  oats. 


3121  bolls. 


'ï 


TO  THE  CONOUCTOR  OF  THE  FAKMER'S  MAOAZINI;. 
SiE, 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  the  credulity  of  our  agricul- 
turists,  and  repined  at  the  many  delusioQs  which  hâve  of  late 
years  been  too  successfully  practised  upon  them.  The  unfor* 
tunate  situation  in  wbich  the  farmer  is  now  placed,  appears  to 
bave  paralyzed  hi^  reflecting  powers,  and,  like  a  .drowning 
wretcb,  he  clings  to  every  floating  bauble,  in  the  hope  of  being 
extricated  from  his  perilous  situation.  Some  people  contem- 
plate  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  as  the  philanthropist  does  a 
dying  friend,  unconscious  of  the  near  approach  of  death  ;  and 
imagine,  as  the  crisis  of  his  fate  is  fast  approaching,  it  would 
be  inhumane  to  awake  him  to  a  just  sensé  of  his  situation.  But 
although  the  exposing  of  a  plçasing  delusion  may  be  painfui  to 
those  who  hâve  believed  in  it;  yet  it  may  be  usefui  in  prevent- 
ing  the  infatuation  from  extending  to  oihers.  And  should  you 
think  the  enclosed  paper  calculaiea  to  prevent  farmers  giving  a 
high  rent  for  land,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  better  priées  for 
farm  produce,  in  conséquence  of  inferior  soiTs  going  out  of  cul- 
tivation  from  the  low  price  of  corn,  you  wiil  oblige  me  by  in« 
serting  it  in  your  Magazine.    I  am^  yours,  &c 


GiBBiE  Gbubbes. 
MuirclodmaitiSj  Ist  Nav.  18S2« 
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On  the  Effècis  qfa  Lm  Priée  ofCom. 

The  Farmers  hâve  become  prosélytes  to  our  Political  Econo* 
mists»  and  implicîtly  beliere,  that  a  low  priée  of  corn  most  bave 
the  cfiect  of  withdrawing  capital  from  land^  and  of  driving  in- 
ferior  soils  out  of  cultivation  ;  hence  a  diminished  suppnr  of 
corn,  and  a  rise  in  its  price.  Such  notions  appear  to  me  udlft- 
cious,  and  seem  to  hâve  arisen  from  a  love  of  theorizing^ 
blind  attachment  to  received  maxims  of  political  economy  which 
do  not  applyto  agriculture — not  duly  considering  the  state  of 
the  Britisn  Empire — and  ignorance  of  practical  larming. 

Ist,  A  great  portion  of  Uie  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
cannot  be  withdrawn  ;  and  no  portion  of  farming  capital  will, 
in  the  présent  state  of  Britain,  be  withdrawn  without  being  im- 
mediately  replaced. 

2d,  Ine  low  price  of  corn  may  prevent  cultivation  being  ex- 
tended  to  inferior  soils,  but  it  cannot  drive  such  soils  out  of  cul« 
tivation.     \Ve  shall  first  illustrate  our  ideas  by  a  parallel  case. 

Let  us  suppose  an  individual  to  hâve  feued,  at  an  yearly  dnty 
of  20/.,  a  pièce  of  ground,  upon  which  he  bas  erected  buildings 
that  hâve  cost  in  fumishing,  &c.,  1000/.;  and  that  he  receivra 
for  the  buildings  100/.  per  annum.  Suppose  also,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  buildings  yield  SO/.  only  of  yearly  rent 
In  this  case,  there  will  be  a  loss  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the 
buildings  :  but  how  can  it  be  withdrawn  ?  It  conld  not  be  by 
pulling  down  the  buildines,  nor  yet  by  allowing  them  to  remain 
uninhabited;  neither  could  it  be  by  selling  the  buildings,  because 
th^  would  bring  no  more  than  their  reduced  value. 

The  fenar  would,  while  he  avoided  extending  his  buildingSi 
endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  those  already  erected,  and  taxe 
the  diminished  rent  as  long  as  it  more  than  covered  the  expense 
of  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair.  And  should  the  feuar  aban- 
don his  fêu,  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  invested  capital 
would  not  be  altered.  No  doubt  the  fîimiture  of  the  builoings 
might  be  sold,  which  would  enable  the  feuar  to  withdraw  a  por- 
tion, and  but  only  a  small  portion  of  his  capital,  becaose  the 
parts  of  the  buildings  known  by  the  name  of  fixtures,  wonld 
either  still  remain,  or  sell  for  a  mère  trifle.  But  if  only  the  for- 
niture  was  sold,  another  tenant  would  be  found,  who  would  oo- 
cupy  the  buildings  with  fumiture  of  his  own,  and  thereby  re- 
place the  capital  that  had  been  withdrawn. 

Now,  a  farmer,  like  the  feuar,  rents  land,  and  upon  it  emplojs 
capital,  which  yields  a  retum  according  to  circumstances.  Very 
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Utile  of  the  capital  expended  on  permanent  agricultural  im- 
provements,  such  as  buildings,  «iclosures,  draîning  according 
tQ  the  improved  mode,  liming,  &g.,  can  be  withdrawn  ;  and  a 
great  portion  of  such  capital  will  be  lost  to  those  who  invested 
it  by  a  continued  low  price  of  corn.  Should  a  farmcr  witbdraw 
bis  tangible  capital,  wnich  is  invested  in  live-stock,  implement» 
of  hnsbandry,  &c.,  such  capital,  like  tbat  invested  in  household 
Aimiture^  would  be  replaced  by  tbe  next  occupier  of  the  land. 

It  is  évident,  that  the  farmer  who  continues  to  withdraw  hia 
tangible  capital,  which  is  invested  in  farming,  for  the  pnrposeof 

Eaying  an  exorbitant  rent,  must  soon  renounce  his  profession  ; 
owever,  his  successor  by  paying  a  proper  rent,  would  be  en- 
abled  to  receive  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  and  live  by  hia 
profession.  If  much  farming  capital  waa  to  be  withdrawn  with* 
out  beinff  replaced,  the  prohts  arising  from  the  capital  whidi 
remained,  would  be  above  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock;  and 
capital  would  be  attracted  to  agriculture,  from  other  branches 
of  trade. 

In  a  country  whose  inhabitants  do  noi  possess  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  farm  the  whole  terrilory,  inferior  soils  would  be  entireij 
abandoned,  and  farming  capital  employed  on  good  land  only,  as 
affi>rding  the  greatest  retum.  But  the  British  are  in  a  différent 
situation;  tbeir  coûtai  bas  accumulated  until  it  can  hardly  be 
employed  ;  and  we  imagincy  were  one  balf  of  tbe  farming  capi- 
tal that  is  not  invested  in  permanent  improvements  swept  away, 
it  would  soon  be  replaced  again. 

The  surface  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  does  not  yicld  suf- 
ficient produce  to  supply  tbe  wants  of  their  population  ;  the 
most  steril  and  barren  portions  of  their  territory,  are  of  some 
Talue  ;  and  so  long  as  British  wants  continue,  and  capital  so 
much  abounds,  every  portion  of  British  soil  will  be  occupied 
with  sufficient  capital.  Tbis  conclusicMi  is  supported  by  facts. 
Notwithstanding  the  diminution  which  farming  capital  bas  lately 
undexj^ne,  and  the  many  tenants  who  bave  been  ejected  from 
their  rarms,  we  bave  seen  no  description  of  land  remain  nnoo- 
cupied.  But  if  any  unoccupied  land  is  to  be  found  in  Britain, 
so  unlooked  for  a  circumstance  must  be  attributed  either  to  the 
wretched  system  of  tithes  and  poor-rates,  which  diserace  so  fair 
a  portion  of  her  surface,  or  to  the  stnpidity  of  the  Tand-owner, 
and  not  to  the  want  of  capital  in  the  British  population.  Ac- 
cordingly,  we  find  competitors  for  lands  out  ot  lease  are  still  as 
numerous  as  they  were  in  the  most  prospérons  time  of  our. agri- 
culture ;  and  farming  capital  that  is  withdrawn  to-day,  is  re- 
placed to-morrow. 

The  price  of  farm-produce  is,  like  the  rent  of  buildings. 
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cfaicfly  regiilated  by  supply  and  demand  ;  oonsequentlyy  h  ii  no 
better  reasoning  to  say,  that  becaase  capital  bas  oeen  cxpended 
Qpon  inferior  land,  the  priée  of  iu  produce  must  be  bigh,  to 
prevent  it  being  abandoned,  than  tnat  the  reut  of  buiidiDgii 
which  hâve  co&t  much  capital  in  erecting^  must  be  high,  or 
thcy  wiil  remain  unoccupied.  It  is  évident,  if  land  is  to  De  oc- 
cupied  at  ail,  it  wiil  l>e  so  in  the  most  profitable  manner;  and 
that  much  of  the  capital  which  bas  been  laid  ont  in  impnmng 
inferior  soils,  wiil  be  lost  by  a  permanent  low  price  offamip pro- 
duce, whether  they  are  kept  in  cultivation  or  pasturage* 

The  future  treatment  of  inferior  soils,  must  be  detenninad 
by  considering  whether  they  wiil  yield  most  profit  in  oom  or 
grass,  and  which  must  dépend  upon  the  price  of  labour,  and  npon 
the  relative  price  of  live- stock  to  grain.  And  ail  inferior  goils 
mil  cofitinue  in  cultivation,  as  long  as  their  produce  in  eom^  di» 
fninished  by  tlie  ordinary  jrrqfits  of  stock  and  amount  qf  antmal 
labmiTj  exceeds  their  reium  vohen  in  pasturage,  dimhUehed  by  the 
like  charges. 

A  farmer,  when  estimating  the  comparative  adrantages  to  be 
derived  from  cropping  or  grazing  inferior  soila  which  are  at 
reody  improved,  must  be  influenced  by  the  amount  of  rent 
which  he  has  stipulated  to  pay,  and  the  capital  expended  on 
their  improvement;  because  both  charges  are  anav(»dable^  and 
equally  affect  either  System  of  management.  The  jodicions 
farmer,  even  when  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent  he  bas  agreed 
upon,  wiil  still  pursue  the  best  System  of  agriculture,  ai  insmv 
îng  the  smallest  loss.  Profit  is  the  ol^ect  of  farming  ;  and  crery 
one  wiil  adopt  the  System  which,  upon  a  séries  of  yeafif  IcaTia 
the  most  profit. 

When  the  cost  of  labouring  unimproved  inferior  land  is 
latively  high  to  the  price  of  its  scanty  produce,  suoh  land 
not  be  cultivated  without  a  real  loss.  But,  in  Britain,  the 
case  is  very  différent  with  improved  inferior  soils,  which  alwayi 
yield,  upon  an  average  of  years,  more  than  snfBcient  to  npaj 
the  expense  of  cultivât  ing  them. 

Were  ail  inferior  soils  to  go  out  of  cultiTation,  they  woald 
produce  grass  incapable  of  fattening,  and  consequently  murt 
be  employed  in  rearing  and  breecling  lean  stock  :  An  inciMae  to 
our  flocks  and  herds  would  reduce  their  value,  and  leMcn  tho 
profits  of  pasturage  adnptcd  for  breeding  and  rearing  Uve^atodc 
only,  and  which  would  again  subject  inferior  soils  to  dio  (riough. 
Tluis  cultivation  and  pai^turage  bave  a  tendency  to  control  each 
other  ;  and  our  improved  inferior  soils  mU  remain  in  cnUnaiiom^ 
witil  their  retumfrom  pasturage  exceeds  their  reium  Jrom  ad^ 
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iixHztion  $  8  period  which  is  likely  to  lagt  for  centuries  yet  to 
oome. 

We  again  appeal  to  facts,  and  assert,  that  there  has  not 
corne  within  our  observation  a  single  instance  of  Improved  in- 
ferior  land  having  gonc  out  of  cultivation;  and  althongh  almost 
every  farmer  complains  that  inferior  soils  do  not  now  repay  the 
expense  oflaboaring  them,  we  hâve  never  seen  a  fermer  reifrain 
from  cuhivating  inferior  land. 

Those  who  may  dissent  from  the  positions  which  we  hâve 
endeavoured  to  prove,  and  those  who  hâve  long  predicted  that 
our  agriculture  would  speedily  become  deterioratcd  from  a  low 
priée  of  corn,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  présent  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  from  whence  our  observa- 
tions are  chiefly  drawn,  and  where  they  are  more  particularly 
applicable  ;  there  they  will  find  inferior  soils  still  in  cultivation» 
(ind  daily  behold  such  soils,  situated  in  the  worst  of  climatesy 
undergomg  the  process  of  improvement.  It  may  require  greater 
knowledge  than  we  possess,  to  account  for  such  policy  on  the 
part  of  tarmers.  But  while  we  know-ihat  inferior  soils  conti- 
nue to  be  improved, — diat  manure  and  lime  are  bought  at  most 
extravagant  priées  and  applied  to  such  soils,  we  shall  smile  at 
the  political  economist  who  raves  about  inferior  soils  going  out 
of  cultivation,  and  probably  also  pity  the  agriculturist  who  per- 
sévères in  squandering  his  capital  so  thonghtlessly. 

The  expense  of  iroproving  inferior  soils  is  great  ;  but»  when 
once  improved,  they  are  kept  in  cultivation  at  less  expense  than 
most  people  seem  aware  of.  And  altbough  we  consider  it,  in 
moat  cases,  highly  imprudent  to  improve  inferior  soils  at  pré- 
sent, yet  the  relative  price  of  farm  produce  to  the  first  cost  rf 
improvement,  and  the  gênerai  stanaard  of  rents,  may  at  a  fu- 
ture d^y  admit  of  inferior  soils  being  improved  with  advantage. 

If  the  time  arrives,  and  we  imagine  it  may  arrive,  that  Bri- 
tish  grass  yielda  a  greater  retum  dian  British  corn,  we  expect 
to  see  inferior  soils,  which  are  always  so  unproductive  ana  so 
unimprovable  in  grass,  continue  in  cultivation,  and  an  addition 
to  our  extent  of  pasturage  made  from  land  of  the  finest  quality 
that  has  been  ovcrcropped  ;  so  that  the  twofold  advantage  of 
profit  and  improvement  of  the  soil  would  be  at  once  obtamed. 
Indeed,  when  the  scanty  and  misérable  pasturage  which  infe- 
rior soils  yield,  the  low  value  of  lean  stock,  and  the  abundant 
and  nutritive  food  which  godd  land  invariably  produces  for  fat- 
tening  stock,  when  depastured,  are  duly  considered,  there  will 
be  little  doubt  of  our  expectations  being  disappointed. 

It  is  quite  dear,  agriculture  most  undergo  détérioration  from 
two  causes,  viz.  a  want  of  capital  in  the  population,  and  a  want 
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of  markeU  for  the  produce  of  the  so!I  ;  and  we  also  think  it 
•clear,  that  the  agriculture  of  a  free  and  populous  country,  like 
Great  Britain,  can  undergo  a  permanent  détérioration  from  no 
otber  causes.  Be  thia  as  it  may,  we  shall  presently  endeavoor 
to  show»  that  the  low  price  of  farm  prodnce  cannot  deteriorate 
British  agriculture  for  any  length  of  time. 

Let  us  suppose  Britain  at  afl  times  open  to  an  unrestncted 
importation  of  foreign  produce,  and  wheat  to  sell,  upon  an 
arerage  of  years,  at  20s.  per  quarter,  and  every  other  spedes 
of  farm-produce  to  bear  a  proportional  price.  Such  a  cnan^ 
would  at  first  convulsé  the  vital  interests  of  agriculture— vir- 
tually  annul  existing  contracts  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
greatly  impair  the  fortunes  of  both  :  but  still,  the  land  would 
either  be  occupied  or  not.     When  we  reilect  upon  the  past  and 

i>resent  state  of  our  mountainous  districts,  and  know  that  tal- 
ow,  hides  and  wool,  are  always  of  some  value,  it  appears  ex* 
tremely  improbable  that  any  portion  of  land  would  De  entirely 
abandoned.  But  when  capital  can  be  found,  land  wiU  always 
be  occupied  in  the  most  profitable  way  ;  and  we  shall  endea» 
vour  to  show  what  this  way  would  be,  under  the  supposed  cîp- 
cnmstances. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  any  distinction  betwixt  land  occa« 
pied  by  a  proprietor  and  that  occupied  bv  a  tenant,  becanse 
both  individuals  hâve  an  interest  in  followmg  the  most  profit- 
able sytem  of  management 

We  shall  suppose,  when  the  price  of  land  produoe  fir^l  be- 
came  low,  that  ail  inferior  and  secondary  soils,  wbich  compre- 
hend  a  considérable  portion  of  Great  Britain,  are  thrown  out 
of  cultivation,  and  occupied  in  pasturage.  The  resuit  of  this- 
change  would  be  an  overwhelming  supply  of  butcher-meat^ 
which  would  soon  become  of  little  value  ;  and  in  Britain,  as  in 
some  other  countries»  live-stock  would  be  slaughtered  merely 
for  the  value  of  their  hides  and  tallow.  In  such  a  statie  dT 
things,  pasturage  would  vieldvery  little  profit.  There  wonld 
also  De  a  falling  o£P  in  the  consumpt  of  iron,  wood,  leather» 
horses,  &c.  and  an  increased  supply  of  hides,  wod,  and  tallow. 
The  peasaut,  and  ail  those  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
transporting  the  various  articles  used  in  cultivation,  womd  be 
deprived  of  work;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted^  when  our  inha- 
bitants are  alreadv  so  numerous,.  if-  so  large  a  portion  of  Ûm 
population  were  tnrown  idle,  and  fbrced  to  compete  for  enw 
ployment  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  that  the  wages  of  labooff 
in  almost  every  profession,  would  ultimately  be  so  reduced,  as 
to  correspond  with  the  lowest  sum  that  would  maintain  human 
existence  ;  consequently,  the  value  of  almost  every  article  a£- 
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fected  by  the  price  of  labour  would  midergo  a  réduction.  In 
short,  the  money  wages  of  labour»  and  the  priée  of  ail  orâi« 
nary  commôditics  necessary  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants^ 
wjif,  upon  an  average  of  years,  in  a  country  fuUy  inhabited» 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  lupricultural  produce* 

It  is  obvious,  even  under  our  supposition,  that  there  must  be 
a  limit  below  which  the  price  of  land  produce  cannot  continue 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  because,  whenever  the  price  of  agri« 
cultural  produce  does  not  repay  the  importer  and  the  foreign 
grower,  it  will  no  longer  be  sent  to  Britain  ;  and  however  low 
the  limit  may  be,  provided  Ithe  priées  are  stationary  at  it,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  price  of  ordinary  commoditiesy  will 
conform  to  it. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  British  pasturage  can  yield  almost 
no  return  when  the  greater  part  of  ner  arable  land  is  in  grass. 
Then  such  land  must  either  be  ocoupied  as  it  is  at  présent,  or 
altogether  abandoned  ;  and  it  would  require  conclusive  reason- 
ing,  and  strong  facts,  to  convince  us,  that  it  can  eyer  be  more 

Çrofitable  to  abandon  British  arable  land  than  to  cultivate  it. 
To  doubt,  high  wa^es,  high  rents,  and  high  agricultural  taxes, 
are  quite  incompatible  with  low  priées  of  farm-produce  ;  but, 
in  Britain,  thèse  are  the  effects  ot  high  priées  of  farm*produce, 
and  not  the  cause  ;  and  they  must  ultimately  conform  to  the 
price  of  farm-produce,  however  low  it  may  continue.  Hence, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  our  présent  miproved  System  of 
agriculture  is  a  bad  one,  or  that  wretched  management  is  ulti- 
mately more  profitable  than  good  management,  we  are  war- 
rantée! to  conclude,  that  the  low  price  of  Tarm-produce  cannot 
deteriorate  British  agriculture. 

The  improbability  of  British  agriculture  ever  retrogradin^ 
xnay  be  deduced  from  the  professional  knowledge  whiçh  distin- 
guishes  our  présent  agricutturists  ;  and  while  Uiey  retain  such 
Knowledge,  British  agriculture  will  in  ail  prabability  gradually 
advance  towards  perfection,  whatever  may  be  the  price  of 
farm-produce. 

It  is  mère  drivelling  to  tell  us,  that  while  we  haye  tithes, 
poor-rates  and  taxes,  land  cannot  be  cultivated  when  its  pro- 
duce is  low.  Surely  tithes  and  poor-rates  diminish  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fall  of  farm-produce,  or  at  least  ought  to  do  so. 
And  what  oppressive  tax  must  the  agriculturist,  or  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  now  pay?  It  is  true,  tea,  tobacco,  ardent  spi- 
rits,  and  the  like,  which  they  are  pleased  to  poison  themselves 
with,  are  ail  heavily  taxed;  but  they  might  renounce  such 
trash  without  injuring  either  their  purse  or  heaith:  indeed, 
when  their  finances  b^ome  low,  they  must  renounce  them. 

02 
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It  bas  becn  proved,  in  No.  XCII,  page  45S-4  of  thc  Fermeras 
Magazine,  that  the  expansés  of  labour  and  agricultural  taxes 
fall  entirelv  upon  the  rent  of  land  ;  and  from  a  simiiar  train  of 
reasoning  it  may  be  dcduced,  that  a  low  price  of  farm-prodace 
dimînishes  the  means  of  paying  rent  and  taxes.  Hère,  then, 
U  the  grand  ultimate  resuit  of  a  low  price  of  corn  ;  a  resuit 
which  bas  long  terrificd  our  Com-bill  legislators,  and  our 
quacksy  who  proposed  to  remove  agricultural  distress  by  a  loan 
to  the  farmers,  and  by  making  silver  the  standard  of  our  cnr- 
rency.  Such  nostrums  can  bave  no  more  efiect  in  raising  the 
price  of  farm-produce  than  the  call  of  a  cuckoo,  They,  now- 
ever,  serve  as  an  opiate  to  the  tenantry,  who  are  writhing  un- 
der  oppressive  rents,  and  must  tend,  while  the  delusion  lasts» 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  landholders  at  the  expense  of  the  duped 
tenantry.  But  as  agricultural  distress  is  an  épidémie  wbich, 
under  présent  circumstances,  can  only  be  eradicated  by  low 
rents,  time  and  rcflection  on  the  part  of  those  who  rent  land 
will  alone  work  a  cure.  Such  unîooked^for  events  are  imbed- 
ded  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
say  that  the  price  of  farm-produce  will  never  again  reach  to  the 
height  it  bas  done  heretofore;  but,  after  taking  the  state  of 
Britain,  and  ail  concomitant  circumstances,  into  considération, 
and  from  what  bas  been  already  stated,  we  think  it  pretty  évi- 
dent, that  prices  *xiU  not  rise  in  coiiscquence  of  infericr  soils  g(H 
ing  out  of  cuUivation  from  the  low  price  of  farm-produccy  or  any 
other  cause  but  a  calamitous  season.  And  we  now  earnestly 
entreat  farmcrs  who  are  about  to  rent  land,  not  to  give  implicit 
belief  to  the  dreams  of  our  political  economists,  but  to  pause 
for  a  little,  and  contcniplate  the  sccne  which  is  passing  around 
them, — to  reflect  seriously  on  the  facts  which  it  présents,  ère 
they  ingulf  themselves  in  dependence,  misery,  and  want. 


FOR  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

[Though  the  foUowîng  Letter  bas  appearcd  in  more  than  one 
publication,  yet,  as  it  aflFords  a  strong  confirmation  to  the 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  ihe  currency,  which  bave  been 
ail  along  maintained  in  thîs  Journal,  we  think  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  an  interest  in  the.  subject  will  be  pleased  to 
see  it  transferred  to  our  pages.] 

Letter  from  M.  J.  B.  Say  to  H.  JameSj  Esq. 

SiE, — I  bave  received  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  tp 
Write  to  me  on  the  Slst  ultimo.    To  give  you  an  answer  such 
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as  the  importance  of  the  subject  merits,  I  ougbt  to  develope 
my  opinions,  to  collect  together  my  proofs,  which  I  regret,  at 
this  moment,  I  hâve  not  sufficient  leisure  to  do.  AU  I  can  say 
is,  I  believe  with  you,  that  the  réintégration  of  the  value  of 
the  paper  money  of  England  has  been  fatally  injurions  (Junesté) 
to  tne  greater  part  ot  your  nation.  I  say  this,  because  the 
taxes  and  burdens  baving  been  inereased  m  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  priées  which  Government  paid  in  its  purchases,  and  you 
hâve  now  to  pay  very  nearly  tne  sarae  amount  of  taxes,  al- 
though  you  sell  yoûr  commodities  for  half  their  former  worth  ; 
because  the  public  debt,  the  émoluments,  the  pensions,  the 
paymcnts,  and  the  abuses  of  ail  kinds  which  had  accrued,  no- 
minally,  during  the  dépréciation  of  the  paper  money,  are  be- 
come  excessive  evils  since  its  réintégration;  because  that  re« 
intégration  augments,  by  50  per  cent,  ali  money  engagements 
for  stipulated  time;  and  I  remark,  that  the  dépréciation  of 
money,  which  is  an  injury  much  of  the  same  kina  to  ail  credi- 
tors,  is  nevertheless  much  Icss  injurions  in  tliis,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  pay  more  than  you  owe,  or  ought  to  pay,  than  it  is 
to  receive  less  than  is  due  to  you. 

I  avow  to  you,  that,  in  my  eyes,  it  has  been  a  very  false  deli* 
cacy,  that  of  having  consented  to  ail  thèse  acts  of  injustice^  in 
order  that  the  ancient  credltors  of  the  State  (towards  whom  the 
Government  did  not  fear  to  become  bankrupt,  during  twenty 
ycars,  in  paying  thcm  in  a  depreciated  paper  money)  stiould  be 
paid  again  m  sterling  money.  In  this  case,  they  oblige  your 
nation  to  pay  to  ail  lenders  who  were  intercsted  in  the  loàns 
since  1 797,  a  greater  amount  of  money  and  interest  than  was 
lent,  and  they  give  the  same  advantage  to  ail  sinecurists^  8(c.  to 
whom  still  less  is  due. 

Whcn  in  France  the  *  franc'  was  made  to  contain  one- 
eightieth  more  of  pure  silver  tlian  the  *  livre  tournois,  *  ail  en^ 
^ngenients  contracted  in  livres  were  authorized  to  be  acquitted 
in  the  proportion  of  80  francs  for  SI  livres.  The  Government 
of  the  Kepublîc  showed  itself  hercin  much  more  just  and  wise 
than  your  administration. 

You  adciress  to  me  several  questions,  oF  which  the  principal 
is,  to  know  if  prices  hâve  undergone  in  France,  the  same  ré- 
volution as  in  England  ? 

As  re«pirds  the  precious  metals,  I  can  answer — No.  At  cer- 
tain critical  periods,  gold,  as  being  lighter  and  more  easily  con- 
vcyed,  was  in  great  dcmand  and  rose  a  little,  as  compared  with 
the  silver  nionoy;  but  silver  has  always  been  at  from  197  to 
J9S  francs  the  killo«raqj.  I  speak  of  silver  of  the  title  of  pur 
inoncy  ;  it  cannot  rise  abovc  200  francs,  because  our  money 
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being  good  and  heavy  money,  and  200  francs  weigbing  a  killo- 
gram,  rather  than  pay  a  higher  price,  the  public  would  use  the 
silver  money  in  lieu  of  silver  in  ingots. 

As  regards  wheat,  the  price  bas  never  been  more  variable 
than  wiUiin  the  last  twenty  years.  There  hâve  been  very  good 
crops  and  very  bad  crops»  and  the  contracta  for  the  armies 
(made  sometimes  at  any  price)  augmented  the  effects  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season.  The  dirorent  parts  of  France  com- 
jnunicating  with  each  other  mostly  by  land,  and  the  roads  of 
coinmunicati<»i  being  often  iinpracticable,  one  district  ia  sub* 
ject  more  than  another  to  the  opération  of  local  circumstanœs, 
which  prevents  any  just  and  gênerai  conclusion  being  drawn 
therefrom. 

Below  is  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  important  market 
of  Roye  in  Picardy»  one  year  with  another,  for  the  fourteeu 

Îearsending  in  181 6.    The  measure  of  Roye  is  eqnal  to  59 
très  52  centianes  :— 
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The  médium  price  for  the  fourteen  years,  gives  ibr  the  mea- 
sure of  Roye  9  livres  19  sous,  which  is  nearly  29  livres  for  the 
septier  of  raris  ;  *  but  this  price  is  evidently  too  high,  as  thèse 
fourteen  years  contain  two  years  of  famine,  and  three  epochs  of 
supplies  for  Buonaparte,  for  the  important  campaigns  of  Mos- 
cow,  of  Leipsic,  and  of  the  hundrea  days. 

The  price  of  wheat  for  1821,  has  been  lower  than  for  some 
tunepast;  this  is  undoubtedly  occasioned  from  a  succession  of 
crops  which  hâve  been  good  throughout.  *  Wheat  is  rising  a 
little  this  year,  because  the  crops  in  some  parts  are  found  not  to 
be  so  good  as  was  before  expected. 

*  Twenty- nine  livres  tournois  for  the  septier  of  Paris,  is  equal  to 
18  francs  S5  centièmes  for  the  hectolitre,  which  makes  4*1  s.  5d.  the 
quarter  English,  or  say  5s.  2d.  the  Winchester  bushel,  taking  the 
par  of  exchange  at  27  francs,  20  centièmes  for  the  pound  sterling- 
But  Mr  Say  thînks  this  is  too  high  to  be  taken  as  the  médium  value 
of  wheat  in  France.  Chaptal,  in  his  work  on  the  Industry  of  France, 
published  in  1819,  takes  the  value  of  wheat  at  18  francs  the  hec- 
tolitre, one  year  with  another;  thia  ia  e^ual  to  5b*  Id.  the  Wincheatçr 
boshdl—H.  J. 
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The  market  of  Paris  is  too  freqnentlv  influenced  by  the 
opérations  of  the  adminbtratioD,  for  any  just  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  it« 

The  price  of  colonial  produce  has  fallen  much  in  France^ 
but  this  proves  nothinff  more  than  the  advantage  of  having  the 
sea  free,  and  the  cuRivation  of  sugar,  &c.  beîng  estabUshed 
through  ail  parts  of  the  torrid  zone. 

■  Altnough  it  is  difficult,  consequently,  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
money  after  the  variation  in  the  price  of  such  or  such  an  artide^ 
nevercheless  we  can  state,  that  thmgs  generalfy  hâve  not  fidlen 
in  price  in  France  since  the  dépréciation  and  the  restoration  of 
the  paper  money  of  England,  except  as  fiu:  as  particnlar  ctr-> 
cumstances  may  hâve  ccmtributed  ;  as  the  introduction  of  cheap- 
er  and  more  expeditious  prooesses  of  &brication,  &c*  I  do  not 
believe,  therefore»  that  tnere  is  any  ground  for  savin^  that  the 
fiedl  of  pricds  in  England  has  its  anak>gy  on  the  Ccmtinent.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  it  proceeds  entirdy  from  the  altérations  ia 
the  value  of  your  money. 

I  wish  I  had  more  ample  and  précise  information  to  cdnvey 
to  you»  and  to  prove  to  you  thereDV  the  value  which  I  set  upcm 
your  Works  on  money,  &c.— Works  which»  certainly,  gready 
contribute  to  point  out  and  estaUish  the  true  theory  of  tmit  im« 
portant  part  of  the  economy  of  nations. 

Accq>t,  &C.  &C. 

J.  B.  Say. 


FOR  THE  FâRMEB's  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  upon  the  Cause  of  the  Distras  in  Ireland. 

£This  Letter  is  taken  from  Mr  Westem's  Second  Address  to 
the  Landowners  of  the  United  Empire.  <  The  writer,  ' 
says  Mr  Western,  <  I  know  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and 
respectable  person.  '] 

SiR, — In  the  debate  on  Mr  Westem's  Resolutions,  descrip- 
tive of  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture,  &c.  it  has  been  main- 
tained  by  Mr  Ricardo  and  Mr  Peel,  that  the  &mine  in  Ireland, 
the  présent  inability  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  substitute  oatmeal 
for  their  food,  in  lieu  of  potatoes,  upon  Uie  failure  of  the  latter 
crop,  could  not  be  traced  to  the  récent  altération  of  the  cur- 
rency.  As  I  consider  that  any  thing  which  throws  light  upon 
this  subject  must  be  bénéficiai  to  Irâand  ;  and  cls  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  famine  is  prinàpaUjf  owiog  to  th^  aUeration  in  tbo 
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value  ôf  maney^  whicli,  by  destroying  the  just  proportion  be» 
tween  rents  and  produce,  bas  reduced  the  wrecched  tenantry 
throughout  the  country  to  a  most  pitiable  state  of  want  and 
beggary  ;  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  ïem  remarks  upon 
the  manner  in  which  I  imagine  Mr  Peel's  Bill  has  bcen  instru- 
mental in  producing  tbis  fatal  catastrophe.  I  am  a  native  of 
bne  of  the  distressed  districts,  and  bave  watched,  with  an  at- 
tentive eye,  the  graduai  increase  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  since  the  first  opérations  of  this  measure;  I  bave  ob- 
served  the  rapid  strides  which  misery  has  latterly  made  among 
them,  and  I  bave  at  last  seen  them  dj^ing  around  me  Jrom  the 
absolîUe  want  of  sustenance. 

Before  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  this  Visi- 
tation bas  been  brought  about,  allow  me  to  correct  the  mistaken 
notion  which  seems  to  bave  gaiued  much  crédit,  that  the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  potato  crop  could  be  adéquate  to  produce 
the  famine  which  now  overspreads  the  land.  To  Mr  Ricardo^ 
and  other  Irish  Members,  who  bave  never  visited  the  country 
they  represent,  and  who  look  upon  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  as  a  circumstance  never  known  before^  it  must  appeor  a 
very  natural  mode  of  accounting  for  the  famine;  but  it  cannot 
be  subscribed  to  by  those  who  réside  in  Ireland,  who  are  aware 
that  $imilarfuilurcs  are  unfortunately  no  novelty,  and  that  they 
bave  never  before  been  foUowed  by  suck  conséquences,  I  mysdf 
bave  seen  many  failures  of  the  potato  crop,  particularly  a  very 
extensive  one  in  the  y  car  1817,  which  was  aggravatcd  by  an 
accompanying  failure  m  the'oat  crop.  BtU  thèse  failures  never 
prodtu:ed  the  frightfid  misery  nahich  I  at  presetit  see  before  me. 
In  those  limes,  I  bave  known  somc  of  the  unfortunate  peasantry 
confined  to  a  meal  a  day,  bave  known  them  condemned  to  very 
heavy  privations  ;  but  such  a  circumstance  as  any  one  dyingfrom 
*manty  was  neœr  heard  of.  The  distress  mighc  bc  great,  and 
oftcn  called  loud  for  the  exercise  of  local  charity,  but  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  dcsolating  want  which  now  seeks  relief  from 
English  benevolcnce.  I  hâve  tiken  some  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  exact  extent  of  the  présent  failure  in  potatoes,  and  I  bave 
found  that,  in  gênerai,  the  loss  has  not  in  the  most  distressed 
districts  amounted  to  more  than  one-third,  or  one  quarter  of 
the  crop,  and  in  very  few  instances  to  one-half.  The  Marquis 
Wellcsley  has  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  on  this  sub- 
ject,  and  whenever  the  resuit  is  made  public,  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  calculalion  is  not  incorrect.  The  impossibility  of  such 
a  failure  to  produce  the  présent  famine  will  be  apparent,  when 
it  is  considered  that,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Central 
Commiitce  of  Mayo,  260^000  pcrsons  are  subsisUng  on  charity 
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in  that  county,  whiist  the  wholc  number  of  îts  inhàbitants,  by 
the  census  lately  taken,  only  amounted  to  300,000. 

That  the  true  cause  may  be  rendored  more  intelligible,  it  is 
necessary  to  discard  the  idea,  that  there  is  in  Ireland  the  same 
reciprocai  interest  between  landlord  and  tenant  which  exists  in 
England.  In  England,  the  occupying  tenant  of  a  farm  gène- 
rally  deriyes  hîs  right  immediately  from  the  lord  of  the  soiL  A 
mutud  interest  subsists  between  him  and  his  landlord;  and 
when  the  terrils  of  thîs  con tract  or  lease  were  altered  by  the  in- 
crease  of  the  value  of  the  currcncy,  it  was  for  the  advantage  of 
both  that  they  should  be  readjusted,  by  a  proportionable  abate^ 
ment  of  rent. 

In  Irelandy  on  the  contrary,  the  occupying  tenant  seldom 
holds  his  farm  frôtn  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  there  does 
not  exist  a  reciprocai  tic  between  him  and  his  landlord.  Lands 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  leased,  and,  till  very  lately,  leascs 
were  scîldom  made  for  a  shorter  period  than  three  lives,  or  Si 
years,  generally  for  longer  terms,  and  often  for  ever.  From 
thence  it  followed,  that  upon  the  increase  of  the  value  of  land, 
and  it  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
century,  the  tenant  of  a  long  lease  often  derived  a  greater  in- 
come  from  the  land  than  his  landlord.  It  is  not  to  be  âupposed 
diat  the  descendant  of  a  man,  thus  become  possessed  ot  pro- 
perty,  would  continue  to  till  the  ground.  He  in  his  tum  relet 
the  land  to  one  or  more  tenants,  and  also  made  long  leases.  In 
time,  his  tenants  might  find  that  they  possessed  a  property  in 
the  ground,  and  again  let  the  land  at  a  higher  rate  to  other  te- 
nants ;  and  in  this  manner,  it  often  haj^ens  that  four  or  five 
persons  intervene  between  the  original  proprietor  and  the  occu- 
pying tenants,  ail  holding  interests,  and  deriving  a  profit  from 
the  same  land.  Now,  imagine  for  one  moment  the  effcct  which 
the  altération  of  the  currency,  and  conséquent  fall  in  the  price 
of  produce,  had  upon  the  system.  The  occupying  tenants  find 
that  the  whole  produce  of  their  land  would  not  suffice  to  dis- 
charge the  rent  which  they  hâve  contracted  to  pay.  They  apply 
to  their  immédiate  landlord  for  an  abatement.  If  he  grant  it, 
he  loses  his  own  profit  ;  nay  more,  the  sacrifice  of  hîs  whole  profit 
may  not  be  a  sufficient  relief  to  the  tenant.  If  he  apply  in  his 
turn  to  his  landlord,  the  only  indulgence  he  can  expect  is,  to  b^ 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  his  contract,  which  he  will  not  wish  to 
do,  if  there  exist  any  chance  of  being  able  to  squeeze  the  rent  out 
of  the  unfortunate  occupicrs,  as  he  looks  forward  with  a  feverish 
degree  of  hope  to  what  he  calls  a  return  of  the  good  times,  when 
he  may  regain  his  property.  He  will  most  likely  continue  ex- 
acting  from  the  unfortunate  tenants  cvcry  thiug  which  they  are 
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able  tp  pav,  until  he  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  hetupry.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  should  he  be  even  willing.to  surrénal  bu  land» 
it  is  doubtful  that  bis  surrender  will  be.  accepted,  especially  ^ 
he  bepossessed  of  other  prôperty^  to  auMe  him  to  make  good  thc 
deficiencies  oj  his  rent.  If  the  surrender  be  accepted,  ihe  land- 
lord  who  accepte  it  is  then  in  the  place  of  him  wbo  bas  quitted 
the  field,  and  follows  a  simîlar  mode  of  exaction. 

To  render  this  svstem  more  intelligible,  I  will  select  one  ex- 
ample of  it  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  réside.  The 
farm  consiste  of  200  acres,  which  is  possessed  and  teuanted  in 
the  foUowing  manner  : 

The  proprietor  of  the  fee  is, 

No.  1.  Lord ,  an  absentée,  whose  tenant 

No.  2.  bas  a  lease  for  ever,  at  10s.  an  acre. 

No.  S.  bas  a  lease  from  No.  2.  at  25s.  an  acre. 

No.  4.  bas  a  lease  from  No.  3.  at  SOs.  an  acre. 

No.  5.  occupying  tenants,  at  an  average  of  36s.  an  acre  ; 
which  was  the  vsdue  of  the  tsxmprevious  to  the  altération  qfike 
eurrejicjj.  Upon  the  altération  of  the  currency,  and  conséquent 
fall  of  produce,  No.  5.  the  occupying  tenants,  became  unable 
to  pay  their  rent  ;  No.  4.  finding  he  could  not  even  receive 
from  them  the  amount  of  the  rent  he  had  contracted  to  pay  to 
No.  3.  requested  the  latter  to  accept  of  a  surrender  of  his  lease» 
This,  No.  3.  who  is  a  poor  man,  with  nothing  but  this  profit- 
rent  to  support  a  large  family,  refused  to  ao,  knowing  that 
No.  4.  would  still  be  able  to  pay  the  rent,  although  he  might 
fail  to  receive  it  from  the  land.  No.  4.  being  obliged  to  make 
up  the  rent  for  No.  3.  exacted,  in  his  own  defence,  as  much  as  he 
could  out  of  the  tenantry,  till  they  had  literally  nothing  left,  and 
hâve  now,  on  the  failure  of  the  potatoes,  been  consigned  to  ac* 
tuai  starvation.  Hère  are  a  number  of  individuals  reduced  to 
absolute  want  from  the  altération  in  the  value  of  money.  The 
four  landlords  are  ail  humane  men  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  were 
the  sole  landlord,  he  would,  I  bave  no  doubt,  make  an  adéquate 
abatement  of  rent  to  the  occupying  tenante.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  that  No.  1.  or  No.  2.  should  make  abatements,  in  order 
to  enable  No.  3.  to  make  a  profit  of  the  land.  No.  3.,isunwil<^ 
ling  to  relcase  No.  4.  from  his  con tract,  as  it  would  be  to  give 
vp  the  only  claim  to  property  he  is  possessed  of.  No.  4.  finds 
that  his  former  earnin^s  must  be  applied  to  pay  rent  for  land 
from  which  he  cannot  be  reimbursed  ;  and  were  No.  3.  induced 
to  releasc  him  from  his  contract,  the  tenantry  would  not  be  be- 
nefited  by  the  exchange  of  one  landlord  for  another  ;  as,  at  the 

!)rcsent  value  of  money,  and  conséquent  price  of  produce,  tbe 
arm  is  not  worth  morç  than  25s,  an  acre  ;  and  any  profit  whidx 
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No.  3.  would  receive,  must  be  so  much  exacted  abore  the  fair 
value  of  the  land. 

When  tbis  System  is  duly  considered,  in  which  no  reciprocal 
interest  subsists  between  the  tenant  and  any  of  his  landlords  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered,  that,  in  conséquence  of  there  being  no 
manufacturers  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  every  peasant 
there  is  a  farmer,  and  holds  his  two  or  three  acres  of  landy  it 
wiil  not  appear  surprising  that,  on  the  failure  of  &  potato  crop, 
a  famine  should  hâve  arisen — a  conséquence  which,  if.  it  were 
not  for  the  previous  beggary  to  which  the  opération  of  the  al- 
tered  currency  upon  tnis  System  had  reduced  the  wretched 
peasantry,  could  never  hâve  followed  from  such  a  course.  It 
nas  been  the  custom  to  represent  the  Irish  peasant  as  a  beîng 
never  possessed  of  anj  thing  but  the  potatoes  which  serve  him 
for  food  ;  and  to  those  who  entertain  tnis  idea,  the  failure  of  tho 
potato  crop  appears  a  very  sufficient  cause  to  produce  a  famine. 
But  though  thèse  représentations  may  serve  very  well  for  décla- 
mation, tney  must  be  rectified  by  a  litde  sober  reflection  before 
they  can  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  argument.  The  Irish 
peasant  is  not  a  naked  savage,  who,  in  spring,  ploughs  the  ground 
with  his  nails,  to  plant  his  potatoes,  and  in  autumn  roots  them 
up  to  eat  them.  He  is  badly  clothed,  it  is  true;  but  he  is  cloth<« 
ed,  and  the  clothes  which  cover  him,  are  neither  rained  down 
Arom  Heaven,  nor  are  they  the  gift  of  charity.  Hi^  cabin  may 
not  be  fumished  like  an  English  cottage,  but  it  is  not  empty. 
His  farm  is  not  richly  stocked,  or  highly  cultivated  ;  but  there 
is  generally  the  cow  to  give  milk  for  the  children,  and  the  horse 
to  draw  the  low-back  car — theré  is  always  the  pig  to  help  to 
make  up  the  rent,  and  there  is  the  half  acre  of  oats,  which  it 
was  customary,  when  the  potatoes  fell  short,  to  bring  to  the  mill 
to  grind  for  food.  In  former  failures  of  the  potato  crop,  ail 
thèse  would  hâve  served  as  bulwarks  against  the  ravages  of  fa- 
mine. But  now  the  case  is  différent.  The  cow,  and  the  horseï 
and  the  pig,  and  the  crop  on  the  ground,  hâve  been  seized  upon 
to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  grand  jury  cçss,  and  the  parish  cess, 
and  the  tillie,  the  three  former  of  which  hâve  been  so  much  in- 
creased  by  tlie  Act  of  Parliament  which  produced  an  altération 
in  the  value  of  money.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  I  hâve  seen 
the  fumiture  of  the  cabin,  the  bed  and  the  blankets,  and  the  pot 
for  boiling  the  potatoes,  distrained  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Irish  peasant  is  certainly  at  présent  likely  to  become  the  naked 
savage  he  has  been  represented.  He  is  now,  indeed,  possessed 
of  nothing  but  his  crop  of  potatoes,  and,  where  those  hâve  failed, 
must  dépend  upon  charity  for  his  sustenance  ;  but  it  is  the  man- 
ner  in  wbiçb  he  bas  bc^  oppressedf  under  the  guidance  and 
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protection  of  Mr  Peel's  Bill,  which  has  rendered  him  thus  dé- 
pendent. I  appeal  to  any  person  who  résides  in  the  distressed 
districts,  whether  the  statement  I  hâve  made  is  inaccurate  or 
exaggeratcd,  and  whether  the  example  I  hâve  selected  is  an 
extrême  or  uncommon  case.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert^ 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  can  be  no  instance 
found  of  that  overwhelming  want  and  poverty,  the  accounis  of 
which  are  daily  rung  through  the  United  Kingdom,  existing 
on  the  estate  of  any  Irish  landlord,  where  the  occupying  ten- 
ants dérive  immediately  under  him.  The  Irish  landlord  is  not 
so  devoid  of  generosity  and  good  feeling,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
describe  him  ;  and  if  the  exaction  of  rents  by  the  minor  land- 
lords  and  middlemen,  has  tended  to  create  the  présent  distress, 
it  should  be  considered  that  this  class  of  men  hâve  seen  their 
property  torn  from  them,  by  an  act  of  that  Législature  to  which 
they  looked  for  protection;  and  in  such  a  situation,  few  would 
be  found  who  would  not  make  every  possible  effort  to  retain  ît. 
Into  the  policy  of  that  act,  which  impoverished  them,  do  I  not 
hère  mean  to  inquirc  ;  but  I  wish  those  political  economists  who 
framed  it^  io  be  awnre  of  theJuU  effects  of  their  measure^  and  qf 
the  extait  of  the  miseryfor  which  they  hâve  to  atiswer.  I  see 
that  misery  evety  day  around  me,  1  ses  the  haggard  counte^ 
nances  midjaminc^voomf rames  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  :  and 
nhen  I  am  told  that  it  is  merely  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  I  cannot  but  recollect,  that^  during  the  pressure  of  similar 
failures,  /  hâve  seen  the  same  iiidividuals^  who  are  ntruo  starvmg 
ttith  hîingeTj  not  only  able  to  procure  oatmealfor  themselveSj  but 
many  of  them  active  in  assisting  their  poorer  neighbours. 

A  NATIVE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

Kilkongottj  Jidy  15,  1822. 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Seitlers  at  the  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope. 

;[From  *  State  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1822.  *     London,  1823.] 

From  the  foregoîng  chapter,  ît  is  évident  that  those  who 
administered  the  local  government  of  the  colony  were  not 
consulted  on  the  prudence  or  wisdom  of  allowing  so  large  a 
body  of  emigrants  to  sail  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
first  public  notification  of  such  an  intention  arrived  on  the  ]9th 
Novembcr,  1819;  and  the  ships  left  En^land  in  the  following 
December  and  January.    After  the  landing  of  the  scttlera  in 
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March,  and  the  following  monthss  it  is  proved  by  the  docu- 
mentSy  that  every  possible  attention  and  despatch  were  shown 
in  providing  for  the  wants  and  for  the  early  location  of  the 
parties,  but  not  without  a  very  heavy  expense  to  the  colony*  It 
was,  however,  ont  of  the  power  of  government  effectually  to 
administer  to  disappointed  hopes  ;  but  every  practicable  en* 
deavour  was  used  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  moment.  Un- 
fortunately,  the  settlers  embarked  with  unbounded  expectations, 
caused  by  înjudicious  and  erroneous  statements  in  pamphlets 
and  in  speeches,  descriptive  of  a  climate  and  of  fertility  known 
only  in  romance.  In  many  of  thèse  publications,  adrice  veas 
ffiven  for  the  guîdance  of  the  settlers  by  mère  theorists.  To 
tbose  who  left  Great  Britain,  without  other  funds  except  the 
deposite  in  the  hands  of  government,  it  was  easy  to  give  counsel. 
Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  their  lot  in  life  must^  in  ail  pro- 
bability,  continue  to  be  humble;  and,  in  quitting  England, 
they  incurred  little  loss,  except  that  of  time.  Othcrs,  who 
might  embark  a  capital  from  three  hundred  to  five  thousand 
pounds,  received  aiso,  in  thèse  pamphlets,  their  share  of  in- 
struction for  colonial  life  ;  when,  in  truth,  the  most  bénéficiai 
and  ratîonal  advice,  and  that  which  every  one  really  acquainted 
with  the  colony  would  hâve  given,  would  hâve  been  to  stay  at 
home,  and  cndcavour,  if  not  to  improve,  at  least  to  préserve 
from  ioss  what  they  possessed.  There  may  be  an  exception 
with  regard  to  those,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  hâve  unfortu* 
nately  bccome  so  disgusted  with  their  native  country,  and  its 
System  of  government,  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to  endure  fan- 
cied  or  rcal  cviis  ;  and,  in  such  case,  it  is  most  prudent  to  re- 
tire. Âfter  the  arrivai  of  the  settlers,  and  during  the  anxious 
endcavour  of  the  colonial  government  to  fix  them  in  suitable 
locations,  great  dissatisfaction  appeared^  Twp  ships  sent  from 
Simon's  Bay  arrived  at  Saldanha  Bay,  the  nearest  port  of  de- 
barkatîon  for  Clanwilliam,  which  was  the  spot  destined  for  the 
parties  from  Ireland.  One  party  became  clamorous  for  a  loca^ 
tion  at  Saldanha  Bay;  but  the  government  had  there  no  dis- 
posablc  land  ;  and  the  alternative  which  remaincd  to  those  who 
refused  Clanwilliam,  was  to  continue  their  voyage  to  Algoa 
Bay,  or  to  give  up  their  claims.  Some  gave  up  ail  right  to  lo- 
cation ;  and  for  those  who  decided  to  proceed  to  Clanwilliam, 
waggons  were  provided  by  the  landdrosts  of  the  intermediate 
drostdys. 

The  distance  from  the  bay  to  Clanwilliam  is  about  eighty 
miles  ;  and  at  whatever  place  the  settlers  halted  in  their  pro- 
gress,  the  greatest  kindness  and  generosity  was  displayed  by  the 
boers.    Aware  of  the  want3  and  su£ferings  to  which  the  settlers 
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were  doomed,  they  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  infinité 
astonishment,  that  men  could  be  induced  to  leave  their  native 
home  to  settle  in  a  country  of  whose  qualities  and  powen  they 
fippeared  to  be  wfaolly  ignorant;  when,  with  their  own  local 
knowledge,  long  expérience,  and  unabated  toil,  they  could  with 
difficulty  subsist,  and  bring  up  a  family,  to  undergo,  in  their 
tum,  the  same  hard  and  unccasing  labour. 

On  the  arrivai  of  the  settlers  at  Clanwilliam,  the  clamour  of 
disappointment  continued  ;  some  of  the  families,  and  many  in- 
dividuals,  gave  up  their  locations,  and  retumed  to  England  ;  a 
few  settled  at  Cape  Town  ;  and  the  remainder  were  finally  add- 
ed  to  the  settlers  in  Albany, 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  degree  of  advantage  which  the 
settlers  expectcd.  The  growth  of  prosperity  at  Clanwilliam 
appcars  to  hâve  far  exceeded  any  thing  displayed  by  Âlbany, 
On  that  which  has  been  underrated,  time  and  expérience  fre- 
quently  afiix  a  just  value  ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  locations, 
no  estâtes  hâve,  as  yet,  attained  a  celebrity  in  the  Cape  news- 
paper  equal  to  those  of  Clanwilliam. 

The  extent  of  land  in  Clanwilliam,  of  good  quality,  eppears 
to  hâve  been  inadéquate  to  the  establishment  ot  the  Irish  emi- 
grants.  The  expectation  and  understanding  were,  that  the 
parties  from  England,  Scotlnnd,  and  Ireland,  having  difièrent 
manners,  customs,  and  sometimes  language,  should  be  placed  in 
distinct  locations.  The  colonial  government  may  be  consider- 
ed  injudicious  in  nttempting  to  locate  the  Irish,  where  the  allot- 
ment  of  fruitful  corn  land  was  too  limited  for  the  whole  party. 
It  gave  a  colour  for  complaint,  although  a  due  proportion  of 
land  in  Albany  was  offered,  and  was  accepted  by  many.  Some 
hâve  obstinately  refused  a  location,  either  there  or  in  Albany  ; 
and,  fixing  their  standard  on  the  insufficiency  of  Clanwilliam, 
harassed  and  annoyed  the  colonial  government  with  unceasing 
and  unreasonable  demands. 

Nor  are  affairs  in  a  more  pleasing  or  composed  state  in  the 
district  of  Albany.  Attempts  bave  been  made  to  procure  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  people  at  Graham's  Town,  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  the  King  and  Parliament  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

In  order  to  check  such  an  anomaly  in  South  Africa,  the  co- 
lonial government  has  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamit- 
tion  declaring  such  meetings  to  be  illégal,  and  those  who  give 
attendance  to  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour. 

Captain  Synot,  a  head  of  one  of  the  Irish  parties,  has  been 
appointed  landrost  of  Clanwilliam  ;  and  the  colonial  law,  by 
which  they  are  govemed,  (of  which  they  were  informed  in  Eng* 
land),  is  administercd  by  an  individual  of  their  own  nation. 
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HaTÎng  explained  the  circumstanccs  BUendine  the  setdement 
of  ClaDwilliam,  it  is  now  necessary  to  follow  the  larger  num* 
ber  of  the  settlers*  It  was  an  object  of  désire  with  some  to  be 
fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Knysna*  They  appeared  to  rqmain 
under  the  delusion  of  supposing  ail  South  Africa  to  be  at  their 
will  ;  and  that,  like  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  they  were  to  sal- 
ly  from  the  ark,  and  pitch  their  tenta  on  the  tand  of  their 
choice.  The  country  on  the  Knysna  has  long  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  Englisn  gentleman,  who^  retiring  from  his  pro- 
fession» acquired  that  grant  of  land,  then  nefflected  and  unoc- 
cupied.  The  stranger,  whether  travelling  on  auty  or  for  amuse- 
ment, hère  finds  a  kind  welcome,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
a  benevolent  and  welUeducated  man  ;  and  is  introduced  to  the 

Eicturesque  scenery  of  this  interestine  property,  with  its  park- 
ke  grouuds,  its  mighty  woods,  ana  neighbouring  riven  and 
baya.  '  The  courteous  owner  of  this  beautiful  domain  has  a  fa- 
mily  of  nine  children,  amongst  whom,  by  the  colonial  law,  ail 
(except  the  woods,  which  are  the  property  of  govemment)  will 
eventually  be  equally  divided;  forming  an  establishment  for 
nine  familles,  wisely  instructed  in  such  arts,  and  in  such  know- 
ledge,  as  will  be  most  usefîi)  in  their  future  progress  tbrough 
life. 

Being  landed  in  Algoa  Bay,  the  generality  of  settlers  had  to 
proceed  above  one  hundred  miles  to  their  locations  in  Albany» 
in  waggons  hired  at  the  colonial  expense.  They  received  one^ 
third  of  their  deposite-money,  according  to  the  agreement  ia 
England,  which  was,  one- third  to  be  paid  on  landing;  one- 
third  on  the  location  ;  and  the  remaining  third  three  months 
after.  As  no  market  existcd  at  Algoa  Bay,  the  commissariat  of 
the  frontier  army  wàs  ordered  to  provide  rations  for  the  new 
eomers.  However  objectionable  this  System  of  rations  has  since 
proved  itself  to  be,  at  that  moment  there  were  no  other  meana 
of  supply.  Arrived  at  Graham's  Town,  the  head  of  a  party 
was  permitted  to  diaw  from  the  commissariat  one  month's  rar- 
tions  for  the  whole  of  his  people  ;  which  supply,  as  well  as  any 
future,  were  to  be  placed  ta  the  account  of  the  second  and  ihird 
înstalments  of  the  deposite.  They  thus  entered  upon  a  System, 
which,  however  convenient,  proved  to  be  a  great  discourage« 
ment  to  industry,  by  enabling  the  idle  to  acquire  fbod  without 
labour. 

If,  instead  of  this  arrangement,  the  second  instalment  of  one- 
third,  due  upon  their  locations,  and  the  last,  three  months  ofter^ 
had  been  paid  according  to  agreement,  and  a  dépôt  of  flour  and 
provisions  had  been  opened  for  salé  by  the  colonial  government, 
the  earnings  of  labour,  with  the  deposites>  would  bave  enabled 
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them  to  purchase  necessaries,  and  would  hâve  compelled  tfae 
poorer  class  to  work,  that  they  might  hâve  wherewithal  to  'buy  • 
food.  It  was  surely  in  vain  to  expect  men  to  work  whiist  sul)- 
ftîstence  was  delivcred  out  to  others  who  were  idle  ;  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  few,  who  were  industrîous,  to  insist  up« 
on  exorbitant  wages.  By  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  ra» 
tions  during  the  last  two  years,  the  whole  deposite-money  is  ex« 
pendedy  and  an  arrear  incurred,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  heads  of  the  parties  to  discharge. 

The  rations  hâve  now  ceased  ;  but  one  half  pound  of  riee  is 
daily  given  to  each  person  on  the  location  ;  and  seed-com  has 
been  delivercd  gratis,  sufficient  to  produce»  under  a  good  har- 
vest,  one  and  a  half  pound  of  bread  per  day,  during  the  next 
year,  for  every  individual  in  the  family  of  a  settler,  haviiig  land 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

An  ample  harvest  would  materiallydiminish  both  the  présent 
discontent  and  the  pressure  on  the  colony.     Two  unfavourable 
seasons  hnve  successively  prevailed  ;    a  th'ird  now  advances» 
doubtful  and  untried.     ^^  Paul  planteth,  Âpollos  watereth,  bat 
God  giveth  the  increase.  "   To  relate  the  wretchedness  of  many 
familles  in  AIbnny,  their  menial  services,  cven  that  of  females» 
unused  to  such  dutics,  tending  their  own  cattle,  bare-footedand. 
halfclothed;  to  recount  the  individual  distress  exjierienced  at 
this  moment,  together  with  the  sufFerings  of  the  time  which  is- 
gonc  byf  and  the  slcndcr  hopes  anticipated  from  that  which  is 
to  come,  would  be  as  painful  as  it  is  useless.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  Cnpe  colony  hâve  little  except  annual  income;  yet  they 
hâve  checrfully  assistcd,  on  varions  occasions,  in  the  relief  of  the* 
Etrangers  ;  and  a  fund,  called  the  Scttlers'  Fund,  has  been  form'- 
ed  by  the  subscription  of  individuals,  and  appropriated  to  those 
cases  which  .specially  call  for  relief.     But  what  avails  a  coIIec«- 
tion,  which  can  never  rise  to  any  considérable  amount,  or  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  resource  against  the  accumulation  of 
distress,  which  now  appears  to  impend  over  the  emigrantstothe* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 

The  numbers  originally  located  in  Albany  consisted  of  1610 
men,  including  57  directors;  of  659  women;  and  1467  chil- 
dren  ;  in  ail,  3736,    exclusive  of  dciacheil  parties. 

There  appear  to  be  now  rcmaining  on  liie  location  list — 

MEN.  WOMEN.  CHILDREN.  TOTAI- 

bS*2,       405  935  1890 

Absent,  but  within  the  drostdy  451       171  365  987 
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MALES.  FEH ALES.  CHILDÂEN.  TÔtIL. 

Births  on  the  location  88  86  174 

Deaths        -        -        -  23  7  48  77 

There  hâve  been  twenty-six  marriages  on  the  location.  The 
birthsy  deaths,  and  marriages  oF  those  who  are  absent^  are  not 
included,  nor  at  présent  ascertained. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  ploughed  and  cnltivated 
amounts  to  1454;  and  the  greatest  nnmber  of  settlers  who  bave 
drawn  rations  at  any  one  time  is  931  men,  569  women,  and  946 
chîidren  ;  the  expense  of  the  rations,  in  the  year  18S0,  amount- 
ed,  after  deducting  the  second  and  third  instalments  of  the  de- 
posite,  to  57,000  ras.;  and  that  of  1821  to  195,000  rds. 

The  large  proportion  of  men  absent  from  the  locations»  will 
account  for  tne  small  quantitj  of  land  in  agricultnre. 

Tradesmen  and  mecnanics  have-naturally  resorted  to  the  vil- 
lages for  cmployment  The  majority  of  absentées  are  in  Graham's 
Town,  where  the  rate  of  wages,  equal  to  that  of  the  Cape,  en- 
ables  them  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  pnrchase  food  for  their  fa- 
milies.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  otherwise  the  colonial  govem- 
ment  could  hâve  provided  the  entire  means  of  their  supply. 
The  two  successive  failures  of  the  corn  crops,  and  of  potatoes» 
hâve  prodnced  great  distress;  and  the  generality  of  settlers  bave 
not  eaten  bread  for  many  months«  Inman  corn,  or  maize^  isthe 
only  grain  that  gives  encouragement  to  the  grower* 

The  plan  adopted  bv  the  home  govemment,  of  pladng  me^ 
chanics,  labourers,  and  paupers  on  locations,  in  order  to  become 
proprietors  of  land,  bas  failed.  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  with- 
out  regular  gradations,  societv  cannot  be  maintained;  and  it 
would  hâve  been  mor%  bénéficiai  to  ail  the  parties,  to  hâve  aL- 
lowed  such  persons  at  once  to  fall  into  that  rank  in  which  thej 
wcre  naturally  included,  by  birth,  habits,  and  professions* 

Govemment  originally  stated  its  détermination  to  allow  those 
to  go  to  the  Cape,  whb,  possessing  the  means,  engaged  to  cany 
out,  at  the  least,  ten  able-bodied  men.  The  head  of  the  party 
was  considered  to  be  the  master  of  the  others,  who  could  only 
be  ranked  as  servants,  looking  to  him  for  support.  There  are 
not  above  ten  or  twelve  so  constituted  ;  the  remainder  consisted 
of  mechanics  and  others,  each  paying  his  own  deposite,  and  of 
paupers,  who  bave  had  their  deposite  paid  by  their  parishes. 
The  parishes  having  a  redundancy  of  population,  were  allowed 
to  sélect  *  an  intelligent  individual  to  take  charge  of  a  not  less 
number  than  ten  families  ;  and  to  such  an  individual  Govem- 
ment would  grant  land  in  the  proportion  of  100  acres  to  each 
family.  '     It  must  bave  been  in  contemplation,  that  the  indivî- 
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daal  shonld  himself  be  hidependent,  and  in  a  situatioii  to  em* 
ploy  the  paupers  under  hîs  care  ;  but,  in  màny  casés»  the  indi- 
viduid  proves  to  be  a  pauper  himself.  The  parishes,  in  ordcr 
to  get  rid  of  ten  ramilles,  adyance  one  hundred  pounds,  which, 
when  returned  to  them  afler  landing,  is  to  be  tnôr  capital  for 
cnltivating  one  thousand  acres  of  African  land.  This  is,  in 
fact,  only  changing  the  poor-house  from  the  mother-countiy  to 
the  colony*  The  naturai  course  of  erents,  which  acts  forcibly 
on  ail  human  idFairs,  frequently  corrects  the  binnders  of  msn 
and  of  govemments,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  in  the  end 
establish  the  prosperity  of  the  hitherto  unfortunate  emi^rants; 
but,  as  Hercules  assists  that  waggoner  only  who  puts  hu  own 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  individuai  industry  must  lend  its  aid. 
Tbere  are  two  measures  which  appear  to  présent  a*  chance  of 

£*ving  some  small  aid  to  the  settlers  in  Albany.  Tlie  one  ii, 
e  repaying  to  them  the  amount  of  the  second  and  third  in- 
atalments  orthe  deposite  ;  and  the  other,  the  granting  an  imme» 
diate  title  to  the  land  of  their  location,  with  power  to  alienaie. 
It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  urge  an  abandonment  of  ail  debC 
due  to  the  commissary  for  the  rations,  beyond  the  sum  of  the 
second  and  third  instalments,  which  he  withhdd.  Part  of  the 
settlers  hâve  had  a  retum  of  the  whole  of  thdr  deposite,  and 
received  rations  also  ;  and  it  is  a  serions  mortification  to  many, 
reflecting  on  their  own  pennyless  situation,  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  a  neighbour,  not  more  industrious  and  active  than  him- 
self, and  pernaps  less  deserving,  who  h  as  received  his  whole 
deposite,  and  is  not  charged  at  ail  for  his  rations. 

With  respect  to  the  other  mcasure,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  whatever  the  strict  letter  of  the  original  compact  might 
hâve  been,  it  bas,  in  the  issue,  turned  out  most  onfavourably 
to  the  settlers  ;  and  that  the  Government  is  bound  to  grant  every 

{)08sible  indulgence,  and  to  act  gcnerously.  The  grant  to  each 
ocator,  of  an  immédiate  title  to  his  land,  liberated  from  ail 
quitrent,  now  and  for  ever,  would  give  a  chance  of  relief  and 
succour,  by  borrowing  money  on  the  freehold,  or  by  a  sale  ;  and 
who  can  dcny  the  claim  of  British  subjects,  leaving  home  so 
misled,  to  receive  the  immédiate  ownership  of  that,  for  which 
th^  hâve  so  greatlv  sufFered  ? 

If  the  resuit  of  this  measure  was  to  be  a  cause,  as  it  prohably 
would,  of  the  locations  merging,  by  purchase  and  sale^  into 
fewer  hands,  forming  large  farms,  great  benefit  would  arise^ 
and  part  of  the  evil  would  be  remedied.  The  settler  would 
hâve  the  means  of  departure  from  the  land,  leaving  larger  pro- 
prietors,  who,  instructed  by  the  past,  would  soon  discover 
that  Albany  i&  calculated  for  the  growth,  rearing»  and  fieeding 
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sheep  and  cattle  ;  and  tbat  the  plough  can  never  be  the  object 
in  chieÇ  and  must  remain  mçrely  auxiliary.  When  the  dis- 
persion of  a  dense  population  takes  place,  which  either  observ- 
ation oF  the  nature  and  soil  of  the  çountiy  will  teach,  or  starv- 
ation  will  enForce,  this  description  of  more  considérable  farmer 
may,  with  industry,  pass  his  life  in  the  probable  enjoyment  of 
a  sufficiency  of  food  ;  but  to  expect  agricujtural  settlers  to  thrive^ 
who  are  located  six  hundred  mile»  from  the  market  of  the  ca- 
pital, from  which  they  are  shut  out  by  mountains  and  distance  ;  * 
to  expect  men  to  become  wealthv,  who  are  placed  on  a  coast 
one  hundred  miles  distant  from-  tne  sea,  presentinff  no  harbcurs, 
and  havin^  bays  as  tempestuous  as  the  océan  itseff»  rivers  UQfic 
for  navigation,  a  fréquent  drought  pf  five  or  six  months,  and 
an  insumciency  of  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year^  must 
be  the  vainest  of  ail  human  hopes,  and  the  greatest  of  ail  hu- 
inan  delusions  I 

Before  thèse  remarks  can  be  issued  from  the  press,  the  pro- 
spect of  the  colony,  as  to  its  next  harvest,  will  be  decided.  lùx?^ 
cessive  rains,  hurricanes  and  torrents,  bav^  within  the  mpnth 
of  July,  desolated  the  whole  colony  on  the  Cape  side  of  the 
mountains,  overwhelming  houses  and  lan.d  ;  ^nd  on  the  other 
aide,  a  drought  of  four  months,  attended  by  a  frx>st,  which  bas 
destroyed  ail  gardeu  vegetables,  still  existed  on  the  23d  ç>f  Julyt 
in  Graham's-Town,  the  capital  of  Albany  ;  ail  of  ifhich  are 
equally  destructive  of  the  crops  sown  in  May  and  Jun^  and 
présent  an  impossibility  of  making  further  addition  to  the  ^eed 
already  in  the  ground.  If  the  harvest  be  déficient,  itisto.be 
expected  that  the  settlers  will  abandon  their  lands  in  a  body. 
Mean  time,  constant  applications  are  made  to  the  colonial  go- 
vemment  for  permission  to  retum  to  England  ;  and  to  the  local 
authorities,  for  leave  to  quit  the  locations  in  search  of  en^ploy- 
ment  at  Cape  Town.  Tne  heavv  calamities  of  the  présent  sea- 
8on  press  with  irrésistible  force,  n'om  the  gênerai  state  of  aflbirs 
at  the  Cape  ;  and  Great  Britain  must  inevitably  be  called  upoa 
for  a  temporary  pecuniary  assistance,  to  remedy  the  présent 
distress,  too  heavy  for  colonial  resources. 

If  it  be  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence  to  deny,  for  the 
third  time,  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest,  no  expectation 
can  be  rationally  formed,  other  than  that  of  extrême  and  gê- 
nerai distress  throughout  the  whole  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope- 1  ^^ 

*  It  is  a  jouroey  of  above  one  month,  in  an  ox  waggon. 

t  We  hâve  occasion  to  know  that  crop  1822  has  failed  like  the 
two  former  ;  and  that  the*  state  of  the  settlers,  generally,  is  indjsed 
very  distressing.  Cov, 
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FOR  THÉ  FARMER^S  MACIAZINE* 

DriUing  of  Wheat  in  ItoxbiergJishite, 

Ok  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  the  sowing  of  whcat  in  drills  il 
now  practised  to  a  considérable  extent.  In  some  places,  the 
seed  is  deposited  by  means  of  a  drill-machine;  in  others,  itis 
sown  in  the  way  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  A  grcat  part  of 
the  tumîps  in  this  country  are  eaten  on  the  ground  hy  eheep 
confined  by  nets.  As  soon  as  they  are  eaten  oiT,  and  the  land 
is  sufiîcientiy  dry,  two  or  three  of  the  most  dexterous  ploughmen 
are  selected  to  lay  ofF  the  field  into  ridgcs  of  H  feet,  which  is 
the  usuai  breadth,  exccpt  where  the  Iipa  is  wet,  and  thcn  those 
of  12  are  preferred.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  harrowed. 
Twelve  small  furjows  are  then  opened  on  a  ridge  of  14  feet^ 
and  10  on  one  of  12,  by  the  tumip  ploughs  without  the  mbuld- 
boards,  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  grain  is  then  sown  broadcasty 
and  harrowed  in.  During  the  time  the  opérations  are  going  on 
in  the  field,  the  wheat  is  pickled  at  home.  A  tab  is  filled  about 
halffull  ofstale  urine;  the  grain  is  put  into  another  tub  with 
holes  in  the  bottom,  which  is  immersed  in  the  former,  atnd  re* 
mains  there,  till  the  light  grain  is  skimmed  oiF.  The  wheat  is 
then  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  completely  incrusted  with 
quicklime.  It  is  next  put  into  a  sack,  carried  to  the  field,  and 
sown  immediately*  The  despatch  with  which  the  wheat  is  sowBf 
deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  harrows  foliow  close 
after  the  plougns,  and  some  of  the  most  skilfui  ploughmen  make 
the  ribs.  Next  comes  the  sower,  and  after  him,  another  divi- 
sion of  harrows.  Towards  evening,  the  water-furrows  arc  drawn 
close  up  to  the  ploughs,  and  not  a  single  ridge  is  left  unfinish- 
ed  over  night.  The  water-furrows  are  opened  by  the  double 
mouldboard  plough,  and  care<is  taken  to  hâve  them  clear  of  ob^ 
struction  at  the  ends  of  the  field,  that  the  water  niay  pass  off 
quickly. 

In  tne  spring,  as  soon  as  the  season  is  favourable,  the  work« 
ers  hoe  the  wheat  with  the  common  tumip  hoes.  Ëach  worker 
hoes  two  intervais.  The  ryegrass  and  cloyer-sceds  mixed  to- 
gether,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  of  ryegrass  and  12  lib.  of 
clover-seeds  to  an  English  acre,  are  fown  before  the  workers^ 
and  hoed  in.  To  this  mcthod  of  lay  'ig  down  tlie  grass-seedsy 
very  plausible  objections  may  be  offe*ed.  When  the  annual 
weeds  are  numerous,  and  the  land  hard,  thcy  must  get  a  very 
insufficient  covering  ;  and  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  pre* 
vent  the  workers  from  drawing  back  the  earth  with  the  hoes. 
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and  Forming  it  into  hcaps.  Were  the  Dutch  hoe  used^  this  ob- 
jection might  be  removed.  To  sow  grass  seeds  among  weeds, 
however  few  in  number  they  may  be,  and  on  laiid  so  mach  Con- 
solidated that  the  hoes  can  make  little  or  no  impression,  cannot» 
I  thinky  be  reckoned  a  spécimen  of  perfect  farming.  With  ail 
déférence  to  the  superior  judgment  of  such  far-famed  farmers,  I 
would  suggest,  that  die  seeds  sbould  not  be  sown  till  the  wheat 
is  hoedy  and  the  seeds  killed,  and  that  they  should  be  then  in- 
serted,  either  with  a  second  hoeing,  a  single  or  double  tine  of 
the  grass  seed  harrows,  or  by  means  of  a  heavy  roller.  The 
reason  given  by  the  farmers  for  sowin^  in  driiis  is,  ^at  they 
keep  down  ann.ual  wceds,  and  particulany  a  plmt  which  they- 
call  the  Runçhy  the  most  noxious  weed  with  which  their  fieUfs 
are  infested.  This  plant  I  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  ^e 
Barbarea  vulgaris  [Èrysimunij  Eng.  Bot,)  It  is  said,  bv  tbo^ 
who  hâve  hau  opportunities  of  witnessine  the  effects  of  hoeins^ 
that  it  has  considérable  efFect  in  keepinç  it  under.  I  observeo^, 
tbaty  on  many  fields,  the  Veronica  hederifolia  was  the  most  com- 
mon  weed,  and  that  when  the  weather  is  wet  durîng  the  hoeing^ 
it  grows  vigorously  behind  the  workers*  The  drill  System^ 
should  save  some  seed;  and,  on  land  apt  to  throw  ont  the. 
wheat  in  winter,  it  enables  the  roots  to  get  a  better  hold.  The 
returns  per  acre  are  much  the  same  çs  broadcast.  I  believe 
the  Rpxburgh  method  of  ribbing  is  préférable  to  a  drill-ma- 
chine,  as  the  seed  can  be  deposited  deeper.  Pulverization,  thé, 
hobby-horse  of  Jethro  Tull,  and  which  has  been  considered  by^ 
General  3eatson  entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  dung,  has  a]U' 
ways  been  reckoned  an  essential  requisite  for  erass  seeds*. 
When  the  wheat  is  sown  in  autumn  on  land  inclmed  to  clay^L 
the  ground  gets  so  hard  by  the  time  of  hoeing,  that,  as  I  men^ 
tioned  bcfore,  the  hoes  can  make  very. little  impression;  aodp. 
consequently  the  seeds  lie  on  a  surface  as  hard  as  a  road. 
Where  the  land  is  soft,  weeds  generally  prevail  ;  and,  after  they 
are  eut  by  the  boes,  are  drawn  back  and  tramped  down  along, 
with  the  se^eds  by  the  workers'  feet,  where,  ii  the  weather  be 
cncouraging  for  végétation,  they  grow  as  vigorously  as  ever^ 
and  receive  only  a  vcry  tcmporary  check.  The  seed  saved  is 
trifling,  and  the  returns,  per  acre,  are  not  more  than  when, 
sown  uroadcast.  I  believe  the  only  advantage  of  drilling  is  its. 
giving  the  roots  a  deeper  hold  on  land  which  throws  out  the, 
wheat  in  winter.  As  a  bed  for  grass-seeds^  it  is  materially  dé- 
ficient. 
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Cottage  Econ&my,    By  William  Cobbett.    Londoiii 

This  little  work  seems  to  hâve  had  an  extensive  ciri 
in  England  ;  and,  afîer  the  notice  that  bas  been  taken 
the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  may  probabl 
a  good  deal  of  attention  hère  also,  where  Mr  Uobbett's  i 
are  not  quite  so  much  in  fashion.  We  shall  tberefore  eni 
tb  convey  to  our  readers  some  gênerai  idea  of  what  it  c 
with  some  incidental  notices  of  what  it  does  not  contain. 

As  to  what  it  does  contain — its  principal  topics  migh 
i^nged  uhder  the  two  heads,  of  things  forbidden  and  thi 
quired.  Among  the  former,  is  the  use  of  tea  and  of  pot 
a  labourer's  family, — the  scnding  of  their  children  whih 
to  a  school  to  leam  to  read, — their  attendance  on  what  i 
Methodist  or  Evangelical  preachers, — and  the  wearing 
tons  by  the  female  part  of  the  family.  As  to  this  last  p 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  recur,  we  may  observe,  that  thi 
only  meanîng  we  can  attach  to  the  words  a  *  sham  and 
dress;  and  Uiis  interprétation  is  supported  by  Mr  C 
fVequent  référence  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  well  k'nown 
flicturer,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  hâve  a  son  who  is  onc 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  Nobody  car 
à  betcer  reason  why  people  should  not  wear  cotton  gc 

diifts. 

We  corne  next  to  the  things  required,  the  substance  o 
may  be  expressed  very  bricfly.  Toi),  that  you  may  hâve 
with  tô  eat  and  drink, — and  eat  and  drink,  that  you  i 
aA)le  to  toi],  for  that  is  ail  Voùr  portion.  There  is  soi 
ïndeed  about  furniture,  and  clothes,  and  fuél,  ail  wfa 
perhaps  expécted  will  fall  from  the  douds  ;  for  after  th< 
and  drinking  process  is  supplied,  it  is  certain  enongh  tl 
cannot  be  purchascd  out  of  the  wages  of  labour.  Eut  < 
matters  Mr  Cobbett  treats  very  sTiphtly.  The  grand 
bread,  béer,  and  bacon.  The  labourer  and  his  wife  an 
upon  thèse  things,  and  upon  nothing  else.  As  to  the  cl 
they  may  hâve  bread  and  skimmed  milk  if  tbey  can  be  gc 
-^ositively  not  a  single  potato, — till  they  are  entitled,  liy  tfa 
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laboar,  to  partake  of  the  delicacies  of  béer  and  bacon  ;  but  un* 
til  they  are  6t  for  work,  it  ia  of  lîttle  conseouence  how  they 
Hye.  However,  their  period  of  idleness  and  aostinence  îs  to  be 
but  short,  for  they  are  to  be  set  to  work  at  or  about  six  years  of 
âge.  At  this  age^  it  seems,  a  child  may  very  properly  hâve  a 
hook  put  into  bis  hand,  and  be  employed,  in  reaping  along  with 
his  fatner.  Mr  Cobbett  has  actoally  seen  the  thing  done,  and 
hîghly  commends  the  worthy  parent  ;  though,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  such  a  father  deserved  to  be  sent  to  Bedlam  or  the 
Hoose  of  Correction.  But  a  botter  reason  is,  that  Mr  Cobbett 
himself  was  put  to  labour  at  the  same  âge.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  ever  left  it,  and  took  to  the  trade  of  readin^  wrtting^ 
mnd  politics. 

It  is  a  iundamental  maxim  with  this  writer,  that  neither  far* 
mers  nor  iabourers,  nor,  as  far  as  appears,  any  other  class,  should 
ever  buy  any  thing  which  tliey  can  produce  or  manufacture 
themselves, — at  least  in  the  grcat  articles  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing.  Every  one  kuows  that  millers,  and  bakers,  and  brewera^ 
not  only  charge  exorbitant  priées  for  what  they  sell,  but  that 
their  articles  are  miserabhr  bad  in  quality,— always  adulterated^ 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  ingrédients  that  are  absolutely  poi- 
sonous.  Every  labourer  therefore,  and  indeed  every  one  else^ 
should  bake  and  brew  for  himself.  As  to  the  bacon,  it  must  be 
one's  own  feedîng  too  ;  for  though  it  is  admitted  that  it  may  be 
got  cheaper  from  Ireland,  than  when  fed  according  to  Mr  Cob* 
bett*s  directions,  yet  who  would  think  of  eating  bacon  that  has 
been  fed  chiefly  on  that  ^  root  of  misery,  '  the  potato  ? — a  root 
which  we  are  told,  over  and  over  again,  will  never  feed  any 
thing — cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  nor  any  animal  whatever. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  Mr 
Cobbett  as  to  this  notable  maxim,  so  directly  opposed  to  what 
has  hitherto  been  pretty  generally  deemed  an  aavautageous  ar- 
rangement, namely,  the  division  of  labour;  but  we  wonder  that 
he  does  not  carry  it  further.  If  we  must  ail  bake  our  own 
bread,  brew  our  own  béer,  and  feed  our  own  bacon,  why  not 
build  our  own  houses,  make  our  own  fumiture,  spin,  weav^ 
dye,  and  make  our  own  clothes,  and  contrive,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  find  hats  and  shoes  without  the  aid  of  the  hatter 
and  the  shoemaker,  and  the  varions  workmen  who  provide  and 
prépare  their  materials  ? 

We  may  allow  to  the  business  of  eating  and  drinking  ail  the 
importance  which  Mr  Cobbett  ascribes  to  it,  and  may  set  as 
great  a  value  as  he  does  on  the  girl  who  can  bake  and  brew  ; 
and  yet,  as  thèse  things  do  not  require  to  be  donc  every  day, 
il  would  not  bc  amiss  it  a  labourer's  daughter  were  also  taught 
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to  spin,  knit,  sew,  and  wash.  One  needs  a  sbirt  and  a  pair  of 
stockings  now  and  then,  as  well  as  a  gallon  of  béer  daily  ;  aod 
indeed,  whatever  this  writer  may  think^  the  former  in  a  labonr- 
er's  family, — a  labourer  who  bas  only,  as  he  tells  us»  lOs.  a 
week,  and  probably  rather  less  now,— are  almost  as  useful  things 
as  the  latter, — the  shirt  and  stockings  as  the  gallon  of  béer,  if 
it  were  evcr  so  well  brewed.  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  sucfa 
matters  in  the  Cottage  Economy.  A  girl  may  leam  them,  as 
she  may  leam  to  read  her  Bible,  if  her  natural  talents  lie  that 
way  ;  but  the  arts  of  baking  and  brewing  form  the  great  busi- 
ness of  her  life, — a  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  on  no  account 
to  be  dispensed  with.  ^  I  hâve  no  nesitation  to  say,  '  aays  Mr 
Cobbett,  '  that  if  I  were  a  labouring  man,  I  sbould  prefer 

*  teacbing  my  daughters  to  bake,  brew,  milk,  make  butter  and 
'  cheese,  to  teacbing  them  to  read  the  Bible,  tiU  they  had'gqi 
^  eoery  vxnrd  qf  it  by  heart  ;  ' — and  after  they  bad  got  every 
Word  of  the  Bible  by  heart,  a  work  of  some  labour,  requiriog 
almost  as  much  time  as  to  Icarn  to  read,  then  Mr  Cobbett  would 

Erefer  teacbing  them  to  read  itj  to  teacbing  them  to  bake, 
rew,  &c.  Yet  Mr  Cobbett  is  a  critic,  and  the  author  of  an 
English  Grammar,  intended  for  tlie  use  of  peasants— -and  of 
Ministers  of  State. 

The  blundering,  however,  is  only  in  the  words,  and  not  in 
the  meaning;  Mr  Cobbett's  intention  being  to  exclùde  the  la- 
bouring classes,  both  maie  and  female,  from  the  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  to  6x  them  down,  like  an 
Indian  caste,  to  the  condition  in  which'  they  were  bom.  He 
takes  care,  indeed,  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  obvions  con- 
clusion, from  the  whole  ténor  of  bis  book  ;  but  this  only  proves 
that  be  was  conscious  such  was  the  tendency  of  bis  writings, 
and  such  the  infcrence  that  would  be  drawn  from  them.  fVketif 
indeed,  is  the  family  of  a  labourer  to  leam  to  read  and  write, 
but  in  childhood,  before  the  âge  of  useful  labour,  or  between 
six  and  ten  or  twelve  years  of  âge? — and  w/iere  are  tbey  to 
learn,  if  not  at  school,  many  of  their  parents  being  tbemselves 
utterly  ignorant,  and  ail  of  them  obliged  to  toil  every  day  for 
their  subsistence  ?     ^  But  I  am,  '  says  Mr  Cobbett,  *  wholly 

*  against  children  wasting  their  time  in  the  idleness  of  wfaat  is 
^  called  Edttcation  ;  and  particularly  in  schools  over  which  the 
<  parents  bave  no  control,  and  whcrc  notbing  is  taught  but  the 

*  rudiments  of  eerviliiy,  paupcrism,  and  slavery.  '  The  churches 
seem,  in  Mr  Cobbett's  opinion,  to  be  about  as  bad  as  the  schools; 
though  he  assures  us  he  is  far  from  recommcnding  ^  a  disr^ard 
^  of  even  the  outward  observances  of  the  cérémonies  of  reli^ 
^  gion;  '  yet  be  must  be  allowed  to  iuterpret  religion  in  Ua  own 
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way — ^in  such  a  way  as  not  to  forbid  working  on  Sundây  out  of 
doors,  as  wcll  as  within,  at  any  season  of  the  year» 

We  should  now  follow  Mr  Cobbett  into  the  processes  of  bak» 
in^  and  brewing^  which  occupy  the  principal  part  of  ^  Cottage 
'  Economy.'  The  directions  as  to  both  are  very  minute,  and, 
we  hâve  no  doubt,  very  accurate.  But  few  country  labourers, 
we  fear,  are  in  a  situation  to  avail  themselves  of  his  instructions^ 
at  least  under  the  head  of  brewing,  which,  to  be  set  about  in  its 
least  expensive  form,  requires  a  greater  outlay  for  the  necessary 
implements  than  any  labourer  with  a  family,  at  10s.  a  week,  can 
possibly  sparc.  There  is  a  copper  wanted  to  contain  forty  gal- 
k)ns  at  least,  a  mashing-tub  to  contain  sixty  gallons,  an  under^ 
buck,  tun-tub,  coolers,  barrels,  and  we  know  not  faow  many 
thîngs  besides,  altogether  costing  8/. or  10/.,  or  more;  but  when 
ail  thèse  things  are  provided,  and  ail  the  necessary  labour  be- 
stowed,  a  ploughman  may  hâve  from  two  to  five  auarts  of  béer 
every  day,  at  the  annual  expense  of  only  ?/•  5s.,  wnich  is  4>/.  2s* 
less  than  tea  costs. 

This  is  a  prodigious  recommendation,  to  be  sure.  But  we 
would  ask,  if  we  durst,  Whether  it  be  rôally  impossible  for  a 
labouring  man  to  do  witbout  either  tea  or  béer  ;  and  whether 
he  may  not,  if  he  choose,  hav^  either  the  one  or  the  other,  on 
particular  occasions,  as  he  finds  his  purse  will  aSbrd  ?  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  English  labourer  lives  upon  tea — goes  out» 
as  Mr  Cobbett  allèges,  to  work  upon  a  tea  breakfast,  and  cornes 
home  at  night  to  tea  again.  Nor  can  we  be  brought  tô  think 
— we  say  it  with  ail  déférence  to  our  friends  in  the  South — that 
tfaree  or  four  quarts  of  béer  daily  is  an  indispensable  article  in 
the  subsibtence  of  an  English  ploughman.  We  would  rather» 
as  we  are  sure  our  renowned  countryman,  Andrew  Fairservice» 
would  do  on  a  similar  occasion — we  would  rather  recommend» 
that  the  8/.  or  10/.  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  coppers,  washing- 
tubs,  &c.  should  be  put  by,  in  a  Saving-bank,  for  sickness, 
want  of  cmployment,  the  éducation — yes,  in  spite  of  you,  Mr 
Cobbett — the  éducation  of  the  children,  or  as  a  provision  for 
old  âge.  It  is  by  such  means  we  contrive  hère,  in  the  North, 
to  escape  the  evil  of  Poor-rates,  for  which  it  is  not  quite  clear 
that  the  luxury  of  becr-drinking  would  be  an  adéquate  com- 
pensation. And  as  to  the  yearly  sum  of  7/.  5s.  or  tliereabouts, 
to  be  expend^d  on  béer — why,  ihere  would  be  no  great  harm, 
we  think,  espcclully  as,  in  the  case  supposed,  there  is  the  milk 
of  a  cow,  if  half  ot'it,  or  more,  were  reserved  for  necessary  oc* 
casions,  such  as  the  birth  or  burial  of  a  child — ^a  new  gown  now 
and  then  to  their  mother — even  a  gown  of  Peers  âimsy  stuff— r 
and  a  change  of  clothes  for  ftU  the  family  on  Sondays»    But  wa 
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know  it  18  a  very  ticklish  thinç  this  béer  in  England,  and  bave 
not  courage  to  piirsue  tbe  subject.  But  we  wilT  venture  to  addf 
that  if  any  labourer,  with  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children,  set 
about  rcgulating  the  economy  of  his  cottage  according  to  Mr 
Cobbett's  instructions,  ihe  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  ne  cornes 
upon  the  parish  before  the  end  of  the  yean 

By  far  the  best  thing  in  this  little  book,  is  what  relates  to 
<  Keeping  Cows,  '  though  it  is  not  frce  from  that  extravagance 
which  distinguishcs  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  occupier  of 
a  cottage  with  4-0  rods,  or  a  qiiarter  of  an  acre  of  lana,  may 
keep  a  cow,  savs  M r  Cobbett,  ail  the  year  round,  needing  no- 
thing  but  a  little  wheat-straw  for  litter,  for  which  he  is  to  gire 
part  of  his  manure  in  exchange.  He  is  to  keep  a  pig,  too^ 
upon  the  same  40  rods  ;  but  then,  part  of  the  pig^s  food  is  to 
be  got  upon  ^  the  lanes,  or  on  the  sides  of  great  roads»  '  where 
he  is  to  be  allowed  to  shîft  for  himself  from  Mav  to  November; 
and  ^  if  he  heyokedy  the  occupiers  of  the  neighbourhood  mnst 
*  be  churlish  and  brutish  indeed  if  they  give  the  owner  any  an« 
'  noyance.  '  Certainly,  and  the  road- trustées,  and  the  public 
at  large,  must  be  bruCish  too,  if  they  find  any  fault  with  pigs 
runningabout  among  their  horses'  fcet,  to  the  danger  of  tlieir 
lives.  But  as  to  the  cow,  and  the  way  to  raise  food  enough  for 
it  upon  40  rods  of  ground,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  but 
the  seasons  and  the  soil.  If  Mr  Cobbett  will  guarantee  veiy 
iavourable  seasons,  and  a  rich  soil,  in  which  ail  the  cabbage 
and  Swedish  turnip  plants  will  grow  as  he  directs,  the  thing 
may  perhaps  be  done  ;  though,  before  buyîng  the  cow,  the  la- 
bourer would  do  well  to  ask,  If  it  ever  has  been  done?  Yoa 
are  to  eut  down  one  cabbage,  and  plant  another,  almost  ail  the 
year  round  ;  and  this  last  is  to  corne  into  use  exactly  at  the  time 
it  is  wanted,  neithcr  sooncr  nor  later.  It  is  just  like  Captain 
BobadiPs  method  of  defeating  an  army  ;  or  the  dentist's  profits 
of  trade,  who,  because  he  could  draw  a  tooth  in  five  mmutes» 
and  might  hâve  half  a  guinea  for  the  job,  was  supposed  to  make 
six  guineas  in  the  hour,  and  so  on  for  a  whole  year.  But  this 
mode  of  calculating  is  not  free  from  difficulty  ;  and  such  is  the 
case,  too,  with  Mr  Cobbett's  40  rods.  If  his  directions  on  diis 
point,  however,  could  be  scparated  fîrom  the  rest  of  Cottage 
Economy,  we  would  warmly  recommend  them  to  our  readers. 
They  might  cnable  many  a  poor  man  living  in  our  agricultorai 
villages,  where  gardens,  now  turned  to  little  account,  and  often 
overrun  with  weeds,  are  attached  to  the  houses,  to  keep  a  cow 
from  the  produce  of  his  little  spot  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year, 
in  many  instances  ail  the  year  round.  They  would  need  a  little 
bay  for  winter,  however»  tliough  Mr  Cobbett  does  oot  malEe 
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any  provision  for  that  article.  Oreen  food  or  roots,  day  and 
nighti  ail  the  year,  wont  do.  There  must  be  a  little  dry  food 
too.  We  shall  by  and  by  extract  some  of  the  directions  on 
this  reatly  important  subject. 

Towards  tlie  end  of  this  Treatise,  the  anthor,  whoseknowledge 
scems  to  be  as  extensive  as  his  industry  is  indefatigable,  treats  of 
Bées — Geese — Ducks — Turkeys — Common  Fowls — Pigeons— 
Rabbits — Goats  and  Ewes — Candies  and  Rushes— Mustard, — 
Dress,  Household  Goods,  and  Fuel — Hops^— Yeast-^and  Swe- 
dish  turnips  ; — thus  comprising  within  a  very  small  space,  and 
oflêring  at  a  very  small  expense,  much  nseful  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  of  which  a  country  man,  whether  fàrmer 
or  labouler,  ought  not  to  be  altogether  ignorant  But  we  must 
leave  thèse  matters,  and  tum  to  the  author's  remarks  on  Po- 
tatoes,  as  the  most  curious  and  original  part  of  Cottage  Econo* 
my,  and  ad  to  which  we  hâve  a  few  words  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sidération of  our  readers. 

In  the  way  Mr  Cobbett  puts  the  Question  as  to  fK>tatoe8,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  tney  afibrd  a  higher  rent  to 
the  landlord,  or  a  greater  profit  to  the  cultivâtor,  than  any  other 
crop.  Rents  and  profits  hâve  in  fact  no  more  to  do  with  this 
matter  than  with  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt  Nor  is 
there  any  question  hère  about  the  gênerai  use  of  potatoes  among 
the  labouring  classes,  having  a  tendency  to  promote  an  excess  of 
population  and  'conséquent  miseiy,  such  as  is  alleged  to  bave 
been  their  effect  in  Ireland.  Mr  Ôobbett  does  not  prétend  that 
he  labourer  who  is  content  to  live  chiefly  on  potatœs,  is  able 
and  willing  to  accept  of  lower  wagesj  or  to  live  in  a  mud  cabin, 
^and  to  be  clothed  in  rags.  Other  people  indeed  say  ail  this, 
but  not  Mr  Cobbett  ;  and  it  is  only  Mr  Cobbett  with  whom  we 
bave  to  do  at  présent.  This  gentleman  is  any  thing  but  an  ad- 
mirer of  what  is  called  tbe  principle  of  population — any  thing 
but  a  follower  of  Mr  Malthus,  whom  he  never  lets  sli{)  an  (^ 
portunity  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  or  indignation. 

Well,  then,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  this  writer  re- 
probates  the  use  of  potatoes,  and  wishes  to  exclude  them  from 
the  poor  man's  table  ?  This  exclusion,  be  it  observed,  is  not 
partial  or  conditional,  but  entire  and  absolute.  He  does  not 
say  that  they  are  not  food  substantial  enough  for  a  working  man, 
though  he  may  use  them  occasionally  by  themselves,  and  more 
freauently  along  with  more  solid  diet,  or  that  they  may  make  part 
of  tne  food  of  chiidren.  No  such  thing.  They  are  not  to  be  used 
at  ail  by  old  or  young,  eithcr  by  themselves,  or  along  with  other 
food.  And  why, — will  any  body  believe  it?  because  forsooth 
they  are  dearer  than  wheaten  bread — ^indeed  rather  more  than 
twice  as  dear.    This  is  his  great  objection,  and  a  very  su£Scient 
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onc,  if  tliere  were  any  tnith  in  it.  *  It  is  clear,  *  says  he»  ^  that 
'  instead  of  that  saving  which  is  everlastingly  dinned  in  oar 
'  earsy  from  the  use  of  potatoes,  there  is  a  vsaste  of  more  ihan  a 
^  half;  seeingthat,  when  wheat  is  lOs.  the  bushel,  you  can  bave 
^  sipcty-five  pou7ids  qf  breadfor  the  ten  shillings^  and  can  haveout 
^  of  potatoes  only  five  pounds  and  a  half  of  nutritions  matter 
^  equal  to  bread  for  f'^ao  shillings.  '  That  is  to  say,  the  bread 
costs  less  than  2d.  the  pound,  and  the  nqtritious  matter  equal 
to  bread  in  the  potatoes,  more  than  i^d.  the  pound. 

With  regard  to  the  priées  of  equal  weigbts  of  wheat  and  po* 
tatœs,  that  of  the  former,  he  says,  is  to  the  latter  as  less  thao 
five  to  one  ;  and  as  to  tiie  nutritions  matter  which  they  respec- 
tively  contain,  the  former  is  to  the  latter  as  more  than  ten  to  one* 
Ten  pounds  of  clean  raw  potatoes  do  not  therefore,  when  boiled 
and  peeledj  yield  so  much  food  as  one  pound  of  wheaten  bread 
made  from  flour,  from  which  nothing  is  taken  but  the  bran, 

Now,  as  to  the  relative  priées  of  thèse  two  articles,  we  are  in 
the  judgment  and  knowledge  of  our  readers  when  we  say,  what 
we  do  not  say  inconsidcrately,  that  the  ordinary  proportion, 
taking  the  country  at  large  (and  hère  we  are  speaking  of  conn^ 
try  labourers),  is  nearer  eight  or  ten  than  five  to  one; — that  ai 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  near  the  truth  to  say,  that  10  lib.  of  po- 
tatoes may  be  boughl  for  one  lib.  of  wheat  in  anv  part  of  the 
country,  not  in  the  immédiate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
and  where  the  price  is  not  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  carriage. 
£ven  in  Ëdinburgh  this  winter,  while  bread,  the  best  household 
bread,  with  ail  theexpensesof  manufacturing  it,  and  thebaker^s 
profits,  has  not  till  iately  becn  more  than  1  Jd.  per  lib.,  potatoes 
nave  been  brought  from  the  country  and  delivered  to  familles 
at  6s.  per  boll  of  ^  cwt.,  or  9d.  for  an  English  bushel  of  56  lib., 
that  is,  the  price  of  6  lib.  of  bread  and  5Q  lib.  of  potatoes  is 
the  same.  In  most  other  parts  of  Scotland,  breaa  has  been 
ncarly  the  same  as  in  Ëdinburgh,  but  potatoes  only  from 
one  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  price  in  Ëdinburgh,  Wç 
ipight  prodnce  évidence  from  the  Ënglish  counties  to  establish 
the  same  proportion  of  about  ten  to  one;  but  it  may  be  sufll- 
cient  to  refer  to  the  priées  of  one  county,  of  which  the  Report 
will  be  found^  with  others  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  présent 
Nu mber  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  from  Lancashire,  where  po^ 
tatoes  are  grown  and  used  as  food  to  a  greater  cxtent  than  in 
any  other  county  in  England.  Wheat,  says  the  wrîter,  is  now 
from  7s.  to  8s.  per  bushel,  and  potatoes,  which  he  observes  are 
cheap,  2id.  per  20  lib.  The  médium  price  of  the  wheat^  there- 
fore,  taking  the  bushel  at  60  lib.,  is  l^d.  per  lib.,  and  12  lib.  of 
ootatocs  just  the  same  price.    This,  bowevcr,  is  wbeat>  not 
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■ 
bread  t  and  thotigh  every  pound  of  wheat  may  frWe  about  a 
pound  of  household  bread»  it  costs  something  m  grinding,  yeast» 
sait,  fuel  and  labour,  to  bring  ît  into  that  state,  as  wdl  as  it  doea 
to  boil  or  otherwise  prépare  the  potatoes. 

Now,  as  to  wbethér  a  pound  of  bread,  or  10  lib.  of  potatoes^ 
will  go  the  faithest  in  a  labourer's  family,  consisting  of  the  pa- 
rents, and  four  or  five  children — we  need  only  say,  Put  it  to 
the  test,  Mr  Cobbett*  Away  with  your  atialysis  of  water, 
*  slringly  substance,  '  earth,  and  nutritions  matter.  The  pa«« 
lates  and  stomachs  of  thèse  people,  unless  strangely  vitiated^ 
will  settle  the  point  better  than  ail  the  chemists  of  Éngland  or 
Franceé  Let  the  *  everlasting  *  pot  be  made  to  boil  once  more, 
then  drain,  dry  and  skin  them,  and  now  eee  what  a  respectable 
appearance  they  make  on  the  large  plate  in  the  middie  of  thé 
table.  But  is  there  to  be  nothing  else  for  dinner  ?  Why  should 
there  not  ? — the  bacon  and  the  béer,  to  be  sure,  as  usual,  and 
bread  for  the  father  and  mother  too,  if  they  please.  Try  this 
only  for  a  week,  and  then  the  week  foUowing  substitute  one 
pound  of  bread  for  the  potatoes,  every  thing  dsè  being  the 
same,  and,  if  the  resuit  be  not  such  as  to  convince  you  that  you 
hâve  heaped  up  words  without  knowledge,  ask  the  parties  more 
immediately  coticemed,  and  we  will  abide  by  their  verdict 

Why,  indeed,  should  a  poor  man  pay  é^d.  a  pound  for  bread 
in  the  shape  of  potatoes,  when  he  may  bave  bread  in  its  genuine 
State  for  less  than  2d.  a  pound  ;  and  would  aiso  save  the  inces- 
sant boilings  of  the  pot,  and  the  many  other  plagues  which  you 
say  attend  this  root  of  misery  and  slavery?  About  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  when  you  first  took  it  into  your  head  to  deal 
in  this  palpable  absurdity,  it  yffas  ^askioriy  you  said,  that  led  to 
the  use  of  potatoes  in  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  ;  but  you  don't 
say  so  now,  Pray,  then,  what  is  it?  And  what  had  paper 
money  and  low  wages  to  do  in  extending  the  use  of  a  kina  of 
food  which,  besides  ail  its  other  bad  properties,  is  more  tban 
twice  as  costly  as  good  household  bread  ?  Is  dear  food  the 
spécifie  for  low  wages  ? 

But  there  is  another  objection  made  by  this  wrlter  to  the  use 
of  potatoes,  which,  when  stript  of  the  verbiage  in  which  it  is 
enveloped,  and  translated  into  plain  English,  just  amounts  ta 
this, — that  they  are  too  easily  prepared,  requiring  nothing  but  a 
pot  to  boil  them  in  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  with  what  consist- 
ency  let  the  reader  judge,  that  *  the  expensé  of  cooking'  them 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  baking  bread,  because  they  require 
80  many  *  boilings  of  the  pot,  * — about  nine  hundred  in  the  year, 
according  to  Mr  Cobbett's  calculation.  Such  is  the  confusion 
of  ideas  in  which  a  clever  man  may  entanglc  himself,  when 
writing  in  the  teeth  of  common  sensé  and  expérience. 
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The  everlastins  boilings  of  the  poti  indeed  I  Is  a  Uhourery 
with  a  family  of  xowt  or  five  young  chiidren,  not  to  hâve  a  fire 
for  at  le^st  two-thirds  of  the  year,  whether  he  uses  h  for  boiling 
potatoes  or  not?  And  to  wbat  better  purpose  can  it  be  applied 
than  to  provide  warm  meals  for  them  ail?  But  wfay  object  to 
their  being  too  easily  prepared,  when  you  may  bestoiv  as  mucfa 
labour  on  them  as  you  please,  if  this  be  a  désirable  tHing  for  a 
poor  cottager.  <  The  vegetable  kingdom'  (savs  the  author  of 
the  Cook's  Oracle,  a  better  authority  thap  Mr  Cobbcit  upon 
such  a  subject)  ^  affords  no  food  more  who)esome,  more  eawly 
^  procuredy-  easily  prepared,  or  less'expensivei  than  the  potato; 

*  yet  although  this  most  useful  v^etable  i$  dressed  almost  every 

*  dayt  in  almost  everyfamihf^  for  one  plate  of  potatoes  that  cornes 

*  to  table  as  it  should,  ten  are  spoiled  ;  '  and  then  this  ingeni- 
ous  gentleman  describes  no  less  than  sixteen  ways  of  dressing 
potatoes,  not  one  of  them  having  any  other  fault  than  thatitsf 
tords  a  dish  that  is  at  once  cheap,  pleasant,  and  nutritioos.  But 
if  Mr  Cobbett  must  hâve  his  potatoes  cooked  by  a  more  labori- 
ous  process  than  any  of  thèse,  let  him  tum  to  pa&e  S7S  of  the 
same  volume,  and  ne  will  find  that  a  patent  hasbeen  recently 
obtained  at  Paris,  *  a  gold  medal  bestowed,  and  other  honprary 

*  distinctions  granted,  for  the  discovery  and  practice^  on  a  large 

*  scale,  of  preparing  from  potatoes  Bijinejlour^  '  from  which^  it 
is  said,  ^  an  excellent  bread  can  be  made  at  tialf  thê  cost  qfvAeatm, 
'  en  bread.  '  This  potato  flour  has  so  many  other  recommen- 
dations,  that  ^  large  engagements  hâve  been  made  for  thèse  pre- 
'  parations  (articles  partly  or  wholly  composed  of  this  flour) 

*  with  the  French  marine,  and  military  and  other  hospitals^ 

*  with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty.  ' 

But  we  need  not  go  to  France  for  information  on  this  point. 
The  late  Mr  William  Mackié  of  Ormiston,  well  known  in  thia 
quarter  as  a  most  intelligent  agjriculturist  and  able  calculator^ 
and  a  man  of  very  gênerai  information,  in  his  Supplément  to 
Dirom's  Trcatise  on  the  Corn  Laws,  thus  writes  of  potatoes, 
not  like  Mr  Cobbett  from  fancy,  but  from  the  évidence  of  his 
own  sensés.     ^  After  examining  the  consumption  of  several  fa- 

*  milles  that  had  two  meals  of  potatoes  pcr  day,  '  savs  Mr  Mao- 
kie,    '  I  found,  to  my  astonisbmcnt,  that  about  2^  lib.  avoirdu- 

*  pois  raw  potatoes,  and  5^  ozb.  good  oatmeal,  when  madeinto 
^  pottage,  did  actually  maintain,  for  one  day,  in  ffood  health 
^  and  condition  for  labour,  on  an  average,  each  individual  of  a 

*  family,  composed  of  two  parents  and  three  chiidren,  as  IcNig 
'  as  their  stock  of  potatoes  lasted.'  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1^ 
lib.  of  potatoes  per  meal  for  each  individual.  ' 

After  allj  it  is  but  fighting  with  a  phantom  to  combat  the 
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doctrines  oF  Mr  Cobbett  There  never  was  hor  eau  be  any 
controyeny  on  the  subject  Mr  Cobbett  does  not  himself  ex- 
pect  that  a  single  potato  the  less  will  be  used  ;  and  it  woald 
be  nowise  strange,  if  be  should  turn  round  on  a  sudden  and 
Write  as  much  in  praise  of  potatoes  as  he  bas  lately  done  to  re- 
vile them. 

Tbe  error  is  in  stating  the  question  in  the  extrême,  and  al- 
ways  witb  a  référence  to  the  unhappy  condition  oF  Ireland» 
wmch  bas  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  ail.  The  Irish 
peasaiit  might  bave  been  as  wretched  as  he  is^said  to  be  now»  if 
there  had  never  been  a  potato  planted  in  that  country.  It  is 
the  want  of  éducation,  of  self-oontrol,  of  foresight,  of  self*re- 
spect,  that  directly  occasions  bis  misery  ;  and  thèse  evils  corn- 
monly  attend  him  amidst  the  high  wages  and  low  priées  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  wèll  as  in  bis  native  country.  As 
to  the  indirect,  but  most  influential  causes  of  the  state  of  tbe 
labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  tbey  are  of  a  nature  which  it  does 
not  properly  belong  to  our  Journal  to  discuss.  A  very  able  iet- 
ter  on  tne  subject  will  be  found  in  another  paflb  of  this  Num- 
ber.  •" 

Let  it  not  however  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,,  that  we  wish 
the  labouring  classes  to  live  wholly  or  chiefly  upon  potatoes. 
God  forbid  I  Let  them  bave  the  bacon  too,  and  something 
still  better  than  the  bacon.  AU  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  po- 
tato is  a  most  usefîil,  indeed  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  food 
of  ail  classes— of  the  lord  as  well  as  the  labourer, — ^by  far  the  bèst 
présent  which  the  New  World  bas  ever  made  to  the  Old  ;  and 
that  if,  in  the  fluctuation  of  wages  and  priées,  the  latter  should 
find  it  necessary  for  a  time  to  use  them  more  freely  than  might 
be  wished,  he  bas  no  good  reason  to  repine  at  his  lot, — proud, 
as  a  Scotch  labourer,  we  hope,  will  always  be^  to  live  by  his  own 
industry,  and  looking  with  pity  on  the  man  who  Teasts  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  must  either  starve  or  go  to  the  poor-house, — 
and  whose  children  must  not  be  taught  even  to  read  their  Bible. 

We  shall  now  transcribe  the  principal  passages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Keeping  Cows. 

*  In  providing  food  for  a  cow,  we  must  look,  first,  at  the  sort  of 

*  cotp  ;  seeing  that  a  cow  of  one  sort  will  certainly  require  more  than 

*  twice  as  much  food  as  a  cow  of  another  sort.  For  a  cottage,  a  cow 
<  of  the  smallest  sort  common  in  England  is,  on  every  account,  the 
^  best  ;  and  such  a  cow  will  not  require  above  70  or  80  pounds  of 
'  good  moist  food  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

'  Now,  how  to  raise  this  food  in  40  rods  of  ground  b  what  we 
^  want  to  know.  It  frequentiy  happens  that  a  labouref  bas  more  than 
f  40  rods  of  ground.    it  more  frequently  happens  that  he  has  some 
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commorii  some  lanCf  somc  little  outlet  or  other,  for  a  part  of  the 
year  at  least.  In  8ucli  cases  he  may  make  a  difierent  disposition  of 
his  ground  ;  or  may  do  with  less  tlian  the  40  rods.  I  am  hère,  for 
simplicity's  sake,  to  suppose»  that  he  hâve  40  rods  of  clear  unshad- 
ed  Jand,  besides  what  his  house  and  sheds  stand  upon  ;  and  that  he 
havc  nothîng  further  in  the  way  of  means  to  keep  his  cow. 

*  I  suppose  the  40  rods  to  be  clean  and  unshaded  ;  for,  I  am  to 
suppose,  that  whcn  a  tnan  drînks  of  5  quarts  of  milk  a  dai/,  on  an 
average  ail  the  year  round,  he  will  not  sufier  his  ground  to  be  en- 
cumbered  by  apple-trces,  that  gîvc  hîm  only  the  means  of  treatîng 
his  children  to  fits  of  the  bellyachc,  or  with  currant  and  goosebcr- 
ry  bushes,  which,  though  their  fruit  do  very  well  to  aniuse^  really 
gîve  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  oï  Jand^  cxcept  to  the  Blackbirds 
and  Thrushes.  The  ground  îs  to  bc  clear  of  trees  ;  and,  in  the 
spring,  we  wîll  suppose  it  to  be  clean.  Then  dig  it  up  deeply^  or, 
which  is  bctter,  trench  it,  keeping,  however,  the  top  spit  of^the  soil 
at  the  top,  Lay  it  in  ridgcs  in  April  or  May,  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  madc  high  and  sharp.  When  the  weedjs  appear  about  three 
inches  high,  turn  the  ridges  into  the  furrows,  (uever  moving  the 
earth  but  in  dry  vieaihcr\  and  bury  ail  the  weeds.  *  Do  this  as  oflen 
as  the  weeds  get  3  inches  high  ;  and,  by  the  fall,  you  will  ha?e 
really  clean  ground,  and  not  poor  ground. 

'  There  is  the  ground,  then,  ready.  About  the  26th  of  August, 
but  not  earlier^  prépare  a  rod  of  your  ground,  and  put  some  ma- 
nure  in  it,  (for  some  you  must  hâve,)  and  sow  one  half  of  it  with 
Early  York  Cabbagc  8ced,  and  the  other  half  with  Sugar-Loaf 
Cabbage  Sced,  both  of  the  iriic  sort,  in  littlc  drills  at  8  inches  a- 
part,  and  the  sceds  thin  in  the  drill.  If  the  plants  corne  up  at  two 
inches  apart  (and  they  should  be  thînned,  if  thicker)  you  wili  hâve 
a  plenty.  As  soon  as  fairly  out  of  ground,  hoe  the  ground  nicely, 
and  pretty  decply,  and  again  in  a  few  days.  Whcn  the  plants  hâve 
six  leaves,  which  will  be  very  soon,  dig  up,  make  fine,  and  manure 
another  rod  or  two,  and  prick  out  the  plants,  4000  of  each,  in  rows 
at  8  inches  apart,  and  three  inches  in  the  row.  Hoe  the  ground 
between  them  often,  and  they  will  grow  fast  and  be  straight  and 
strong.  I  suppose  that  thèse  bcds  for  plants  take  4  rods  of  your 
ground.  Early  in  Novembcr,  or,  as  the  wcather  may  serve,  a  little 
earlier,  or  latcr,  lay  some  manure,  (of  which  I  say  more  hcreafter,) 
between  the  ridgcs  in  the  other  36  rods,  and  turn  the  ridges  over 
in  this  manure,  and  then  transplant  your  plants  on  the  ridges  at  15 
inches  apart.  Hère  they  will  stand  the  wintcr  ;  and  you  must  see 
that  the  slugs  do  not  eat  them.  If  any  plants  fail,  you  hâve  plen- 
ty  in  the  bed  where  you  pricked  them  out  ;  for  your  36  rods  will 
not  require  more  than  4000  plants.  If  the  winter  be  very  hard, 
and  bad  for  plants,  you  cannot  covcr  36  rods  ;  but  you  may  the  bed 
where  the  rest  of  your  plants  are.  A  little  litter,  or  straw,  or  dcad 
grass,  or  fern,  laid  along  between  the  rows  and  the  plants,  not  to 
cover  the  leaves,  will  préserve  them  completcly.     When  people 
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complaln  of  off  their  plants  bèing  '*  eu/  ç^*'  tli^  hâve»  in  fiicft,  no- 
thing  to  complain  of  but  their  own  extrême  carelessness.  If  I  had 
a  gardener  who  complaîncd  of  a//  hia  plants  betng  eut  off»  I  diould 
eut  hlm  off  pretty  quickly.  If  those  in  the  36  roda  fail»  or  fail  in 
part,  fill  up  their  places»  later  in  the  wînter,  bj  plants  from  the  bed. 

*  If  you  find  the  ground  dry  at  top  during  the  winter,  hoe  it,  and 
particularly  near  the  plants,  and  root  out  ail  slugs  and  insects. 
Andy  when  March  cornes,  and  the  ground  is  dry,  hoe  dêep  and 
well»  and  earth  the  plants  up  close  to  the  lower  leaves.  As  sooq  at 
the  plants  begin  to  grcm,  àig  the  ground  wîth  a  spade  clcan  and 
well,  and  let  the  spade  go  as  near  to  the  plants  as  you  can  without 
aetually  displacing  the  plants»  Give  them  another  diggîng  in  a 
month  ;  and,  if  weeds  come  in  the  mean  while,  hoe^  and  let  not  one 
live  a  week.  **  Oh!  what  a  deal  ofwarkP'  Well!  but  it  is  foryauf^ 
selfx  and,  besides,  ît  is  not  ail  to  be  done  in  a  day  ;  and»  we  ahaU» 
by-the-by,  see  what  it  is  ail  together. 

'  By  the  first  of  June  ;  I  speak  of  the  South  of  England,  and 
there  is  also  some  différence  in  seasons  and  soils  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  by  the  firist  of  June  you  will  bave  iurned-in  cabbages-; 
and  soon  you  will  hâve  ihe  Early-Yorks  iolid.  And,  by  the  first  of 
June  you  may  get  your  cow,  one  that  is  about  to  calve,  or  that  haa 
just  calved,  and  at  this  time  such  a  cow  as  you  will  want,  will  not, 
thank  God,  cost  above  five  pounds* 

*  I  shall  speak  of  the  place  to  keep  her  in,  and  of  the  manure  and 
litter  by-and-by.  At  présent  I  confine  myself  to  her  mère  food. 
The  36  rods,  if  the  cabbages  ail  stood  till  they  got  so/û/,  would  give 
her  food  for  200  days,  at  80  pounds  weight  per  day,  which  is  mora 
than  she  would  eat.  But,  you  must  use  some  at  first  that  are  not 
solid  ;  and,  then  some  of  them  will  split  before  you  eould  use  them. 
But,  you  will  bave  pigs  to  help  off  with  them,  and  to  gnaw  the 
heads  ofthestumps.  Some  of  the  sugar-loaves  may  hâve  been 
planted  out  in  the  spring  ;  and  thus  thèse  36  rods  will  get  you  to 
some  time  in  September. 

*  Now,  mind,  in  March,^and  again  in  April,  sow  more  early  Torks 
and  get  them  to  be  fine  stout  plants,  as  you  did  those  in  the  ùâL 
Dig  up  the  ground  and  manure  it,  and  as  fast  as  you  eut  cabbageSp 
plant  cabbages  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  cul* 
tivation  as  before.  Your  last  planting  will  be  about  the  middle 
of  August,  with  stout  plantSf  and  thèse  will  serve  you  into  the  month 
of  November. 

'  Now,  we  hâve  to  provîde  from  Decemher  to  May  inclusive  ;  and 
that  too,  out  of  the  same  pièce  of  ground.  In  November,  there 
must  be,  arrived  at  perfection,  3000  tumip  plants.  Thèse,  with* 
out  the  greens^  must  weigh,  on  an  average,  5  pounds,  and  this,  at 
80  pounds  a  day,  will  keep  the  cow  187  days  ;  and  there  are  but 
1 82  days  in  thèse  six  months.  The  grcens  will  hâve  helped  out 
the  latest  cabbages  to  carry  you  through  November  ;  and,  perhaps, 
into  Decemher.  But,  for  thèse  six  months,  you  must  dépend  on  no- 
thing  but  the  Swedish  tumips. 
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<  And  now,  how  ar»  thèse  to  be  had  upon  the  urne  gr&tmd  ikai  iean 
the  cabbaget?  Tliat  we  are  now  ^oing  to  see.  When  y  nu  plant 
out  your  cabbages  in  the  fall»  put  first  a  row  of  Barly  Yorks,  then 
a  row  of  Sugar«Loavet,  and  se  on  throughout  the  pièce.  Of  course, 
as  you  are  to  use  the  Early  Yorks  first,  you  wili  eut  every  other 
row  ;  and  the  Early  Yorks  that  you  are  to  plant  in  summer  wilI  go 
!nto  the  intenrals.  By*and-by  the  Sugar-Loa^es  are  eut  away, 
and  in  their  place  will  come  Swedish  tumips,  you  digging  and  ma- 
nuring  the  ground  as  In  the  case  of  the  oabbages  ;  and,  at  last,  you 
will  find  about  16  rods,  where  you  will  hâve  found  it  too  lata,  and 
unnecesioty  besides,  to  plant  anv  second  crop  of  cabbages.  Hère 
the  Swedish  Tumips  will  stand  in  rows  at  3  feet  apart  (and  always 
a  foot  apart  in  the  row)  ;  and  thus  yeu  will  hâve  three  thousand 
turnips  ;  and,  if  thèse  do  not  weigh  5  pounds  èach  on  an  average, 
the  fkult  must  be  in  the  ieed  or  in  the  management. 
*  The  Swedish  Turnips  are  raised  in  this  manner.  You  will 
bear  in  mind  the  Jour  rods  of  ground,  in  which  ypu  hâve  sowed 
and  pricked  out  youvcabbage  plants.  The  plants  thaï  will  be  left 
there  will,  in  April,  serve  you  for  greensp  If  you  ever  eat  any» 
though  bread  and  bacon  are  very  good  without  greens,  and  rather 
better  without  than  with.  At  any  rate,  the  pig,  whioh  bas  strong 
powers  of  digestion,  v^ill  consume  this  herbage*  In  a  part  of  theae 
few  rods,  you  will,  in  March  and  April,  as  before  direoted,  hâve 
sown  and  raised  your  Early  Yorks  for  the  summer  pianting.  Now, 
in  the  last  toeek  âf  May^  prépare  a  quarter  of  a  rod  of  this  sround, 
and  sow  it,  precisely  as  directed  for  tbe  Cabbage-seed,  with  Swe* 
dish  turnip  seed  ;  and,  sow  a  quarter  of  a  rod  enery  thre§  days, 
till  you  bave  sowed  two  rods.  If  the  Jiy  appear^  cover  the  rows 
over  in  the  day  time  with  cabbage  leaves,  and  take  the  leaves  off 
at  night  ;  hoe  well  between  the  plants  \  and,  when  they  are  safe 
firom  the  fly,  tJùn  them  to  4  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Tbe  S  rods 
will  gîve  you  nearly^w  thousand  planiez  whioh  is  2,000  more  than 
ou  will  want.  From  this  bed  you  draw  your  plants  to  transplant 
n  the  ground  where  the  oabbages  have.s tood,  as  before  directed. 
You  should  transplant  none  much  before  the  middle  of  July,  and 
not  much  kUer  than  the  middle  of  August.  In  the  3  rods,  whence 
you  take  your  turnip  plants,  you  mày  leave  plants  to  come  to  per- 
fection, at  2  feet  distances  each  way  ;  and  this  will  give  yout  ooer 
and  abovCf  840  pounds  weight  of  turnips.  For  the  other  two  rods 
will  be  ground  enough  for  you  to  sow  your  cabbage  plants  in  at  the 
end  of  August,  as  directed  for  last  year.  ' 
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Bast'Loihûm  Qjuwrievfy  Report» 

Thb  sowing  of  Spring^^orn  vras  later  of  commeiiciiig  thb  teason, 
than  was  the  case  fbr  several  jeart  bygone  ;  as  tho  month  of  March 
was  pretty  far  advanced  before  niuch  could  be  dono  in  many  akua- 
tions  :  neyerthelesf ,  the  différent  kindi  of  aprins-aeed  were  ail  put 
into  the  f^und  in  a  style  equal  to  the  highest  wishea  of  the  agrieul- 
turift.  From  the  lateness  of  the  season,  there  has  been  probablr 
less  Wheat  sown  this  sprioff  than  uaual  ;  and  as  the  weather  conti- 
nues stiil  dry,  and  very  coTd»  that  grain,  as  well  as  the  Beans,  Oata 
and  Barley,  hâve  as  yet  made  but  very  little  progreas.  Still»  however, 
after  so  dr^  a  seedbed  as  ail  the  yofing  crops  got,  agenial  summer 
wi]l  not  fail  to  produce  9n  early  and  abundant  crop.  Wheat  sown  be- 
fbre  winter  promises  uncommonly  well,  especially  afker  drilled  Beans. 
The  Young  Grass  has  hitherto  made  Tery  little  progress;  few,  if 
any  Cattle  are  yet  on  pasture  ;  and  where  Éwea  and  LanrtM  are  kept» 
one  couple  are  rather  pinched  at  présent,  where  two  were  more  than 
abundantly  supplîed  last  year.  The  cold  dry  winds,  so  averse  to 
the  pastures,  hâve,  however»  been  partlcularly  serviceaUe  to  tho 
working  ef  the  fallows,  and  of  ground  intended  for  Tumip. 

Turnip  Feeding  paîd  well  tfaroughoot  the  quarter.  Lambs  hâve 
aiso  hitherto  sold  readily,  and  at  good  prices,  partlcularly  as  com- 
pared  with  the  cost  of  the  Ewes  in  autumn  ;  and  althoogh  the  priée  ' 
of  fat  Lambs  was  rather  down  last  week,  yet  it  is  probable  they  will 
k11  much  better  this  summer  than  they  did  last  vear,  as  the  présent 
total  want  of  grass  in  the  high  districts  of  the  kingdom  almost  pre- 
cludes  the  possibilîty  of  the  shambles  being  glutted  from  diat  quar- 
ter, as  they  were  for  several  summers  bygone.  The  prices  of  But* 
cher-meat  in  Edinburgh  market»  give  a  correct  view  of  what  the 
feeders  in  this  dbtrict  obtain  fbr  their  Stock,  as  almost  the  whole  of 
it  goes  to  that  quarter. 

Although  the  Corn  markets  bave  been  well  supplied  during  the 
sprin^,  yet  prices  were  gradually  on  the  advance,  and  reoently  Wheat 
and  Oats,  especially,  hâve  risen  considerably.  How  they  may  rate 
during  the  summer,  is  a  point  that  dépends  upon  so  many  différent 
circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  thing  like  cer- 
taioty  on  the  subject.  But  the  stackyards  are  undoubtedly  at 
présent,  than  what  thoy  were  at  the  same  period  for  several  ye  ny- 
past.    At  the  aame  time,  it  ia  generaUy  underatood  that  a  oMure 
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ordiiuury  proportion  of  last  crop  îi  on  hand  stiLl,  in  the  granariet  of 
the  countr.  Yet  a  very  short  period  indeed  would  be  neceisary  to 
dispose  of  any  quantity  that  can  be  so  laid  up  hère,  were  a  brbk  de- 
mand  to  spring  up  /rom  any  other  direction.  On  Friday  last,  tbe 
pricet  in  Haddington  were,  for  Wheat,  from  258.  to  S2f.  ;  for  Barley 
2St.  to  278.  ;  Oats  18s.  to  23s.  i  and  Beans  12s.  to  17s.  6d.,  ail  per 
boll  Lînlithgoir  measure  ;  which  priées,  coropared  with  the  county 
fiars  annexed,  will  show  the  great  increase  of  value  that  bas  lately 
taken  place  on  thèse  articles  of  farm-produce.  A  Table  of  the  high- 
est  fiars  of  Wheat,  taken  on  an  ayeroge  of  every  20  years,  since  I6S89 
is  likewise  added,  which  would  appear  to  indîcatc,  that  either  the 
free  produce  of  the  land  is  prodigioosly  augmented,  or  that  the  state 
of  the  landholders  and  their  tenantry  is  recently  greatly  degraded, 
as  compared  with  ail  other  classes  of  tbe  community  ;  as  the  prie* 
of  every  commodity  they  purchase,  as  well  as  the  price  of  labour  of 
ail  sorts,  is  generally  understood  to  bave  risen  in  a  threefold  degré», 
above  what  appears  to  be  the  increase  on  tbe  price  of  Corn  during 
that  extensive  period. 

£ast-Lothian  Fiars  Crop»  1822. 
Ist.  2d.  Sd. 


Wheat         21s.  8d. 
Barley         218. 2^d. 
Oats  158. 5^. 


20s.  7|d. 
19s.  9id. 
14s.  5id. 


198.8^ 
18s.  5|d. 
ISs.  9d. 


Highest  East-Lothian  Fiars  of  Wheat  taken  on  the  average  of  20 

years  from  1653,  to 

1753        -     L.H    0  11 


1653  -  L.17  1  10 

1673  -  13  1     4 

1693  •  13  0    5 

1713  -  15  8    6 


1773        -         18    2     1 
1793        .  20    9    0 

1813        -         40    7     S 


1733        .  13    8    0  M^eth. 

Upper  jtnnandaU  QMarterly  Report» 
Thb  remote  situation  of  this  district  from  the  sea  has  prevenled 
the  farmers  from  attaining  almost  any  benefit  in  conséquence  of  the 
rise  of  priées  in  grain,  which .  can  hardiy  bear  the  expense  of  loll» 
and  land*carriage,  so  as  to  leave  much  advanti^e  from  sendiog  it  to 
tbe  sea-ports.  The  prîces,  at  any  rate,  bave  not  advanced  as  în  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ;  for,  at  this  moment,  good  Wheat 
hardiy  brings  above  m  shillings,  and  the  best  Potato  Oats  2b^  6dr 
per  bushel.  Potatoes  are  hardiy  saleable,  even  at  a  sbilliog  per  hun* 
dred  weight*  Sown  Grass  Hay  may  be  had  at  8d.  and  9d.  per  atone 
of  24  lib.  ;  and  the  finest  samples  of  thèse  articles  do  not  bring  above 
a  trifle  nsore.  Pork  has,  for  a  considérable  tinoe,  sold  at  about  ooe 
half  the  Smithfield  priées.  One  may  form  some  judgment  frona 
thèse  facts,  of  the  diçadvantages  to  farmers  attending  a  situation 
above  twenty  miles  from  any  sea-port,  and  exposed  to  the  eflfects  of 
glutted  markets  by  Irish  produce.  The  conséquences  of  warehous- 
ing  bave  been  ruinously  felt  over  the  kingdom,  wben  this  privilMe 
waa  extended  to  foreign  Corn,  and  in  effect  witbdrawn  firom  BriUah 
It  i«  boped  most  siocerelyf  that  jaaeaauret.wili  i|oir  faf  tahM 
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against  rach  a  real  calamity  in  fature.  The  misérable  igiKwiaQce, 
and  pitiful  selfishoess.  apparenl  in  many  articles  in  commercial 
prints,  are  reallj  astonishing.  If  the  capital  and  skiU  of  tlie  British 
formers  are  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  libéral  support,  thèse  wretched 
spéculations  wili  then  appear  in  their  true  light,  when  this  great  na- 
tion shall  hare  become  dépendent  on  foreigners  for  its  bread  and 
subsistence,  and  the  most  grievous  dearth  and  famine  will,  and  must 
fullow,  together  with  the  drain  of  our  treasure,  and  ruin  of  oar  ex-. 
changes.  Now  is  the  time  effiectually  to  clear  the  stores  of  this 
oountry,  to  take  measures  for  their  being  filled  in  future  with  Brltidi 
Corn  in  préférence»  and  perhaps  to  retum  to  a  System  of  bounties 
for  exportation,  instead  of  this  ruinous  plan  of  warehousing.  He 
would  be  a  bold  and  presumptuous  reasoner  who  could  gravely  ven-, 
ture  to  tell  the  public,  that  Uie  manufacture  of  Corn  is  less  worthy  of 
such  protection  and  support  than  others,  or  that  this  would  not  be 
highly  bénéficiai  in  securing  a  large  produce  and  surplus,  and  in 
drawing  treasure  from  foreign  countries.  Who  ever  expected  to 
hear  of  cargoes  of  grain  passing  from  this  kingdom  to  New  York» 
and  to  Poland  ?  Is  it  not  évident  that  such  reports  could  ne?er 
hâve  occurrcd  if  the  markets  of  this  kiagdom  had  not  been  in  ruins* 

As  to  the  présent  rise  of  pricc^  the  benefits  hâve  goile,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  owners  of  grain  in  store,  and  chiefly  to  those  of 
foreign  Corn,  Farmers  near  the  sea-ports  bave  derived  some  advan- 
tage,  in  so  far  as  they  possessed  grain  for  sale.  To  others  who  had 
sold  out,  or  were  in  remote  situations,  no  benefit  whateyer  bas  ac* 
crued  ;  and  they  even  dread  harm  from  it,  if  it  be  the  means  of  agaia 
interrupting  the  System  of  libéral  abatement  of  rents.  Prices  bave 
not  settled  in  this  quarter,  nor  a  demand  been  yet  ,estfiblished  for 
^ther  Sheep  or  Cattie. 

The  season  bas  been,  so  far,  not  unpropitioui  to  field  work»  which 
is  well  advanced,  and  the  braird  of  Corn  beginning  to  appear  ;  but 
the  cold  is  now  most  serious  for  Lambs,  and  no  Qrass  on  the  moun« 
tains  to  sustain  the  Ewes»  Labour  bas  risen  a  little,  and  wages  of 
house  servants  are  not  lower*  Tradesmen  in  tbe  CQuntry  bave  little 
employment,  and  worse  payments,  the  farmers  not  a£Ebrding  to  give 
them  work.  Shopkeepers  are  sufiering  from  tbe  same  cause.  Land- 
holders  in  gênerai  are  severely  pressed  ;  but  moayt  of  them  are  atlow« 
iog  libéral  abatements  of  rent,  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  The  monied 
interest  has  obtained  a  vety  great  ascendancy,  which  nothing  appears 
likely  to  balance,  unless  the  rate  of  interest  be  reduced. 

A  foreign  war  may  put  it  in  the  power  of  this  nation  to  résume 
its  agricultural  prosperity  ;  if  tbis  be  done,  warehousing  of  grain  ap- 
plied  to  tbe  Corn  of  the  kingdom,  and  large  consumpt  and  export 
encouraged,  which  wiU  also  improvo  our  exchanges  in  money.  ■  ■  ■ 
26/A  April. 

At/rdiire  Quarterîi/  ReporL 

The  weatlier,  during  the  greater  part  of  Febniary,  was  most  un- 
favourable  for  fîeld  labour  of  every  description.  The  long  continued 
and  seirere  storm  put  an  entire  stop  to  tillage  for  il^nee  weeks  ;  and 
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tÊô  MmH  lui  ektetit  iof  hwd  wti  ploùghed  at  the  dott  of  Ihe  rikaith^ 
dmt  gréât  appréhensions  were  entertaitied  of  an  tiin»aally  latê  te^dv 
rime*  On  uie  breaking  up  of  the  storm»  nitlch  alacritjr  wat  showii 
ih  ptèparing  the  ground  for  the  réception  of  the  aeed  ;  but  the 
plough  recetved  many  interruptions  from  heary  (klte  of  rain,  mad  te- 
maihing  wreaths  of  snow,  whieh  lay  on  a  flamber  of  fielda  natil 
March  was  considerably  advanebd.  Indeed*  in  the  hvgher  dbtritU 
of  the  county,  Httle  was  ploilghed  prior  to  the  cotmneneeuieBt  of 
Mah;h,  ahd  that  Httle  not  execated  to  gtwd  parpoee. 

Mah;b,  howevei^,  was  more  propitioiis  ibr  ihnning  opérations  tfaan 
the  fbrmer  month,  and  a  considérable  breadth  of  land  was  tumed 
np,  although  the  weather  was  remarkably  variable.  We  had  frosl^ 
anoWy  and  rain  by  tums,  with  intenrening  daye  of  fair  weather»  dur* 
ihg  which  sotne  Beans  were  feowh  in  thé  low  parts  of  the  ift>ttntr]fi 
Ont  sowing  did  not  generally  commenee  antil  tieaHy  two  weeka  later 
than  ordinary;  atod  though  the  procès»  received  many  checks^  il 
WAs  completed  in  better  order  than  had  been  once  expeeted. 

This  fipring»  upon  the  whole,  has  been  a  very  backward  une  ;  aai 
although  we  had  much  dry  Weather  during  the  latler  part  of  ApH^ 
the  air  was  sharp  and  frosty,  and  the  showers  which  did  fall  wei« 
éold  and  ungenial,  not  unfVeqaently  mixed  with  hafL    In  eonto- 

2'  uence  of  this,  végétation  iê  still  in  a  very  backward  atate»  boUi 
elds  and  plantations  exhibiting  a  less  IVesh  appearance  at  thla  date» 
than  they  did  in  the  first  week  of  Âpril  last  year.  The  frait-troei 
are  not  yet  in  blossom,  and  the  larch  and  earlier  fbrest  onea  hava 
only  lately  begun  to  change  their  colour. 

The  youne  Wheat  and  sown  Grasses  hâve  not  snffeif^  so  mnch 
fh>tn  the  incTement  seàson  as  miffht  hâve  been  expeeted  ;  and  al* 
though  they  had  rather  a  sickly  look  towards  the  end  of  March, 
they  hâve  recovered  their  verdure,  and,  though  sotaaewhat  late»  pro- 
Ihise  well.  The  earlier  sown  Beans  show  a  healthy  and  vigorona 
brafrd»  the  plants  being  both  thicker  in  the  ground  and  stein  than 
last  season.  Oats  hâve  not  yet  generally  brairded  ;  but  those  thaï 
haVe  sptung,  afford  the  ple&sing  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  No  fai« 
jury  has  been  hitherto  donc  by  the  grubworm  $  and  diough  numbera 
of  that  destructive  insect  are  in  the  ground^  yet  nono  oi  their  n^ 
vages  are  yet  visible. 

Much  Hay  ahd  Foddcr  has  bécn  used  this  spring,  and  Ihe  priée 
h'as  advancea  in  conséquence  of  the  unusual  consumption.  Tliia  haa 
certainly  been  the  most  trying  season  for  sheep  that  has  occurred 
thèse  nftany  years.  From  the  œiddie  of  January  till  the  middle  of 
the  sucdéedmg  month»  we  had  one  foll  of  snow  after  another»  at- 
tended  with  intense  frost,  which  covcred  the  ground  to  a  very  great 
depth  ;  and  durîng  that  peri'od,  the  shepherd  had  to  fodder  his  flock 
daily.  The  thaw,  afler  it  had  commenced,  was  long  of  making  any 
impression  on  the  high  grounds  ;  and  where  it  did  so,  it  only  bared 
the  ridges  of  the  hîlls,  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  sheep,  from 
the  snow  having  been  drifted  formerly  into  the  valleya  below,  aad' 
which  cauaed  the  System  of  feddering  to  be  vontinoà  kmger  thaa 
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âliBost  ftny  t-anembfer.  tliè  ftockâ,  deprÎTed  <»f  ail  other  êiute&aneé, 
took  readilf  lo  the  hajr,  which,  do  doubt,  greatly  eontributed  to 
iheir  statiding  out  80  well  as  they  baTe  done  the  bleak  and  barren 
apring  whîch  we  bave  experienced,  and  whicb  they  would  DOt  bave 
eaten  with  such  relith  had  partial  tbawa  blackened  the  less  wbole^ 
aome  foggage  on  tbeir  patture  gronnd.  Grdat  losi|  bowever»  of 
bogB,  lamba  and  ewes  haa  been  suttained. 

Cattle  of  ail  kindi  fit  (or  the  shambletf  bat e  contlderably  advànced, 
and  continue  to  adTance»  in  price»  wbile  LëAû  Stock  hâve  fallen  in 
equal  proportion.  ËveA  niîicb  cowa  of  tht  true  Ayrtbife  breed^ 
whicb  formerly  brought  a  fair  profiti  bave  latterly  declined  in  priée» 
and  thoee  of  tnferior  quality  are  almost  nnsâleable,  owing  to  th^ 
want  of  gra«»  and  the  backwardness  of  the  spring.  Our  GrralU 
markett  bave  alao  riten  considerably  during  tbis  quarter»  and  are 
atlil  on  the  advancoi  In  conséquence  tather  of  apeculatiod  tban  real 
eonenmption.  Neither  landlords  tktxt  tenants  wIU  dérive  mucb  be* 
nefit  from  this  circumstance,  as  the  latter  had  generally  sold  off  tbeir 
grain  préviens  to  the  rise,  so  that  little  of  the  profit  trill  retum  to 
tbe  former  in  the  shspe  of  reni.  Thé  regular  dealer  wîll  alone  reap 
Ibe  advantage.  Wheat  varies  from  S6s.  to  S9s.  per  bolly  whicb  iâ  a 
rise  of  at  least  8s.  since  the  Gommencement  of  tne  quarter.  Otber 
kinds  of  Grain  bave  not  risen  in  correspondlng  proportion,  aa  tlio 
best  Oatmeal  may  yet  be  purchased  at  firom  iSoL  to  I4d.«  Beef  and 
Mutton  sell  from  5d.  to  8d.,  and  Veal  from  8d.  to  8d.  per  lib.»  ail 
of  the  county  weight.  Dairy  produce  bas  not  improved  mucb  in 
price,  as  Butter  may  be  purchased  from  Is.  to  14d.  per  lib.,  and 
Cbeese  is  sold  for  8s.  per  stone««-3if  May. 

BfrtaidcMre  QKàrterfy  ÏUport. 
At  tbe  close  of  tbe  month  of  January»  there  was  a  partial  thaw» 
accorapanied»  on  two  days,  with  very  dense  mlêU    Keen  frost,  bow- 
ever,  returned  in  tbe  night  of  tbe  Slst  s  and  it  began  to  snow  in  tbe 
afternoon  of  the  Ist  of  February,  and  continued  without  any  inter^ 
mission  till  the  moming  of  the  ôth,  drifUng  severely  ail  that  time. 
Tbe  wreaths  were  uncommonly  deep,  and  ail  communication  by  our 
public  and  other  roads  coropletely  stopped.   It  was  generally  agreed» 
that  there  had  not  been  sucb  a  snow  storm  for  more  than  balf  a  cen- 
tury.     On  the  5th,  we  had  some  blinks  of  sunshine  between  fréquent 
snow  showers  ;  but  from  tbe  forenoon  of  the  6th,  till  the  moming  of 
the  8th,  the  fall  and  drifl  were  incessant  ;  and  for  one  entire  week, 
we  iiad  no  arrivais  of  our  post.     Snow  and  drifl  returned  in  the 
night  of  the  I7th  and  forenoon  of  the  18th,  whicb  again  impeded 
the  traveller,  even  whcrc  our  roads  liad  been  deared  for  the  second 
time.     In  the  night  of  the  18th,  'there  was  heavy  raîn  and  sleet  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  county,  and  snow  on  the  highest  grounds.    We 
had  rain  on  ibe  22d,  and  snow  ali  day  on  the  26th.     In  the  end  of 
tlie  month,  ihe  température  chonged,  when  the  snow  began  to  go  off 
pretty  rupidly  without  roin,  whicb  was  greatly  accelerated  by  very 
high  wiiid  from  the  N.  \V.  on  the  4th  and  5tii  of  iMarcb.    On  tbe 
7th|  snow  fell  o^ain  to  the  depth  of  four  ÎDchesi  and  boit,  with  snow 
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showert  on  tlie  ISth  and  20ih,  conUnued  tilKthe  26th,  vbeD  tfaa 
weather  became  favourabie  for  the  opérations  of  the  teasoir.  — TlwM 
was  no  rain  in  the  raonth  of  March,  except  short  showers  on  the 
22d  and  31  st.     There  were  showers  of  rain  on  tlie  Sd»  ^th,  and  Ifih 
of  April,  and  continued  rain  from  10  a*  m.  tiil  night  of  the  22di  and 
on  the  18th  showers  of  snow,  with  several  peala  of  thunder.    There 
were  also  several  showers  of  snow  on  the  19th  ;  but  from  the  25th  of 
March  to  this  date»  field  labour  went  forward  in  good  style»  and  with 
rather  more  rapidity  than  we  remember.    In  the  lower  part  of  the 
countj,  the  plough  was  at  work  in  the  end  of  February  ;  but  the  fiist 
we  observed  going  in  our  vicinity,  was  on  the  Sd  of  March  ;  and  it 
was  considerably  later  before  the  snow  permittcd  this  opération  in 
LaHunermuir.    This  was  the  less  felt»  as  tillage  was  rooce  advaneed 
than  usual  before  the  storm  set  in.    In  favourabie  situaUoiiSv  aoine 
Peas  and  Beans  were  sown  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  bot 
Oat>seed  was  not  generally  begun  before  the  ^th,  and  it  waa  etght  or 
ten  days  later  in  our  bighest  situations.    As  the  ground  waa  nefer 
drenched  with  rain  during  the  winter»  nor  when  the  snow  went  oi^ 
sowing  proceeded  with  great  vigour,  and  Oat*4eed  is  now  finished  in 
gênerai»  with  the  exception  of  part  of  a  few  fielda  not  cleared  of 
tumips.    Sowing  of  Barley  is  gênerai,  and  in  a  number  of  instancea 
this  proceas  is  concluded  ;  and  tbe  planting  of  Potatoes  is  going  cm 
in  succession.    The  earliest  sown  Oats  are  appearing  above  gronnd  i 
and  as  cvery  pfu'ticle  of  the  seed  was  quite  sound»  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  planting  well.    From  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
weather»  it  is  évident  that  végétation  has  been  very  slow  ;  on  the  h^ 
lying  pastures  it  is  scarcely  visible  ;  and  consequently  the  Ewes  haro 
not  the  usuol  proportion  of  milk  for  the  Lambs.    They  are  doing  as 
well»  however,  as  c^ould  hâve  been  expected.  considering  the  aeverity 
of  the  scason.    The  moihers,  particularly  where  they  did  not  receire 
a  sufficient  supply  of  hay  and  tumips  during  the  storm,  and  where 
the  latter  were  exhausted,  at  the  conclusion  of  band-fceding,  are 
considerably  reduced  in  condition  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  loaa 
more  than  çommon.    It  is  évident,  bowever»  that  it  wiil  beecon^ 
siderablc  time  before  they  arrive  at  their  usual  vigour.    Bred  £wea 
in  the  Low  çountry  were  ne  ver  more  proliâc;  there  is  a  great  propor^ 
tion  of  twins,  and  we  hear  of  no  loss  of  this  species  of  Stock.   There 
bas  been  a  considérable  loss  of  Hogs  on  some  high-lying  farmat 
Cattle  in  tbe  straw-yard  hâve  as  yet  had  their  usual  supply  of  food  ; 
but  in  many  instances,  tlie  Fodder  will  be  at  a  close  before  the  paa*. 
tures,  without  a  very  rapid  change  of  température,  yield  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fpod.     On  a  number  of  large  fji&rms,  there  are  only  one 
or  two  stacks  remaining  in  the  .tiarnyard,  and  in  several  instancea 
none.     Tiiere  are,  however,  many  conceptions,    £arly  sown  winter 
Wheat  lias  of  late  a^umed  a  very  prombing  appearance  ;  but  on  in^ 
ferior  soils,  it  does  not  appear  more  advanced  than  at  the  first  of 
March  in  good  years.     In  some  places  where  the  deep  wreaths  of 
snow  lay  longest^  it  is  totally  rotten  ont.    Tlie  weather  prevented  the 
nsu^l  quantity  of  sprinj;  WhcAt  from  being  sowOf  the  pi^ce  gf  wb|dl 
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«upîed  bj  Barley.  The  Grain  nmrketf  eontinued  to  advance 
ng  x\\Q  quarter,  till  within  the  last  two  or  ihree  weeka,  when  thej 
tn  to  iook  downwrards.  Wheat  of  the  best  quality  rose  from  SOt. 
8(1.  ;  Feas  from  20s.  to  25s.  ;  Barley  from  188.  to  268.  ;  and  Oats 
\  15s.  to  208.  per  bolis  of  six  Winchester  buahels;  and  Oatmeal 
1  SOs.  to  378.  per  load  of  16  stones  Dutch.  Ycsterday  Wheat 
in  more  than  usual  demand  at  2/.  to  9L  28^  and  some  samples  of 
1  reach  21  s.  per  boll.  Seed  Potatoes  hâve  sold  ftt>m  4s*  to  58. 
boll,  Berwickshire  measure  ;  and  the  quartem  loaf  has  risen 
I  7d.  to  8d.  Clover  seeds,  Red  ditto  Si  to  S/.  12s.  ;  Whiteditto 
158.  to  4/.  10s.  Both  Beef  and  Mutton  improved  considerably 
rioe  since  our  last  Report,  and  the  demand  was  brisk  tiil  of  late, 
a  they  bave  become  stationary»  and  rather  lookîng  down.  Beef 
brought  from  58.  6d.  to  8s.  per  stone,  Dutch,  sinktng  the  oflhis  ; 
Mutton  5d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  ditto  i  Pork  from  Ss.  6d.  to  48.  6d. 
stone  English»  At  Dunse  New  Pair,  on  the  26th  of  March,  bred 
it  Ewes  sold  at  SOs.  ;  biack-faced  ditto  158.  to  178.;  and  bred 
^  SOs.  a  hcad.  At  Coldstream  market  on  the  24<h,  and  Kelso 
25th  current,  there  were  large  shows  of  Pat  Cattle,  the  sales  Terj 
y  and  priées  stiU  on  the  décline.  At  ail  our  hiring  maricets  (or 
b,  or  married  farm  servants,  there  were  many  more  than  supplled 
demand,  consequcntly,  a  number  were  noC  engaged.  The  sains 
nearly  the  same  as  last  year  ;  except  the  wages  of  the  maioUserv 
ts,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  keep  for  the  master's  work,  which  in 
ly  instances  are  reduced  from  lOd.  to  8d«  per  day,  wîUiout  Tic* 
s.  ■  Single  farm^enrants  of  both  sexes  were  plenty  at  Lauder  on 
15th,  and  are  bired  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  last  year;  Men 
1  4i.  to  4i.  10s.,  and  some  superior  hands  5^  ;  Women  Si.  lOs.  to 
10s.,  and  a  number  who  can  milk  Ewes  6/.  Many,  howerer,  both 
len  and  women,  were  not  engaged* 

)f  the  farros  advertised  to  be  let,  and  entered  to  at  the  enauing 
n,  we  observe  that  some  of  them  are  still  to  let,  and  some,  it  u 
.,  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  which  wîll  en- 
s  them  to  judge  whether  the  complaints  of  agrieultural  distress, 
well  or  ill  founded.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Grass  parks  are 
m  at  less  money  than  Ipst  year  ;  some,  howerer,  are  let  on  the 
e  tcrmf ,  and  some  higher  !  With  the  expérience  of  the  three  last 
rs  fresh  în  their  recollection,  we  leave  the  two  latter  to  account 
their  coi^duct,  and  to  show  any  rational  prospect  how  they  are  te 
il  their  engagements.  We  can  scarcely  conçoive  how  the  tear  of 
ipatliy  is  to  start  into  our  eye,  if  we  should  be  told  at  the  end  of 
season,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  in  close  succession,  that 
e  grass  is  ait  lo»t.  '  If  they  look  for  reimbursement  to  the  Ulirtu 
:hc  Continent,  who  bave  already  commenced  their  sanguinary 
Bcr,  to  wreath  the  chains  of  despotism  upon  mankind,  the  nations 
bave  ^ood  cause  to  rejoice  if  they  should  feel  ail  the  uneasiness 
;  results  from  '  h  ope  deferred.  ' 
'he  fiars  of  the  county  for  crop  1822|  stmckon  the  first  Thursday 
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of  March,  are,  Wheat,  Lmlithgow  mettmïte,  18a.  2d.;  Pckf,  ditto^ 
ditto,  138.  3 Ad.  I  Meree  Barley,  couhty  measore,  or  six  Winchétter 
bushels,  17s.  l-r^d.  ;  Lammemiair  ditto,  ITi.  l-rîd.  ;  Merae  Oata, 
148.  9  Ad»;  Lammenouir  ditto,  13s*  9d.  per  boli  ;  Oatmeal»  14a. 
lOAd.  per  ditto  of  8  atones. — AprU^Gth. 

Fi/èêhire  Quarterly  Report. 

From  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  February,  a  snoir  stonn  compleCelj 
iflterrupted  not  btily  ail  farming  opérations,  but  cat  off  eVery  com» 
rounicalion,  for  a  whole  month,  during  which  the  roada  were  eut  bj 
nianuai  labour  at  a  great  expettse,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
being  covered,  at  an  average,  four  feet  deep,  and  the  roiula  for 
miles  drifted  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  even  at  thia  date  wreatha 
of  anow  remain  undissolved  on  the  hilla  and  higher  parts  of  the 
county.  The  seed-time  is  consequently  much  later  than  laat  yoar» 
and  the  paature-grass  scarcely  begun  to  spring  ;  and  on  thm  lat  of 
May,  the  thorn  hedgea  only  began  to  ahow  a  green  leaf. 

With  great  exertions,  the  Oau  were  aown  in  favourable  câremii* 
atances)  and  hure  come  up  aufficîently  thîck^  and  look  welL  The 
barn*yards  are  nearly  empty,  Straw  being  rather  a  acarce  article» 
and,  from  the  bâckward  spring,  cattle  had  nothing  elae  to  dépend 
upon.  This  obliged  the  farmer  to  continue  thraching  and  dispoaûag 
of  his  grain,  which  certainly  had  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the 
prices  ;  and  unfortunately,  at  thia  date,  when  prîcea  hâve  atarted^ 
very  few  of  them  hâve  any  thing  to  sell. 

The  new  Wheat  after  potatoea  genetally  looka  better  than  afker 
fallow  ;  the  early  aown  aeems  much  checked  by  the  long  atorm,  and 
in  aome  parts  of  the  county,  failed  ao  much  aa  to  be  ploughed  np 
for  Barley.  No  Beans  or  Peas  could  be  aown  in  their  proper  acn« 
son,  and  a  late  harvest  b  to  be  dreaded.  Potatoes  of  excellent  qua> 
lity  are  now  selling  at  48.  per  boll.  Very  large  quantitiea  are  agnin 
planting  ;  but,  at  the  présent  low  pricei  they  will  not  pay  for  the 
expense  of  raisingb 

Enclosurea  for  paature,  let  at  the  lat  of  Marché  Ml  very  littlc^ 
and  aome  nothing.  Since  that  period  to  this  date,  they  brooght 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  lésa  than  laat  year,  which  ia  no  way  aur* 
prising,  after  the  heavy  loases  auatained  by  graziera  the  two  preced.* 
ing  years. 

The  low  price  of  - Young  Stock  haa  deterrcd  the  farmer  from  rear* 
ing  ;  and,  from  the  dépression  of  the  price  of  Grain,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  farmer  ia  nearly  exhausted  ;  as  from  thia,  not  from  the 
producG,  he  is  compclled  to  pay  his  rent«  Hia  mcana  for  purchaa* 
ing  cattle  are  gone  ;  in  deapair  he  ia  induced  to  plough  and  aow  m 
greater  breadth  of  land,  as  this  can  be  done  at  much  lésa  expenae 
than  to  fill  the  pastures  with  cattle.  Ail  this  bas  a  tendency  to  de- 
terioratc  the  soil,  aa  improvement,  by  draining,  manuring,  Ac.  can- 
not  be  attcmpted  with  an  empty  purae.  The  conséquences  that  muât 
re«ult  arc,  first,  min  to  the  farmer,  ibllowed  by  that  of  the  proprie-* 
tor,  and»  labtly,  diatreaa  to  the  public  at  large,  by  tlie  productiire- 
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of  Ihe  loili  from  former  improvements»  failiog  to  a  degree  that 
nay  end  ki  scarcity  and  high  prices. — Sd  May. 

Forfarikire  Quarterly  Report. 

iMMEbiATSLT  after  the  date  of  laat  Report^  a  most  dense  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow  commenced»  accompanied  by  an  impetuoiu  windi 
yarying  from  N.  E.  to  S*  £.  Before  and  after  Lut  Report»  the  snov 
continued  to  fall  during  a  month  or  six  weeks»  without  any  sensible 
intermission*  But  very  little  wind  accompanied  the  first  snow-fallst 
and  they  covered  the  ground  to  an  equal  depth.  The  last  snowa 
were  blown  into  immense  masses  ;  the  roads  were  completely  choak- 
ed  up  (  and  ail  communication  with  the  interîor  closed.  Some  of 
the  principal  roads  were  several  times  cleared»  and  as  often  closed 
again»  Many  in  the  interîor  suffered  from  want  of  coals*  Greak 
Dumbers  of  Sheep  arere  smothered  in  the  snow  ;  whîle  some  shep* 
herds  and  others  perished  also.  The  Tumips  being  inaccessible^ 
séveral  cattle  died.  Several  shipwrecks  happened  on  the  coast»  and 
en  the  opposite  coast  of  Fifo,  as  the  seamen  could  not  see  the  Bell 
Rock  lights,  and  thought  they  were  running  up  the  Forth.  During 
the  snowy  the  frost  was  never  very  intense  ;  and  it  was  more  intense 
during  the  nights»  as  spring  advanced»  than  it  had  been  during  win* 
ter.  On  sandy  grounds  near  the  sea*shores,  the  ploughs  began  to 
work  about  the  middle  of  March.  In  the  interior  country,  the  snowi 
did  not  melt  until  the  first  or  second  week  of  Aprû.  Some  farmeri 
ploughed  their  snows  into  drills,  to  hasten  their  solution.  Tho 
Grampians  are  atill  covered  with  much  snow»  of  which  the  ooldness 
and  backwardness  of  the  season  retard  the  solution»  Excepting  ia 
Bome  warm  shdtered  spots»  végétation  has  hardly  begun  to  start. 
Much  of  the  sown  Gross  appeared  to  be  extinguished  ;  and  some  of 
it  was  ploughed  down»  to  be  sown  with  Oats.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  Wheat,  although  much  of  this  has  improved  since  the 
snows  went  oflF.  Some  Oats  and  Barley  still  remain  unsown,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Potatoes  are  yet  unplanted.  The  Pasturea 
not  having  corne  forward,  the  Cattle  hâve  become  pinched  for  sub* 
aiitence. 

In  Barley  and  Wheat|  some  rise  bas  taken  place  since  our  last. 
Fat  Cattle  also  seem  to  be  in  brisker  demand.  Ail  other  articles  are 
nearly  as  before. — Itt  May. 

Kincardineêkirg  Quarterly  Report. 

FoE  more  than  three  weeks  préviens  to  the  date  of  last  Report»  till 
about  the  middle  of  March»  ploughing  was  entirely  suspcnded  in  thia 
district  on  account  of  the  snow,  exoept  during  the  last  fortnight,  that 
it  was  partially  performing  on  the  coastside.  From  that  to  this  date» 
the  weather  has  been  generally  dry»  and  favourable  to  field  work  ; 
but  for  the  greater  part  hard  and  unfriendly  to  végétation.  Within 
thèse  few  days  the  température  has  become  more  mild.  Yesterday 
the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  near  60^  in  the 
ahade»  but  we  bave  not  had  such  another  day  in  the  season.  A  little 
rain,  with  a  continuation  of  the  présent  warmth,  would  soon  make  a 
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fine  growth  ;  but  until  we  hâve  some,  végétation  cannot  make  mudi 
progress,  as  the  land  is  getting  too  dry.  To-day  tbe  mercuiy  ii  aome 
degrees  lower  than  yesterday,  and  the  weather  more  hard  and 
droughty.  Oats  were  sown  in  some  instances  in  the  latter  end  of  Marcfai 
but  very  few  until  about  the  7th  ult.  In  some  situations  the  spring 
seeds  are  ail  comniitted  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  in  gênerai  thera 
is  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  Barley  to  sow.  Part  of  the  Potatoet 
are  also  planted^  and  in  raost  cases  the  gpround  intended  for  this  crop 
is  in  a  forward  state.  The  young  Wheats  on  the  ooast  look  toleraUei 
though  not  forward  ;  but  in  the  middle  and  higher  districts  thqr  pro- 
sent a  very  indiffèrent  appearance,  and  half  of  thera  is  rotted  out  by 
the  snow.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  braes  and  hollov' 
places,  where  it  lay  from  two  to  three  months  together.  Oats  are 
beginning  to  look  up,  and  also  some  of  the  early  sown  Barley;  aad 
as  the  seed  was  both  sound  and  small,  and  the  groond  in  good  eoa- 
dition  for  receiving  it,  a  thick  braird  may  be  expected.  fitack-yards 
are  smaller  in  many  instances  than  tfaey  hâve  been  during  the  lasfe 
twenty  years.  In  not  a  few  situations  they  are  entirely  empty-^ 
several  nearly  so  ;  and  nowhere  are  they  ao  bulky  as  usuali  and  yct 
Hay  bas  fallen  in  price  witbin  thèse  two  months.  At  présent  it  aells 
about  8 Jd.  to  9d.  a  stone.  In  eonsequence  of  the  scarcity  of  fodder^ 
many  of  the  cattle  are  tumed  out  to  the  pastures,  and  will  be  poorlj 
off  for  some  time.  Fat  Stock,  that  is,  both  Cattle  and  Sheep,  are  in 
fair  demand,  and  having  been  laid  on  the  Turnips  at  extremely  Jow 
priées,  hâve  latoly  been  paying  well  for  feeding,  espeeially  the  latter, 
which  are  now,  if  a  large  quantity,  generally  driven  up  to  the  Edin*: 
burgh  or  Glasgow  market,  as  the  demand  for  such  hère  b  oflen  verr 
Hmited,  and  the  paymcnu  more  uncertain.  Fat  Cattle  are  worth 
from  6s.  to  7s.  a  stone,  accordtng  to  quality.  Lean  beasts  are  soroe- 
what  more  in  request  than  at  this  date  last  year,  and  pricea  a  little 
up.  Grass  Parks  hâve  Ict  at  a  small  advance  on  last  year's  rates,  and 
the  extent  of  land  under  the  grazing  System  is  yearly  on  the  increase. 
Land  rent  rcmains  stationary.  Grain,  which  was  flat  during  the  laat 
month,  was  more  inquired  for  during  the  last  week,  and  the  price^ 
particularly  of  Oats  and  Chester,  looking  up  ;  but  farmera  bave  little 
foith  in  a  continuation  of  présent  rates,  considering  such  as  retting 
on  too  spéculative  a  basls. — 3d  Mnj^. 

Qiiarterly  Report  Jbr  tke  Steooariry  of  KirkcudbrighL 
SiNCB  the  commeikccnient  of  last  quarter,  the  priées  of  ail  kinda  of 
grain  h&ve  advanccd  considerably  ;  indeed,  such  mîght  bave  been  ex* 
pected  by  thosc  who  carefully  examined  the  différent  Agricultural 
Reports  from  every  part  cif  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  it  evi» 
dently  appeared,  that  Wheat,  though  generally  good  in  quality,  waa 
nothing  more  than  an  average  crop,  and  both  Barley  and  Oats  défi* 
cient.  According  to  présent  appearances  hère,  grain  muât  advance 
fttill,  befoi'c  next  crop  can  be  brouglit  to  market.  There  is  almost 
nothing  in  the  stackyards,  and  very  little  in  the  grannries  in  thia^ 
laounty.    Potatoes  arc  plentiful  and  cheap,  not  worth  morathan  oua» 
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halfof  the  ezpense  of  raising  them»  t».  from  8d.  to  Is.  t>êr'Cwt« 
After  a  long  and  tevere  winter,  the  seed  bas  now  been  ail  coaimitted 
to  the  ground/and,  though  not  so  early  as  in  many  former  seasons, 
it  ha«  been  by  no  means  an  unfkvourable  seed-time.  At  présent^  the 
weather  is  cold  and  dry,  which  retards  végétation,  but  îs  well  ealca- 
lated  to  get  the  Potato  orop  put  in  to  advantage,  and  to  prépare  the 
land  for  the  Svedish  Tumip.  Store  Cattle  hâve  continued  in  brîsk 
demand  during  the  whole  of  last  quarter,  and  at  Tery  little  fluctua- 
tion in  priée.  Fat  Stock  hâve  advanced  considerably,  and  hâve 
made  an  ample  return  to  the  feeder.  Within  the  last  two  montha, 
there  bas  been  a  considérable  iraprovement  in  the  priée  of  Wool, 
perhapt  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  )  yet  upon  Store  Sheep,  there  haa 
been  no  proportionate  advance.  The  heavy  Ewes  bought  for  the 
House-of-Muir  market,  and  those  sent  to  the  English  market,  paid 
very  pooriy  for  wintering.  Although,  upon  the  whole,  there  haa 
bee.i  a  gênerai  improvement  in  the  priées  of  farro*produce,  yet  still, 
it  ia  not  such  as  to  indemnify  the  farmer,  where  rents  hâve  not  been 
abated  upon  ail  leases  taken  from  1803  to  1820.  In  gênerai,  the 
proprietors  hère  hâve  become  reconciled  to  give  sucb  abatements,  aa 
to  enable  their  tenants  to  keep  their  ârms  ;  stili  there  are  sotaie  in« 
dividuals,  who  prefer  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  their  estatéa 
themselves,  and,  in  gênerai,  they  cannot  -well  be  tumed  to  wone  ao- 
count. 

Présent  priées  of  produce  as  foïïow — ^Wheat  from  f)8.  to  6b.  6d.  per 
Winchester  bushel  ;  Barley  from  3s«  6d.  to  Ss.  9d.  dîtto  ;  Potato-oats 
2s«  4d.  to  2i.  6d.  ditto;  Oatmeal  Is.  lOd.  to28.  per  stone  of  17i  lib; 
Butcher-meat— Beef  from  5s*  to  6s.  per  stone  of  16  lib.;  Mutton  front 
4d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  Wages  of  farm  servants— Men  from  4/.  to  BL  by 
the  half  year,  with  victuals  ;  Women  2/.  to  3^.  ditto.  Day-labourera 
without  victuals— Men  from  la.  2d«  to  Is.  4d.  ;  Women  8d.  to  10d«— 

Lanarkshire  Q^arierly  Repori. 

The  thaw  which  commenced  on  29th  January  had  not  completelj 
removed  the  snow  then  on  the  ground,  when  a  new  fall  during  the 
three  first  days  of  February  covered  the  earth  deeper  tban  it  bad  been 
at  any  time  since  1794.  Field  labour  was  suspended  till  near  the 
end  of  that  month.  The  seed  time  commenced  during  the  four  last 
days  of  March,  but  was  interruptcd  by  rain  from  the  Ist  till  the  9th 
of  April.  Since  that  time,  the  weather  bas  been  to  the  farmer's  wish. 
Spring  fallow  and  the  planting  of  Potatoes  are  now  going  on  to  great 
advantage,  and  will  be  nearly  finished  by  the  end  of  the  présent 
week. 

But  though  the  weather  bas  been  favourable  for  out>door  labour,  it 
has  not  yet  been  propitious  to  végétation.  The  frost  bas  been  so 
severe  in  the  night-time,  that  végétation  has  beén  rouch  retarded, 
and  the  buds  of  the  trees  are  about  three  weeks  later  than  they  were 
last  year.  This  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  too  early  growth  is  gène* 
rally  checked  by  frost  whoi.  the  buds  are  too  mucb  opened  to  betr 
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the  cold.    If  the  frost  condnuef  moch  longer,  hofnmaty  it  wiD  keep 
back  the  growth  too  mach. 

Sheep  slock  suffisred  a  good  deal  during  the  f  now  îa  Jairaar^  and 
Februarj  ;  but  as  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  winter  had  been  mildf,  the 
Sheep  were  in  good  condition  when  the  storm  came  on  ;  and  as  the 
weather  bas  been  good  sinœ  the  end  of  February,  they  aie  stDl  m 
good  plight,  and  few  lambs  bave  been  lost. 

The  priées  of  grain  bave  advanced  considerably  during  tbe  tpring 
quarter.  Oatmeal  froni  lld.  to  14d.  per  peck,  and  Wkeai  from  a- 
bout  228.  to  29s.  per  boll.  Live»stack  hâve  advanced  aboot  15  per 
cent,  and  Dairy  produce  fully  as  much. 

Thèse  advances  in  the  price  of  farm-produce  tend  to  reme  the 
drooping  spirits  of  farmers.  But  as  moet  of  them  are  greatly  in  aiw 
rear  of  their  rents,  their  landlords  will  probably  exact  thèse  advan* 
ces.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  see  the  state  to  which  the  fimners  an 
Bow  reduced.  Some  proprietors  in  this  county  bave  giren  reâdoo- 
able  déductions  to  their  tenants,  and  others  hâve  given  noue,  while 
nany  exact  what  they  can,  and  keep  the  arrear  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  their  tenants,  whom  they  can  destroy  at  pleasure*  Where 
the  leases  bave  expired,  or  the  tenants  bave  been  tumed  ont,  the 
famis  generally  set  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent-  under  the  rente  gma 
\\\  1814;  and  the  land  sold  is  at  a  diminution  of  price,  of  fîrama 
fourth  to  a  third  of  what  it  yielded  about  ten  years  ago. — \tt  Mmg. 

Pertkshire  Quarterly  Report, 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  the  storm  of  snow  that  prevailed 
m  January,  and  that  seemed  to  give  way  towards  the  ena  of  tbal 
month,  was  renewcd  with  increased  yigour  about  the  beginning  of 
February  ;  for  several  days  snow  continued  to  fall  without  intermie- 
sion,  and  was  drif\ed  about  by  a  loud  frosty  east  wind.  Tumîpe,  that 
bad  been  stored  before  the  commencement  of  the  stom,  were  com- 
pletely  exhausted,  and  Potatoes  were  used  as  a  substîtute  in  the 
feeding  byre.  Sheep  fed  on  Tumips  were  kept  on  with  Hay  and 
Potatoes  ;  those  at  pasture  were  dying  in  numbers  from  cokl  and 
hunger.  The  storm  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  February, 
and  in  the  early  districts  it  was  the  Sd  of  March  before  ploughs  were 
scen  at  work.  In  the  north-west  Highlands  the  storm  Was  leee  ee- 
Yere.  On  the  8th  of  March  the  opération  of  ploughing  was  again  re- 
tarded  for  a  few  days,  but  resumed  by  the  12th  ;  and  from  that 
period  to  the  présent  date,  spring  labour  met  with  no  intermption, 
and  is  now  in  a  considérable  state  of  forwardness. 

Nuinl>er  of    Numher  of  Uainj  Dcpth  of  Vmui  IW* 

Fair  Days.      or  Snowy  Dayi.  lUin  or  per^pnib  ■ 

Melted  Snow. 

February         14  H        Inches  4.45  Dec.  33°.6 

March  25  6  .99  88%7 

April  24  6  .60  44°.  l     . 

— —  ■      Tf 

Inches  Q.Q4         Meaa  SS^'.S 
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Sowiag  of  Beans  commenced  in  the  Carsa  of  Gowrie'and  Vala  of 
Strathearn  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  of  Oats  towarda  the  end 
of  that  month.  In  the  lateat  situations  the  Oat  seed  was  nearly  over 
by  the  âOth  of  April.  A  considerablo  breadth  of  Barley  is  now  sotro, 
and  planting  of  rotatoes  is  going  rapidly  forvrard.  8pring  seeds  ef 
every  description  were  got  in  under  favourable  circumstances,  but 
on  stubborn  soiis  the  dry  weather  bas  prodaced  a  tardy  and  rather 
irregular  braird.  On  kindly  soils  the  appearance  is  more  flattering. 
The  nightly  fVost  which  prevailed  throughout  alroost  the  whole  of 
April,  bas  becn  un&vourable  to  young  Wheat,  which  nov  begins  td 
show  a  yellow  foliage.  Where  the  snow  lay  deep  in  February,  oa 
fields  of  luxuriant  Wheat,  the  plants  bave  been  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  ground  bas  been  ploughed  up  foF  Bavley,  or  sown  with  Oats 
among  the  few  plants  that  survive.  Clover  bas  made  little  progressa 
and  will  not  be  ready  for  cutting  in  many  places  liU  the  middle  of 
JuB'e.  Cattle  on  upland  farms  are  out  at  pasture,  in  conséquence  of 
the  extrême  scarcity  of  fodder  ;  but  from  the  slow  progress  végéta^ 
tion  bas  hitherto  made»  any  thing  like  a  full  bite  is  out  of  the  ques*- 
tion,  except  in  the  most  sheltered  situations» 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  priées  of  grain  began  to  advanee» 
and  of  late  they  are  still  looking  upwards.  To  many  a  ikrmer  who 
sold  his  Wheat  early  in  the  season  at  18s.  or  19s«»  anid  bis  Barley  at 
the  same  price,  his  Oats  at  ISs.,  and  his  Beans  at  10s.,  it  can  aiibrd 
little  consolation  to  know,  that  if  his  wants  had  allowed  him  to  bave 
kept  up  till  now,  be  might  hâve  got  from  5s.  to  10s.  advance  on 
each  boll.  A  scarcity  of  grain  in  some  parts  of  the  .Continent,  and 
the  deficîency  of  our  Oats  and  Barley  of  last  crop,  may  bave  produc* 
ed  a  brisker  market  tlian  has  been  experienced  for  some  time  past. 
Spéculations  in  home-grown  Corn  too,  may  bave  reduced  the  over- 
abundant  supply  in  part,  and  the  présent  appearance  of  growing  Wheat 
may  encourage  spéculation  sttU  farther. 

Grass  Parks  bave  let  at  much  higher  reats  than  last  year.  Hay 
brings  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  stone.  Fat  Cattle  are  in  demand,  and 
Milch  Cows  bave  advanced  a  little  in  price.  Oatmeal  in  the  Pèrth 
market  sells  at  Is.  Id.  per  peck.  Laboureras  wages  Is.  4d«  to  Is.  6d» 
par  day.— 3c/  May. 

Tweeddale  Quarterly  Report. 

The  preceding  quarter  has  been  barren  throughout,  cold,  north 
and  easterly  winds  having  generally  prevailed.  Seed  time  maybe 
aaid  to  bave  generally  commenced  about  the  24th  of  March.  The 
weather  has  continued  dry  since,  and  the  ground  harrowed  freely  ; 
and  now  that  the  Barley  seed  is  mostly  ail  put  in  the  ground,  and  the 
Potatoes  planted,  the  work  of  the  seed-time  has  seldom  met  with  less 
interruption. 

But  although  the  seed  has  been  committed  to  the  ground  In  good 
time,  I  hâve  seldom  seen  ît  lie  so  long  under  the  clod.  Little  of  it 
has  yet  appeared  above  ground  ;  indecd  there  is  little  vegctatioq  ci 
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any  kiod,  exeept  in  verj  \om  and  theltered  Bituadont.  Owing  to  the 
Bcarcity  of  fodder  aod  ths  severity  of  the  winter,  few  Turnipt  remaia 
in  the  fieldsi  but  the  few  there  are  hâve  not  a«  yet  got  into  flower. 

Grain  has  started  considerably  ;  priées  hère  are  oaly  a  shade  lowcr 
than  in  Ëdinburgfa.  But  before  the  priées  started,  the  atack^udi 
were  generally  thin,  of  course  it  is  only  a  few  of  the  farmers  hare  that 
the  advance  will  benefit. 

The  priée  of  Fat  Stock  has  aiso  generally  advanced,  particnlaily 
that  of  Sheep  ;  but  of  thèse  the  county  was  much  draioed  before  the 
rise  took  place.  Our  principal  market  for  heavy  £wea  îs  Housenif- 
Muir,  which  was  much  overstocked  in  the  end,  owing  no  doubt  partly 
to  the  barrenness  of  the  season  ;  but  the  impression  it  leaves  as  to 
the  State  of  the  lean  markets,  or  the  priée  of  Lean  Stocky  b  not 
flattering. 

The  preceding  quarter  has  been  exceedingly  severe  for  Stock 
on  high  farms.  The  5th,  6lh,  and  7th  of  Febniary  will  not  sooo  be 
forsot  ;  the  immédiate  loss  of  thèse  days  was  not  so  great  as  that 
which  happened  in  the  storm  on  the  25th  of  January  1794  ;  but  the 
long  continuance  of  the  storm  of  this  year,  and  the  barreoy  cold 
weather  which  holds  up  to  this  date,  has  greatiy  reduced  the  Stock, 
and  on  high  farms  many  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  starvation.  If  a 
change  does  not  very  soon  take  place,  there  will  be  but  a  very  scanty 
crop  of  Lambs.  Even  the  Stock  in  low  grounds,  that  get  nothing 
but  what  the  enclosure  yields,  are  half  starved.  1  believe  that  the 
loss  of  Stock  this  year  will  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater^  than  that  of 
1817«— 29/A  ApriL 

ENGLAND. 
Quarierly  Report  Jar  Buclcinghamthire. 

Alono  with  the  rcturning  spring,  some  faint  rays  of  bope  hara 
appeared  to  the  desponding  farmer  ;  but  still  the  gênerai  glooaa  which 
has  so  long  hung  over  the  agricultural  horizon,  is  far  from  being  dis- 
sipated.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  time  back,  a  brisk* 
ness  of  sale,  and  its  usual  concomitant,  an  advance  in  price,  took 
place  in  Live-Stock  ;  and  also,  that,  of  late,  a  sudden  and  considér- 
able rise  was  eiFectcd  in  our  Corn-markcts  ;  but  how  far  that  will 
benefit  the  generality  of  farmers,  is  rather  qucstionable  ;  for  unforto- 
nately  many  were  obliged  to  thîn  their  stack-yards  at  an  early  part  of 
the  season,  to  save  their  shattered  crédit  from  complète  ruin.  Te 
those  of  diis  description,  any  considérable  advance  in  the  priée  of 
Grain,  which  is  now  mostly  in  tlie  harids  of  dealers^  must  prova  very 
injurions  indeed  ;  for  ail  claims  and  demands  upon  thom  muât  rise  in 
proportion,  while  there  is  nothing  lefl  to  meet  them. 

Since  your  last  publication,  Butcher-meat  in  gênerai  bas  riaen 
about  I^d.  per  lib.,  and  at  présent  seems  stationary  al  that  rate,  which 
will  enable  the  grazier  to  struggle  through  the  summer  botter  than 
the  com-farmer;  but  still  there  is  no  prospect  of  adéquate  relief  to 
either. 
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In  regard  to  tlie  weather,  il  bas  been  faroorable  enough  for  fidd 
labour,  and  ail  the  ordinary  opérations  of  the  season  bave  been  com- 
pleted  in  good  order  ;  but  as  to  végétation  in  gênerai,  every  thing  ia 
at  leaat  tlirete  weeks  later  than  usual  at  this  period.  Ii^  .conséquence 
of  the  late  spring,  Fodder  is  become  rather  scarce  ;  but  we  now  look 
for  relief  to  the  pasture-fields.  In  gênerai»  the  winter  crops  look 
well  ;  indeed,  Wheat  seems  rather  a  strong  fîill  plant  ;  and  as  to  tbo 
Lent*coms,  we  can  say  little  about  thenii  as  thej  are  only  in 
embrjfo. 

Clover-seèd  bas,  like  other  crops,  failed  a  little  in  produce,  but 
may  be  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  average  of  seasons* 

Réduction  of  rent  is  now  become  gênerai  ;  but  many  farms  are  un» 
tenanted,  in  conséquence  of  that  boon  having  been  so  long  denied  by 
illiberal  landlords. 

As  our  Com-markets  are  nearly  tbe  same  as  the  quotatidna  of 
Mark-Lane,  I  would  refer  you  to  thèse  prices.-— Si  Ma^f* 

CumbetUmd  Quarierl^  Repart» 

DuRiKG  the  last  three  months,  the  weather  has  been  higUy  fi^ 
▼curable  to  field  opérations  ;  of  course,  spring-&llowing,  oatpsowing, 
ëic.  bave  been  executed  to  the  farmer's  satisfaction.  In  February, 
2.S7  inches  of  rain  fell  ;  in  March  IM  ditto;  and  in  April  1.64 
ditto,  making  a  total  of  5.57  inches  ;  which  is  less  by  5.92  inches  than 
what  fell  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

The  almost  uniform  cold  state  of  the  atmosphère  haa  retarded  ve- 
getation  very  much,  and  kept  Grass  and  winter  Corn  in  a  more  back* 
ward  state  than  usual.  But  as  wheat,  where  the  land  has  been  anf* 
ficiently  drained  and  under  good  management,  has  chiefly  retained  a 
atrong  healthy  plant,  the  ensuing  crop  cannot  be  considered  aa  al- 
together  unpromising,  having  suflBered  much  less  from  the  long  con« 
tinuance  of  cold  dry  weather,  than.could  hâve  been  ezpected*  How- 
ever,  on  cold  and  wet  soils,  the  prospects  of  tbe  ensuing  crop  are 
only  very  indiffèrent,  aa  the  plants  'are  poor  and  ill  thriven.  The 
ground  has  been  ail  along  tolerably  free  from  that  parched  state 
which  uniformly  accompanies  a  quick  auccession  of  remarkably  wet 
weather  by  intense  dryness. 

Winter  Provender  having  in  gênerai  become  scarce,  and  aa  Grass 
bas  made  a  very  poor  progress  in  most  situations,  the  sale  of  Store 
Cattle,  which  was  tolerably  brisk  at  the  commencement  of  the  month 
of  April,  is  now  extremely  dull  ;  though  the  priées  still  obtained  are 
auch  as  to  leave  an  ample  rémunération  for  their  keep  throi^h 
winter. 

Wheat  6s.  lld.  per  Winchester  bushel,  60  lib.  weight;  Barley 
Ss.  8d.  ditto,  or  U.  per  stone;  and  OaU  28.  6d.  ditto;  Potatoea  of 
tlie  best  quality  l^d.  per  stone  ;  Beef  5s.  lOd.  per  stone,  sinking  of- 
fal  ;  and  Veal  calves  5d.  per  lib.,  sinkipg  offal.  Labourers'  wages 
Is.  a  day  with  victuals,  which  is  rather  more  than  one  half  less  than 
iheir  money  eamings  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  181(^ 
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In  the  last  week  of  M arch  we  bush-harrowed  the  crop  of  Wheat 
now  on  the  ground,  and  drilled  10  lib.  of  red  Clover  to  the  acre, 
mixed  wîth  7  Hb.  of  Timothy-grass,  four  quarts  of  Rye-grass  per 
aiçre  having  beeu  sown  preriously  by  the  hand.  By  thèse  methods» 
three  men  and  a  horse  can  with  ease  finish  the  sowiog  of  about  16 
acres  per  day,  with  a  regularity  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  drill.  Mr  Watson,  of  Westward  Parks,  upon  ahcii 
100  tLcres  qflate  and  colé  lantif  bas  this  year  a  most  promising  and  re- 
gulfir  crop  of  Grass-seeds.  It  was  last  year  sown  down  from  Wheat, 
with  a  mixture  of  red  Clover  and  Timothy-grass  sown  by  the  drill, 
along  with  a  portion  of  Rye-grass  sown  by  hand,  and  harrowed  in. 
Thîs  practîce  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  amongst  our  best  famers. 

Mr  Studholme,  of  King-moor-house,  bas  for  some  years  been  car- 
lying  on  a  course  of  experiments,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
an  abundant  produce  with  increased  economy  of  labour.  He  pul- 
verizes  the  soi!  by  slicing  it  with  coultcrs,  instead  of  rcsorting*  to  re» 
peated  cross-ploughings  ;  and  we  are  fully  satîsfied  he  has  thereby 
acquired  mare  effective  p&ivers  of  labour,  This  is  a  considération  of 
great  national  importance  ;  for  nothing  tends  more  to  tum  )and  out 
of  pasture  into  tillage,  augment  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  OGca« 
sion  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  than  the  application  of  more  ef« 
fecthre  powers  of  indîvidual  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground* 

Mr  Studholme  is  aiso  at  présent  engaged  in  fiscertaining  the  merits 
of  a  cross  between  a  West-higliland  Bull  and  shcrt-homed  Cows. 
9urely  this  must  prove  the  most  ready  and  certain  method  of  ob- 
taining  those  Kyloe  qualitles,  the  possession  of  which  hare  long  been 
the  boast  of  the  breeders  of  improved  short-horned  cattle. 

We  believe  that  a  train  of  events,  which  hâve  flowed  from  a  dr* 
cnlating  médium  very  improperly  rcgulatcd,  is  slowly,  surely,  and  în« 
sîdiously  undermining  the  welfare  of  too  many  of  our  tenant  farmen. 
Not  only  the  public  at  large,  but  even  the  vcry  landlords  thcrnselTCs, 
who  are  so  immediately  interested  in  their  welfare,  appear  to  hâve 
lost  ail  due  sensé  of  feeling  for  this  hîglily  useful  and  respectable 
body  of  men.  In  reality,  it  is  an  economical  and  enterprising  te- 
nantry  who  provide  the  landlords  with  rcnt,  and  the  fnrm  labourera 
with  the  means  of  subsistence.  Lcave  thèse  landlords  and  labourera 
to  themselves,  and  what  with  indolence,  inexpérience,  and  extrava- 
gance, bpth  of  them  would  soon  be  involved  in  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassment.  The  ruin  of  the  British  tcnantry  then,  constituting  as 
they  do  the  firm  basis  of  the  londed  intereât,  must  eventually  lead 
to  the  sure  dégradation  of  the  two  classes,  who,  without  them,  would 
be  found  to  be  poor  helpless  beings,  totally  unable  to  sustain  the 
cares  and  anxieties  attendant  on  a  pursuît,  which,  of  ail  othera,  re- 
quires  long  continued  expérience,  accurate  observation,  and  sound 
judgment.  For  the  success  of  no  business  whatever  dépends  more 
than  farmîng  occupations  do,  upon  a  slow,  cautious,  and  patient  at- 
tention to  facts  and  expérience,  as  the  purses  of  many  of  our  gentle- 
men farmers  hâve  long  ago  dcmonstrated, — Ma^  Isi. 
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Lettcrfrom  the  Ncighbourhood  qf  LaTicaster^  5th  May, 
In  our  last  we  remarkedy  tbat  the  wînter  had  been  more  eerere 
Ihaii  for  several  jears,  The  same  severity  has  continued  through 
most  part  of  this  quarter.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  March,  we  had  a 
very  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  was  accompaoïed  wîth  a  strong  wind* 
The  roadë  were  impassable  for  some  time,  which  very  rarely  happeoB 
hère,  it  being  two  or  three  yards  deep  in  many  places.  In  some  of 
the  mountoin  districts,  the  snow  lay  seven  yards  deep«  A  great 
many  sheep  were  lost  in  conséquence*  The  weather  haa  been  sq 
di^ti^essing  to  shcep,  that  they  are  extremely  poor  and  weak«  Many 
hares  in  Bowland,  and  other  high  situations,  hâve  been  so  weak  as 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  run  down  and  taken  up  by  men,  and  a 
great  number  were  starved  to  death.  The  Wheats  have  generaUy 
sufFered,  and  are  very  thin  of  plant,  owing  to  wet  and  winds  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  frost  in  winter.  Interv^ds  of  fine  weather  in  the 
spring,  have  enabled  the  farmer  to  depo^ite  bis  crop  in  a  eood  st^to. 
Fallows  are  aiso  forward  for  the  season.  There  is  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance  of  Grass  yet,  and  Hay  and  Straw  are  almost  done*  Whea^ 
fltraw  is  3s.  per  threave,  24  sheaves;  Oat-straw  Is.  Gd*  per  ditto; 
Hay  9d.  to  lOd.  per  stone  of  IGlibs.  ;  but  thèse  priées  wili  increase, 
îf  we  have  not  rain  and  more  génial  weather  soon.  The  stock  of 
Grain  in  the  farmers*  hands  is  small  ;  that  in  warehousé  is  -suppoted 
to  be  very  much  reduced.  Thèse  facts,  connected  with  the  appeaiv 
ance  of  the  crop  on  the  ground,  we  think  must  cause  a  considérable 
advance,  which  is  now  taking  place.  Laat  Saturday,  Wheat  told 
from  7s.  to  8s.  ;  Oats  Ss.  to  38.  6d.  ;  Barley  58.,  per  Winchester 
bushel  ;  Oatmeal  38s.  per  load  of  240  libs. 

At  the  Cheese  Fair  on  Friday  last,  Cheese  advanced  158*  per  120 
lib.  ;  on  the  fair  in  October,  that  of  good  quality  fetched  54«»  to 
609.  for  120  lib.  Butter  is  ISd.  for  18  oz.  Potatoes  are  very  ple»- 
tiful  and  cheap,  2^.  for  20  lib.  Butcher  Méat  as  follows,  for  laat 
prices  ;  Beef  6d.  ;  Mutton  ô^d.  ;  Veal  5^d.  ;  Bacon  7d.  per  lib. 

At  the  Lancaster  Cattle  Fair,  held  on  the  Ist  of  May,  Beasta 
fresh  in  condition,  and  near  calving,  as  well  as  barren,  sold  briskly, 
at  the  forepart  of  the  day,  at  about  a  pound  advance  on  former 
fairs  ;  but  a  gênerai  dulness  prevailed  aflerwardk  Sheep  were  in 
great  dcmand  at  advanced  priées.  In  short,  the  farmer's  prospects 
are  advancing  rapidly,  where  therc  is  produce  to  dispose  of  ;  but» 
in  many,  we  may  say  correctly  in  most  cases,  he  has  not  to  sell,  but 
to  buy.  A  very  gênerai  réduction  of  rent  has  at  length  taken  place  ; 
on  the  good  lands  30  per  cent,  on  the  bad  50  and  60,  and  evea 
more  in  some  instances.  The  prôperty  of  very  many  of  the  farmers 
is  a  complète  wreck,  which  nothing  can  rescue.  The  manufacturera 
are  flouri»hing  in  this  county  beyond  ail  précèdent  ;  they  have  fuU 
employment  for  ail  at  a  fair  profit.  Numberless  factorics  are  build* 
ing  in  almost  every  part  of  it.  In  conséquence  of  the  public  worki 
going  on  in  canals,  road.«,  as  well  as  roanufactories,  &c.  the  La* 
bourers  have  sufiicient  employaient  at  2s.  to  38.  per  day. 
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Letterjrom  Liverpool^  3d  May. 

SiNCB  the  beginning  of  last  October,  we  hare  had  very  heavy 
supplies  of  most  kinds  of  Grain  from  Ireland,  &c.  particularly  Wheat  ; 
and  beîng  well  harvested,  and  consequently  perfectly  sound»  though 
in  other  respecta  lean,  and  by  no  roeans  fine  in  quality,  still  tlie  priées 
beîng  80  very  low,  was  a  great  inducement  for  speculators  to  corne 
into  the  market,  and  who  bave,  from  time  to  time,  taken  the  surplus 
quantity  oui  of  the  importeras  hands.  The  consumption  beîng  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  supplies,  even  up  to  this  présent  time»  of  course 
then  the  quantity  of  Wheat  in  the  importeras  and  speculator'a  hands 
(more  especially  the  latter^s)  must  be  very  considerable^-much 
greater,  we  are  persuaded,  than  in  London,  or  any  other  port  in 
Great  Britain  ;  but  of  Oats^  Beans,  &c.  the  quantîties  are  compara- 
tively  inconsidcrable. 

About  the  beginning  of  January,  the  price  of  fair  Irîsh  Wheat  wis 
as  low  as  4s.  9d.  per  70  lib.  From  that  time  tiU  towards  the  Ist  of 
Marchy  ît  continued  fiuctuating  from  es.  9d.  to  58.  6d.,  when  an  ad- 
vance  of  4s.  to  5s.  per  quart er  took  place  in  London,  and  then  our 
prices  advanced  even  in  a  greater  proportion,  owing  to  a  spéculative 
opinion  generally  entertaîned,  that  a  further  advance  would  speedily 
follow.  The  London  market,  however,  continued  for  six  weeks 
without  varying  a  single  shilling  per  quarter,  either  one  way  or  other, 
until  within  the  last  fortnight  it  experienced  a  further  împrovement 
of  7s.  to  88.  Thb  advance  bas  nuide  us  ail  alive  again,  and  mach 
Wheat  bas  changed  hands  of  late  ;  and,  from  présent  ^ppearances,  Is 
likely  to  be  still  ïiighcr  ;  for,  if  we  are  to  crédit  the  accounts  from 
Ireland,  the  stocks  of  grain  in  tliat  country  are  much  more  exhaust- 
ed  than  for  many  years  back  ;  so  very  early  in  the  season,  theiefure, 
should  our  demand  into  the  interior  be  anywise  considérable  durinff 
the  summer,  which  is  very  probable,  our  stocks  will  be  far  exbausted 
before  next  harvest.  We  are  aware  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  probable  quantity  of 
Corn  in  a  country,  or  even  in  a  town,  such  as  this  ;  but,  as  many  of 
the  farmers  cannot  hold  so  long  as  they  formcrly  used  to  do,  the  falr 
presumption  is,  they  are  generally  bare*handed  ;  and,  should  any 
inateriaJ  advance  take  place,  they  unfortunately  will  not  be  benefited 
by  ir,  excepting  having  the  prospect  of  higher  prices  to  begin  with 
after  harvest.  We  bave  still  a  great  deal  of  foreign  W^heat,  Oatt^ 
Beans,  &c.  in  the  market,  but  much  less  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
A  considérable  quantity  of  Wheat  bas  been  exported  to  South 
America,  anà  some  even  to  the  United  States  ;  also  some  to  Gibral- 
tar, Lisbon»  &c.  S:- me  Oats  bave  bcen  exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  &c.  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  however  probable  the 
average  of  Oats  will  be  such  before  the  15lh  August,  as  to  admit  ôf 
their  being  used  for  home  consumption,  on  payment  of  the  duty, 
agreeably  to  the  late  Corn  act.  We  bave  had  some  spéculative  de^ 
roand  for  foreign  Wheat  of  late,  but  prices  are  still  low  ;  from  4s. 
to  4s.  6(1.  per  70  lib.;  also  for  Oats,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  45  lib. 
Annexed,  we  hand  you  current  prices,  &c. 
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Importations  of  Grain,  fLoint,  Sfc.  àto  tke  Port  of  Liteepool, 
Jimi  the  Wth  ofOeloier  1822,  tiU  the  38th  April  1823,  incluàve. 


DcwHp- 
Date         lion. 

WheEl. 

Bariey. 

OaU. 

MalL 

Sami. 

Peu. 

Rjl 

11 

ÏÏ 

IgM     CoBlw™ 
Noï.-  Iriih     - 

iForeign 

Coailwi» 

Dec      l'i'h     - 

^Fowiga 
1BÎ3     CoiWwite 
lui.  .   Irish     - 

tForeign 

ÇCoaMwiM 
Feb.  .  Irish     - 

CForeign 

rCoBtwiM 

Mar.'    Iri^fa     - 
tForeign 

Apr.  4  Irish     - 

f  Foreign 

ItouI   - 

3*1 

3S,092 
9,414 

33,347 

S,85î 
12,324 

5,390 
49,369 

4,853 
Ï9,34S 

4.650 
3S.968 

i.ao4 

1.050 
5.127 

3,941 

1,B07 

S,799 
45Î 

533 
I4,74S 

8,036 

3%  160 

9.4B7 

33,18  ï 

S.  43a 

2S.35S 

I,S79 
2,852 
1.355 
3,ïSO 
3,940 
G,98B 

1.319 

563 

169 

19Ï 

3,060 
6 

5.8a9 

19 
59 

5 
196 

25B 

S 

58 

i 

316 

586 
1,070 

346 

487 

328 
84* 

1,393 

486 

Ï97 
1,525 

505 
10,559 

6S 
7.163 

618 
5.366 

193 
17,021 

858 
11.255 

878 
3.895 

Sn,lifi9|sa,7fiï 

147,325 

19.3*4 

12,027 

633 

17Î 

7,552 

64.166 

Ctarent  Prùxt  at  the  Liverpod  Corn  Exchange,  Tuevùi^,  99th  ÂprUi  182! 

WheM,  per  70  lik  BmrlcT.  Der  00  tibi. 

FÏM  sweci  EnglUh,  Scotch,  "1 
Norili  Welih,  Mani,  red  1      . 

ih  r   " 


1,  of  Ibe  grôwth  ! 


'*•?   TfcSd. 


So.  in  bmâ,  uomlnel,  -  5*.  6(1 
Irfib.af  tbegrowthor  182C^  6t.6d.  -' 
Do.  do.  1821.  6S.4d.  - 

Do.  fine  qiuliliea,  whiu^  1893,  8».  - 
Do.  superior  do.  rcd,  -  7*.  Bd.  - 
Do.  Eue  Watciford  do.  do.  7i.  4d.  - 
Do.  iriddling  inftrlor  qaalitles,  7i.  - 
Foreign,   luptrior  ijuali-î  ^    j_  _ 

tiei,  in  iofld,  nominal,  5 
RuaÙMi,  it  inreriot  do.  do.    4b.  Od.  - 

Oals,  per  45  lib. 
Fine  swect  Englîjh,  Scotch,?  -   ^. 

and  Welihpotalo,  1830,    J  "■*»■  " 
Fbie  sweet  Irûh  do.  do.  3a.  9d>  - 

Do.  do.  1B21,  Si.lld.- 

Do.  do.  IB^Ï,  3a.  3d.  - 

ïliddling  and  iiiferior  do.  a*,  lld.  - 
JXk  rurcign,  in  baitd,      -      9b  Od.  - 

Dwley.  per  60  libs. 
Fine  nrect  En^.  âudtif,    4*.  lOiL  - 


Do.do.  aeotdiAWdJHÏ^,^      .    . 
for  grindJng.  J  4i.  «1.  -  4».  6i 

Do.  do.  IrUta.  .  41.  Od.  ■  4&  4< 

Do.  For.  in  boni,  nondnal,  ib.  9d!.  -  3).  O 
IndUnCom,p.Wlnch.biidt.  4a.0d.  -  5&  O 
Do.  do.  in  baiat.  Domina^     St.  9d.  -  9i.  O 

Pe»,  perquano'. 
Wbltc  boilÎDK,  -  -  481.-54 

Gr«j,  -  -  -  SflB,  -  se 

"  in  isnif,  nominal,      -      36a.  -  3e 


STi.  -  SE 


1,  pet  quaiter. 
Fine  Bnglnli,  -  .  SOi.  -  79 

Scotcb,  Iriah,  Dntch,  ftc  ..  SOL  -  3^ 
/n  Inut,  namiDal,  .  S4a.  -  SC 

Malt,  prr  9  ((lillou 
Yiae  Norfolk  and  SuffolL,     -     Ba.  -  Ss.  6 
Middli^ig  aud  Infertor  qualifies,  Ti.  6d.  .  t 

Ftour. 
EnglUi,  finB  neeondK,  p.  fiSO  lib.  44i.  -  4( 
Iriah,         du.      ISga,  p.  240lib.  SBi.  -  4< 
Do.  do.       lH3t,p.  do.  281.  -  8- 

American  lour,  p.  barrvl,  196  lib.  94i.  -  2J 
Do.  auperflne  iirërt,  old,  iiAiHuf,  36*.  -  SI 
Ho.       do.       HHir,  do.     ISt,  -  SI 


Englûh. 
ScMch, 
Iriih, 


Oatnied,  pei  340  IOm, 
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Nor/blk  Quarteriy  Report. 

Thr  season,  on  the  wliole,  îs  exceedingly  backward,  and  we  maj 
with  truth  assert,  that  the  last  three  months  hâve  been  more  wintry 
than  the  three  preceding.  The  frosts  were  at  one  time  excessiveljr 
aevere,  attended  with  much  bhow.  It  waa  feared  that  the  Whetts 
would  sufier  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  ;  and  în  certain  situa- 
tions this  undoubtedly  bas  been  the  case  ;  though,  perhaps,  not  to 
the  extent  at  one  time  apprehended.  The  sharp  north-east  winds 
and  frosty  nights  in  April  hâve  certainly  greatly  altered  their  appear- 
ance,  and  checked  the  growth  both  of  this  and  of  every  other  spe- 
cies  of  grain.  Feed,  too,  îs  become  exceedingly  scarce,  whicli  nas 
occasioned  an  unusual  influx  both  of  Sheep  and  Cattle  into  our  mar- 
kets  of  late  ;  but  the  sale  has  necessarily,  from  this  very  cause»  been 
slack,  especially  of  late.  The  fallows  intcnded  for  Turnîps  are  back- 
ward, owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the  land,  and  will  requîre  extra  la- 
bour and  expense  to  get  thcm  in  order  for  Swedes.  The  laie  ad- 
vance  in  the  price  of  Grain  has  not  produced,  nor  will  it  prodace, 
the  beneiît  to  the  farmer  which  by  some  might  be  expected.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  but  little  corn  in  the  hands  of  the  farmera  ;  conse- 
quently  the  advance  to  them  will  be  an  injury,  and  not  a  benefit.  It 
comes  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  year.  Many,  for  instance,  aold  their 
Barley  at  24'S.  who  had  to  buy  again  for  seed  at  S6s.  per  quarter. 
Wheat  fetches  from  56s.  to  64>s.  in  our  markets  ;  but  for  one  sample 
of  the  lattcr,  there  are  fifly  of  the  former.  We  hâve,  indeed,  heard 
of  still  higher  prices,  as,  for  instance,  67s.  or  68s.  ;  thèse,  of  coursa^ 
are  for  choice  articles,  and  can  hardly  be  quotcd  as  any  ruie  to  go« 
vcm  the  market  price.  Oats  are  remarkably  scarce  with  us,  and  are 
fiold  readily  at  308.  to  3^.  per  quarter.  Peas  and  Beans  are  equally 
short,  and  are  selling  at  34-s.  to  398.  per  quarter.  The  Cattle  mar- 
kets hâve,  in  a  great  degree,  partaken  of  the  advance  in  the  Corn 
markets,  particularly  fat  Mutton,  which  has  been  greatly  in  request. 
The  labourers  bave  certainly  been  better  off  than  at  this  time  last 
ycar,  if  we  may  judgc  from  the  gênerai  and  uninterrupted  quiet 
which  (with  few  exceptions)  has  pervaded  the  country.  Still  the 
number  wanting  employment  has  been  very  great  ;  and  should  the 
price  of  Corn  continue  to  advance,  the  poor-rates  must  increase  with 
it  ;  and  what  is  the  worst  par-t  of  the  business,  they  will  increase  as 
the  means  of  the  farmers  diminish. — Ma^  Ut, 

Quarterly  Report  from  Yorkshire. 

March  and  April  were  both  winter  months.  We  hâve  yet  had 
few  nights  without  frost,  and  the  days  bave  been  proportionaily  cold. 
The  wind  during  the  last  six  wecks  having  blown  almost  constant- 
iy  from  the  north  or  east,  végétation  is  of  course  uncommonly  late» 
Indeed,  we  bave  had  nothing  like  spring  until  the  last  three  or  four 
days  ;  but  the  weather  scems  now  to  hâve  radically  changed,  and  we 
want  nothing  but  rain  to  make  delightfui  spring  weather  ;  however, 
ihe  ground  is  so  parched  up  with  drought,  as  weil  as  frosts  and  oold 
wincb,  that,  without  rain,  we  can  only  be  partially  bcnciiied  by  the 
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agreeable  change.  Hay  and  Straw  hâve  become  very  scarce  from 
the  short  crop3  last  year  and  the  protracted  winter.  Many  faraiere 
hâve  been  obliged  to  turn  out  their  eattle  before  the  pasturet  would 
afford  a  bite  of  any  thing,  but  the  old  dead  grass  of  last  summer's 
growth.  Howeyer,  in  a  spring  like  the  présent»  sucb  grass  becomes 
▼ery  valuable  ;  and  if  the  eattle  bave  but  a  little  stravr  to  lie  upon  in 
Gold  weather,  it  affords  a  salutary  préparation  for  the  succulent  young 
apring  grass,  which  oflen  bas  an  înjurioua  effect  on  a  poor  beast  torn« 
ed  dîrectly  from  the  straw-yard  to  sucb  grass.  Turnips  bave  remain- 
ed,  both  plentiful  and  good,  to  a  late  period  ;  but  where  they  bave 
been  consumed  on  the  ground  late  in  tbe  season,  the  soîl  is  in  a  very 
unfavourable  state  for  spring  crops. 

Wheat,  in  gênerai,  looks  promising,  though  many  fîeldsare  too  thin 
and  the  plants  weak.  Râpe  bas  ail  sufTered  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter  ;  and  much  bas  been  destroyed  by  floods,  or  continued  wet 
weather  in  February.  Other  crops  are  too  backward  to  form  any 
opinion  upon.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Oats,  bave  lain  long  in  the  ground, 
and  it  is  only  the  early  sown  which  bave  yet  made  their  appearaiice. 

The  priées  of  Fat  Stock  bave  ad^anced  considerably  since  last  Re- 
port. Fat  Sheep,  since  the  beginning  of  March,  bave  been  selling 
from  5d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  Fat  Beasts  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  stone,  and 
both  bave  experienced  a  further  advance  within  the  last  fortnigbt  of 
at  least  6d.  per  stone.  The  Corn  raarkets  hâve  aiso  adyanceid  Tery 
considerably  since  February  ;  but  this  was  unfortunately  too  late  to 
be  of  much  service  to  the  most  needy  farmers,  they  ^ving  mostly 
disposed  of  their  scanty  crops  long  before  the  advance  took  place  ; 
bowever,  their  spirits  seem  to  rise  with  the  nuurkets.  The  best  Wheat 
is  now  selling  about  60s.  ;  Oats  from  SOs.  to  S8s.  ;  Beans  28s.  to 
(Old)  35s.  per  quarter. — Afoy  2iL 


OBITUARY. 

DiED  at  St  John's  Hill,  upon  the  18th  ult.,  in  the  75th  year  of 
bis  âge,  George  Williamson,  the  most  extensive  and  oldest  eat- 
tle-dealer  in  AberdeenshirCy  or  perhaps  in  Scotland. 

Mr  Williamson  began  to  deal  in  eattle  wben  only.  18  years  of  âge, 
and  continued  al  most  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  being  a  period  of  57 
years  ;  and  while  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  North  of  Scotland  in  gê- 
nerai, derived  great  benefit  from  bis  enterprising  spirit,  in  opening 
up  the  English  market,  and  carrying  the  eattle  south  almost  to  Lon- 
don,  he  perhaps  conferred  stiil  greater  and  more  permanent  advan- 
tages  upon  bis  native  county,  by  bis  skiii  and  exertions  in  the  im- 
provement  of  the  native  breed,  and  by  a  judicious  introduction  of 
such  cows  and  bulls  from  Fifeshire  (the  breed  of  which  county 
stood  high  in  the  public  estimation),  as  bave  tended  to  bring  the 
eattle  to  their  présent  state  of  perfection.  It  was  a  principle  of 
Mr  Williamson's,  to  take  every  means  in  bis  power  to  improve  the 
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native  breed  ;  but  he  uniformly  disapprored  of  the  System  whidi 
bas  prevailed  in  othcr  districts,  of  crossing  witb  English  or  Gallo* 
way  buils  ;  and  bis  advice  and  example  bave  gone  far  toirards  pre- 
serving  pure  the  Aberdcenshire  stock,  no«r  so  well  known  in  eveiy 
market  of  tbe  South. 

At  a  very  early  pcriod,  be  associated  bis  brotber,  James  Wil- 
lîamson  at  Betbelme,  in  partnersbip  witb  bim,  wbo  entered  into  hi| 
yiews  witb  a  zeal  and  activity  scarcely  inferior  to  bis  own  ;  and  dur* 
ing  ail  tbe  vicissitudes  of  a  particularly  dangerous  and  precarioos 
trade  for  such  a  long  period,  tbe  broUiers,  and  a  son  of  George 
Williamson  (wbo  became  a  partner  at  a  kiter  period),  maintained 
a  fair,  honourable,  and  irreproacbable  cbaracter. 

It  is  believed,  that  no  person  in  any  situation  of  life  ever  under* 
went  greater  bodily  fatigue  tban  did  tbe  late  George  WiUiamson  in 
tbe  prosecution  of  bis  business  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  tliat  bis 
most  arduous  and  unwearied  exertions  were  not  accompanied,  in  bu 
latter  years*  witb  that  success  wbich  was  tbe  anxious  désire  of  ail 
wbo  knew  bim. 

The  Aberdeensbire  Agricultural  Association,  sbortly  after  its 
formation,  took  an  opportunity  of  presenting  Mr  Williamson  witb 
an  élégant  snufF-box,  bavine  a  suitable  inscription,  expressive  of 
tbe  sensé  tbey  entertaincd  of  bis  distinguîsbed  services  to  tbe  agri- 
culture of  the  county  ;  and  we  understand  the  samc  Society  bave  it 
in  contemplation  to  erect  a  Monument  in  tbe  Cburcbyard  of  Fyvie, 
to  perpetuàte  bis  memory  as  an  bonest  man,  and  as  tbe  father  of 
that  important  trade  to  wbich  bis  life  was  dcvoted. 

As  a  private  character,  Mr  Williamson  will  be  long  remembered 
in  tbe  circle  in  which  be  moved.  Possessed  of  the  most  lively  im»* 
gination,  and  of  a  shrewdness  and  humour  peculiar  to  bimaeif»  he 
was  always  a  most  welcome  guest  wberever  be  appeared. 
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Mr  Sc&tt  on  the  Expense  and  Proâuce  qfa  Lothiem  fartii, 

• 

[1t  is  some  months  since  we  were  in  possession  of  the  State- 
ment  which  is  now  to  be  laid  before  our  readers  ;  and  the 
reason  for  the  delay  is,  that^  well  knowing  the  difficulty  bf 
making  such  a  statement  tolerably  accurate,  and  thinking 
some  parts  of  this  objectlonable,  we  weré  unwilling  to  add 
one  more  to  the  varions  papers  on  the  same  snbject  that  hâve 
aiready  appeared  in  this  and  other  Joumals,  without  being 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  oar  read* 
ers,     It  is  now  évident,   iroin  a  tery  able  and  ingénions 
paper,   proceeding  upon  Mr  Scott's  estimâtes,   which  was 
gtven  in  our  last  Number,  and  from  the  remarks  of  a  corre- 
spondent, which  wiil  follow  in  the  présent,  that  the  Statement 
bas  attracted  much  notice,  and  deserves,  at  least,  that  its  me- 
rits  or  demerits  should  be  candidly  and  fiilly  discussed.   That 
which  we  now  give  difiers  in  several  points  from  the  first  im- 
pression, and  seems  to  be  an  improved  édition.     At  présent» 
we  hâve  ourselves  no  opinion  to  ofier,  but  shall  be  glad  to 
hâve  what  remarks  occur  to  others  on  either  side,  which,  like 
those  of  the  ^  East  Lothian  Farmer,  '  wilI  meet  with  our  ear- 
liest  attention.     Nothing  surely  can  be  of  more  importance, 
both  to  landlords  and  farmers,  than  a  correct  vicw  of  the 
changes  that  hâve  taken  place  in  their  situations  as  to  one 
another  with  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,     We  beg  leave 
to  add,  as  a  hint  to  the  ^  East  Lothian  Farmer  '  as  well  as  o- 
thers,  ihat  the  siiaviter  in  modo  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  ÛiQ  Jortiter  iti  re  ;  or,  in  plain  English,  that  the  most 
judicious  sentiments,   and  the  best   arguments,   are  rather 
weakened  than  enforced  by  strong  language.] 
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Mr  Scott  on  fhe 


Angi 


Calculation  of  thc  Capital  required  to  Stock  a  Farm  of  thk  de- 
scription, and  enable  tlie  Tenant  to  pay  ail  charges  up  to  the  Mar- 
tininas  at'ter  reaping  his  first  Crop  ;  the  entry  to  the  land  for  Fal- 
low  being  at  thc  Whîtsunday,  and  to  the  remaînder  of  tlie  grouDd 
at  thc  séparation  of  the  crop,  of  the  preceding  year. 


Stocking  and  Expensc  for  l\  ycars. 


During  the  Wai. 


In  182& 


1  i  Work  horses  ... 

1  saddlc  ditto  ... 

4  cows  -  -  -  - 
£0  swinc             -             .             -  - 
Ilarness             .                 -                  - 

5  double  carts  .  •  . 

2  single  dilto'  - 

5  long  carts        -  .  -  - 

5  iron  ploughs         ... 
5  pair  iron  harrows 
2  smallpariug  ploughs 

1  iron  grubber  -  -  - 

2  grub  plougtis  ... 
1  stone  roUer         ... 
1  turnip  sowing  machine 

1  corn  •    ditto      ditto 

2  bean       ditto     ditto 
Thrashing  hmII,  fannere,  &c.  &c. 
IJags,  60  -  -  -  - 
ISarrows,  ladders,  spades,  &c.  &«. 
Horses*  corn  chest             ... 
Dairy  utensils         -                .  . 
Seed            .            -            -             - 
Kccp  of  men  and  horses  1)  years 

1  labourer  ditto 

Women,  summcr-work,  &c.,  ditto 
Harvest  expensc 

Payable  to  the  out-going  tenant  for  44  acres 

of  land  for  fallow  and  turnip 
1000  yards  ofdung 

For  straw  of  his  way-going  crop,  128  acres 
Additional  stock  required  for  turnip^  say  for 

1()  acres        -  -  -  - 

Household  fumiture         ... 

■ 

House,  fainily,  and  pcrsonal  expenscs 
Insurance  against  lire 
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5s. 
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'20  acres  liay 
Îi4    — ..    pa>.turc 
'2%    -^  ^turnip    and 
CAttle 


War. 


1823. 
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Capital  required 
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44s. 
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*  The  summatîon  of  tbb  is  only  3829/.  St,  6d.— -Coxr  • 
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Expense  and  Producercfa  LothianFarm. 


$61 


ABSTRACT. 


otal  produce 

xpense  of  cultivation  and  seed 

lent — 2  boUs  wheat 

alance  for  tenant 

apital  requircd 

^itto  pcr  acre 


War. 


L.2494    0 

1243  19 

960     0 

290     1 

3140     3 

13     1 


1823. 
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From  the  différence  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  almost  every  dis- 
ict  of  the  Kingdom,  an  explanation  of  those  used  in  the  Lothians, 
lay  make  this  Statement  more  generally  understood. 


2é0  acres  Scotch     = 

24        ditto  = 

20        ditto  = 

100s.  p.  Scots  acre  = 

160s.        ditto        = 

200  st.  hay  (39  cwrt.  32  lib.)  p. 

per  acre 


305  acres  English. 

30^        ditto. 

25|         ditto. 

78s.  8Jd.  p.  English  acre. 

125s.  10|d.         ditto. 

Scotch  acre  =  30  cwt.  102  lib. 

Ençlish. 
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10  bolls  wheat  p.  Scotch  acre 

9  ditto 

9  barley 

10  oats 

12  ditto 

8  beans 


32  bushel6  p.  ^cre  English. 

29  ditto. 

42  ditto. 

46|  ditto. 

56  ditto. 

25Î  ditto. 


verage  of  the  first  Fiars  of  East  Lothian,  from  Crop  1800  to  1821, 

inclusive. 

Wheat  41s.  6\à.  p.  boll. 

Barley  32s.  |d.     ditto. 

Oats  25s.  \à.     ditto. 

Beans  23s.  Id.     ditto^ 


March  Istj  1823. 


Thos.  R.  Scott, 
Tenant  in  Airfield  by  Dali^tk, 
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TO  THE-CONDDCTOB  OF  THE  FARMEB's  MAGAZINE» 

JLmarhs  m  Mr  Scotft  Staiemeni  qftke  Expense  and  Fahm  efAi 
Prodme  tf  a  L(dhmn  Farm  in  IS2S  and  dnring  ike  laie  Wë^^ 

Sir, 

The  yoiing  men  who  are  destined,  from  infiuicjy  to  be- 
come  Scotch  farmen,  commonly  spend  that  critical  period  of 
life— the  dme  betwUt  leaving  school  and  entering  intp  bminc» 
for  tbemaelye»— «in  a  way  very  dififereot  from  that  in  whkh  tht 
jrouths  of  other  professions  do.  YoQthfiil  bnneri  are  not  m- 
der  the  necessity»  like  the  young  physicians  of  the  aonly  aad 
those  of  the  body,  of  devoting  themselTes  to  intense  stndy^  cre 
they  can  hope  to  become  eminent  in  their  profesaioo  ;  nor  an 
they  doomed,  like  the  nursling  limbs  of  the  law,  and  the  Toong- 
sters  of  traffic,  to  toil  for  years  with  the  quill  ;  and  either  tM 
.custom  of  the  day,  or  their  station  in  life^  exempta  them  fifom 
that  portion  of  bodiiy  labour  which  characterize  operative  ne- 
ichanics.  Scotch  farmers  (speakinfjr  of  them  as  a  oody)^  from 
being  too  frequently  left»  at  the  urne  when  the  guidance  of 
others  is  of  importance  to  the  formation  of  charatter»  oo  iflH 
plicitly  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations,— from  ba» 
mg  pfaced  amidat  ail  the  fascinations  of  a  oonntry  lifie^  and  raie- 
ly  wanting  the  power  and  inclination  to  participate  in  tbenv— 
from  seloom  mingling  with  literanr  society»  which  laids  to 
mental  exertion  and  improvement  of  taste» — from  almost  newer 
adding  to  the  useful  Knowledge  imbibed  at  sebcwl,  andfire^ 
jtjuently  ne^lecUng  the  elementary  portion  aoquired  tbera^  an 
far  from  being  a  kamed  class  of  men.  Bat  afthoogh  thcj  sd- 
dom  scribble  K>r  the  benefit  of  themselves  or  of  oUiers^  yet  thrf 
are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merit  which  is  generally  dne 
to  literary  exertion  ;  and  any  production  which  oomes  from  the 
peu  of  a  profisssional  acquaintance,  they  look  upon  as  perfec^ 
and  bail  as  a  sort  of  miracle. 

I  bave  been  led  to  thèse  remarks  by  the  sensation  prodiiord 
by  Mr  Scott's  statement,  as  there  can  be  no  doQbtf  wbatevor 
may  be  its  real  merits,  Uiat  it  was  highly  extolled  by  the  majo- 
fiiy  of  Lothian  agricultorists.  From  having  beard  mnch  said 
în  its  praise  before  it  came  into  my  hands,  I  pemsed  it  with 
high  ^^[pectations  ;  but,  at  the  first  glance^  it  appeared  to  me 
replète  vith  error,  and  I  laid  it  aside,  in  the  hope  that  its  &!• 
|acy  woifld  soon  be  apparent  to  ail.  In  this  respect  I  han^ 
however,  been  mistaken;  and,  since  the  statement  haa  been 
^ade  the  dctta  of  some  pertinent  remarks  in  the  last  Numberof 
pe  Farmer's  Magazine, — since  it  bas  been  distiibuted  gntb 
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amongst  members  of  Parliament,  and  societîes  instîtuted  for  tlic 
encouragement  of  agriculture, — since  some  of  the  mo<?t  eminont 
Lothîan  agriculturists  hâve  entered  into  a  subscription  for  thô 
purpose  of  pnrchasing  a  pièce  of  plate  *  to  reward  ?vîr  Scott  for 
the  bcnefit  his  statement  has  conferred  upon  agriculturists,  I 
bave  been  induced  to  look  into  ît  dcliberately,  and  now  subjoiu 
a  few  observations  that  occurred  to  me  upon  the  subjcct. 
.  The  présent  race  of  farmers  so  imperfectly  understand,  or 
practise,  minute  and  accurate  farm  book-keeping,  and  are  so 
iittle  accustomed  to  direct  their  opérations  by  previous  calcula- 
tion,  that  every  thing  which  tends  to  draw  theîp  attention  to 
the  subject  becomes  of  importance  ;  and  Mr  S.'s  statement  is 
intended  to  présent  a  succinct  view  of  the  yearly  expenditure 
and  receipts  of  a  Lothian  farm,  and  the  capital  rcquired  to 
stock  the  same. 

Although  such  statements  may  be  considered  too  local  to  be 
of  great  and  gênerai  importance  to  agriculturists,  yet  when  they 
are  fairly  made,  and  taken  from  actual  pracdce,  they  must  be 
useful,  evcn  to  those  of  othcr  districts,  as  aifording  farmers  an 
opportunitv  of  comparing  their  own  management  with  that  of 
others,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  correct  and  improve  the 
System  they  may  bave  heretofore  followed.  But  the  statement 
in  question  contains  indubitable  évidence  that  it  is  not  the  strict 
rcsult  of  practice*  and  thercfore  ought  to  be  considered  merely 
the  oflPspring  of  Mr  Scott's  fancy. 

It  may  be  imagined  an  easy  matter  to  prépare  a  faithful  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  a  farm,  and  the  capital 
retjnired  lo  carry  on  its  opérations.  A  profound  genius,  or  a 
Itvely  imagination,  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  executing  the 
task.  Every  practical  farmer  ought  'to  possess  the  necessary 
data  ;  and  it  requires  only  sobcr  reflection  to  arrange  it  pro- 
perly.  The  most  important  qualifications,  in  ail  statements,  are 
accuracy  of  détail,  and  propriety  of  arrangement  ;  and  I  will, 
by  and  by,  show  that  Mr  Scott's  statement  is  eminently  défi- 
cient in  thèse  essential  rcquisites. 

Mr  S.'s  statement,  from  containing  the  net  profit  to  be  de- 
rived  from  a  farm,  must  hâve  been  intended  to  be  fuU  and  com- 
plète ;  and,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  bave 
been  so,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  it. 

There  are  so  many  Systems  of  farming  followed  throughout 
the  Lothians,  that  it  might  be  désirable  to  know  the  district  in 
which  the  System  Mr  S.  has  chosen  for  his  statement  is  prac- 
tised.     From  the  rc.^ult  of  the  Haddingtonshire  fiars,  which 

—  ■  ■      ■       r         j      ■ j-M-         ■       I  -  - ■ ■ 

*  It  appears  from  the  Ncwspapcrs,  that  tiie  Plate  has  been  pre? . 
scntcd  to  Mr  Scott. 
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the  statement  contains,  the  System  raay  be  thought  an  East  Lo- 
thian  one^  but  the  servants'  wages  disprove  it.  Indeed»  the 
System  is  not  extensively  followed  any  where  in  the  Lothians. 
It  is,  howeyer,  an  admirable  one,  and,  in  many  cases,  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage. 

Undcr  the  head  of  Prodme^  Mr  Scott  bas  exaggerated  gére- 
rai items,  greatly  underrated  others,  and  altogether  omitted 
some.  After  taking  the  whole  statement  into  view,  that  is  to 
say,  the  quality  and  situation  of  the  soil,  the  adopted  manage- 
ment, and  capital  allowed  for  executing  it,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  amongst  practical  farmers,  that  such  an  average  quantity 
of  grain  produce  bas  never  been  realized  during  the  currency 
of  a  nineteen  years'  lease,  and  bas  seldom  been  obtamed  in  any 
one  year, 

The  items,  Posture  and  Tumip^  présent  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  corn.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  what  the  value  of  pas- 
ture  and  tumip  is  to  a  farmer,  as  so  much  dépends  upon  indi- 
vidual  management — the  descriptions  of  stock  which  are  main- 
tained — and  the  state  of  the  markets  at  which  the  stock  is 
bought  or  sold.  But  as  a  considérable  extent  of  pasture  and 
turnîp  is  let  yearly  to  graziers  and  others,  tlie  fairest  way  of  ar« 
riving  at  the  value  of  thèse  articles,  is  to  estimate  them  at  what 
they  would  let  at  for  one  season.  If  this  is  the  true  way  of 
Computing  their  value,  and  I  imagine  it  is  so,  because  they 
may  always  be  let,  and  their  market  value  thcreby  obtained } 
then  I  assert,  after  some  expérience  and  much  inquiry,  that 
Mr  Scott  bas  scarcely  rated  pasture  and  tumip  at  balf  their 
value. 

Amongst  the  items  omitted  are  claoer  qflermath  and  poiaiœs, 
Could  such  omissions  really  be  accidentai  ?  I  know  not  what 
impression  the  writings  of  Mr  Cobbett  may  bave  made  upon  Mr 
Scott  ;  but  be  must  be  very  ill  informed,  if  be  tbinks  the  po- 
tato  is  not  generally  cultivated  in  the  Lothians — aye,  and  wben 
cultivated,  of  considérable  value  too.  * 

By  the  statement,  the  farm  is  stocked  with  twenty  swine  and 
four  milk  ccnos^  and  yet  it  does  not  contai  n  the  amount  of  their 
proceeds.  Mr  Scott  is  hère  in  error,  either  by  omitting  their 
proceeds,  or  in  keeping  such  stock  as  yield  no  retum.  The 
value  oipouUryy  kouse-retUf  and  garderij  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
statement. 


*  As  the  full  proportion  of  green  crop  (exclusive  of  pasture)  is 
stated  under  the  head  of  Tumips,  thàt  must  înclude  what  portion  of 
it  may  be  in  potatoes,  which,  unless  near  large  towns,  is  seldom  con- 
sidérable.      The   only  question  therefore  is,  Whethcr  turnips  or 
intatoes  be  the  most  yaluable  ? — Con. 
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The  expense  of  labour  is  the  most  împprtant  bratich  of  a 
farming  concem,  and  it  unfortunately  happens  to  be  the  one 
which  is  most  lieglected,  or  least  understood.  Probably  no  two 
farmers  manège  exactly  aliké  ;  so  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
unanimity  of  opinion  about  the  expenses  of  cultivating  a  farm. 
But  although  I  shall  now  pas»  over  many  items,  which,  under 
the  head  Expenses  of  Cultivation^  appear  to  me  to  be  faulty,  yet  I 
would  advise  farmers  to'  consider  them  attentively,  and  endea- 
vcu^r^^sureduce  such  expenses  of  their  own  management,  as  ex« 
ceed  those  correspond ing  ones  contained  in  the  statement* 
This  head  is  rcndered  obscure  for  want  of  a  few  éxplanatory 
sentences  ;  and  without  such,  many  of  the  items  must  be  unin- 
telligible  even  to  Lothian  farmers.  Take,  for  example  the  keep 
qf  a  servantes  coWy  his  house^rent^  &c«  The  allowance  per 
piough  for  sinit/i'Work  and  for  wrighi-work  seems  greatly  over- 
rated,  and  that  for  saddleri/  underrated.  If  Mr  Scott's  allow- 
ance for  saddiery  be  sufficient,  surely  a  majority  of  the  Lotbian 
tenantry  are  imposed  upon  with  regard  to  horse-harness.  * 

I  imagine  it  would  be  more  profitable,  and  more  consonant 
to  Lothian  husbandry,  to  dispense  with  the  odd  horse,  and  sub- 
stitute  another  labourer  instead  of  it.  Four  ploughs  migbt, 
when  going  at  a  snaiPs  pace,  tboroughly  dress  twenty  acres  of 
fallow  ;  and  the  additional  labourer  would  be  useful  in  assisting 
at  grub-ploughing  the  bean  and  tumip  crops.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  qui  te  impossible  for  one  labourer  to  feed  the  cattle» 
tend  the  sheep,  dress  the  fences,  clean  out  the  water-courses, 
dig  the  gardcn,  tum  and  fill  the  manure,  mow  the  hay,  a&sist 
at  the  thrash  in  g- machine,  3(c. 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  second  part  of  the  statement,  viz. 

<  Calculation  of  the  Capital,'  &c.  without  noticing,  that  if  part  of 
the  language  is  not  nonsense,  it  is  at  least  incorrect.    Observe, 

<  the  entry  to  the  land  for  fallow  being  at  the  Whitsunday,  and 

<  to  the  reniainder  of  the  ground  at  the  séparation  of  the  crop 
*  of  the  precediîig  yesit,  '  Surely  the  entry  to  the  lands  in  crop 
must  be  in  the  same  year  with  the  Whitsunday.  f 

When  every  article  with  which  a  farm  has  been  stocked  is 
new  and  good,  it  is  qui  te  impossible  they  can  require  the  same 
expense  to  keep  them  in  repair  the  first  year  and  a  half  there* 

*  Mr  Scott  has  made  no  allowance  for  corn  bags,  shovels,  ropes, 
and  a  long  list  of  etceteras. 

f  This  is  too  severe.  The  only  obscurity  arises  from  the  omission 
of  a  comma  after  the  word  '  crop  ;  '  -and  then  what  foliows,  '  of  the 
'  preceding  year,  '  appiics  to  the  word  '  Whitsunday  as  well  as  to 
'  the  séparation  of  the  crop.  ' — Coi(. 
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after,  that  they  wîll  requîre  durîng  the  currency  of  a  nineteen 
years'  lease,  yet  the  caîculations  are  made  as  if  there  were  no 
diiTerence. 

The  item  Seed  wants  the  addition  of  the  amount  of  another 
year's  clover  and  grass-seed.  The  item  IVomen^s  Summer'Workf 
&;c.  is  erroneous;  bccause,  during  the  period  in  questioOi  there 
are  two  summers. 

Mr  Scott  has  very  properly  allowed  a  sum  for  purchasing 
stock  to  consume  the  turnip  crop.  But,  pray,  where  does  he 
procure,  for  nothing,  the  stock  with  which  he  consumes  bis  pas* 
tnre  ?  And  of  whom,  or  where,  does  he  purchase  his  hcits^s 
Iceepfor  oneyear  and  ahalf^  which  he  has  so  thoughtlessly  in- 
cluded  in  the  expenses  of  stocking  a  Lothian  farm  ? 

The  déductions  for  what  the  tenant  could  turn  into  cash^  are 
extremely  ludicrous.  According  to  the  statemcnt,  the  family 
COW9,  and  those  belonging  to  the  servants,  are  grazed  ;  the  worii- 
faorses  consume  each  an  acre  of  clover,  and  half  an  acre  of  tur- 
nip ;  and  yet  the  whole  grass  and  turnips  upon  the  farm  are 
turned  into  cash  ! 

Query^  Are  there  not  two  grass  crops  betwîxt  Whitsunday 
and  twelve  months  from  the  Martinmas  thereafter  ? 

I  hâve  hitherto  confined  my  observations  principally  to  the 
inaccuracies  of  détail  with  which  the  statement  so  much  abounds: 
And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  improper  arrangement. 

I  remember  an  old  servant  used  to  amuse  us  when  cbildren, 
by  relating,  amongst  other  stories,  that  a  traveller  was  sued  for 
payment  of  a  breakfast  he  had  ordered  some  time  before  ;  and  it 
was  pleaded,  in  justification  of  the  extravagant  charge  brought 
flgainst  him,  that  if  he  had  not  eaten  the  eggs  which  were  placed 
before  him,  they  might  hâve  produced  chickens, — the  chickens 
grown  intofowls,  &c.  Mr  Scott  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle, 
by  charging  the  clover  consumed  by  the  horses  at  the  same  rate 
as  if  it  had  been  made  into  hay,  burdened  too  with  the  expense 
of  carrying  it  to  market.  The  same  objection  applies  to  horse- 
corn,  and  that  used  as  seed.  Such  a  mode  of  estimating  the 
value  of  farm-produce,  admîts  of  absurd  conclusions  being  arawn 
from  the  statement.  For  instance,  if  an  acre  of  clover,  or  the 
iBummer  keep  of  a  horse,  cost  IL  10s.,  and  pasture  grass  is  worth 
50s.  only  per  acre,  a  horse  will  require  at  least  three  acres  of 
pasture  to  maintain  him  during  summer.  It  is  quite  the  same^ 
^t  seems,  whether  grass  is  sold  off  the  farm  as  hay,  or  consumed 
upon  tlie  farm  as  green  food,  as  if  neither  corn  iior  grass  were 
pf  any  value  in  the  making  of  manure. 

I  am  aware  this  arrangement  of  Mr  Scott's  statement  does 
nrr  aficct  his  net  profit  ;  bccausc,  if  the  rate  of  grass  aud  com 
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consumed  upon  the  farm  were  lowered,  the  amount  oF  gross 
produce  would  be  affected  in  the  same  degree.  Stiil  Mr  Scott's 
mode  of  estîmating  the  expenses  of  a  farm  is  absurd  and  con- 
fused  ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  retained,  bis  statement  must  be  con- 
sidered  déficient  in  propriety  of  arrangement* 

The  furnishing  of  the  tenant's  house,  and  family  expenses, 
ougfat  notto  hâve  been  inciuded  in  the  capital  required  to  stock 
a  term. 

If  Mr  Scott's  object  was,  in  submitting  his  statement  to  the 

Eublic,  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  sufiering  tenantry,  then  I  render 
omage  to  his  goodncss  of  heart  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
precate  the  way  in  which  he  has  manifested  his  intentions. 
Should  his  exaggerated  grain  crops  obtain  crédit,  the  value  of 
his  pasture  and  turnip  be  disbelieved, — ^and  the  greatest  coun- 
try  bumpkin  must  see  the  absurdity  of  it, — then  the  statement 
will  become  an  evil  to  those  it  was  meant  to  serve.  Figures 
and  language  are  alike  worthless,  when  divested  of  truth*  And 
the  actual  resuit  of  the  year  182iB,  when  the  barley  and  bear 
crops  scarcely  aversiged  Jive  bolls  per  acre,  might  hâve  afibrded 
a  case  sufficiently  strong  to  hâve  convinced  those  who  are  open 
to  conviction. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  now-a-days,  in  certain  ciroles,  to 
sneer  at  agricultural  distress,  as  if  it  had  always  been  a  mère 
phantom  of  the  imagination  ;  and  I  am  afraid  Mr  Scott's  state- 
ment may  tend  to  heighten  this  feeling.  Agricultural  distress^ 
bowever,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  tàe  claimfor  relief  whi^ 
many  tenants  hâve  upon  their  landlords^  rests  upon  a  stable,  clear 
basis,  which  ridicule  can  neither  shake  nor  obscure/  nor  finesse 
and  trickery  render  more  évident. 

Try  Mr  Scott's  statement  by  what  standard  you  may,  and 
inforni  me  wherein  consists  its  merits.  If  it  is  considered.a  pro- 
duction of  imagination,  oi:  of  reflection,  it  is  inferior  to  a  nur- 
sery taie  ;  as  a  work  of  instruction,  or  of  utility,  it  is  fallacious 
and  ill  judged  ;  as  a  statement  of  Lothian  husbandry,  it  is  little 
short  of  alibel.  Then,  wherefore  reward  the  man  for  produ- 
cing  it  ?  And  whether  ought  the  gift  which  is  presented  to 
him  to  be  considered  an  offering  to  merit,  a  token  of  the  par- 
tiality  of  friends,  or  a  trophy  of  their  gullability  ?  But  a  gift 
may  be  bestowed  upon  the  principle,  that  a  doting  mother  pré- 
sents a  plumb-cake  to  her  darling  boy, — not  that  nis  past  con- 
duct  deserves  the  proffered  reward,  but  that  his  future  exer- 
tions  may  merit  it, 

Sometimes  a  hint  is  as  expressive  as  a  direct  allusion  ;  and 
Mr  Scott's  statement  may,  with  great  propriety,  undergo  a  thir4 
and  improved  édition. 

ist  Julu  1823.  An  East- Lothian  Farmeb. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  at  last  commenced  tfae  arduous  undertak- 
in/r,  of  analyzing  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  with 
a  view  of  extracting  ont  of  it  the  most  material  façts  and  ob- 
servations to  be  found  in  that  great  repository  of  useful  know- 
ledge.  I  hâve  no  doubt  that  the  resuit  will  be  highiy  satisfac* 
tory,  and  that  much  valuable  information  will  be  derived,  front 
the  corrcspondence  I  hâve  carried  on  with  such  a  number  of 
intelh'gent  individuals  residing  in  the  several  parishes  which 
they  hâve  respectively  described. 

I  am  induced,  in  the  intérim,  to  call  the  public  attention  to 
two  particulars,  which  seem  to  me  of  considérable  importance. 
The  first  relates  to  the  security  of  our  crops  ;  and  the  second^ 
to  the  safety  of  our  flocks,  from  one  of  the  most  fatal  disorders 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  circumstances  connecled  with  the  scarcity  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1 782-3,  are  frequently  adverted  to  in  the  Sta- 
tistical volumes.  In  one  of  them  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  SÔ3,  Parish  of 
Durioon  in  Argyllshire),  I  found  an  observation  which-  struck 
me  much.     It  is  thus  stated.     *  The  crops  in  1782  and  1788} 

*  were  with  us  eut  down  much  greener  than  usual;  but  in 

*  thrashing,  and  even  in  milling^  there  did  not  seem  bo  much 

*  cause  for  complaint  as  was  feared  ; — nay,  it  seemed  to  yield 

*  generall^  above  their  expectations^  and  to  give  them  an  opinion^ 

*  //îaty  bejbre  that  timcy  they  had  altowed  their  crops  to  ripen  too 

*  much.' 

It  is  singukr  that  this  important  observation,  which  was  thus 
accidcntally  made  in  the  remote  parish  of  Dunoon,  in  the  year 
1783,  and  which  was  published  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1792,  is  now 
very  generally  acted  upon  by  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk,  *  and  a 
number  of  the  most  respectable  farmers  in  England.  Mr  Coke 
cuts  down  his  wheat  very  early^  even  uhen  the  car  and  stem  are 
somcivhat  grcaihh^  aiid  the  grain  not  hard  ;  and  he  gets  2s.  per 
quartcr  more  for  it,  than  for  wheat  not  eut  till  fuUy  ripe.     In 


*  In  the  Code  of  Agriculture  (3d  cdit.  p.  392),  several  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  are  to  be  met  with,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
some  of  the  most  experienced  farmers,  both  in  England  and  in  SciA- 
laud. 
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late  harvests,  and  more  espccîally  in  exposcd  situations,  enrlj 
cutting  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  With  regard 
to  barley,  tlie  straw  becomes  brittle  whcn  it  îs  too  niuch 
ripened,  and  the  heads  are  consequently  often  lost. — Though 
oats  are  very  apt  to  be  shaken,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice 
of  farmers  to  defer  cutting  down  the  crop,  till  nearly  ail  the 
pickles  are  fiill;  yet  those  very  pickles,  for  the  filling  of  which 
the  reaping  is  postponed,  may  never  npën  ;  and  the  ripe  pickles,. 
by  the  unfortunate  delay  of  a  single  day,  may  be  shaken  and 
lost.  There  is  a  happy  médium  in  tbis,  as  in  ail  other  matters 
of  the  same  sort  ;  but  what  an  object  would  it  not  be  to  the 
far  mer,  to  secure  his  grain  from  ail  this  damage,  by  harvesting 
it  a  week  or  ten  days  sooner  than  usual?  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  crop  in  Scotland,  that,  under  the  proposed  system  of 
renping,  might  not,  in  gênerai,  be  eut  down  so  early,  that  ali 
the  mischief  which  the  equinoctial  gales  so  frequently  occasion, 
might  be  prevented. 

I  do  not  wish  that  every  farmer  should  try,  at  once,  so  bold 
an  experimcnt,  as  that  of  cutting  down  ail  his  crops  much 
earlicr  than  he  does  at  présent.  Dut,  in  so  precarious  and  ha- 
zardous  a  harvest  as  that  which  he  i^  likely  to  expérience  thrs 
ycar,  I  would  strongly  recommend  his  trying  it  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  advisable  or  otherwise,  and  leC 
his  future  management  dépend  on  the  success  bf  the  experi- 
ment.  * 

^.  The  other  point  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  allude,  is,  the 
means  of  preventing  or  curing  the  sickness  or  braxy  in  sheep. 

Ti)is  disease  is  of  two  sorts.  The  one  is  an  over-fulness  in 
the  urinary  bladder,  which  is  easily  got  the  better  of^  by  rous- 
ing  the  sheep  early  in  the  morning,  and  driving  them  about, 
wheii  they  soon  get  rid  of  the  source  of  their  danger*  But  the 
olhcr  is  the  most  common,  and  the  most  fatal,  arisin^  from  an 
inflammation  in  the  bowels,  occasioned  by  an  over-fulness  of 
blood.  This  frequently  carries  them  off  in  a  few  hours.  It 
usiKilIy  bcgins  about  the  latter  end  oï  harvest,  and  it  chiefly  at- 
tacks  lambs  of  that  year,  and  always  the  fattest  and  most  pro- 
niising  of  them.  In  some  districts,  farmers  lose  a  fourth  part 
of  their  young  sheep  by  this  disorder,  f  for  which  no  effectuai 

*  It  wouid  be  very  désirable,  that  those  who  try  the  experiment 
should  communicate  the  resuit,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise,  to 
tiie  public,  either  in  the  newspapers,  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  or  to 
tlie  liighland  Society  of  Scotland. 

f  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Parîsh  of  Loch-Goilhead,  vol. 
III.  p.  179  ;  also,  Statistical  Account  of  Inverchualain,  vol.  V. 
p.  iGS.  . 
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remedy  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  But,  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Barrie,  *  after  describing  this  disease»  the  minister 
adds  :  ^  The  expérience  of  an  aged  man,  who,  for  many  yearsi 

*  was  a  sheep-master  in  the  parishi  affords  some  presumption 

*  tbat  a  préventive  may  be  found  to  the  braxy.  He  leCs 
*'  blood  of  bis  sheep,  uniformly,  in  the  summer  season,  and  he 
^  does  not  recoUect  that  the  braxy  at  any  time  thinned  his 

*  folds.  '  The  stoutest  of  the  lambs  at  least,  or  those  the  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  disorder,  ought  to  be  let  blood,  when 
they  corne  to  their  winter  pasture,  or  when  the  diseaae  makes  its 
appearance* 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Seikirk  (vol.  IL  p.  4i0)»  we 
are  told,  that  tumips  bave  been  tried  with  successi  and  that, 
from  their  purgative  nature,  they  bave  been  found  capable,  not 
only  of  preventing,  but  of  curing  the  disease.  The  tops  of  fin 
also,  (which  may  easily  be  had,  when  plantations  are  weeding)^ 
from  ùieir  resinous  nature,  bave  been  found  equally,  if  not  more 
effectuai.  It  is  added,  in  a  note,  that  sait  would  probably  an» 
swcr  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  subject  of  sait,  thus  recommended  in  the  Statisdcal 
Volumes  as  far  baçk  as  thje.year  1792,  it  is  proper  to  remarie» 
that  Mr  Curwen  bas  since  found  it  to  be  an  efièctual  remedr 
for  the  sickness  or  braay.  f    Rock  sait,  beac[iiito  small  pièces,  u 

!>Iaced  on  slates  or  flags  where  the  sheep  pasture,  and  they  soon 
earn  to  lick  it.  Two  ounces  of  sait,  divided  into  three  por^ 
lions,  are  sufficient  for  each  sheep.  Sait  is  likewise  an  antidote 
to  the  rot.  % 

I  thought  it  richt  to  lay  thèse  hints  before  the  public,  as 
tending  to  prove  tne  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  purpos- 
ed  <  Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Volumes.  '  The  work  will  pro- 
bably contain  such  information  regarding  the  population, — the 
climate, — the  agriculture, — the  commerce  and  manufactures,—* 
the  fisherics, — the  éducation,— the  poor, — the  police, — the  dis- 
eases,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  particulars  respecting 

*  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  IV.  p.  242. 

f  Another  Clerg3rman  (the  minister  of  Lethnot)  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  his  parish  (Vol.  IV.  p.  9),  observes,  that  no  method  is 
found  so  effectuai  for  stopping  the  progress  of  the  malady,  as  remov- 
ing  the  sheep  to  a  pasture  at  some  distance,  which  prevents  their  be- 
ing  over-fed  ;  or  csnfining  them  in  pen,  till  the  dew  is  off  the  grass, 
thus  giving  them  less  time  to  feed.  Indeed,  their  taking  tOQ  great  a 
quantity  of  coarse  food  is  apt  to  occasion  the  disorder. 

X  Rock  sait,  from  Liverpool,  may  be  procured  by  application  to 
Mr  John  Gellatly,  Carron  Company's  Office,  Leith.  The  duty  is 
now  only  6d.  per  bushel,  when  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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Scotland,  as  I  trust  will  prove  in  the  highest  degree  gmûfyïng 
to  the  political  philosopher,  and  to  the  real  patriot. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c* 

John  Sinclair. 
133,  George  Slreet^  Edinlmrgh^  20f&  June^  1823. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Honourahle  Captain  Napiei's  Treatise  on  Slart* 

Jarming. 

(Continued  firom  p.  150.) 

Sir, 

In  the  Chapter  on  Storms,  the  author  has  mùch  ado  to 
reconciie  the  Eiterick  and  Bowerhope  shepherds,  in  their  opi- 
nions as  to  what  year  ^  the  thirteen  drifty  days'  happened  in, 
the  former  supposing  it  half  a  century  eariier  than  the  latter.  * 
Indeed,  if  every  thing  that  has  been  bandied  about  for  two 
hundred  years  among  a  seduded  illiterate  people,  naturally 
disposed  to  talk  of  what  is  remarkable  and  strange,  conld  où 
divested  of  the  wonderful  which  six  générations  hâve  odded  to 
it,  we  would  find  it  a  very  simple  and  unimportant  event. 
When  we  hear  of  the  stocks  of  Phaup,  the  Thicksidés,  and  Pot^ 
burn,  being  exterminated  by  severe  winters,  we  are  apt  to  form 
very  mighty  ideas  of  désolation,  to  picture  to  ourselves  ûkeep 
lying  dead  by  thousands,  strewed  up  and  down  the  wildemess; 


*  The  dates  assigned  to  this  stonn  are  1620  (p.  17)  and  1674 
(p.  31)  ;  Laidlaw  likewise  maintaining  that  it  fell  eut  in  March.  Tba 
following  extract,  from  a  MS.  volume,  in  the  possession  of  a  friend 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  entitled,  *  Some  shorte  Memories  mtà 
remarkable  Passages  for  the  Zeires  of  God  1653  and  1654>,  *  tnd 
containing  also  a  few  notices  of  the  subséquent  seasons,  will  àhow 
that  neither  of  thèse  conjectures  is  accurate. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  Januarij  1679,  there  begane  so  great  m 
^  storme  of  snowe,  that  it  continowed  till  the  21  or  22  of  Marck  be- 

*  fore  it  dessolued.     It  was  so  violent,  that  it  continowed  iiTdrift 

*  and  snoweing  abotU  a  Jburtnight  without  interruption.     The  snowe 

<  was  blown  over  the  topes  of  the  cuntry  bouses,  and  ail  highwayea 

<  stopped,  that  thcr  was  no  trawelling  for  a  long  tyme.' 

The  entriés  hâve  evidently  been  made  immediately  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  events  recorded.  The  Conductor  of  this  work  caa 
be  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  the  quotation^  by  having  the  book 
from  which  it  is  given  shown  bim. 
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but  such  a  case  mîght  happen,  and  no  grcat  matter  after  ail. 
At  the  time  alluded  to,  the  Holding*  of  thèse elevated.pastures 
must  hâve  been  but  very  inconsiderable,  whcn  compared  with 
that  of  the  présent  day.  Even  on  lower  and  more  favourable 
situations,  very  small  parcels  were  then  thought  sufficient  to 
graze  à^tl^t  extent  of  soil.  Of  this  partial  stocking  with  sheep, 
the  legends  of  the  country  still  speak;  and  the  sward  which 
many  of  the  Forest  mountains  exhibit  at  this  day,  indabitably 
attest,  that  very  few  sheep  could  subsist  upon  them  in  the  state 
in  which  they  then  were.  Bjr  the  extraordinair  thickness  cif 
the  old  roots  of  heath  which  still  exist  in  the  soif,  it  is  évident 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hills  must  hâve  been  covered  very 
thickly  with  this  shrub;  and,  when  not  liberally  mixed  with 
grassy  pasture,  this  production  yields  a  very  scanty  subsistence 
for  sheep.  Large  portions  of  the  ancient  Etterick  Forest  alsô 
existcd  at  that  time  ;  and  thèse  afforded  an  inviolable  asylum 
for  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  which  incessantly  destroyed  and 
devoured  the  unprotected  and  despised  flocks.  I  call  them  un* 
protected  and  despised.  The  law  could  not  défend  tlie  pastoral 
spots  from  the  incursions  of  the  mosstroopers,  who  descended 
from  the  more  inaccessible  and  mountainous  districts,  and  drove 
ofF  the  small  herds  of  sheep  that  were  attempted  to  be  reared 
on  some  situations.  Wolves,  aiso,  and  foxes  from  the  woody 
fastnesses,  attacked  the  defenceless  créature  ;  the  former,  in  par* 
ticular,  made  terrible  havoc  among  the  shcep-flocks  of  Scot- 
land  about  the  conclusion  of  the  âfteentli,  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries;  and,  though  thcir  numbers  were  thinned, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  remainder  much  intimidated,  they  were 
not  finally  extirpated  till  near  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth  ccntury,  and  it  was  probably  the  extension  of  sheep- 
farming,  which  occasioned  the  rapid  extermination  of  this  blood- 
thirsty  animal.  When,  to  this  unpropitious  state  of  the  country 
for  store-farming,  we  add  the  careless  and  improper  manage- 
ment to  which  the  animal  was  subjeet,  we  may  well  cease  to 
wonder  that  a  winter  not  very  severe  shonld  ciit  off  the  few 
scores  which  then  composed  the  Holdings  of  the  farnis  men- 
tioned.  Indeed,  so  waste  and  meatless,  so  barren  and  un- 
improved,  were  the  two  Phaups  at  a  much  later  period,  that, 
as  I  was  told  by  an  old  man,  *  very  liitle  farthcr  back  than  he 

*  remcmbered,  '  (and  his  recollection  rcached  somewhnt  mone 
than  a  hundred  years  from  the  présent  time),  '  they  could  only 

*  be  let  for  summer  grazings  ;  and  then  farmers  from  the  low 

*  countries  annually  brought  thcir  lambs  thither,  and  returned 

*  Number  of  sheep  which  a  faim  fticds. 
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*  home  Ugaln  when  tfae  tnost  grassy  spots  were  sufficiently 
^  browsed,  and  the  weather  begàn  to  get  cold  and  weU  ' 

I  mention  thèse  thtngs  only  to  show  the  imperfection  of  the 
pastoral  art  ^t  that  time.  The  soil  of  the  hilis  was  ill  adapted 
for  sheep  ;  the  management  of  them  was^  no  doubt,  rude  and 
awkward  ;  and  such  was  the  disordered  state  of  the  country^ 
that  tenures  were  precarious  and  uncertain;  property»  espe- 
cially  of  sheep^  was  stili  more  so.  No  wonder^  then,  that  there 
should  be  few  of  them  in  the  country,  and  thèse  few  Uable  to 
sufier  the  worst  from  whatever  severe  weather  occùrred. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  aseertaini  in  most  of  the  points»  whe- 
ther  Hogg  or  the  Captain's  shepherd,  or  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  is  correct  in  his  statements  respecting  the  ill  seasons— 
when  they  happened,  or  what  was  tfae  extent  of  their  e£kcts« 
They  are  now  *  past  and  goue,  they  are  joined  to  the  years  that 
are  forgotten  ;  *  and  if  their  conséquences  reach  to  the  présent 
time,  it  can  only  be  in  some  pièce  of  knowledge  now  blended 
with  our  other  wisdom,  which  we  received  from  our  immédiate 
ancestors,  but  which  was  experimentally  taught  to  them  and 
their  progenitors*  We  need  not  look,  indeea,  in  a  volume  of 
irue  taies  for  matter  of  fact  ;  that  would  be  équivalent  to  step« 
ping  upon  the  surface  of  a  pool,  and  then  marvdling  that  it 
did  not  support  us  ;  but  really  one  cannot  be  prepared  to  find 
any  thing  but  the  most  accurate  statements  in  the  ^  Diary  *  of 
Laidiaw  ;  for  who  is  there  that  would  suspect  a  person  who  has 
'  extras,  '  and  ^  per  cents.  '  and  such  business-looking  terms, 
always  in  his  mouth,  of  dealing  in  the  fictitious,  or  advancing 
any  thing  of  which  there  is  not  the  most  absolute  certain tyr 
He  is  wide  of  the  truth,  however,  in  his  account  of  the  <  blast 
of  January,  '  which  happened  in  Uie  year  1794<.  <  The  wmd,* 
he  says  (p.  38)  *  was  nordi,  and  the  blast  lasted  about  twenty 
^  hours.  '  The  writer  of  the  présent  article  has  very  good  rea- 
son  to  remember  every  circumstance  connected  with  that  tre- 
mendous  hurricanê,  and  appeals  to  ail  who  were  oui  in  the 
charge  of  their flocks  that  nightj  for  the  truth  of  what  he  relates 
conceming  it* 

On  Frioay  the  24th  of  January  1794,  the  ground  was  co- 
vered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches^  About  mid-day 
a  thick  mist  sat  down,  and  enveloped  the  whole  country  tiU 
after  the  sunset.  In  the  aftemoon  it  began  to  snow,  and  the 
wind  biew  steadily  from  tfae  south^west.  It  fresfaened  as  it  grew 
nearer  night,  and  the  fall  of  snow  also  increased.  The  wind 
blowing  from  the  true  point  for  freshness,  and  the  mist  sitting 
sç  close  and  dark,  the  shepherds  were  in  the  expectation  that 
a  complète  thaw  was  just  going  to  take  place.    There  were  ail 
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the  asual  signs  of  one,  ihe  eavc»  of  the  houses  droppin^,  ftnd* 
the  snow  growîng  glushy  *  above.     After  dark,  the  fall  of  snow 
was  so  great,  that  it  rather  dried  the  surface  of  that  which  was 
previously  upon  the  ground,  and  had  been  getting  înto  a  flnid 
State  ;  and  this  fall  continued  without  abatement  till  midnight. 
By  that  time  the  grouiid  was  covered  wiih  a  deep  and  heavy 
anow,  and  the  wind  was  entirely  sunk  away;  not  a  breath  was 
to  be  heard  or  foiind  ;  but  so  immense  and  broad  were  the 
flakes  which  descended,  that  ail  the  désert  place  where  I  stood 
sounded  as  they  reachcd  the  earth.     It  remained  perfectly  calm 
till  about  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  when  a  weak  in- 
termittent gale  sprung  up  from  the  sotifh-east.     The  wind  had" 
at  this  time  no  more  force  than  scarcely  to  give  the  flakes  a 
north- westerly  direction  in  thcir  fall  ;  and  at  times  it  subsided 
altogether.     AU  hopes  of  a  thaw  were  now  taken  away  ;  aod 
the  wind  was  soon  found  *  to  hâve,  *  as  shepherds  express  ît, 
*  a  grîp  o'  the  east.  '     As  it  approachcd  this  point,  it  blew  stif- 
fer  and  steadier.     There  had  been  no  drift  as  yet,  but  ft  por- 
tentous  and  constant  fall  of  snow,     At  perhaps  a  little  past  two 
în  the  morning,  the  wînd  had  passcd  east,  and  began  to  blow 
cold  and  ficrce  from  the  north- east.     Thero  was  a  prodigioua 
quantity  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  which  hnd  hitherto  laîn 
perfectly  undisturbed.     It  began  first  to  be  lifiod  and  whirled 
about,  and  then,  as  the  wînd  was  confirmcd  in  its  impetuosity, 
ît  was  borne  right  forward  wîth  the  greatest  fury,     The  drift, 
în  a  short  time,  became  truly  awful — ail  description  must  ftU 
short  of  convcying  an  adéquate  idea  of  it.     The  sound,  as  it 
Ihurtled  through  the  air,  was  like  loud  constant  thunder  pass- 
ing  overhead;   or,  perhaps,  resembled  more  nearly  still  the 
rush  of  a  quarry  of  rocks  over  a  deep  précipice,  which  I  some- 
times  hâve  had  occasion  to  hear.     The  surface  of  the  snow,  as 
was  before  observed,  had  been  softened  on   Friday  night,  by 
reason  of  the  fresh  wind  and  the  mist,  whiçh  came  from  the 
south-west.     The  frost  which  succeeded,  immcdiately  congealed 
this  wettcd  surface.     The  trèmcndous  wînd  was  now  fast  break- 
ing  up  the  crust  which  had  been  so  formed,  and  drove,  with 
dreadful  velocity,  thèse  icy  fragments  through  the  air  among 
the  drift.     I  felt  them  frequcntly  dash  against  my  sides  and 
breast;  and  I  believe,  the  action  of  the  drift  upon  them^  and 
of  them  upon  one  another,  to  hâve  been  the  cause  of  the  un- 
nsual  noise  which  was  henrd  in  the  bir.     About  half  past  eight, 
this  fearful  tempest  was  abated  :  it  had  continued,  without  nag- 

*  Snow  is  said  to  be  glushy  y  when  ît  is  soaked  with  wet,  and  not 
yet  dissolvcd. 


ging  in  Hs  fury,  from  half  post  two,  tîll  nearly  that  time.  Af- 
ter  nkie  o*c1oce  the  wind  had  readied  northy  tkejatt  of  snom 
HMis  ihen  erUirely  hy^  and  ihe  grotmd-driji  nearh/  settled^  Th6 
doadft  parted  ;  and  at  teo,  uie  son  sbone  broad  and  fiill  »- 
mong  ail  tbe  hilis  in  my  vïew.  I  was  glad,  and  oaght  to 
bave  been  tli«ikful,  when  I  once  nore  beheld  and  felt  hik 
cheering  rajrs.  Mv  second  iSiou^hts^  «m  contemplating  the 
scène  wnich  was  exhibited,  were  disheartening  enough.  Oreat 
numbers  of  the  sheep  had  been  thrown  •down  by  t)ie  tîo^ 
lence  of  the  wind,  or  had  sunk  under  the  intensity  of  the 
frost.  Many  were  quite  dead  ;  and  the  relentless  coi^  had 
fastened  upon  others  that  were  still  alive,  bnt  so  madh  eofeebleA 
^A  to  be  unaUe  to  move  abouL  *  in  tihe  Forest  and  Annan* 
dale,  the  sheep  that  were  lost  were  eitber  forced,  in  large  drevesy 
over  linns  and  into  burns,  or  whehned  deep  nnder  Tast  a€CI^- 
■mutations  of  snow,  and  thus  -cmshed  to  deatii.  In  EskAale» 
«gain,  though  some  were  killed  in  the  same  way^  y  et  thegreater 
fToportion  were  struck  dead  npon  the  open  pasture^  on  spots 
altogether  free  of  snow.  They  might  be  discemed  at  a  con- 
sidérable distance,  lying  perhaps  in  dozens,  tweirties,  andforties* 
On  a  nearer  approacb,  it  was  discovered  that  fnany  of  them 
were  tumbled  upon  their  badcs,  others  lying  as  fair  and  rii  ~ 
as  though  they  had  laid  themselves  down  on  a  summer's  nignt; 
and  ail  dead.  An  intense  cold  and  irost  continned,  witboitft 
mitigation,  the  whole  of  Satnrday.  About  three  in  the  afteiv 
noon,  the  drift  again  commenced  ;  but  it  was  neither  dark,  nor 
of  long  duration.  It  subsided  in  the  dusk  ;  and,  if  I  recolIe<^ 
right,  the  wind  was  changed  to  west  or  north-west  on  Sabbath 
morning.  We  had,  on  t£e  ensuing  days,  heavv  blasts  of  snow 
from  thèse  points,  until,  on  Friday,  a  rapid  tbaw  took  place; 
and  it  was  then  only  tliat  the  farmers  and  shepberds  became 
{îilly  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  losses* 

Before  ever  the  wind  veered  so  fàr  about  as  to  the  nortli 
then,  the  dreadful  cloud  which  contained  the  tempest  was  broken 
and  dispersed.     The  brunt  of  the  storm  was  ^ver  ;  and  thongh 

*  The  corby,  or  raven,  is  so  Ticious  and  cruel,  that  it  will  net 
touch  a  dead  carcase  if  a  livine  victim  be  near,  and,  either  from  dis- 
ease  or  accident,  incapable  of  protecting  itself.  After  tearin^  the 
eyes  from  the  sockets,  it  pénétrâtes  through  the  bare  part  of  the 
belly  to  the  tallow,  and  will  gorge  itself  with  fat,  whîle  the  poor 
créature  is  still  living  and  sprawling  with  pain.  But  the  bloodr 
raven  doth  not  mind.  He  seems  to  hâve  a  certain  pleasure  in  findf- 
ing  the  creature's  blood  wann  about  his  beak  as  he  drives  it  in  for  k 
mouthful. 

T« 
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it  did  not  sink  înto  quietness  at  once,  its  violence  declined  gra- 
dually,  ttll  about  ten  o'clock,  when  it  had  entirely  ceased,  par^ 
liai  gusts  only  raising  now  and  then  a  Uttle  drift  on  some  ex- 
posed  parte  of  tbe  mountains  ;  so  tbat  I  account  the  blast  to 
bave  lasted  not  longer  tban  eight  hours,  and  to  bave  corne 
from  the  nortii-east.  But  it  is  probable,  Mr  Conductor,  that 
our  diary-keeper  had  not  started  till  tbe  drift  was  raostiy  by 
(then,  indeed,  he  would  find  the  wind  norih)^  and  that  he  had 
either  been  in  bed,  or  ^  warming  bis  shins  at  a  good  fire.  ' 

Captain  Napier  calculâtes  (p.  47.)  the  loss  ot  sbeep  withia 
the  parisb  of  Elterick,  in  tbe  year  1817-*18,  by  proportionating 
it  with  tbat  on  the  farm  of  Thirlestane  in  tbe  same  year.  In 
doîng  this,  he  fixes  the  holding  of  the  parisb  at  26,000  sbeep* 
Under  tbe  old  System,  and  when  tbe  stocks  were  of^the  old 
ibrest  breed,  it  was  upwards  of  27,000. 

It  is  said  (p.  51.),  that  it  is  in  mismanagement  and  ^  neglect» 
^  considered  either  in  référence  to  the  treatment  of  the  animal 
'  itself,  or  to  the  improvcment  of  the  pastures,  that  disease,  in 
'  almost  every  shape,  will  find  its  origin  and  cxtent.  * 

The  opinion  hère  expressed,  if  the  sentence  be  understood 
strictly  and  absolutely,  will  be  found  scarcely  defensible.  The 
hononrable  author  is,  in  so  far,  perfectly  correct.  Many  of  the 
diseascs  of  sheep  are  occasioned  either  by  improper  treatment 
of  the  animal  iteelf,  or  by  mismanagement  of  the  soil  on  wkich 
it  pastures  :  but  then  there  are  many  more  which  the  influence 
of  the  season  produces,  and  which  no  sngncity  can  ibresee,  and 
no  prudence  prevent.  This  undefinabie  influence  of  season» 
may  be  called  the  ))redisponent  cause.  I  bave  always  thought, 
that  this  power  communicates  a  taint  to  the  sward  on  which  the 
animal  fecds,  which  opérâtes  as  an  additionai  disposition  to  di&> 
ease;  and  tfae  animal  being  now  fully  prepared,  nced^onlv  an 
exciting  cause  to  rouse  the  particular  disorder  into  action.  Thia 
exciting  cause  is  often  very  wcak  ;  nay,  the  disease  is  sometunes 
brought  into  activity  by  circumstanccs  over  which  the  sbepheffd 
bas  no  control.  Â  sudden  change  in  the  température  of  the 
air,  the  creature's  eating  more  plentifully  of  one  kind  of  herb- 
age than  it  was  generally  accustomed  to  do,  or  its  being  acci- 
dentally  deprived  of  a  certain  species  of  food  that  it  was  used  to 
find  in  its  wonted  range,  are  sufircient  for  that  pnrpose.  In 
cases  like  this,  it  is  impossible  the  shepherd  can  either  foresee 
the  future  existence  of  disease  in  any  individual  sheep,  or  pre- 
vent its  breaking  forth.  He  may,  indeed,  after  it  bas  made  its 
appearance,  by  a  prudent  and  careful  guidance,  mocicrate  its 
course,  or,  by  u  removal  of  the  diseased  from  among  tbe  sound 
nnd  healthy,  prevent  the  infection  from  rapidly  sprcading  ;  aiid 
this  is  ail  that  can  bc  doue. 
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Let  us,  for  example,  consider  that  dîsorder  called  the  Sick* 
ness,  (and  I  hâve  seen  more  dreadful  ravages  irom  this  disease 
than  ever  I  saw  occasioned  from  want  of  '  food  and  sbelter.') 
Any  person  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  hill  pasture,  and 
with  the  taste  and  tendencies  of  sheep,  mav,  with  tolerable  cer* 
taînty,  pronounce  whether  a  pasture  will  be,  as  the  shepherda 
call  it,  sîckrife,  or  not.  He  cannot  ascertain  the  number  that 
will  annually  fall  of  this  disease,  but  he  can  say  that  it  will  be 
the  prevailing  dîsorder  of  the  ground.  Now,  hère  is  a  diseasQ 
that  is  foreseen.  It  arises  from  the  combined  influence  of  the 
soil  and  gênerai  température  of  the  season,  and  over  thèse  man 
has  no  control  ;  and  as  the  température  of  the  season  invigoratea 
or  neutralizes  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  pasture,  this  disease 
will  more  or  less  prevail.  The  pasture,  through  ail  its  depart« 
ments,  annually  produces  cxactly  the  samespecies  of  grass,  and 
the  same  kind  of  herbage,  but  differenlly  prepared  and  attem- 
pered  by  the  <pialitie8  of  that  season  which  produces  and  ma- 
tures it  ;  and  thèse  vary  in  endless  degrees.  Where  a  soil  is 
accessible  to  improvement,  it  is  easv  for  man  to  alter  the  quali- 
ties of  ils  sward  ;  but  little  can  be  done  for  the  rénovation  of  a 
pasture  of  such  a  nature  as  that  I  am  speaking  of*  The  de* 
partment  of  a  farm  which  was  occupied  by  wedder-hogs»  not 
unfrequently  extended  to  2000  acres,  and  oftener  more.  Sick* 
rife  pastures  are  generally  dry,  steep,  in  many  places  rocky  ;  and 
hence  it  was  impracticable  to  spread  any  juibstance  over  it  that 
couid  rectify  the  sward,  or  destroy  the  morbîd  qualities  of  the 
herbage.  ^ 

But  it  will  be  tfaought,  that,  in  this  case,  the  soil  or  pasture 
was  mismanaged — that  a  species  of  stocking  should  hâve  been 
applied  which  was  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  dîsorder.  I 
answer,  this  kind  (rf*  stocking  was  found  profitable,  and  tolerably 
well  adapted  for  the  state  of  store-farming,  as  then  practised  in 
Scotland  ;  but,  since  the  Highlands  were  completely  stocked^ 
the  English  markets  hâve  been  amply  supplied  with  fuU-grown 
shecp  of  this  description  ;  and  they,  of  aÙ  the  kinds  of  sheep 
raised  in  that  extensive  and  distant  country,  are  best  adapted 
for  travelling  to  the  south.  The  pastures  formerly  stocked  with 
wedder-hog  hirsels,  are  now  occupied  by  Cheviot  ewes,  and  the 
disease  does  not  prevail  to  the  extent  that  it  formerly  did.  This, 
however,  is  owing  to  the  kind  of  sheep  most  subject  to  its  ra- 
vages having  fallen  into  disuse,  and  not  to  the  change  in  the 
seasons,  nor  the  improvement  of  the  pastures,  nor  the  greater 
care  and  skili  now  employed  in  the  management  and  tendance 
of  the  animal  itself.  Stili,  however,  I  agrée  with  Captain 
Napier  in  the  belief  that,  in  many  inUanceSf  the  diseases  inci- 
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dent  to  sheep  originate  froncis  and  are  modified  by»  tba  nuge 
they  expérience  from  those  wfao  bave  tbe  charge  oT  them,  m 
wetl  as  tbe  management  of  the  owner.  Too  neavy  stocking 
enfeeblet  the  constituUon,  dwarfs  the  shape,  and,  in  not  long 
lime,  laya  the  poor  créature  cipeD  to  be  attacked  bj  diseaseï  S 
€V€Tj  description,  while  rough  or  nntender  usage  often  imme- 
diately  introduces  them,  tbe  e&cts  of  which  are  not  confined 
to  the  abused  créature  itselF,  but  extend  to  many  others  of  the 
fiock. 

Among  the  Thûrlestane  stock,  at  the  lambîng  time  of  the 
year  1818,  there  were  fonnd  99  tnp-eild  ewes  and  gimmers; 
and  the  proprietor  déclares  it  to  be  bis  opinion,  that  tbis  *  bar- 

*  rennesB  proceeded  materially  from  disease  induced  by  insala- 

*  brious  wet  pasture,  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  hunger  and 
^  starvation.  '    (p«  52.) 

A  man  in  duger  of  drowning  grasps  at  twîgs  and  rotten 
straws,  and  whatever  cornes  within  bis  reacb,  in  the  hopea  of 
aa? ing  himself.  So  it  is  with  tbis  very  worthy  writer.  He  bas 
cme  ODJect  in  view  which  he  is  desirous  of  establishing,  and,  io 
his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  tbe  end  propoaed,  he  Uvs  hold  of 
every  circumstance,  and,  thougfa  it  may  originate  nrom  very 
différent  causes,  assigns  it  to  those  which  bis  own  plans  propose 
to  remove.  We  give  him  ail  the  crédit  that  is  due  to  the  ûn^ 
Cerity  of  bis  motives.  He  deems  the  opinions  he  bas  adopted 
good  Sound  opinions,  and  advocates  them  vrith  an  eamest 
warmth  and  manliness  that  we  hope  always  to  find  among  the 
noble  of  our  land,  as  well  as  in  her  humbler  fons;  but  then,  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  examining  the  justice  of  bis 
notions,  and  of  stating  objections  with  the  same  Cumesa,  and  a 
no  less  strong  conviction  of  their  truth. 

It  is  found,  that,  where  a  stock  of  ewes  are  in  a  low  habit  at 
the  admission  of  the  rams,  and  the  following  winter  proves 
sharp  and  wasting,  there  are  many  tup-eild  the  ensuing  spring; 
but  barrenness  may  be  owing  to  other  causes  than  the  leanness 
or  disease  of  the  ewe;  when  it  is  owing  to  tbis  cause,  the  eild 
ones  are  the  worst  of  the  flock.  But  tbe  rams  may  be  déficient 
in  number  ;  they  may  be  of  too  low  a  habit  when  admitted  to 
the  ewes  ;  they  may  be  ail  young,  and  not  diligent  enough  in 
their  vocation  in  searching  for  females  ;  and,  when  they  do  fall 
in  with  one,  young  rams  are  too  apt  to  waste  the  time  in  idle 
caressing,  tili  her  bours  of  saiacity  be  past;  and,  when  she 
misses  imprégnation  at  that  time,  nature,  thus  baffled  and  dia- 
appointed,  never  returns  with  such  ardour  for  that  season,  espe* 
cially  if  tbe  weather  be  boisterous,  cold,  or  wet.  Another  rea* 
son  of  ab&olute  sterility  among  ewes  when  udderlocked,  is  the 
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lowing.  If  the  winter  immediately  after  imprégnation  be 
if^  and  scvercs  and  sheep  suffer  mucb  from  stress  of  weatheiy 
un  crushes  under  or  against  wreaths,  several  among  them 
iy  cast  lamb.  Wben  this  happens  to  a  few,  it  is  api  to  be- 
rne in  some  degree  epidemical  ;  and  many  who  had  received 
\  injury,  wiil  exclude  the  imperfect  embryo^  especially  if  the 
îather  continue  tempestuous.  Wben  thèse  ewes  are  examined 
the  shepherds  in  the  rnootb  of  April,  as  they  then  bear  np 
idence  of  baving  been  with  lamb  that  season^  they  are  de- 
ired  tup-eild  ;  and  wben  an  unusual  barrennese  occurs  among 
birsel  of  ewes,  I  am  apt  to  suspect  its  baving  been  brought 
out  by  this  means.  "Wbere  the  insufficiency  of  rams  is  the 
use,  the  eild  ewes  are  generaliy  in  full  habit;  but  wben  it 
oceeds  from  the  ewe  herself,  or  when  she  has  casten  lamb, 
ey  are  as  lean,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  rest  of  the  flock*  To 
i  thèse  causes  of  barrenness,  we  mfiy  add  another,  whichj  in  a 
w  individual  she^,  occurs  every  year^  when  ihe  wea^er  fs 
y  and  good,  after  the  admission  of  the  rams.  As  the  ewes 
e  then  m  their  full  vigour  and  spirits,  they  withdraw  to  the 
ghest  and  wildest  parts  of  thcir  pasture  ;  and  to  thèse  remote 
aces  the  ram  never  travels,  so  that  they  miss  him  altogether» 
Like  the  low  and  interrupted  tones  in  which  a  tfaunderclap 
gins  its  progrcss,  bidding  the  listening  world  prépare  for  the 
igthencd,  oeen  and  aggravated  rpar,  that  is  to  follow,  sOf 
nts  hâve  been  nitherto  dropping  from  Captain  Napier,  of  Uie 
opriety  of  storing  up  hay  as  winter  food  for  sheep,  and  now« 
L  at  once^  he  fulminates  forth,— ^  Of  ail  expérimenta  whidi 
hâve  been  ever  devised  for  the  préservation  of  the  mountain 
flock,  Jij/ing  to  a  lower  situation,  or  a  better  cliniate,  in  pré- 
férence to  f'oddering  at  home,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
langcrous  and  unprofitable  expédients  which  hâve  ever  yet 
been  adopted  through  the  blunders  of  pressing  necessity,  ' 
.  77).  But  the  custom  of  âying  with  sheep  during  a  storm 
s  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  through  ail  the  ele- 
ted  districts  of  the  Forest,  and  has  now  been  a  tried  and  ap- 
ovcd  practice  for  a  long  séries  of  years.  One  génération  of 
>remastcrs  and  shepherds  has  arisen  one  after  another  ;  they 
)m  their  infancy  hâve  resided  in  some  of  the  stormiest  situa- 
ins  of  the  Forest;  havc  cxpcrienced,  and  been  cxposed  to, 
B  unmiîigatcd  fiiry  of  storni  and  drift;  hâve  learned  the  ani- 
il's  nature  nnd  propensities,  its  wants  and  inclinations,  its 
itresses  and  hardshins,  its  ailvantnges  and  improvement — not 
im  remote  reasonings,  or  iine-spun  théories  oï  men  who  sit  at 
iC  by  thcir  fjic,  and  dclineate  ou  papcr  what  are  its  priva- 
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lions,  and  what  should  be  its  accommodations.  Tbeir  know- 
ledge  of  sheep,  of  tbe  conséquences  of  hard  winters,  and  the 
best  plans  for  securing  from  winter's  waçting  efiècts,  bave  ail 
been  acquired  by  a  strenuous  and  unwearied  attention  to  tbe 
animal  in  its  most  calamitous  circumstances*  And  ail  such 
men  bave  adopted  flying  to  a  lower  situation  in  time  of  a  storrai 
as  tbe  safest,  the  best,  and,  in  every  point  of  view,  tbe  most 
eli^ble  procédure  that  bas  ever  been  devised. 

It  is  évident  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  froip  the  state  in 
which  a  district  is,  wben  sheep  are  obliged  to  be  removed  for 
Bustenance  to  a  warmer  and  lower  country,  that  flyin?  keeps 
them  alive  wben  they  would  bave  perisbed  at  home,  and  expé- 
rience bas  shown  that  it  keeps  them  in  good  condition,  Al- 
niost  every  year  thousands  of  sheep  leave  the  Forest  hills,  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  lower  pastures  of  Eskdale  and  Annandale, 
and  retum  in  such  habit  as  enables  them  to  encounter  the  sharp 
blasts  of  spring  with  spirit  and  success,  and  to  snpply  their 
lambs  with  abundance  of  milk.  But  the  incidents  which  ncces- 
sarily  occur  in  conductine  sheep  to  a  wean,  *  with  the  evils  and 
àdvantages  of  flying,  and  those  of  feeding  at  home  with  hay, 
iall  more  naturally  to  be  considered  wben  we  examine  the 
Third  Chanter  of  this  Treatise,  that  on  *  Stells  and  Storm- 
feeding.  '  The  conclusions  I  shall  come  to  are  the  resuit  of 
long  expérience.  My  whole  life  bas  been  spent  amonc  sheep» 
and  manv  an  anxious  day  bave  I  had  about  them,  ootb  at 
home  and  wben  away  fft  a  wean  ;  and  not  only  anxious,  but 
toilsome  ones  too,  in  tending  and  taking  care  of  tnen. 

^«1^  Though  it  be  but  of  little  importance,  I  may  hère  notice,  that 
LaidIaW  errs  in  supposing  snaw-boots  to  bave  been  first  wom  on 
Tîma.  His  roistake  seems  to  bave  arisen  from  bis  confounding  hose 
with  snaw-boots.  The  hose  were  of  thick  fuUed  plaîden,  andaerv'- 
^d  in  the  stead  of  modem  stockens.  The  snaw-boots  were  drawn 
pver  thèse,  and,  not  having  feet,  spread  and  tied  tîghtly  round  the 
shoe*8  mouth  ;  an  effectuai,  but  simple  contrivance,  for  exduding 
the  snow  from  iu  interior.  The  people  of  Etterick  talk  of  *  Tima 
hose  and  Rankleburn  boots,  '  evincing  that  snaw-boots  were  first 
yroTu  on  the  latter  stream,  which,  as  well  as  the  former,  falls  into 
the  Etterick  from  the  south  side.  Both  are  purely  pastoral 
streams. 

TvcetddaUy  lOM  June^  1823. 


*  Wean,  the  tempprary  posture  to  which  flocks  are  drivcn  in  a 
storm« 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FÂRMER's  MAGAZINE 

Queries  concetming  the  State  nflreland^  su^^ested  hfan  A 
the  Farmer's  Magazine^  No.  XCIF.  p.  207,  ^r. 

And  the  couiMry  proverb  known, 

That  every  man  «houkl  tiike  his  owo» 

In  our  waking  shall  be  shown  ; 

Jack  sball  hâve  OUI  ;  nought  shall  go  ill  ; 

The  mon  tkaU  haire  his  mare  a^oia,  and  ail  shall  be  wéU, 

JdtdsumwÊer  Nighi*s  Dream,  4 

Queries. 

1  •  Whether  the  landlord  ought  not  to  bave  the  powe 
ducing  the  rents  of  his  tenants,  in  the  saine  degrce  in  wl 
reduces  his  own  ?  or  whether  a  majority  of  thèse  tenants 
not  to  hâve  the  power  of  reducing  the  rents  of  the  whol 
ber  ?  This  would  render  the  réduction  of  rents  as  easy 
land  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
could  be  materially  abused. 

2.  Whether  the  légal  securities  for  payment  of  deb' 
not  to  be  instantl v  and  altogether  abolished  ?  The  a 
and  landlords  wouid  receive  some  real,  and  much  imi 
injury  by  this  rétrospective  law  ;  but  might  not  this  in 
repaired  by  a  tax  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifyin 
persons  ?  *  This  measure  would  be  justified,  if  either  o 
two  t'iirigs  could  be  proved,  vîz.jfirs/,  that  the  cxpense 
dcmnification  would  be  less,  or  at  least  not  greater  than 
pense  of  subduing  discontents  by  military  force;  or,  se 
that  this  method  of  pacifying  Ireland  would  add  more 
revenue  than  it  wouid  add  to  the  expenditure  of  the  C 
ment.  Whatevcr  might  produce  tranquillity  would  enc 
îndustry,  and,  consequently,  add  both  to  the  wealth  ci  tl 
pie,  and  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government* 

Where  the  debtor  is  really  nnable  to  pay,  and  not  nu 
merely — particularly  where  his  inability  is  the  efiect  of 

*  It  appeors  tp  me,  that  the  partial  evils  produced  by  a  laf 
in  its  gênerai  opération,  is  advantageous  to  the  country,  migl 
most  always  repaired  by  a  tax  upon  those  who  -are  benefited 
laMT.  The  tax  would  be  advanced  by  the  producer,  but  it  wi 
iînally  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  law  was  really  benefic 
consumer  would  gain  more  by  the  law  than  he  would  lose  by 
In  this  way,  ail  the  eyils  produced  by  freedom  of  trade  migb 
paircd. 
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tune,  and  not  of  misconduct — tbe  creditor  gains  notbing  by  the 
insolvency  law,  and  would  lose  nothing  by  ils  abolition.  He 
would  sustain  no  injury  by  tbe  act  of  tbe  Government,  and 
would  bave,  tberefore,  no  daim  for  indemnification.  The 
creditor  must  prove  tbat  bis  debtor  is  able  to  pay,  but  that  he 
is  not  willing  ;  or,  in  other  words,  tbat  the  non-payment  oF  the 
debt  is  produccd  by  no  other  cause  than  tbe  absence  of  légal 
compulsion.     Cases  of  this  sort  will  rarely  occur. 

To  increase  the  power  of  Irish  landholders  by  a  rétrospective 

law,  and  to  abolish  by  another  rétrospective  law,  those  penalties 

which  arc  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  landlords 

and  creditors,  arc  acts  of  dcspotism.     But  tbe  suspension  of  the 

Habeas  Corpus  is  a  much  stronger  act  of  despotism  ;  it  is  an 

atrocious  act,  which  nothing  but  necessity  can  justify;  and  if 

despotism  is  rcally  necessary  in  the  présent  state  of  Ireland,  it 

is  not  consistent  with  the  honour,  were  it  even  consistent  with 

the  safety,  of  the  Government,  tbat  this  violent  and  headstrong 

power  shall  always  operate  against  the  labourer.    The  power  a[ 

a  despoticgovernment,  according  to  Bacon,  is  like  the  power  of 

the  Egyptian  enchanters.     It  can  turn  water  into  blood,  but  it 

cannot  again  turn  blood  into  water;  it  bas  an  unlimited  power 

to  produce  evil,  but  it  bas  no  power  to  repair  tbe  evils  that  it 

produces.     I  trust  that  this  remark  is  not  universally  tme;  and 

that  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  Ireland  will  be 

an  exception  to  it.     If  the  principle  were  true  without  excep* 

tion,  despotism  would  be  an  infinitely  greater  curse  to  tbe  rulers 

who  possess,  than  to  the  slaves  who  are  subject  to  it.     ^  It  is 

more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ;  '  and,  to  be  compelled  to 

inflict  injury,  is  a  worse  slavciy  than  to  be  compelled  to  submit 

to  it.     To  be  subjected  to  a  political  necessity  of  doing  that 

which  we  feel  to  be  morally  xcrongy — to  be  compelled  by  cir- 

cumstances  to  violate  those  natural  rights  to  which,  in  the 

bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  are  compelled  to  pay  an  involuntary 

révérence, — to  be  condemned  to  exécute  a  law  of  our  situation 

which  is  in  contradiction  to  a  law  of  our  nature, — is  the  most 

intolérable  slavery  that  can  possibly  be  imppsed  on  a  moral  be- 

ing.*     It  is  the  most  misérable  and  humiliating  of  ail  tbeti^^a^ 

fusses  to  which,  in  this  state  of  moral  infancy,  we  are  subject. 

The  political  économie t  never  confers  a  greater  favour  on  tbe 

statesman,  than  when  he  lessens  the  number  of  thèse  necessities» 

He  makes  a  most  important  addition  to  bis  power. 

*  See  the  5th  Chapter  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel — an  instructive 
représentation  of  the  union  of  ^omestic  slavery  with  the  most  unli- 
mited political  power. 
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S.  If  tbe  distresses  in  Irelaad  proceed  from  excess  of  popnla* 
tion  above  subsistcnce^  the  remédies  are,  eitber  to  increase  sob- 
ststence  by  a  better  caltivation  of  tbe  ground,  or  to  strengtben 
the  préventive  checks  to  population,  by  a  better  cultivation  of 
tbe  nigher  principles  of  Iiuman  nature.  The  last  territory  is 
oot  the  least  improveable,  if  the  mode  of  cultivation  were  more 
jndicious. 

4.  If  thèse  distresses  proceed  from  exceas  of  population  above 
empUymentj  the  remédies  are,  to  lessen  the  supply  of  labour, 
and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  demand  for  it.  The 
first,  by  facilitating  émigration  ;  tbe  second,  by  encouraging 
manufactures.  * 

The  two  obstacles  to  émigration  are  paoerty  and  ignorance  \ 
and  they  might  be  removed,  or  at  least  diminished,  by  judicious 
loans  or  monev  to  those  wfao  wished  to  emigrate,  and  by  col« 
lecting  and  circulating  in  cheap  tracts,  information  for  their 
guidance.  The  benents  of  émigration  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary,  if  they  were  not  foUowed  by  a  stronger  préventive  check 
to  population.  But  the  event  wili  be  otherwise.  *  Men's 
judgments  areparcel  of  their^/^tme^z  and  things  outward  draw 
the  inward  quality  after  them.  *  {Shakespeare*)  jSvery  improve* 
ment,  however  temporary,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  labourer, 
might  be  employed  as  a  means  of  liberating  some  imprisoned 
faculty  or  affection  of  his  nature,  of  raising  bis  mind  above  bis 
immédiate  interests,  and  directing  it  to  those  that  are  more  re- 
mote,  of  strengthening  the  moral  and  prudential  checks  to  pro-* 
fligacy,  and  consequently  ameliorating  his  circumstances  for 
eoer. 

The  new  manufactures  of  Ireland  may  be  injurious  to  the  old 
manufactures  of  England  ;  but  might  not  this  iAjury  be  repair* 
ed  by  taxing  the  Irish  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  manufac- 
turer ?  If  uie  injury  is  temporary,  the  tax  may  be  temporary; 
and  if  the  injury  is  permanent,  the  tax  may  be  permanent. 
The  wealth  produced  oy  the  free  circulation  or  capital  and  the 
excitement  of  Irish  industry  would  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  profit,  would  go  to  the  Irish, 
and  another,  in  the  shape  of  tax,  to  the  English  manufacturer. 

The  increase  of  capital,  by  industry  and  accumulation,  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  proportional  increase  ofexpenditure,  by 
which  the  demand  for  commodities,  and  consequently  the  de- 
mand for  capital,  will  be  raised  to  the  level  pf  the  supply.  Con- 
sumption  and  frugality  are  not  only  compatible  (as  Say  bas  re* 

*  See  the  Qtli  Number  of  the  Guardian»  where  the  same  principle 
is  appiied  to  the  case  of  a  private  estate. 
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marked),  but  they  are  inséparable  ;  and  tbe  same  causes  wfaich 
încrease  the  one,  wîll  in  nearly  the  same  degree  increase  tbe 
other.  The  same  wealth  which  cnables  one  man  to  save  more 
than  he  did  before,  enables  anotber  man  to  spend  more,  and 
the  latter  will  consume  according  to  his  ability  as  certainly  as 
the  former  will  save.  The  prodigality  of  one  part  of  the  world 
is  as  exactly  proportioned  by  nature  to  the  industry  and  frugali-> 
ty  of  the  othcr,  as  the  number  of  females  to  the  number  of 
maies.  Y^e  hâve  no  more  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  profits 
of  capital  will  cease,  and  its  accumulation  be  prevented  by  a 
scarcity  of  consumers,  than  to  apprehend  that  the  population  of 
a  country  will  be  rendered  stationary  by  a  scarcity  of  women. 
Tcmporary  causes  may  prodace  a  tcmporary  excess  of  produc- 
tion above  expenditure,  and  lower  for  a  short  time  the  profits 
of  trade  ;  as  tcmporary  causes  may  afiect  for  a  time  the  natural 
proportion  of  the  sexes. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  fear  that  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland  will  be  permanently  injurions  to  those  of  England. 
The  proportion  of  the  consumers  to  the  producers  will  not  be 
less  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ;  and  the  profits  of  trade  will 
not  be  permanently  lowercd.  • 

The  much  agitated  questions  concerning  Parliamcntary  Re<- 
form  in  this  country,  and  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland, 
might  perhaps  be  postponed  till  those  evils  that  press  on  the 
agriculture  and  industry  of  the  two  countries,  can  be  rcmoved 
or  diminished.  ^  Let  the  subsistencc  of  me  and  my  ass  Dapple 
be  attended  to,  for  that  is  the  principal  afiair,  '  was  the  reflec*- 
tion  of  Sanclio  Panza,  when  he  was  made  governor  of  the  fa- 
mous  island;  and  such  (probably)  is  the  political  feeling  of  every 
poor  man  in  th^  country.  Wfaatever  relieves  the  physical  di»- 
tress  of  the  people,  will  render  tbem  more  susceptible  of  every 
humanizîng  influence,  will  introduce  greatcr  modération  into 
}>olitical  and  religions  controvcrsies,  and  will  gradually  put  an 
end  to  the  political  evils  of  Ireland,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
îlliberal  préjudices  which  produced  them.  The  day  is  ap* 
proaching  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  will  be  emancipated 
with  the  consent  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  Parliamcnt  of 
Great  Britain  reibrmed  with  the  consent  of  the  Government. 
The  dissémination  of  knowledgc  has  begun  and  cannot  be 

*  I  conceive  that  the  fall  of  profits  does  not  always  indicate  an 
excess  of  production  above  expenditure,  but  that  it  generally  pro- 
ceeds  from  a  graduai  ri  se  in  the  value  of  currcncy.  The  in  jury  a- 
ristiig  from  this  cause  is  rathcr  apparent  than  real.  See  Farmer's 
Magazine,  No.  94r.  p.  181.  xv. 
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checkcd.  *  Tkis  wiil  increase  the  demand  for  bocks;  thai  will 
raise  the  profits  of  authorship  ;— tthe  profits  of  politîcal  subser- 
viency  and  of  political  violence  will  become  relatively  less  ; — 
the  profligacy  of  the  partisan  will  become  as  rare  and  as  itïfa-* 
mous  as  that  of  the  seducer — of  a  Lofoelace  or  Lothario  ;  and  ail 
political  improvements  that  are  really  practicable  in  this  Imper- 
fect  State  of  being,  will  be  accomplished  wiih  a  facility  and 
stiioothness^  of  which,  in  the  présent  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try,  we  hâve  no  adéquate  idea«  f 

Postscript. — I  am  now  convinced,  that,  in  the  opinion  which  I 
hâve  expressed  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  I  hâve 
been  influenced  by  a  false  and  injurions  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  It  is  not  true  of  that  injured  dass  of 
the  community,  however  true  it  may  hâve  been  of  the  squire  in 
Don  Quixote,  that  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  of  his  family 
is  the  object  of  greatest  interest,  and  that  the  instdt  to  his  reli- 

*  We  are  in  the  condition  of  Cortez*s  armj,  when  he  had  burned 
his  flcet.  We  cannot  go  back  in  civilization,  and  our  only  safçty  is 
in  going  forward. 

t  Farmer's  Magazine,  Number  94,  p.  172,  bottom  of  the  page, 
*  If  agricultural  capital,  '  &c.  The  injury  infiicted  on  the  agriculture 
of  England  may  be  repaired  by  a  tax  imposed  on  the  agriculture  of 
Ircland  or  of  the  colonies.  If  the  injury  is  temporary,  the  tax  may 
be  temporary  ;  and  if  the  injury  is  permanent,  the  tax  may  be  per- 
manent. 

Page  174,  note  *,  for  *  rectitude  of  his  creditor/  read  *  rectitude 
of  his  character*  * 

'  Page  178,  viiî.  '  The  price  of  other  commodities  will  fall  more* 
unless  kept  up  by  increased  taxation.  Taxation  is  virtually  increased 
when  the  currency  rises  in  vaine  ;  and  it  is  this  cause,  I  think,  that 
has  raised  the  relative  value  of  manufactures,  and  lessened  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  landholder.     See  Farmer*8  Magazine,  p.  166,  &c.  § 

§  We  are  induced  to  give  the  following  Postscript,  though  rather 
foreign  to  the  object  of  our  Jouinal,  both  because  the  question  of 
which  it  treats  is  one  of  gênerai  interest  at  présent,  and  because  we 
always  wisli  to  please  so  respectable  a  correspondent,  as  the  writer  of 
this  seems  to  be,  especially  when  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  in  the 
présent  case,  that  his  sentiments  will  be  very  acceptable  to  not  a  few 
of  our  readers.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  that' 
some  of  the  opinions  stated  hère,  and  in  former  articles  from  the  same 
hand,  are  not  of  so  practical  a  character  as  mîght  be  wished  ;  indeed, 
in  one  point,  the  security  of  creditors,  they  appear  to  us  objcctionable 
in  principle,  as  well  as  impractîcable. — Con. 
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gion  18  less  keenly  feit  than  the  injury  to  his  fortunes.  On  the 
eontrary,  it  îs  the  most  intolérable  evil  to  which»  in  this  tempos 
rary  being,  he  is  subject» — an  evil  which  could  scarcely  bfe  m* 
dured  at  ail,  were  it  not  for  the  considération  that  it  is  only  tem- 
porary.  He  has  sufiFered  for  a  religion  which  he  believes  to  be 
true, — he  is  disgraced  and  excluded  for  his  conscientious  adher* 
ence  to  that  religion, — he  is  deprived  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
community,  and  rendered  altogether  dépendent  on  the  senti* 
ments  of  his  own  heart  ;  and  thèse  sentiments,  the  great  internai 
supports  of  human  constancy,  rise  in  th.eir  power,  as  if  by  some 
bénéficiai  provision  of  nature,  in  proportion  as  the  exiemal  sup- 
ports are  withdrawn.  Those  who  hâve  never  felt  the  bittemess 
of  religions  intolérance,  can  hâve  no  adéquate  conception  of 
the  atlachment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  (as  of  every  human  being 
in  similar  circumstances)  to  the  religion  for  which  he  has  suffer* 
ed,  and  by  which  he  has  been  sustained,  by  which  he  has  been 
both  wounded  and  made  whole,  by  which,  in  every  variety  of 
misforlune  and  dishonour,  he  is  consoled,  encouragea,  and  ele« 
vated,  far  above  the  level  of  those  who  oppress  and  despise  hira— 
a  religion,  (to  use  the  beautiful  words  of  Goldsmith) 

*  The  source  of  ail  his  bliss,  and  ail  his  wo, 
That  found  him  poor  at  fîrst — and  keeps  him  so; 
His  shame  in  crowds,  his  soUtary  pride  — — ' 

No,  the  atlachment  to  this  religion  must  be  the  very  first  prîn- 
ciple  of  happiness  and  affection  in  the  breast  of  an  honest  Ca- 
tholic, and  he  can  hâve  no  loyalty  to  the  Government,  by  which 
its  profesBors  are  excluded  and  disgraced.  Catholic  Émanci- 
pation mmt  be  thejirst^  not  (as  I  conceived)  tlie  last  step  in  the 
pacification  of  Ireland, — no  other  boon  can  ever  go  to  the  hearis 
of  the  people.  '  The  Ârk,  and  Israël,  and  Judah«  abidein  tents; 
shall  I  then  go  into  my  house,  to  eat  and  to  drink?'  I  hâve 
been  led  into  this  error  by  that  false  and  injurions  estimate,  not 
only  of  the  Irish,  but  of  the  human  character,  which  seems  to 
be  the  source  of  the  most  important  errors  in  political  philoso- 
phy,  as  well  as  in  political  govcrnment.  Il  infects  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  govemment  ;  and  its  opération  on  the 
practice  is  in  a  great  measurc  owing  to  the  corruption  which  it 
as  produced  in  the  theory.  '  Forty  stiipes  thou  mayst  give^ 
and  not  exceed  ;  lest,  if  thou  shouldst  exceed,  and  beat  him 

*  above  thèse  with  many  stripes,  then  thy  hrother  should  seem  vUê 

*  unto  Ihce.^  {Detiteronomy,  chap.  xxv.  S.)  In  the  government 
of  Ireland,  and  in  the  government  of  almost  every  other  coun- 
try,  we  havc  exceeded  this  measure  of  punishment;  otir  brother 
has  become  vile  unto  us  ;  the  higher  qualities  of  his  natnre  are 
unknown  ;  and  under  this  ignorance  of  his  actuai  character  tfid 
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capabllities,  we  hâve  lost  tbe  power  to  tnfttrénce,  to  improve,  to 
regulate,  or  even  materiaily  to  restraîn  them.     *  The  light  t>f 

•  the  body  is  the  eye  ;  and  wbeti  the  eye  is  evil,  ihe  whole  body 

*  mtist  be  ftdl  of  darkness.  *  And  snch  is  the  actoal  state  of  thè 
science  of  Politîcal  Ek^onotny  !  It  considers  tnan  merely  as  a 
sentient  and  intellectual  being,  whose  happiness  proceeds  alto* 

{rethcr  from  extemal  causes,  whose  moral  as  well  as  physical 
ifc  is  sustained  by  bread  alone,  wbo  has  no  moral  and  rehgious 
neccssities  which  demand  gratification,  whose  opinions  dépend 
entirely  on  the  évidence  presented  to  his  understanding,  and  not 
on  the  sentiments  excited  in  his  heart.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
deftct  in  the  science,  that  its  truths  excite  no  enthusiasm,  corne 
home  with  no  authority  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  active 
hicn,  and  excite  no  général  spirit  of  enterprise  and  afFectionate 
coopération  in  pursuit  of  high  objects.  *  We  admit,  in  wordfc 
at  least,  that  man  is  a  moral  and  religiousj  as  well  as  an  inteU 
lectual  being;  we  admit  the  existence  and  opération  of  his  bigh« 
er  instincts  and  tendencies  ;  but  we  are  not  yct  aware  of  their 
actual  prédominance  and  power,  both  over  hrs  physical  neces^ 
sitics,  and  over  his  intellectual  faculties,  even  in  those  whom 
we  are  aocustomed  to  oppress  and  despise.  We  know  the  ele*' 
wents  of  human  nature,  but  not  their  propcrtiwis  and  relative 
strength  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  defect  in  our  philosophy,  tlmt  we 
fio  often  find  it  to  be  unintelligible  or  uninteresting,  when  we  at- 
tempt,  by  means  of  it,  to  operate  upon  tbe  minds  of  others.  It 
is  not  that  our  phiio&ophy  vèfalse^  but  that  it  is  incomplète.  Tlie 
principics  that  we  wish  to  establish  are  true,  but  they  hâve 
hitherto  been  barren,  because  we  either  in  our  blindness  do  not 
perccive,  or  in  our  arrogance  despise  and  trample  upon  princi- 
ples  of  a  much  higher  ordcr,  and  of  niuch  greater  authority  in 
human  affairs.  I  hâve  chosen  to  record  both  my  first  and  my  laét 
opinions  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  an  example  of  that 
source  of  error  and  weakness  which  has  contributed  most  to 
retard  the  progress,  and  weaken  the  efhcacy  of  the  political 
sciences.  Thèse  sciences  will  never  corne  to  much  .perfection, 
and  will  never  produce  great  efFects,  lill  they  are  grafted  on  the 
sciences  of  moralily  and  religion.  To  be  able  to  supply  the 
defects  of  an  inferior  science  by  bringing  down  upon  it  the 
lîghts  of  a  higher  science,  is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  that 
fiuperior  genms  which  tends,  by  a  sort  of  natural  affinity^  or 


*  The  disciples  of  Mr  Owen  bave  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  attempt- 
ed  to  exemplify  their  ideas  in  the  wilder  and  less  civilized  countries. 
*  La  phllosophiç  ne  voyage  point.  * 
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élective  attraction,  towarda  the  highest  objects  of  thoiight  and 
action. 

I  hâve  been  assured  that  the  religions  affections  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  triomphant  over  the  errors  of  their  creed,  are  the 
most  elevated  and  tender,  which  hnman  nature,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  hope,  is  capable  of  feeling.  There  must 
not  only  be  more  of  virtue  than  of  vice  in  minas  capable  of  re- 
ceivins  thèse  impressions,  but  there  must  be  rouch  more  of 
truth  than  of  superstition  in  the  religious  doctrines  which  are 
capable  of  producing  them  ;  and  it  is  évident  that  the  power 
and  efBcacy  of  the  Christian  faith  résides  not  in  the  doctrines  in 
which  Protestants  and  Catholics  differ  from  one  anotber,  but  m 
the  morahty  and  hope  that  are  common  to  both.     <  Doctrines 

<  are  known  by  their  fruits — Do  we  gather  grapes  of  tboms,  or 

<  flgs  of  thistles  ?  '  If  this  beautiful  part  of  the  Irish  character, 
and  the  circumstances  of  opinion,  oi  situation,  and  of  natural 
disposition,  which  hâve  contributed  to  produce  it,  and  also  the 
circumstances  which,  by  ineffectually  obstructing  it,  hâve  served 
to  exbibit  the  strength  and  indestructibility  of  the  prînciplea  by 
which  it  has  been  produced,  were  exhibited  to  the  worid  witb 
the  same  éloquence  and  dramatic  powcr  which  hâve  been  so 
succcssfully  employcd  on  the  character  and  history  of  the  Scotch 
Coveuanters,  (exhibiting  in  one  remarkable  example  the  height 
and  the  strength  of  those  principles  on  which  the  moralist  tmd 
statesman  hâve  to  operate),  if  the  virlues,  as  well  as  the  SÊgffèr' 
tngs  of  the  Irish  Catholic  were  exhibited  to  the  moral  sensé  of 
the  world,  more  progress  would  be  made  towards  the  emanci* 
pation  of  the  Catholics  in  a  few  years,  than  by  ail  the  arguments 
that  can  be  addressed  to  the  political  intelligence  of  the  country 
during  this  century.  *  It  was  passion,  not  reason,  that  gave 
birth  to  intolérance  ;  and  it  is  by  passion,  not  reason,  that  it 
may  be  overtbrown.  At  ail  events,  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to 
the  Catholics  that  their  virtues,  as  well  as  their  wrongs,   are 

<  written  in  a  book,  and  graven  on  a  rock  for  ever  ;  '  f  and  ia 

*  Our  sympathy  with  moral  excellence  is  a  much  stronger,  and 
yet  a  much  less  destructive  principle  than  our  sympathy  with  suffier- 
ing.  Many  writers  bave  endeavoured  to  increase  our  hatred  of  ty- 
ranny,  by  an  éloquent  and  detailed  exhibition  of  its  effects  ;  but  I 
think  they  bave  erred  in  placing  the  suiferings»  rather  than  the  virtuel 
of  the  sufferers,  before  the  public  eye.  The  feeling  excited  is  ra- 
ther a  destructive  and  unreflecting  indignation  against  the  oppresser, 
than  a  sympathy  and  tenderness  in  favour  of  the  sufferer. 

f  I  bave  read  of  a  boy  who  was  reciaimed  from  the  cruelty  of 
tormenting  insects,  by  being  made  to  see  through  a  microscope  theûr 
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this  State  of  virtual  émancipation,  they  mîght  paticnlly  waît 
the  order  of  Providence,  and  the  slow  eifects  of  that  moral  and 
religions  éducation  which  must  ultimately  destroy  the  intolé- 
rance which,  in  its  first  opération,  it  has  contributed  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate.     '  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the 

*  Lord  ?  Is  not  my  word  like  a  fire,  and  as  a  hammer  that 

*  breaketh  the  rock  in  pièces  ?  '  (Jcremiah^  chap.  xxiîî.  25-29.) 

If  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  were  united  to  those 
of  a  libéral  and  gênerons  moral  ity,  and  a  tolerating  relie  ion, — 
if  the  writers  on  moral  science  were  to  accommodate  their  prin- 
ciples, not  to  the  présent  taste  and  demands  of  the  public,  but  to 
that  higher  and  purer  taste  which  will  .most  certainly  foUow  the 
fermentation  of  sentiments  and  opinions, — ^if  the  désire  of  tem- 
porary  popularîty  were  less,  and  that  of  .posthumous  réputation 
much  grcater, — if  the  most  generous  indulgence  to  the  errors 
of  the  weak  were  blended  with  the  most  irreconcileable  and 
hîgh*minded  indignation  against  the  tyranny  of  the  strong,— - 
if  the  higher  orders  of  intellect  and  character  were  once  to 
piove  the  strength,  and  feel  the  value,  of  that  celestial  armour 
with  which  Nature  and  Providence  hâve  fumished  them,  we 
should  soon  perceive  an  extraordinary  increa<te  of  power  arid 
authority  in  their  doctrines,  and  a  moral  influence  gradually  e- 
merging  out  of  them,  by  which  the  ambition  of  philosophy 
would  receive  the  most  gratifying,  and  the  most  purifying  en- 
joyment.  Ambition  would  cease  to  pursue  her  objects,  and 
would  cease  to  be  either  mischievous  in  its  opération,  or  vicions 
in  its  nature,  when  it  had  found  its  highest  objects  and  centre 
of  repose.     <  We  hâve  but  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey,  and  be- 

<  hold  how  our  eyes  are  enlightened  I  How  much  more,  if 
^  haply  the  people  had  eaten  £eely  I  For,  had  tbere  not  been 

<  now  a  much  greater  slaughter  among  the  Philistines?' 

beautiful  organization.  We  want  a  moral  microscope  to  show  ua  the 
beauties  that  are  concealed  beneath  the  plain  andiével  surface  of  hu- 
man  nature,  and  to  increase  our  sympatby  with  the  poor,  by  increas- 
ing  our  knowledge  of  their  virtues.  Works  of  fiction  fumish  us 
with  such  an  instrument,  and  are  indirectly  more  useful  to  spciety 
than  any  works  of  political  science  that  are  expressly  designed  for  its 
bcncfit.  They  are  a  sort  of  moral  conductors  by  which  ail  the  un- 
known  sympathies  in  human  nature  are  made  to  bear  upon  ail  its  se- 
cret miscries. 
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FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZTNE; 

On  the  Supply  and  Consumption  qf  Cohi. 

[From  (  Outlinet  of  a  System  of  Political  Economy.  *     Bj  T.  Joplin.    Londod;.* 

182A] 

In  well-populated  countries,  the  earth  is  made  to  produce  t* 
its  utmost  abîlity,  by  the  best  management,  which,  accordtng 
to  their  sldil  in  agriculture,  its  inhabitants  can  apply  t6  the  cuU 
tivation  of  the  soil  :  yet,  if  we,  at  each  retuming  harvest,  exa» 
mine  the  bams,  granaries,  and  stack .yards  throu^out  the  coun*- 
try,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the  produce  of  the  past  year 
has  been  consumed.  After  a  year  of  more  than  tisual'  abonda 
ance,  we  may,  no  doubt,  occasionally  see  hère  and  there  wealtby 
farmers  holding  their  crops  over  to  another  season  ;  bat,  by 
taking  an  average  of  two  or  three  years,  we  shall  find  that  thîe 
annuâ  produce  is,  upon  the  average,  annually  disposed  of. 

When  the  harvest  is  an  arerage  one,  this  is  more  particular- 
]y  the  case.  Provisions  are  then  at  an  ayerage  priée.  There 
is  no  temptation  to  holdj  uniess  there  is  a  prospect  ef  tbe  ensii- 
ing  haryest  being  particularly  bad  ;  and  as  this  ishappiljrnot 
very  fréquent,  the  farmer  generally  disposes  of  one  crop  be&re 
the  other  is  fit  for  the  market. 

In  those  seasons,  the  priées  of  provisions  are  at  that  level  to 
which  the  means  of  expenditure  are  accommodated.  There  is 
sufficient  for  ail  who  enjoy  their  accustomed  means  of  paying 
for  it,  according  to  the  existing  supply  and  wages  of  labour  ;: 
and  while  there  is  nothing  déficient,  there  is  nothing  to  spare. 

Those  countries  which  regularly  export  or  import  corn,,  may 
be  said  to  afibrd  an  objection  to  this  rule.  They,  howeyer,  al- 
ways  import  or  export  a  corresponding  quantity  of  commodîtiés 
representing  labour,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereaiter  more  par- 
ticularly show^  the  rule,  as^it  affects  the  internai  production  and 
consumption  of  a  country,  is  not  infringed.  But  if  we  t&ke  in- 
liand  countries,  where  exportation  or  importation  îs  physically 
impossible,  we  shall  find  this  proportion  of  the  consumption  to 
the  supply,  with  respect  to  the  principal  articles  of  food,  ani- 
formly  prcserved. 

The  provision  of  nature,  by  which  this  parallel  is  maintained, 
mîght,  at  first  sight,  appear  wonderful.  There  are  thousands 
and  millions  of  people  in  every  country,  many  of  whom  are 
not  restrained  by  any  pecuninry  considération  froiil  consuming 
what  they  think  proper.    Thêy  eat  and  drink  three  or  fouc 
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times  a  day,  wlthout  practicallv,  at  least,  taking  any  thought 
whether  the  crop  will  last  to  the  end  of  the  year  or  not;  and 
yet,  when  an  average  one.  it  does  Ia$t  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
without  any  materiai  surplus,  at  least,  and  without  any  défi- 
ciency  having  been  experienced. 

There  are  very  few  familles  that  could  previously  undertakè 
to  détermine  their  consomption  for  the  ensuing  year  witb  any 
such  exactness  ;  yet,  if  nature,  in  any  country,  were  to  make  a 
mistake  in  its  calculation  of  but  one  day's  provision  in  twelve, 
that  is,  of  one  month  in  the  year,  and  the  country  were  to  rua 
short,  the  inconvenicnce  that  would  restilt  may  be  conceivedy 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  greatest  supply  of  provisions 
which  was  ever  imported  into  this  country,  in  years  6ï  the  se- 
Verest  scarcity,  never  exceeded  a  month^s  ordinary  consumption 
of  its  in  habitants. 

With  ail  commodities,  however,  the  supply  atid  demand 
must,  upon  the  average,  be  equal.  As  we  hâve  already  stated, 
production  is  a  proof  of  demand,  and  would  not  tane  place 
without  it«  But  between  food  and  other  cominpdities  there  is 
this  différence^  that  with  the  former  the  supply  is  prodoced 
without  référence  to  the  demand,  and  yet  the  demand  is  exact- 
ly  equal  to  it  ;  while  with  the  latter  the  supply  is  regidated  by 
the  demand. 

With  ail  commodities,  exèept  food,  great  fluctuations  m  the 
quantities  cultivated  or  manufactured  constantly  take  place. 
The  supply  producèd  is  sometimes  miich  larger,  and  soroe- 
times  much  less  than  is  required  ;  and  it  b  from  die  altération 
in  prices,  producèd  by  this  fluctuation,  that  they  are  ultimately 
accommodated  to  each  other. 

Of  every  article  of  gênerai  consumption,  there  are  naturally 
a  great  many  growers  or  manufacturers,  who  hâve  no  CQpnexion 
with  each  other,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  quantities  which  each 
intends  to  produce.  Neither,  in  gênerai,  hâve  they  much  know- 
ledge of  the  consumption;  their  only  mode  of  k'nowing  the  state 
of  either,  with  any  degree  of  practical  certainty,  being  from  the 
State  of  the  market.  When  the  market  is  too  fuU,  siues  cannot 
be  made,  and  when  it  is  short  in  quantity,  they  can.  By  this 
criterion  the  producers  regulate  themselves.  When  there  is  a 
brisk  demand,  prices  get  up,  and  more  land  or  more  labour  is 
turncd  to  the  production  of  the  commodity,  until  the  demand 
is  satisôed,  and  the  market  over-stocked.  While  this  glut  con- 
tinues, that  which  is  grown  or  made  cannot  be  sold,  the  priées 
fali,  and  the  quantity  producèd  is  again  diminished,  until  it  is 
reduced  below  the  regular  demand.    The  over  stock  is  ccxDse* 
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quently  again  taken  ont  of  the  market,  aiid  a  brisk  demand 
succeeds  as  before. 

From  thèse  fluctuations,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  it  îs  the  sup- 
ply  which  accommodâtes  itself  to  the  demand.  But  this  can- 
not  be  the  case  with  corn,  or  similar  eSècts  wonid  be  observ- 
able. Sometimes,  without  a  particularly  ftivourable  season,  the 
supply  would  be  too  great  ;  and  sometimes,  without  a  bad  sea- 
son,  the  supply  would  be  too  small.  Whereas  we  flnd  the  a- 
griculturist  applies  his  utmost  art  and  labour  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soi],  which  he  renders  as  productive  as  he  possibly  can  ; 
and  he  always  finds  a  demand  equal  to  the  supply  which  he  is 
enablcd  to  produce.  It  is  therefbre  the  supply  which  créâtes 
the  demand,  and  not  the  demand,  as  with  other  commodities, 
which  créâtes  the  supply. 

The  skill  with  which  the  soil  may  be  cultivated  in  différent 
countries,  may  not  be  the  same;  and  one  counlry,  without 
greater  natural  advantages,  may  be  made  to  produce  infinitely 
more  than  another  ;  but  this  equality  of  demand  with  the  sup- 

})lyi  is  the  same,  whatever  the  iruitfuiness  of  the  soil  may  arise 
irom. 

Any  considérable  variation  from  an  average  crop,  is  also  ac- 
companîed  by  a  corresponding  altération  in  tne  demand.  When 
the  crop  is  great,  the  demand  is  greater  ;  when  it  is  smal),  the 
demand  is  less.  This  is  produced  by  an  altération  in  priées, 
which  the  altération  in  the  supply  créâtes.  When  it  is  abund- 
ant,  the  priées  fall  ;  when  déficient,  they  rise  ;  and  in  every  ful- 
ly  populated  country,  a  corresponding  variation  in  consumption 
takes  place,  with  the  variations  of  price.  Hîgh  priées  compel. 
its  population  to  reduce  their  consumption,  and  low  priées  en- 
able  them  to  increase  it.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  growers  or  spcculators  to  hold  thcir  stocks  over  to  ano- 
ther season,  it  can  always  be  consumcd  with  in  the  year.  This 
"  the  expérience  of  every  farnicr  and  corn-dealer  will  enabie  him 
to  substantiate.  Whatever  théories  he  may  entertain  upbn  the 
subjcct,  or  however  he  may  account  for  it,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  State,  that  th ère  never  was  a  year  in  which  he  could  not  harc 
sold  at  the  market  price;  or  that  he  could,  from  his  own  obser- 
vation, perceive  any  want  of  consumption,  however  he  may  hâve 
lamented  the  lowness  of  price. 

That  the  consumption  is  always  equal  to  the  supply,  even 
when  the  demand  for  labour  appears  to  be  considerably  reduc- 
ed,  is  évident  from  last  year's  expérience.  The  necessities  of 
the  farmers,  and  the  little  prospect  of  advantage  by  holding, 
togcther  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  and  abundant  harve^ 
could  not  but  hâve  the  efifect  of  inducing  them  to  bring  their 
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corn  to  market  ;  and  this  it  appears  they  hâve  done.  Messrs 
Cropper,  Benson  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  wbo  possess  the  only  in- 
formation that  can  be  relied  upon  respecting  tbe  crops,  and 
who  may  be  conjsidered  perfect  autbority  uppn  tbe  subject»  in  a 
most  important  circular  whicb  they  bave  lately  issnea  on  the 
State  of  tbe  cotton  trade,  bave  stated,  with  respect  to  corn,  as 
follows  : — 
*  Last  vear's  crop  of  corn  ia  generally  estîmated  not  to  bave 

*  snpplied  tbe  country  more  than  eleven  months  ;  and  tbough 

*  tbe  présent  crop  is  less  than  tbe  preceding,  and  tbe  consump- 

*  tion  going  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  Known,  still  the  price 

*  is  lower  than  ever  remembered.     If  the  présent  unmercantile 

*  feeling  of  holding  no  stocks  is  to  continue  to  prevail,  we  may 

*  be  quite  run  out  of  ail  thèse  important  articles,  before  peopfe 
'  are  generally  aware.  ' 

The  reason,  no  doubt,  for  tbe  consumption  going  on  so  ra- 
pidly,  is,  that  tbe  farmers  cannot  hpld,  and  are  forcing  their 
corn  into  the  market;  and  tbe  consumption,  on  tlie  principlea 
stated^  keeps  pace  with  the  supply.  I  do  not  mean  from  this 
to  infer,  that  the  présent  gênerai  low  stute  of  priées  arises  from 
abundance  of  supply  :  the  above  extract  shows  that  not  to  be 
tbe  case,  but  merely  that  there  is  always  a  demand  equal  to  tbe 
supply  at  the  existing  priées,  even  tbough  some  may,  for  want 
of  employment,  be  starving  ;  and  if  the  priées  are  8u£^ciently 
reduced,  the  supply  will  be  taken  oif.  ^ 

Tbus,  while  in  average  seasons  tbe  demc^nd  and  supply  are 
equal,  the  fluctuations  in  demand,  whicb  abundance  or  scarcity 
produces,  by  whicb  to  accommodate  it  to  the  supply,  support 
the  gênerai  principle,  that  it  is  the  supply  whicb  créâtes  the  de- 
mand. 

This  reasoning  only  applies,  of  course,  to  well  populated 
coun tries.  In  new  countries,  such  as  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  where  the  population  is  thin,  the  production  of  corn 
is  checked  by  the  want  of  demand.  But  even  then  the  demand 
steadily  increases.  There  is  no  fluctuation  similar  to  what  is 
obscrved  in  other  commoditics  ;  and  whcn  the  supply  becomes 
stationary,  the  average  demand  will  become  so  too. 

The  agricnitural  Committee  of  1821  hâve  laid  down  a  prin* 
cîple  in  their  Report,  to  whicb  the  above  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion ;  and,  proceeding  from  such  authority,  some  notice  of  it 
becomes  necessary.     Thc  Report  says — 

^  In  the  article  of  corn,  however,  there  is  one  considération 
'  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  most  material  to  enable  the 
'  housc  and  the  country  to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  safe  conclu- 
^  ^ion  ou  tais  important  subjcct^  namely,  that  the  price  of  corn 
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fluctnates  more  than  that  of  any  other  commbdity  of  exten-r 
sivc  consumption,  in  proportion  to  any  excess  or  defidençy  ia 
ihe  supply. 

<  The  cause  which  produces  this  greater  susceptibtlity  in  the 
corn  market,  cannot  be  better  explained  by  your  Committee, 
than  in  the  following  extract  from  the  answers  of  Mr  Tooke, 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  was  particularly  examined  on  this 
point/  *  Why  should  a  différent  principle  apply  to  corn  than 
to  any  other  gênerai  production  ?  Because  a  faH  in  the  price 
of  any  other  commodity  not  of  gênerai  necessity,  brings  the 
article  within  the  reacn  of  a  greater  number  of  indiTidnals  ; 
whereasi  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  avcrage  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  eveiy  individual  ;  ail  beyond  that  is  an  ab- 
soluté  dépression  of  the  market,  for  a  great  length  of  time; 
and  a  succession  of  either  two  or  thrce  abundant  seasons  must 
cvidently  produce  an  enorrïiousiy  inconvénient  accumulation. 
Is  there  not  a  greater  consumption  of  corn  when  it  is  dear 
than  when  it  is  cheapi  as  to  quantity  ?  There  may  be^  and 
possibly  must  be  a  greater  consumption  ;  but  it  is  very  eri- 
dent,  that  if  the  population  was  adequately  fed,  the  increased 
consumption,  from  abundance,  can  amount  to  little  more  than 
waste;  and  this  wôuld  be  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  excess  of  a  good  harvest  or  two.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  this  country  and  others  do  not  subsist  upon  wneat; 
therefore,  when  wheat  becomes  cheap,  those  who  were  formcr- 
ly  fed  upon  other  corn,  may  take  to  feedingupon  wheat  :  my 
remark  was  gênerai  as  appfying  to  corn.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  there  is  one  description  of  corn  applicable  to  hnman 
food,  which  is  abundant,  and  another  that  is  déficient,  then 
the  principle  does  not  apply  ;  my  principle  applies  to  corn  ge- 
nerally,  as  applicable  to  human  food.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  abundant  seasons  generally  extend  to  the  leading  articles 
of  consumption,  and  that  it  selaom  happens,  in  what  are  com- 
monly  called  good  years,  there  is  a  complète  failure  in  any 
one  great  article.  ' 

'  In  the  substance  of  this  reasoning  your  Committee  entirely 
concur  ;  and  it  appears  to.  them  that  it  cannot  be  called  in 
question,  without  denying  either  that  corn  is  an  article  of  gê- 
nerai necessity  and  universal  consumption  amongst  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  or  that  the  demand  is  materially  varied 
b;jr  the  amount  of  the  supply.  This  latter  proposition,  except 
within  very  narrow  limits,  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
fluctuations  in  production,  is  not  warrantea  by  expérience. 
The  gênerai  truth  of  the  observation  remains,  tjierefore,  rnir 
altercci  by  any  small  degreé  of  waste  on  the  one  sidc,  or  of 
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*  economy  on  the  other  ;    neîlher  of  wbidi  are  &ufficient  te 

*  counteract  the  efTect  which  opinion  and  spéculation  must  hâve 

*  upon  pricc,  when  it  is  feit  how  little  demand  is  increosed  by 
^  redundaocy,  or  checked  by  scantiness  of  supply.  ' 

^  The  first  princîple  thus  laid  down  is  quite  erroneous.     Pre- 
cisely  the  reverse  is  the  truth.     *  Why  shoidd  a  "différent  prin- 

*  cipte  applv  to  corn,  '  says  the  Report»  *  than  to  any  other  ^ 

<  neral  production  ?  Because  a  fall  in  the  priée  of  any  other 
■*  commodity,  not  of  gênerai  necessity,  brings  the  article  within 
'  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  individuals.  ' 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  such  différence  in  the  supply 
of  other  commodities,  or  the  fluctuations  would  be  greater. 
Our  merely  acquired  habits  of  consumption  do  not  so  quickly 
•change.  The  demand  for  commodities  generated  by  habit  la 
pretty  uniform,  and  the  cost  of  their  production  ia  known. 
When,  therefore,  the  priées  foll  below  it,  it  is  common  sensé 
that  those  wili  hold  who  can,  il  being  certain  that  a  diroinished 
supply  must  foUow,  since  the  priées  will  not  pay  for  the  proi- 
duction.  If  an  increased  quantity  of  some  articles,  which  must 
he  sold,  as  is  the  case  with  corn,  were  thrown  into  the  markel^ 
they  would  sell  for  hardly  any  thing. 

*  Whereas  in  the  case  of  corn,  '  it  is  further  stated,  <  the 
^  average  quantity  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  every  indivis 
«dual/ 

Now  this  means  nothing,  If  it  does  not  mcan,  that  in  average 
seasons  every  labourer  has  employment,  and  wages  sufficient  tp 
purchase  food  thnt  wJU  fully  supply  the  wants  of  himself  and 
every  individual  of  his  family.  As  this,  however,  as  much  de* 
pends  upon  the  supply  of  laoour  as  of  corn,  it  cannot  go  thus 
far,  and  therefore  must  go  for  nothing* 

^  AU  beyond  that,  '  the  Report  goes  on  to  state,  '  is  an  al> 

*  soluté  dépression  of  the  market  for  a  great  length  of  time; 
^  and  a  succession  of  even  two  or  three  abundant  seasons  must 

<  evidenlly  produce  an  enormously  inconvénient  accumulation.  ' 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  whether  the  existing  low  priées 
arose  from  excessive  supply,  might  bave  been  at  once  determin« 
ed,  by  ascertaining  the  fact  of  whether  or  not  there  was  an 
enormously  inconvénient  accumulation.  This,  however,  the 
Cemmitlee  neglected  to  do,  or  it  is  probable  they  would  bave 
discovered  the  error  into  which  they  and  Mr  Tooke  had  falien. 

It  next  says — *  Is  there  not  a  greater  consumption  of  corn 

*  when  it  is  cheap,  than  when  it  is  dear,  as  to  quantity  ?    There 

*  may  be,  and  possibly  must  be,  a  greater  consumption  of  corn 

*  when  it  is  cheap,  than  when  it  is  dear;  but  it  is  very  évident  that, 
^  if  the  population  was  bcfore  adcquately  fed,  the  increased  cou- 
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*  sumptîoD,  from  abundance,  can  amount  to  little  more  diatk 
<  waste  ;  artd  thi&  WDuld  be  in  a  very  small  propoftion  to  the 
'  whde  ezcess  of  a  good  harvest  or  two.  ' 

This  last  clame  widens  the  principle  of  inconvénient  accu- 
Dfiiilatioti,  by  laying  it  down  as  impossible  that  the  excess  of  a 
{(oôd  harvest  or  two  could  be  consumed.  If  Mr  Tooke  and 
3ie  Cottrmîttee  wonTd  pardon  an  attcmpt  to  smile  at  their  eic- 
pense,  we  hâve  fairly  a  right  to  assnme,  that  chey  never  rîsb  . 
from  t&ble  until  they  are  so  satisficd  that  they  can  seldom  takk 
another  mouthful  themiselves,  and  being,  as  they  conceive,  ade^ 
ipnàtély  tèà^  innocently  imagine  that  the  rest  of  the  population 
have  ad  litâe  room  left  in  their  stomachs  for  more,  as  they  hâve. 

•  Whetber  it  misht  be  waste  or  not,  we  shall  vioX  prétend  tô 
«fei^;  Bttt  tlkift  I  think  we  may  venttire  to  state,  that  whatever 
ttWy  be  tl^e  case  with  the  Committee,  the  labouring  classes,  in- 
duding  tfaeir  fafnilies,  can  consume  half  as  much  more,  if  net 
ttvice  as  much,  as  they  have  the  means  of  doing  in  average  sea- 
fions,  with  the  présent  redundancy  of  our  population.  And 
that,  în  populous  conntries,  there  never  was  a  harvest  so  abund- 
ant,  that  it  was  not  very  easily  consumed,  without  producing  ei- 
ther  surfeit  or  apoplexy. 

In  the  substance  of  Mr  Tooke's  reasoning,  the  Comraittee, 
it  wili  be  seen,  entirely  concurred,  denying  that  the  propositiod, 
that  the  demand  is  materially  varied  by  the  amount  of  the  sup- 
ply,  except  within  narrow  limits,  altogether  disproportioned  to 
the  fluctuations  in  supply,  is  warranted  by  expérience. 

What  expérience  is  hère  referred  to,  I  am  unable  to  disv* 
cover.  It  is  from  our  every-day  expérience  that  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  draw  the  opposite  conclusion. 

My  object  in  making  thèse  observations,  is  to  eradicate  an 
ertoneous  opinion  which  has  the  weight  of  authority  with  it  ; 
not  any  wish  generally  to  find  fault  with  the  Report,  which  al- 
together is  evidentlv  far  the  most  sensible  and  able  document 
which  has  appeared  upon  the  subject. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  at  ieast  appear,  that  it  is  not  the 
demand  for  food  which  créâtes  and  régulâtes  the  supply  as  with 
other  commodities,  but  that  it  is  the  supply  which  créâtes  and 
régulâtes  the  demand.  In  every  country,  the  supply  has  créât*- 
ed  an  avérage  demand  equal  to  itself  ;  and  when  any  temporary 
variation  takes  place  in  conséquence  of  superabundant  or  défi- 
cient crops,  consumption  is  increased  or  diminished  in  equal 
proportion,  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  priées. 
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Ta  THE  COKDUCTOR  OF  THE  FABMEE's  MAGAZINE. 

Considérations  on  the  Ineome  and  Value  rfLanded  Property. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  mudi  interested  by  a  yeiy  iDgenious  paper 

in  yoar  last  Nuoiber  (page  163)»  whicfa'  bas  for  ils  object  to  point 
ont  the  cffect  of  the  dépression  of  agricnltural  pvoduce  upon  in- 
eome, and  upon  the  vaJae  of  capital;  and  beg  leave  to  submit  a 
few  of  the  remarks  that  bave  occurred  to  me  on  its  perusal. 

The  first  thing  to  be  inqoired  into,  is  as  to  the  correctness  of 

the  data  upon  which  thèse  estimâtes  are  founded.     To  satisfy 

myself  on  this  point,  I  applied  to  a  fiîend,  a  "v^ey  intelligent 

farmer,  who  not  only  fumished  me  with  a  copy  of  Mr  Scott's 

estimate,  but  with  sucn  remarks  upon  it  as  bis  knowledge  of  the 

Bubject  enabled  him  to  supply,  and  my  want  of  expérience  in 

«uch  matters,  seemed  to  require.    Ail  that  I  coilld  attain  to, 

faowever,  even  with  this  aid,  was  only  a  very  gênerai  view  of  the 

subject;  and  I  do  not  therefore  mean  to  enter  upon  any  détail- 

ed  examination  of  the  several  -items  of  Mr  Scott's  statement. 

There  are  one  or  two,  however,  of  such  a  description,  that  no 

agricultural  knowledge  is  required  to  be  satisfied  of  their  being 

utterly  erroneous,  or  rather  absurd  ;  and  from  thèse  instances, 

it  is  not  very  uncharitable  to  infer,  that  no  great  reliance  can 

be  placed  on  the  other  articles  of  which  the  statement  consists. 

Ëvery  one,  for  instance,  who  knows  any  thing  of  business  of 
any  kind,  must  be  sensible^  that  the  household  fumiture,  and 
family  and  personal  expcnses  of  a  farmer,  ought  not  to  hâve 
found  a  place  under  the  title  of  *  Capital  required  to  stock  a 
Farm.  '  Yet  thèse  two  items  qiake  a  very  respectable  figure  in 
Mr  Scott's  Table,  amounting  during  the  war  to  600/.,  and  at 
présent  to  550/.  ;  that  is,  to  about  Si.sixth  part  of  the  whole  ori- 
ginal outlay,  and  to  e^Jlfth  of  the  net  outlay,  or  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  first  eighteen  months  after  the  entry  to  a  farm  in 
the  Lothians. 

The  writcr  of  the  paper  referred  to  has  very  properly  cor^ 
rected  Mr  Scott,  so  far  as  to  charge  interest  on  the  capital  ;  but 
it  is  rather  strange  that  so  acute  a  person  should  not  at  the  same 
time,  while  this  part  of  the  statement  must  bave  been  under  bis 
eye,  bave  pointed  out  the  palpable  error  of  debiting  a  iàrm  with 
the  cost  of  plate,  sofas,  and  sideboards, — with  ail  the  matériel 
of  eating,  drinking,  dress,  éducation,  and  amusements.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  a  farmer  should  not  bave  ail  thèse  enjoy- 
ments,  in  as  far  as  the  profits  of  bis  capital  will  afford,  but  sure- 
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]y  the  expensc  of  them  is  no  part  of  the  capital  required  to 
stock  afarm.  This  capital  fae  employs  to  prodsce  a  profit;  and 
wbatever  he  expends  or  consumes  in  a  way  from  which  no  pro- 
fil can  be  returned,  makes  no  part  of  such  capital. 

This  distinction  is  nol  only  obvions,  but  recognised  in  ail 
other  trades  and  professions.  A  merchant  very  properly  statei 
ibe  rent  of  bis  counting-bouse,  and  the  salaries  of  his  clerks,  as 
a  ..charge  against  his  business,  before  he  proceeds  to  ascertaia 
lils  net  profit' o"  loss;  but  certainly  not  the  rent  of  his  dwelling- 
liouse,  the  price  of  his  furniture,  and  the  expenses  of  bis  family. 
The  amount  of  ail  thèse  îs  arbîtrary  and  variable,  and  wUl 
«carcely  ever  be  found  the  same  in  the  case  of  two  individuaU; 
and  certainly  in  few  or  no  instances  exactly  corresponds  wiih 
the  extent  of  the  capital  employed. 

^  True,  '  it  may  be  said  ;  '  but  tiien  a  farmer  must  live  by  his 
'  business  as  weli  as  another.  He  must  bave  a  house  fornished, 
'  and  live  likc  his  neighbours,  or,  at  any  rate,  like  men  of  the 
'  same  capital.  '  Certainly^  I  answer,  he  should,  if  he  hâve  the 
ineans  ;  that  is,  if  his  profits  are  such  as  to  aiford  them  ;  but  not 
otherwise.  It  is  in  this  very  way  that  he  consumes  a  part,  or 
jthe  whole  of  thèse  profits;  but  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  take 
crédit  for  this  against  his  farm,  and  then  to  claim  the  usual  pro- 
fits of  capital  over  and  above.  What  should  we  say  of  a  woollen 
manufacturer,  who  should  prétend  that  the  clothes  worn  by 
himself  and  his  children  formed  an  article  of  charge  against  his 
goods,  like  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and  the  uplH>lding  of  his 
machincry  ?  Is  he  and  other  tradesmen,  the  wine- merchant, 
groccr,  &c.  entitled  to  consume  thcir  respective  articles  at  plea« 
sure,  merely  because  they  happen  to  deal  in  them,  witbout  stat- 
ing  their  value  as  an  addition  to  their  -profit,  or  a  déduction 
from  thcir  loss  in  trade?  Suppose  a  grocer  finds,  on  tak- 
ing  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  his  funds  are  increased 
by  300/.,  and  that  hc  bas,  in  the  course  of  ihe  year,  used  in  his 
famlIy,  of  his  shop  goods,  or  taken  for  his  personal  expenses,  to 
the  amount  of  lOOZ.  more,  Whether  is  the  profit  of  his  business 
for  the  year  300/.  or  400/.  ? 

Upon  the  same  priuciple,  it  is  évident  that  Mr  Scott  should 
hâve  credited  his  farm  with  the  rent  of  his  house  and  sarden, 
and  with  every  article  of  its  produce  which  was  consumed  in  his 
f&mily.  Now,  I  observe  that  there  are  four  cows  and  twenty 
fiwine  amongst  the  stock  required  for  the  farm,  of  the  produce 
or  profits  of  which  there  does  not  appcar  to  be  any  account. 
The  maintenance  of  the  cows  may  be  sunk  in  the  value  put 
upon  tiie  grass,  turnips,  &c.  ;  but  then  there  should  be  sonie 
profit  besides;  and  as  to  the  swinc,  to  which  I  suppose  inay  be 
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added  some  poultry,  they  seem  to  make  no  return  whatever^  but 
to  be  a  dead  loss. 

Tbough  I  hâve  said  more  than  was  perhaps  necessary  in  so 
plain  a  case»  yet  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  otber  proofs  of  the 
writer's  total  unfitness  for  exhibiting  a  correct  statement  of 
farming  profits.  He  seems  to  know  no  m^re  of  accounts  than 
to  be  able  to  stale  what  he  bas  received,  and  what  he  bas  paid 
ont.  Principle  and  arrangement  be  is  alike  unacquainted  with. 
Take,  for  example,  the  tenantes  proportion  of  property-tax  and 
his  window-lights,  which  are  said  to  form*  a  part  of  the  *  Ex- 
pense  of  Ctdtivation  per  annum.  *  Suppose  Mr  Scott  had  con^ 
verted  bis  farming  capital  into  money,  and  corne  to  réside  in 
Edinbui^b,  would  he  bave  ëscaped  the  window-tax  ?  or  wby 
sbould  he  pay  5/.  a  year  for  this  tax  rather  than  10/;  or  10s.,  or 
nothing  at  ail  ?  The  cultivation  of  his  farm  certainly  does  not 
dépend  in  any  degree  upon  the  number  of  Windows  in  hisdwel- 
ling-house.  And  as  to  the  property-tax,  oppressive  a§  it  cer- 
tainly was  to  farmers  in  particular,  did  it  not  fall  on  ail  other 
classes,  and  was,  or  intended  to  be,  a  payment  ont  of  income  or 
profits,  and  tiot  a  charge  against  the  respective  branches  of  bu- 
siness in  which  the  contributors  were  employed  ?  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  what  is  almost  self-evident,  that  a  great  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  a  tenant's  property-tax,  must  bave  nltimate- 
ly  fallen  upon  the  landlord  as  a  déduction  from  rent  ;  but  that» 
in  no  sensé  of  the  word,  could  it  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
items  of  the  expense  of  cultivation.  Nearly  the  same  remarks 
migbt  be  made  on  the  articles  of  Poor- rates  and  Irfsurance  ; 
but  I  must  hâve  done  with  Mr  Scott's  statement,  and  offer  one 
or  two  observations  on  the  inferences  which  bave  been  drawn 
from  it  by  your  correspondent* 

According  to  this  ingenious  gentleman,  '  supposing  the  data 
*  assumed  to  be  correct,  and  that  no  change  shall  take  place  in 

<  the  pricc  of  agricultural  produce,  every  landed  proprietor  who 

<  had  formerly  an  income  of  1000/.  will  be  reduced  to  ^SOLper 

<  annum,  and  so  in  proportion,  '  while  the  gênerai  expense  of 
living  bas  diminished  only  SSj-,  or  about  one-third  ;  and  the 
conclusion  from  thèse  premises  is,  that  his  power  of  purchasing 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  or  the  real  value  of  his 
income,  bas  suffered  a  diminution  since  the  peace  to  the  extent 
of  S5  j  per  cent.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  change  of  times  upon 
the  income  of  the  landholder.  Upon  that  of  the  monied  maa 
and  annuitant  it  bas  been  so  mucn  the  reverse,  that  his  power 
of  purchasing  bas  been  increased  two-thirds,  or  66^  per  cent. 
And  the  '  relative  situation  of  the  monied  capitalist  and  the 
^  landed  proprietor,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  power  of  purcbat- 
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ing  the  necessaries,  conveniencesi  and  luxuries  of  life,  has  va- 
ried  in  the  proportion  of  133^  to  64{/,  or  more  than  2  to  1|, 
in  those  cases  where  the  rate  of  interest  or  dividend  has 
been  reduced  from  5  to  4»  per  c€rU.f  and  in  the  proportion  o£ 
}  66^  to  64^1  or  about  5  to  2,  where  the  rate  has  not  been  r^ 
duced.  ' 

Thèse  arc  very  appalling  conclusions  to  the  landholder»  and 
so  much  the  more  so  that  they  are  obtained  by  a  very  accurate 
déduction  from  the  premises  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Yct 
tlieir  situation,  though  certainly  in  many  instances  bad  enough, 
especially  that  of  proprictors  whose  lands  are  heavily  burdened 
with  mortgages  and  annuities,  is  not  altogether  so  desperate 
that  one  darc  not  offer  a  few  words  of  hope  and  consolation. 

In  the  ^j'st  place,,  it  is  pretty  évident,  from  what  has  beea 
said,  that  the  data  assumed  cannot,  to  say  the  least,  be  dépend- 
ed  on  as  even  approaching  to  correctness. 

Second.  That  a  steadiness  of  priées,  a  necessary  élément  in 
thèse  calculations,  is  inconsistent  with  expérience.  In*  point  of 
fact,  wheat  has  risen  since  the  estimâtes  in  question  were  pre- 
pared  from  22s.  a  boll  to  30s.,  or  more  than  36  per  cent.  ;  and 
butcher-meat  as  much,  or  more.  A  similar  fluctuation  necea- 
sarily  occurs  in  the  wagcs  of  labour  and  other  outgoings  of  the 
cultivator.  The  data,  therefore,  of  such  calculations,  snould  be 
the  average  prices  and  expenses  of  a  séries  of  years,  and  not  of 
one  year. 

Third,  The  farm  on  which  the  calculations  are  made  is  com« 
land  only,  whereas  four»flfths  of  Great  Britain  are  not  under 
corn  in  any  one  year,  and  much  of  it  never  grows  corn  at  ail. 
Yet  the  inferences  as  to  the  landholder's  income,  and  the  value 
of  land,  are  gênerai,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  particular 
case  of  corn  land.  It  is  true,  that  a  Tiigh  or  low  price  of  corn 
for  a  number  of  years  must  aîSTect  the  prices,  though  not  alwayi 
proportionally,  of  almost  ail  other  kinds  of  land  produce;  but 
before  this  level  be  attained,  the  wages  of  labour,  and  ali  the 
other  expenses  of  farmers,  must  hâve  experienced  a  correspond- 
ing  altération,  or  bave  been  brought  to  their  due  proportion  to 
the  prices  of  produce. 

Now,  I  hâve  to  observe,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  Mr  Scott's 
estimate  does  not  exhibit  such  a  fall  in  the  farmer's  expenses  as 
must  inevitably  happen,  if  his  produce  were  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  at  the  prices  stated,  and  that  in  some  instances 
there  appears  to  be  no  fall  at  ail.  Thus,  the  articles  put  down 
for  smitb,  wright  and  saddler,  under  expenses  of  cultivatioUy  are 
the  same  now  as  during  the  war  ;  an  anomaly  which,  whatever 
may  bè  the  case  for  a  time,  certainly  could  not  continue  to  exist 
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under  a  permanent  réduction  of  wbeat  to  22s.  a  boll,  and  other 
produce  m  proportion.  In  like  manner^  under  tbe  head  of  Capi- 
tal required,  there  is  no  altération  in  the  sums  stated  for  hamess, 
carts,  and  several  other  articles.  It  seems  very  clcar,  that  the 
prices  of  labour  and  implements  mast  correspond  with  the  means 
of  paying  them  ;  and  that,  to  hold  that  the  fnrmer's  reccipts  are 
to  De  diminished  about  one^half,  and  his  paymcnts  to  the  trades- 
men  he  emploj's,  either  not  reduced  at  ail,  or  only  in  a  much 
smaller  proportion,  is  nianifestly  erroneous,  and  must  in  somie 
degree  stultify  the  conclusions  of  your  correspondent.  Nor  is 
it  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  reduc^ 
tion  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The  reason  is,  because  the  low 
prices  of  produce  hâve  bcen  but  teroporary,  and  cannot,  as  that 
gentleman  assumes,  be  permanent. 

As  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  monied  man  and  annuitant 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  landholder  on  the  other,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  your  correspondent  is  in  the  main  correct  ; 
but  then  it  is  but  fair  to  look  at  them  from  a  more  extended 

f)oînt  of  view.  What  was  their  relative  situation  during  the 
ate  wars,  in  the  course  of  which  the  rent  of  land  was  in  many 
instances  treblcd,  and  in  ail  more  than  doubled;  while  the  an- 
nuitant felt  that  his  income  was  depreciated  one  half  or  more  ? 
If  the  income  of  the  latter  now  goes  farther  by  66^  per  cent.,  or 
rather  under  the  présent  réduction  of  the  rate  of  intercî^t,  only  33  J 
per  cent,  (page  170),  than  during  the  whr,  it  would  still  rcquire 
many  years  of  low  prices  to  indemnify  him  for  the  privations 
to  which  he  was  then  subjetted  ;  and  to  bring  the  two  classes  to 
a  State  of  equnlity,  reckoning  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  landholder  would  hâve  to  submit,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  to  his  présent  diminution  of  income. 

With  regard  to  the  Second  Branch  of  your  çorrespondent's 
Remarks,  namely,  the  ^  elFect  of  the  dépression  of  ngricultu- 
rai  producc  upon  the  value  of  capital,  '  I  hâve  little  to  observe. 
To  assume  that  the  rent  and  value  of  land  has  fallen,  or  must 
fall,  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  prices  of  produce,  though 
plausible,  is  not  by  any  means  probable,  even  though  the  fall 
of  prices  should  be  permanent.  My  agricultural  fricnd  tells  me 
that,  supposing  prices  to  be  the  same,  most  of  the  corn  land  of 
Scotland  is  worth  more  rent  than  it  was  in  1792;  bocause,  as  he 
says,  it  has  been  much  improved  since  that  period,  and  at  a 
given  expense  of  labour,  &c.  yields  a  larger  produce.  Whether 
or  no  this  be  the  fact,  I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  détermine  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  land  still  lets  and  sells  for  more  money 
than  it  did  in  1792,  though  prices  were  not  lower  then  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  présent  year. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  tbat  to  make  such  esti- 
mâtes as  those'  of  Mr  Scott,  and  the  calculations  founded  od 
them  by  your  correspondent,  of  real  practical  utility,  the  bettét 
vay  would  hâve  been  not  to  hâve  conâned  them  to  one  year, 
or  rather  to  part  of  a  year,  but  to  bave  taken  the  average  rate 
of  priées  and  expenses  since  the  peace,  and  comparra  thexa 
witn  a  period  of  the  same  duration  during  the  war.  From  this 
comparison,  if  it  had  been  made  with  to^rable  accuracy,  some 
very  useful  views  roight  hâve  been  obtauied  ;  and  then,  your 
ingénions  correspondent's  calculations  would  hâve  rested  upon 
a  secure  basis,  and  presented  conclusions  of  great  importance 
to  the  landed  interest. 

The  présent  distress  of  the  landholders,  I  conceive,  arîses 
mainly  not  so  much  from  the  réduction  of  their  rents  as  from  the 
burdens  to  which  the  property  of  most  of  them  is  subjected— 
such  as  mort^ages,  annuities,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  the  rents 
of  Scotland  nave  fallen  since  the  war  somewhere  between  a 
fourth  and  a  third.  But  call  it  a  third,  and  I  do  not  sec  what 
great  cause  of  complaint  there  is.  A  clear  income  of  lOOOL  a 
year  may  not  go  qui  te  so  far,  though  very  nearly  so,  as  one  of 
1500/.  during  the  war;  but  then,  whatwas  this  person's  income 
in  1792  ?  or,  take  any  farm  rented  at  1500/.  between  1806  and 
1812,  and  now  at  1000/.,  and  go  back  to  its  rent  in  1792,  and 
you  will  find,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  diat  it  was  not  then 
so  much  as  1000/.  by  ôO  per  cent.  The  reason  is,  that  more 
capital  has  been  employed  by  the  tenant,  and  a  belter  System  of 
management  introduced,  of  both  of  which  the  landlord  now 
rcaps  the  bcnefit  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  without  having  incurred 
any  oullay  himself. 

As  to  the  hardships  which  hc  sustains  from  the  burden  of 
debts  and  family  settlements,  they  are  no  doubt  very  great;  but 
they  are  not  like  the  distress  of  the  tcnanlry,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  présent  any  strong  claims  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  pub* 
lie,  far  less  for  remédiai  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Législature. 
Why  should  landowners  be  almost  ail  of  them,  and  always,  in 
debt  ?  Why  should  they  live  above  their  income,  or,  il*  tbet 
hâve  a  family  to  provide  for,  even  up  to  their  income  ?  Is  it 
pride,  or  indolence,  or  incnpacity,  that  prevents  them  from 
looking  into  their  affairs  with  their  own  eyes,  instead  of  employa 
ing  fdctors,  law-agents,  and  land-doctors,  to  attend  to  the  very 
simple  pecuniary  transactions  which  beJong  to  the  management 
of  an  estate  ?  Look  at  the  useful  and  honourable  labours  of 
the  wealthy  merchant  and  manufacturer,  or  of  the  professional 
man,  and  at  the  insipid,  frivolous,  and  worthless  pursuits  in  which 
many  of  our  landowners  spend  their  lives,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
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their  fortunes; — and  say  whcther  their  embarraFsments  do  not 
commonly  proceed  from  their  own  misconduct,  and  whetber 
the  meàns  of  relief  be  not»  generally  speaking,  in  their  0#a 
power. 

P.  R. 

Berwickshire^  2Sih  Jufy,  ISQS. 


FOR  THE  FARMER^d  MAGAZINE* 

Englisk  Pauperîsm  and  Charity. 

(From  Dr  CBAL]n»«*s  Cbrisliaa  and  Cîtîc  Economj  of  Large  Towxis.  No.  XI V.^ 

It  seems  to  hâve  been  littk  adverted  to  in  Scotland,  and,  more 
especially,  by  those  who  hâve  discovered  an  inclination  for  the 
establishment  of  the  English  poor-rate  amongst  us,  that,  after 
ail,  this  lias  not  proved  so  unfaiHng  a  spécifie  for  humàn  want, 
as  to  hâve»  in  the  least,  superscded  the  very  processes  of  charity, 
which  are  resorted  to  in  a  country  where  poor-rate  is  unknown. 
We  shall,  therefore,  before  concluding  thèse  Notes,  lay  before 
the  reader  a  few  of  those  articles  of  iniormation,  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  which  happen  to  be  within  our  reach. 

In  seasons  of  great  distress,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  charitj 
are  found  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  assessment  ;  so 
tbat,  in  oiany  places,  the  begging  is  at  its  highest  where  tfie 
poor-rnteis  at  its  highest,  and  the  year  of  heaviest  expendi* 
ture  by  the  vestry  is  aiso  the  year  of  largest  subscription  in  the 
parish. 

We  hâve  no  other  vonchers  beside  U5,  than  the  notes  of  con- 
versations on  the  spot,  for  the  facts,  that,  upon  occasions  of  thi» 
sort,  there  hâve  been  subscribed,  in  one  year,  at  Leicester,  the 
sum  of  about  2000/.;  at  Bury,  in  Lancashîre,^  from  800/.  t» 
1000/.;  at  Salford,  1000/.;  at  Birmingham,  about  SOOO/.;  at 
Minchinhampton,  upwards  of  200/.;  in  the  small  parishes  of 
Rodborough,  50/.,  and  Woodchester,  between  70/.  and  80/1  ; 
at  Bristol,  from  2000/.  to  3000/.;  at  Wells,  from  150/.  to  200/.  j 
at  Clapham,  300/.;  in  St  George's,  London,  2000/.,  beside  a 
distinct  subscription  of  1800/.,  for  the  united  parishes  of  St 
Georcje  and  St  Giles  ;  at  Westham,  600/.  or  700/.  ;  at  Bocking^ 
300/.;  at  Loughborough,  400/.;  at  Nottingham,  1000/.;  at 
Leeds,  from  2000/.  to  3000/.,  chiefly  for  soup  r  and,  at  New- 
castle,  the  same  sum  for  employment  to  the  poor. 

Thèse  are  given  roundly,  because  given  at  the  time,  on  a 
mère  gênerai  remembrance.    The  one  at  Licicester  is  distmct 
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from  the  great  and  peculîar  subscription  that  took  place  tbere. 
We  bring  thèse  forward  merely  to  show  the  univenality  of  gra- 
tuitous  expédients  for  relief,  in  England,  to  meet  that  stirplas 
distress,  which  their  boasted  poor-rate  either  could  not,  or  did 
not  overtake.  The  sums  now  given  are  only  for  one  year  ;  but  i 
thèse  efforts  are  of  fréquent  récurrence.  It  is  remarkable  that  I 
tlie  largest  subscription  of  thekind  at  Portsea,  was  not  connect- 
ed  with  the  great  transition  from  war  to  peace,  but  arose  out  of 
such  necessities  as  were  gênerai  ail  over  the  neighbourhood.  In 
Portsmouth,  too,  there  has  been  a  subscription  of  from  500/.  to 
GOO/.  ;  and,  without  specifying  them,  they  are  common  at  Gos- 
port,  Halstead,  Mary  le  Bone,  and  Coggeshall,  where  1  was 
told  that  the  subscriptions  are  highest  when  the  poor  rate  is 
highest. 

In  Kendal,  they  hâve  had  large  additional  subscriptions  in 
particular  years.  They  preferred  this  to  an  increase  of  the  rate, 
becausc  it  wouldhave  been  hard  on  thepoorestofthose  whopay 
rate,  and  it  gave  an  opportunîty  of  larger  charity  to  those  wfaose 
wealth  exceeded  the  measure  of  their  leviable  property.  In 
1800-1,  there  was  subscribed  732/.;  in  1809,  400/.;  and  in 
1817,  400/.  The  subscription  for  the  Lying- in  charity  is  43/., 
and  for  the  sîck  poor,  by  a  female  society,  82/.  The  latter  at- 
tend to  ail,  whether  légal  résidents  or  not,  and  whether  on  the 
poor-rate  or  not.  In  the  years  of  extraordinary  subscription 
for  indigence,  there  was  also  a  great  increase  of  poor-rate^  and 
a  permanent  increase  of  pauperism  afterwards. 

The  information  that  follows  is  more  précise,  and  is  taken 
either  from  written  or  printed  documents  which  happen  to  be 
with  in  our  reach. 

*'  In  Leicester,  the  greatest  subscription  for  the  poor,  in  one 
year,  was  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  where  a  subscription  was 
madè  amounting  to  2130/.  8s.  9d.,  of  which  the  sum  of  763/.  8s. 
was  raised  by  an  association  of  ladies,  and  consisted  of  subscrip- 
tions from  ladies  alone,  â  committce  of  whom  distributed  it  m 
articles  of  clothing,  I  believe,  entirely  ;  the  remaining  1,367/. 
Os.  9d.  was  distrjbuted  in  provisions,  the  whole  co  ail  theparishcs 
in  Leicebter  indiscriminately.  " 

"  The  subscriptions  made  for  the  reliefof  the  nécessitons  poor 
in  Manchester,  during  the  winter  of  1816-17,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of6810/.  10s.  7d.  " 

"  The  largest  sum  ever  raised  in  the  town  of  Stockport  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  is  about  500/. 

**  There  was  a  great  deal  of  begging  around  us,  (at  Darlas- 
ton)  wlien  times  were  at  the  worst,  when  the  improvident  part 
of  the  population  of  the  most  distrcssed  parishes,  were  scatter- 
ed  over  the  adjoining  country,  to  the  distance  of  many  miiéi.'*^ 
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^*  Amoant  of  Toluntaiy  subscriptions  for  the  relief  ofthepoor 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  the  whole  expended  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  ISl?»  600/.;  1820,  832/.; 
1821,  for  coals,  28/.;  1822,  forcoals,  24/." 

The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Benevo- 
lent  Society  at  Westham,  from  October  1819,  to  October 
1821  :— 

^*  The  poor  of  the  parish,  however,  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  committee  hâve  to  lament  their  inabilily  to  afford  reHef  in 
▼eiT  many  cases  of  urgent  distress.  They  therefore  feel  corn- 
pelfed  to  press  upOn  their  benevolent  neignbours  the  sreat  ad- 
vantage  which  would  resuit  from  a  more  enlarged  and  général 
subscription,  and  the  expérience  of  four  years  enables  tneiù  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  bénéficiai  tendency  of  the  plan  ; 
which  affords  an  opportunitv  to  relieve  the  really  necessî- 
tous,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  it  more  easy  to  detect 
imposition,  and  discoorage  the  System  of  begging  from  dooi^  to 
door.  " 

Where  hath  been  the  efBcacy  of  a  poor-rate^  if  the  call  upon 
the  benevolent  remains  as  urgent,  as  we  findinother  places 
where  no  poor-rate  is  in  opération  ? 

**  The  foUowing  are  the  particulars  of  the  sums  raised  at 
Liyerpool,  by  voluntary  contribution,  at  two  dilBêrent  periods, 
for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  They  were  consider- 
ed,  in  both  instances,  the  resuit  of  a  stagnation  of  trade^  which 
threw  a  number  of  laîbourers  and  others  ont  of  employ,  and  of 
yery  severe  weather. 

*^  Total  Receipts,  between  December  1816,  and 

March  1817,            -            -             -  L.6914    4    0 

Expended  in  Mattresses,  given  after 
being  first  legibly  inscribed, .  to 

prevent  their  misappropriation,  L.229  10  0 

In  Potatoes  and  Herruigs,  given      1040  11  0 

Bread,                                 do.           1720     1  0 

Between  January  and  September, 
loss  by  çift8,and  sale  ofSoupbelow 

Costpnce,            -            -            5120    4  0 

Sundries,              -             -                446    Ô  0 

L.8556    6   0 


Balance^      L.S57  18  0 
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*^  Reccipts  from  January  1820  to  April)  including 

Balance  of  former  contributions,         -  L*  1841    4   4 

Expended  from  21  st  January  to28th 
Aprîl  ]  S20,  in  Soup,  sold  at  re- 
duced  priées,  -         •  L.629     5     S 

From  22d  January  to  21stMarch 

1821,  in  do.         -  -  -    220     9     2 

Invested  in  government  securities,    1000    0    0 

-^ L.1849  14  5 

^^  In  this  perlod  there  were  280,336  quarts  sold  at  ^d.  per 
quart.  " 

The  following  évidence,  that  after  ail  whicb  the  poor*rate 
does,  it  still  leaves  much  to  be  done,  (as  much,  we  think,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  poor-rate),  is  taken  from  an  account  of  the 
Worcester  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  in  the  year 
1819.  There  may  also  be  seen  from  it,  how  the  poor-rate  may 
faii  of  its  endeavours  to  overtake  the  growing  distress  of  a  counr 
try,  by  at  length  reaching  its  limit. 

'<  At  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  labourlng  poor  of  this 
country,  in  many  instances,  totally  deprived  of  their  accustom- 
ed  means  of  support,  were  entirely  dépendent  upon  parochial 
relief  for  subsîstence,  whiist,  in  others,  they  were  either  re- 
strîctcd  to  a  smali  portion  of  work  in  the  week,  or  their  wages 
were  so  materially  reduced,  as  to  render  their  utmost  exertions 
inadéquate  to  procure  even  a  scanty  supplyof  the  cheapest  ne* 
cessaries  of  life  :  hence  then,  poor-rates  progressively  increas- 
ed,  till,  in  many  places,  they  became  absolutely  insupportable, 
and  no  longer  commensurate  to  the  demands  upon  them.  Lo* 
cal  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  were  resorted  to, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  public,  on  thèse  occasions,  was  emi- 
nently  displayed  ;  but  as  the  nianufacturers,  and  persons  in  the 
middle  walks  of  life,  were  themselves  involved  deoply  in  the 
difficulties  of  the  times,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  thèse  re- 
sources  would  be  sufficiently  ample,  in  parts  where  the  calls  for 
assistance  were  the  most  urgent. 

<<  To  meet  this  deficiency,  a  society  was  formed  in  London, 
open  to  the  bounty  of  the  opulent  in  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor 
in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts:  to  thèse  dis- 
tricts large  sums  were  occasionally  remitted,  as  their  ncccs- 
sities,  on  strict  and  judicions  investigation,  appeared  to  re- 
quire.  " 

At  Worcester,  it  is  said,  that  ^^  the  expectation  of  a  large 
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subscription  was  not  sangaine" — *^the  ordinary  calls  on  the 
public  being  heavy.  "  But  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  tbat  work- 
men  wfao  were  in  employ  ^^  vied  with  each  otber  in  their  eon-» 
iributions  to  the  gênerai  fund  ;  and  the  domestic  servants  in  se- 
veral  familles,  who  were  themselves  Etrangers  to  the  prevailing 
distress,  manifested  a  commendable  disposition  to  relieve  those, 
who  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  commisération.  By  thèse  ac-* 
cumulated  means,  the  committee  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
the  sum  of  2Sd3/«  13s.  placed  at  their  disposai/' 

Who  does  not  see,  on  the.  one  hand,  that  the  poor-ratet 
which  formed  by  far  the  heaviest  of  the  ordinary  calls,  tended 
to  restrain  the  subscription  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that,  in  spiie  of 
poor*rate,  and  therefore  mucb  more  -  in  its  absence,  there  is  a 
prompt  and  a  powerful  sympathy  for  ail  actual  distress,  felt  by 
workmen,  and  servants,  and  the  very  humblest  of  socie^,  which^ 
in  itself,  is  a  better  guarantee  for  a  nation  beins  conauçted  in 
safety,  even  through  the  darkest  seasons  of  vicissitude  and  suf* 
fering  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  ? 

This  sum  was  expended  cniefly  on  Coals  and  Soup^  the  pré- 
paration of  which  latter  article  will  be  deemed  a  curiosity  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom« 

The  following  is  the  receipt  for  1650  quarts»  being  the  largest 
of  the  daily  distributions  s— 

ïhs.  oz.  tbs.  ùst. 


Beef, 

360 

0 

Fafsnips,        *        * 

W 

0 

Peas, 

244 

0 

Sait,      -        -        . 

28 

0 

Scotch  Barley,     - 

92 

0 

Pepper^          -        * 

2 

0 

Rice, 

56 

0 

Celery,           -        * 

24 

0 

Onions,      «         • 

56 

0 

Powdered  Ginger, 

a 

9 

jL^eeKs,        •         • 

22 

0 

Flour  of  Mustard» 

0 

9 

Garrots, 

26 

0 

Dried  Mint, 

0 

6 

The  Scottish  reader  will  be  spmewhat  surprised  at  the  mani* 
fold  ingrédients  of  a  composition  dealt  out  in  public  charity» 
and,  perhaps  too,  a  little  amused  with  the  statement,  that  *'  a 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  soup  was 
held  by  the  poor,  cannot  be  adduced,  than  the  circumstancè 
nientioned  in  the  Report,  that  although  the  summer  was  con<^ 
siderably  advanced,  the  demand  for  it  was  greater  the  last  day 
than  on  any  preceding  one.  " 

Doubtless,  the  quahty  of  the  soup  is  perfectly  suflScient  to  ac- 
count  for  the  applications  being  so  well  kept  up;  but  what  we 
should  fear  is,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  any  gra* 
tnitou»  ministration  whatever. 

X2 
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It  is  a  great  mîstake,  however,  to  snppose  that  the  surplus  of 
distressy  over  and  above  what  the  poor-rate  provides  for  in  Eng«- 
land,  is  only  occasional,  and  created,  for  short  and  recurring 
pei^iods,  by  some  political  or  commercial  change  in  the  circum« 
stances  of  the  country.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  constant  surplus» 
which  we  verily  believe  to  be  as  large  as  the  whole  would  bave 
been  without  any  légal  charity  at  ail.  There  is  a  certain  por^ 
tion  of  the  face  of  English  society  taken  up  by  pauperism — and, 
beyond  its  margin,  there  is  a  belt,  and  a  yery  broad  and  ex- 
tended  one  too,  that  is  occupied  by  sufFering  still  unrelieyed— 
and  this  is  the  ground  on  which  private  and  free  benevolence  hai 
to  expatiate*  In  other  countries,  there  is  no  space  corresponding 
to  that  which  exists  within  this  margin  ;  and  there,  too^  there 
îs  unrelieved  suffering.  But  we  imagine,  that  there  is  not  a  well- 
habited,  or  awell-educated  people  in  Europe,  where  the  whole  of 
this  suffering  put  together  is  not  less  in  tne  amount,  than  that 
which  occupies  the  outfield  of  wretchedness,  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  légal  charity  hâve  not  extended  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  poor- rate  of  England  has  left  her  more  to  do^  and 
that,  too,  after  abridging  both  her  means  and  her  inclination  for 
the  doing  of  it. 

The  foUowing  we  deem  a  very  interesting  survey  along  the 
margin  of  pauperism,  almost  with  one  foot  upon  this  margin; 
and  another  without  it.  It  is  when  so  employée,  that  one  finds 
the  best  materials  on  which  to  judge  of  the  real  efiicacy  of  ft 
poor-rate.  The  extract  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  by  Mr  Rnt- 
ter  of  Shaftesbury,  entitled  <<  A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Poor,  "  &c 
of  that  town. 

*'  As  the  récital  of  individual  cases  of  distress  would  be  te» 
dious,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  needful,  we  shall 
confine  our  description  to  the  visits  recently  paid  by  some  in* 
habitants  of  this  town,  to  two  large  houses  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber  of  poor  familles  and  individuals.  The  rent  of  both  thèse 
houses  is  paid  from  the  parish  funds,  and  they  may  be  ccxisider* 
ed,  in  some  measure,  as  the  existing  poor- houses. 

**  In  one  of  thèse  houses,  No.  1.  is  an  upstairs  room,  inbalût- 
ed  by  a  woman  eighty-four  years  of  âge,  bed-ridden  and  al* 
most  blind,  and  who  receives  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
week  from  the  parish.  The  gênerai  appearance  of  this  room 
is  wretched,  and  the  floor  and  staircase  are  falling  in»  No»  S. 
A  tolerably  décent  room,  with  good  floor  but  bad  ceiling,  inba^ 
bited  by  a  man  and  wife  and  one  child,  who  receive  no  parish 
pay.  No.  3.  A  double  garret,  not  inhabited;  window  out« 
Bcarcely  any  flooring,  and  that  little  falling  in  ;  the  rain  comea 
in  through  the  naked  tiles,  upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  room  be* 
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low.  No.  4.  A  unall  room  np  sUirs,  oompletely  in  rniné,  not 
inhabited,  but  a  nuisance  to  thbee  belovir.  No  5.  In  a  little 
better  condition  than  most  of  the  othen,  inbabited  by  a  man  and 
wife  and  five  children,  who  receiYe  no  pay  from  the  parish.  No» 
6.  On  the  ffround  âoor,  a  room  tolerably  Gomfortabie^  inhabité 
ed  by  a  widow  and  two  chiidren,  who  receive  no  parish.  pay. 
No.  7.  By  far  the  most  comfortable  room  in  the  house^  inha» 
bited  by  a  husband  and  wife  and  eight  chiidren.  No.  8.  A  mw 
aerable  bole^  with  part  of  the  floor  ndling  into  a  common  sewer» 
inhabited  by  two  women  and  a  girl,  who  are  neariy  naked,  and 
much  emaciated  ;  they  hâve  no  beddiag)  and  only  ope  blanket 
to  Gover  them  ;  their  gênerai  state  was  excessively  wretched  and 
revolting. 

<<  On  the  whole^  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  was  marlc^ 
ed  by  extrême  porerty  and  filth,  and  the  place-  has  long  beea 
notorious  as  a  scène  of  ffreat  wickedness.  The  premises  were 
al  most  entirely  untenantable,  and  require  a  thorongh  repair;  and 
the  yard  was  filthy  beyond  expression. 

^*  The  visit  to  the  other  house  may  be  thus  described.  We 
ascended  an  insecure  staircase,  to  a  room,  which»  finr  the  sake 
of  dictinction,  we  shall  call  No.  1.  inhabited  by  a  man  and 
wife  and  daugbter,  and  two  others,  who  were  much  distressed 
for  want  of  food  and  firing  in  the  winter,  but  received  no  parish 
pay.  We  pcrceived  three  bedsteadi  in  the  same  apartment, 
covered  with  ragf^ed  great*coat8  instead  of  blankets  ;  the  roof 
was  opcn  to  the  tiles^  and  every  part  hung  with  cobwebs,  and 
darkened  by  smoke.  This  description  was  pretty  fuUy  borne 
eut  by  our  after  observation,  and  would  be  correct  if  appiied  to 
the  other  apartments;  but  assomeshadeof  difièrence  existcd,  we 
prefer  giving  our  observations  as  we  proceeded.  No.  2.  A 
small  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  aoout  eight  feet  by  ten, 
inhabited  by  a  man  and  wife  and  four  chiidren,  who  hâve  only 
one  bcd  in  a  small  room  adjoining.  No.  S.  Upstairsy  ceiling 
opcn  to  the  rafters,  one  misérable  bedstead,  scarcely  any  bed 
or  covering,  inhabited  by  a  widow  and  five  young  chiidren,  and 
by  a  man  and  wife,  ail  in  one  room  !  The  chilaren  are  almost 
nakcd,  never  taste  any  animal  food,  and  were  much  distressed 
in  the  winter.  No.  4.  A  misérable  upstairs  room,  with  a  partial- 
]}'  stopped  hole  through  the  wall,  just  opposite  an  ill-covered 
bedstead,  inhabited  by  a  man  and  wife  and  child,  which  ap- 
peared  almost  starved  ;  they  receive  two  shillings  per  week  from 
tlie  parish,  and  live  upon  one  meal  of  potatoes  per  day.  No. 
5.  A  small  misérable  smoky  room,  inhabited  by  a  man  and  wife, 
the  former  sixty-eight,  and  the  latter  eighty-three  years  of  âge  ; 
no  sacking  to  the  bedstead,  and  potatoes  once  a  day.    No.  6* 
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On  tbe  gronhd  floor,  îs  inhabited  hj  a  man  and  wife»  a  wm  a» 
bout  fourteen,  and  a  yonng  child.  The  mother  and  child  ap» 
pear  extremely  ill  ;  the  bed  on  wfaich  tbey  sleep  bas  ropei  in* 
fltead  of  sacking,  and  the  lad  sleeps  on  the  bare  floor  ;  tbey  r^ 
ceive  one  fihillînff  a  week.  No.  ?•  Is  one  shade  more  comfortp 
able;  inhabited  oy  a  man  and  wife  and  five  chiidren,  two  ii 
-whom  baye  the  hooping-cough  and  no  attendante  ;  tbey  receive 
no  parieh  pay.  No.  8.  A  small  room  upstairs  wUh  a  cleanjloor: 
jtbe  rain  comes  in  throueh  the  bare  tiles,  and  there  is  only  one 
bed  for  the  mother  and  ner  grown  son  !  Such  are  the  scènes 
which  inquiry  and  personal  inspection  bave  opened  to  our 
▼iew. 

*^  It  may  perbaps  be  almost  nnnecessary  to  remark,  that  it  is 
only  in  récent  times,  that  thèse  buildings  and  their  inhabitants 
bave  fallen  into  this  extrême  state  of  decay  and  misery,  arising 
from  various  gênerai  and  local  causes.  Amongst  thèse  may  l^ 
enumerated,  the  want  of  adéquate  employment»— tbe  bigh 
price  of  provisions, — the  présent  law  of  settlement,— 4he  in- 
creased  depravity  both  of  individuals  and  families,-— and  the  mo» 
rai  impossibility  of  régulation  by  any  (dher  meam  than  a  radical 
change  of  System.  '* 

Mr  Thomas  Richardson  of  Bristol,  the  friend  and  intimate 
of  the  benevolcnt  Reynolds,  will  forgive  me  for  adverting  to  tbe 
very  important  testimony  upon  this  subject,  wherewitb  ne  bas 
kindly  iavoured  me  in  a  récent  communication.  It  relates  to 
those  families  who  are  hovering  around  the  margin  of  paupo^ 
ism,  without  having  entered  it. 

*'  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  astonishment,  how  so  many  fa^ 
milies  who  are  suffering  the  greatest  privations,  owing  to  the 
want  of  employment,  or  to  extrême  low  wages,  and  ofcen  from 
their  chief  support  being  laid  aside  by  sickness,  many  of  nvhom 
fumish  a  picturc  of  wretchedness  of  which  no  one  can  fumish 
an  adéquate  conception,  but  those  who  bave  been  spectators;  I 
aay,  it  is  wonderful  how  such  families  can  bear  up  under  such 
burdens,  and  can  forbear  from  making  applications  to  their 
parishes  for  relief.  It  is  to  this  spirit  of  independence  that  we 
are  alone  to  attribute,  that  our  parochial  rates  bave  not  grown 
more  rapidly  than  they  bave  done,  amidst  causes  so  powerfully 
operating.  Instead  of  its  being  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
poor-rates  should  bave  attained  their  présent  amount,  it  is  to  me 
much  more  so,  that  pauperism  should  not  hnve  extended  its 
balcful  influence  very  far  beyond  iîs  présent  enlarged  bounds. 
I  will  advert  to  your  remark  respecting  the  extent  of  the  sur- 
plus of  unrclieved  poverty  :  I  bave  no  doubt  but  that  this  sur- 
plus always  marches  abead  of  whatsoever  relief  is  afforded  ;  and 
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I  think  we  seethis  in  Bristol,  where,  I  believe,  it  is  genérally 
admitted  tbat  tbe  amount  of  the  various  8umS|  raised  for  tbe 
Infirmary,  Dispensary,  &c*  together  with  what  is  contributed  to 
various  public  objects,  and  given  in  private  benevolence,  ex- 
ceeds  the  amount  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper 
poor.  " 

So  truly  it  has  been  said,  tbat  the  poor-rate  of  England  ha» 
not  Icssened  the  misery  of  its  people,  but  only  transferred  it, 
and  that,  too,  aftcr  having  gone  îar  to  exhaust  the  means,  and 
to  deaden  the  spirit,  of  benevolence» 


■•T- 
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T/ioughts  on  some  Svbjects  qfPolUical  Economy. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  agriculture 
in  the  interior  part  of  a  country,  is  the  want  of  easy  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  coast.  Would  not  this  obstacle  be  re- 
moved,  if  we  could  produce  a  constant  stream  of  émigration  (as 
between  Savoy  and  Paris)  from  tlie  interior  to  the  frontier,  or, 
inore  generally,  between  those  parts  of  the  world  that  are  less 
accessible  to  commerce,  and  those  that  are  more  accessible  ? 
Emigration  would  encourage  population,  as  exportation  en- 
courages production  ;  and  population  would  encourage  agricul- 
tural  industry  and  improvcment,  by  increasing  the  oemand  for 
its  produce.  Apply  this  principle  to  tbe  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  of  Africa,  of  South  America, — in  short,  to  every  coun- 
try  in  whicb  commercial  communication  is  expensive  or  bazard- 
ons. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  alwajrs  possible  so  to  change  the 
habits  of  a  people,  as  to  produce  a  sujjficient  circulation  of  la- 
bour from  the  places  where  the  supply  of  labour  is  above  the 
demand,  to  the  places  where  the  demand  is  above  the  supply. 

<  Nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  more  évident  than  the 

<  extrême  difiiculty  with  which  habits  are  changed.  '  {Malthus.) 
Even  when  the  spirit  of  émigration  is  snfficieniliy  excited^  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  regtdate  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  cx'^ 
ccsiive  ;  and  much  temporary  evil  may,  and  probably  wilT,  be 
produced  by  excessive  émigration  to  places  wnere  there  is  not 
a  sufHcient  demand  for  labour.  But  the  miscbiefsproduced  by 
excessive  émigration  can  only  be  temporary.  The  spirit  of 
émigration  wili  be  çheckcd  py  disappointment,  and  gradually 
modcrated  by  expérience.   And  thit»  expérience  may.l^e  rend^rf- 
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ed  more  efièctnal,  hy  wbatever  ehber  pnmiotas  the  acGnmaI«» 
tion,  or  facilitâtes  the  circulation  of  knowledge.  An  aasodik 
tion  oF  benerolent  men  migbt  be  formed,  for  the  purpoee  of 
coUecting  and  disseminating  such  information  as  would  be  use- 
ful  to  emigrants.  *  IF  the  mischiefs  oF  émigration  cannot  in 
this  way  heprevented^  they  must  be  repaired  bv  a  great  increase 
oF  charity  (I  mean  oF  course  voluntary  charihr)  towards  the  sut 
ferers.  Charity  is  in  Political  Ec(»iomy,  what  cordials  are  in 
roedicine.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  it  may  be  hurtful,  thoogh 
less  frequently,  perhaps,  and  in  a  less  degree^  than  is  usuafiy 
supposée! ;  but,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  it  is  absolutelyne* 
cessary,  and  likely  to  be  more  effectuai  and  less  injurious,  ir  ap- 
plied  early.  If  the  work  oF  benevolencc  is  too  long  delayed,  the 
spirit  of  tne  labourer  sinks  ;  the  vis  medicatrix  reiptMiae  loses 
its  power  ;  the  political  disease  becomes  chronic^  and  its  cure  it 
more  difficult  and  uncertain.  f 

The  partial  evils  produced  by  ail  political  improvements  ex- 
ercise and  thereby  improve  the  patience  oF  those  who  sufier,  and 
the  beneoolence  oï  those  who  are  able  to  relieve  them.  They 
are  a  part  oFthat  System  by  which  the  moral  providence  oF  God 
is  accommodated  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  to  its  original  im- 
perfections, and  to  its  aspiring  tendencies.  X  And  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  désirable  that  any  part  of  this  System  should  be 
altered  by  human  policy. 

The  decay  of  ola  English  hospitality  seems  to  hâve  been  one 
of  the  causes  that  produced  the  poor  laws.     The  transition  was 


*  *  A  habit  of  émigration  in  a  particular  parish  will  not  only  de» 
'  pend  on  situation,  but  probably  often  on  accident.  I  ha?e  little 
<  doubt  that  three  or  four  very  successful  émigrations  hâve  frequent- 
*  \y  given  a  spirit  of  enterprise  to  a  whole  village  ;  and  three  or 
^  mur  unsuccessful  ones  an  opposite  spirit*  '  (Malthus  on  Population, 
Booh  IL  Chap.  5.)  The  accumulation  and  circulation  of  knowledge 
must,  therefore,  promote  the  circulation  of  labour  and  capital,  by 
lessening  the  number  of  disappointments.  It  both  excites  and  di- 
rects émigration  and  enterprise.  The  ignorance  of  those  that  emi- 
grate  to  Canada  is  strongly  stated  in  Howison's  sketches  of  that 
country.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  hâve  no  right  to  punish  crimea, 
while  we  thus  neglect  the  means  of  preventing  them. 

f  See  the  poem  entitled  *  Last  of  the  Flock,  '  in  Wordsworth's 
Lyrical  Ballads. 

%  Or  to  what  Pascal  calls  the  meanness  or  mixery^  and  the  dignitj^ 
or  happiness  of  human  nature.  This  sublime  doctrine  of  philosophy 
or  religion  ought  on  no  account  to  be  overlooked  in  Political  Eco* 
nomy,  because  it  affords  the  only  solution  of  many  of  the  difficuitîea 
that  occur  in  that  science. 
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too  nidden  from  ibe  féodal  to  the  commercial  System.  The  de» 
crease  of  hospitality  required  a  proportional  increase»  bath  in 
the  habit  of  industty,  and  in  the  means  of  empUn^ment,  And,  as 
the  increase  of  industry  and  employment  could  not  be  other- 
ivise  than  graduai,  the  decrease  of  hospitality  ought  to  bave 
been  equalTy  slow*  The  sudden  transition  from  the  feudal  to 
the  commercial  system,  seems  to  bave  proceeded  in  a  grenat 
measure  from  the  harsh  policy  of  Henry  VII.,  and  from  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  bis  successor.  If  the  selfiih* 
ness  or  violence  of  thèse  two  kings  produced  the  system  of  poor 
laws,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudors  bas  far 
exceeded,  in  its  mischievous  conséquences,  the  errors  of  the 
Stnarts. 

Mandeville  bas  written  an  arousing,  and  not  altogether  unin- 
structive  book,  to  prove  that  '  private  vices  are  public  benefits*' 
I  think  that  a  great  deal  might  be  said  in  lavour  of  the  oppo- 
site proposition  (that  private  virtues,  &c.),  and  that  a  clear  aiid 
complète  statement  of  ail  the  particular  truths  comprehended 
in  it,  would  solve  ail  the  diffîculties  that  occur  in  Folitical 
Economy.  Almost  ail  commercial  evils  may  be  traced  back  to 
those  private  vices  that  produce  mutual  distrust  and  aliénation 
between  the  labourer  and  the  master,  or  at  least  thèse  evils 
might  be  repaired  by  means  of  the  opposite  virtues.  If  the  la* 
bourer  were  more  honest,  and  the  master  more  generousf  and 
candid,  thcre  would  of  course  be  more  confidence  between  them  ; 
and  whenever  capital  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  it  would 
be  lent  to  the  labourer,  whose  industry  must  be  deprived  of  em* 
ployment  at  the  same  time«  The  same  causes  that  lessen  the 
means  of  employing  capital,  lessen  also  the  employment  for  la- 
bour ;  and  the  labourer  is  compelled  to  borrow,  at  the  time  when 
the  master  is  not  able  to  lend.  By  thèse  loans,  the  intercsts  of 
the  labourer  and  of  the  master  would  be  as  much  identilied  as 
those  of  tlie  farmer  and  the  landlord.  *  The  moral  and  social 
affections  of  both  the  parties  would  be  excited  and  cultivai  ed,  in 
the  one  by  the  plcasure  of  doing  good,  in  the  other,  by  the 
pleasure  of  gratitude  for  good  received;  and  the  country^  after 
passing  through  a  period  of  depressed  commerce,  would  bave 

*  Yet  the  liberality  of  landlords  towards  tenants  is  not  so  com* 
mon  a  virtue  as  one  would  expect,  from  the  identity  of  interest.  A 
fall  in  the  priées  of  land-produce  is  not  instantly  followed  by  a  pro« 
portional  fall  of  rents.  When  a  good  horse  becomes  lame,  we  Jet 
him  rest  till  he  is  cured,  and  do  not  take  from  him  the  quaiiUty  of 
food  that  is  good  for  him.  Why  are  we  not  as  just  towards  a  good 
tenant,  who,  by  events  which  he  could  not  controul,  becomos  truly 
unable  to  pay  lus  rent  ? 
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gained  more  in  moral  hapfnness  thàn  she  would  bavé  lest  in 
phy&ical  happiness.  *  Such  effecU  would  necessarily  foliow, 
provided  the  labourer  toere  to  beeome  more  honest,  and  the  masier 
more  generous.  And,  if  this  moral  improvement  could  be  pro- 
doced  in  either  of  the  parties,  I  think  that  it  would  naturally 
ex  tend  itseif  to  the  other.  If  the  lal)ourer  were  more  hone«Cy 
the  master  would  beeome  more  confiding;  and  if  the  master 
were  more  confiding,  the  labourer  would  soon  beeome  more 
honest.  f 

Thèse  loans  to  the  unemployed  labonrers  ought  either  to  be 
wkhout  interest,  or  with  very  low  interest,  in  order  that  the 
labourer  may  be  placed  under  obligations.  And  the  légal  pe» 
nalties  of  insolvency  ought  not  to  oe  enforced.  Thèse  obliga- 
•licns  will  enable  the  master  to  ifi/luence  the  labourer;  and  Âis 
influence  is  the  great  '  préventive  check  '  to  profligacy  and 
pauperism — *  the  cheap  defence  of  nadons.  '     {Burke,) 

The  debts  which  an  honest  and  frugal  labourer  is  obliged  to 
con tract  in  a  lime  of  commercial  distress,  will  produce  no  per^ 
tnanait  dépression  in  his  circumstances.  During  the  interval 
between  the  rcturn  of  his  employment  and  the  payment  of  his 
debt,  population  will  be  checked  (for  the  labourer,  if  honest 
and  prudent,  will  not  mnrry  till  the  debt  is  discharged)  ;  and  the 
check  given  to  population  will  either  lessen  the  supply  and  raise 
the  price  of  labour,  or  it  will  lessen  the  demand  and  lower  the 
prîceoffood.  The  relative  value  of  labour  will,  therefore^  be 
raiscd  in  exact  proporlion  to  the  debt  which  the  labourer  bas 
bcen  obliged  to  con  tract.  And  the  means  of  paying  that  debt 
will  itius  be  secured.  If  the  money  price  of  labour  does  not 
rise,  the  labourer  must  consume  either  less  food,  or  less  of  the 
other  commodities  that  are  necessary  or  habituai  to  him.  The 
price  nf  food  or  of  thèse  commodities,  therefore,  willfall;  and 
the  relative  value  of  labour  will  rise. 

*  Commercial  evil  would  thus  be  transmitted,  as  by  a  sort  of  al- 
chemy.  into  moral  good,  which  would  produce  political  good.  This  is 
the  true  Utopia.  Utopian  Systems,  like  those  of  Mr  Owen,  which  bave 
for  their  object  the  exclusion,  and  not  the  improvement,  of  physical 
evil,  are  derived  from  a  false  and  base  estimate  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  They  tend  to  limit  his  hope,  and  consequently  his 
attainraents,  in  one  way,  much  more  than  they  enlarge  them  in  ano- 
ther.  X  like  the  benevolence  of  Mr  Owen;  but  I  think  that  be 
is  in  a  great  error,  and  that  his  projects  would  be  injurions,  even 
though  they  were  practicable. 

t  '  C'est  impossible,  dites-vous  ;  avant  que  les  ballons  fussent  in- 
^  ventés,  on  disait  de  même  :  Il  est  impossible  que  l'homme  fran- 
'  chis«u  l'espace  des  airs.  '—Petit  volume,  pp.  9S-4;. 
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A  &11  in  tbe  rate  of  profit  cannot  injure  either  tbe 
or  the  labourer,  prairided  it  is  universel  and  equal.    1 
inflicted  by  an  universal  réduction  both  of  profits  ai 
will  be  repaired  by  an  universal  fall  inrthe  price  of  con 
ir  the  price  of  commodities  does  not  fall  universally 
ly,  I  shouid  suspect  that  it  must  be  owing  to  a  virtna 
qf  taxation^  produced  by  the  increased  value  of  tbe  c 
currency.  *     I  cannot  at  présent  discover  any  otber  < 
quate  to  the  production  of  such  an  efièct.     And  I 
obliged  to  any  other  person,  who  would  point  out  suc 
and  thus  give  me  the  means  of  correcting  what  is  wrong 
plying  what  is  defectivc,  in  my  theory*     '  The  harves 
<  but  the  labourers  are  few.  '     Tbere  are  valuable 
Political  Economy  which  I  will  never  be  ablci  with< 
^nce»  to  discover. 


FOR  THE  FARM£R*S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Expediency  ofReducing  the  Légal  Rate  qf  ^ 

[From  *'  DcfcDce  of  thç  Usuiy  Lawt."     By  Robket  Hanvay.    £ 

<<  Law;s  to  regulate  interest  are  indispensable  to  tl 
str.itîon  of  justice. 

*'  For,  first,  it  is  admitted  by  such  of  the  opponen 
laws  as  hâve  possessed  any  learning  or  knowledge  o 
ject,  and  is  indced  (évident  to  cotnmon  sensé,  that  wh 
parties  hâve  not  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  by  a^reemei 
must  of  necessity  détermine  what  the  rate  shail  be* 

*^  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  be  foum 
and  ignorant  as  to  main  tain,  that  the  rate  had  bettei 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judge,  than  determined  by  st 
is  stable,  clear,  and  known. 

*^  But  the  omission  of  parties  to  fix  the  rate  is  in< 
ail  contracts  whatsoever,  even  to  loans,  and  in  other  ti 
of  life  must  be  of  fréquent,  nay,  of  daily  and  hou 
rencc,  as  expérience  proves  ;  for  in  the  varions  and  r 
affairs  of  life,  whocan  foresee,  anticipate,  and  prepan 
possible  event  ? 

*  If  the  price  of  any  commodity  falls,  the  value  of  cui 
rise  in  a  certain  dcgree  ;  and  if  there  is  no  réduction  in  t 
amount  of  the  taxes,  there  must  be  a  proportional  rine  i 
value. 
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<<  Thus  ftr,  then,  the  law  is  designed  to  supply  an  impeiv 
fection  of  the  understanding  itself. 

<'  Second,  It  is  admiited  by  the  two  most  enlightened  uppc^ 
nents  of  the  Usury  Laws,  by  Vasco  in  Italy,  and  Meyer  m 
Holland,  that  usury,  which  they  define  to  be  an  exorbitant  pro- 
fit exacted  for  a  loan,  must  of  necessity  be  restrained  by  law» 
and  that  to  confine  it  within  bounds  is  an  indispensable  duty  of 
the  law.  In  the  words  of  Meyer,  ^  But  politioal  means  are  not 
^  enough, — some  juridical  means  are  necessary,  to  prevent 
^  the  abuses  that  could  be  made  of  the  want  or  weakness  of  ixN 
^  dividuals.'  Yet  even  thèse  .enlightened  men  could  invent  no 
fitter  means  of  accomplishing  their  object,  than  by  leaTÎne  n- 
8ury  to  be  corrected  by  courts  of  law,  regulating  their  décisions 
by  maxims  of  equity  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  eacb  case; 
which  is  ail  one  as  to  propose  that  a  known  and  certain  rule  by 
etatute  shall  be  abolishcd,  and  the  matter  left  to  the  arbitrium 
or  equity  of  the  judge,  which  a  noble  chancelier  bas  told  ns, 
'  is  the  law  of  tyrants,  is  always  unknown,  is  différent  in  diC- 

*  ferent  men,  and  dépends  upon  constitution,  temper,  and  pas- 

*  sion  ;  in  the  best,  it  is  oftentimes  caprice,  and  in  the  worst, 

<  'tis  ail  the  vice,  the  folly,  and  the  meanness  to  which  hunum 

*  nature  is  liable.  ' 

^*  But  the  effects  of  leaving  usury  to  be  restrained  by  equi- 
ty, îs  not  matler  of  opinion,  but  of^^  history. 

^'  This  was  tried  in  Italy,  and  the  conséquences  were^  end» 
less  lawsuits,  expensive  proofs,  exposure  of  the  secrets  and  pro- 
fits of  particular  trades,  and  of  the  afiairs  and  circumstances  of 
private  men,  until  the  courts  were  compelled  to  fix  rules  for 
themselves,  afterwards  confirmed  by  declaratory  laws.  Yet,  if 
this  attempt  failed  in  states  where  the  nobles  and  gentry  were 
merchants,  and  moncy  so  plenty  and  universally  difiîisedy-— 
what  could  be  hoped  from  it  in  a  vast  extensive  empire  ? 

'^  In  proof  of  which,  I  refer  the  learned  reader  to  the  déci- 
sions of  the  Italian  courts,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  Rota 
of  Genoa. 

*^  Again,  the  same  was  tried  in  France  in  our  own  day.  Tbe 
Kational  Convention,  misled  by  the  arguments  of  Turgot,  an 
Economist,  by  their  Law  of  11  th  April  1793,  abolished  the 
Usury  Laws,  expressly  declaring  <  that  money  was  merchan- 
•dise.' 

^^  ^  The  fatal  effects  of  this  law  were  immediately  feit,  and  in 

*  three-and-twenty  days  afterwards  it  was  revoked.* 

^^  *  The  rise  of  interest  was  no  longer  an  ordinary  spéculation^ 

<  thence  those  excesses  to  which  people  gave  themselves  np  in 

*  the  course  of  thèse  disastrous  times.    Tiience  aiso  the  lUi* 
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*  certainties  of  tbe  tiibunals,  some  cf  wbich  were  degirons  to 

*  raise  a  wall  i^ainst  usury,  whilst  others  seemed  to  disguise  to 

*  themselves  alf  the  eviU  wbich  it  draws  after  it.  '  " 

^  Having  considered  tbis  measure  as  it  regards  tbe  mercban^ 
the  landbolder  next  claims  our  attention. 

**  With  relation  to  tbe  iandbolders,  I  propose  to  consider, 

*<  Istj  Tbe  peculiarities  in  tbeir  condition,  wbich  require  tbaC 
interest  should  be  regulated  by  law. 

*^2d^  Wbat  tbe  rate  should  be  in  référence  to  tbeir  présent 
condition,  and  that  of  agriculture. 

^*  1^,  In  every  great  state,  as  Britain,  wbose  chief  fund  lies 
in  land,  iand  and  its  produce  (as  Verri  justly  obserres)  forai  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  contract, — of  contracta,  tbe  most 
fréquent  is  loan,-— and  of  borrowers,  tbe  most  numerous  are 
^ose  wbose  fortunes  rest  in  Iand. 

*<  The  two  chief  causes  of  tbeir  necessities  are,  as  I  take  it» 
tbeir  stations  in  society,  and  habits  of  rural  life. 

^*  If  noblemen,  tbeir  station  and  public  duties  summon  them 
to  Court  and  Parliament,  tbeir  private  to  tbe  society  of  tb^r 
equals,  to  form  and  préserve  tbeir  family  connexions. 

**  If  gentry,  perbaps  tbey  are  tbe  sons  of  noble  bouses,  with 
wpendage  unequal  to  tbeir  rank,  wbo  must  yet  live  in  the  so« 
ciety  of  tbeir  relatives  ;— or  tbey  are  tbe  greater  commoners» 
wbose  duty  calis  them  into  public  life,  and  wbo  must  maintain 
their  power  and  influence  in  tbeir  counties. 

<^  Upon  them,  their  station,  their  duties,  the  constitution  tbey 
live  under,  draws  expenses  from  wbich  other  men  are  free. 

**  Again,  in  rural  life,  tbe  want  of  emptoymeiit  leads  the  ao« 
tive  to  pleasures,  tbe  indolent  to  neglect, — both  leading  to  pro* 
fusion  or  waste. 

*<  Between  the  merchants  and  the  landbolder  there  is,  there- 
fore,  this  remarkabie  différence, — tbe  one  usually  borrows  in 
the'prospect  of  gain,  the  other  rarely  borrows  but  to  discharge 
8  debt  incurred  ;  bis  necessity  is  therefore  the  greater;  and  the 
greater  the  borrower's  need,  tbe  more  tbe  lender's  power. 

<*  2^  Ânotber  différence  arises  out  of  tbe  several  natures  of 
their  funds  ;  the  merchant's  being  moveable,  are  more  readily 
consigned,  pledged,  or  sold  ;  but  mortgages  are  in  tbeir  forms 
and  nature  difficult  and  slow  of  accomplisn oient. — Sale  may  be 
the  work  of  years,  perhaps  impraeticabie.  Meanwhile,  the 
borrower  lies  at  tbe  lender*»  mercy. 

<^  And  therefore,  to  render  mortgages  more  easy  and  secure^ 
may  be  reckoned  among  tbe  countless  benefits  tbat  a  nation  de- 
rives  from  tbe  public  registers  of  lands. 
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<<  Sd^  Another  différence  anses  out  of  the  indiâatiofis 
nied  men,  who  commonly  prefer  to  lend  smaller  sums  at 
dates,  than  lafger,  which  landholders  ofien  require,  foi 
periods.  Thus,  the  numbers  of  the  lenders  are  dim: 
their  power  proportionally  the  greater  ;  and  their  ierm 
be  the  harder,  but  for  the  protection  of  law. 

'^  4/A9  Another  différence  arises  from  their  objecta 
chase.     The  bargains  of  merchants  are  for  the  most  pari 
lations,  their  object  is  to  change  property  as  ofcen  as  tb 
— a  short  time  ivill  détermine  the  resuit,  and  the  interesl 
their  profits  wiil  afford  are  therefore  more  easily  determ 

<^  But  the  landholder  looks  to  permanency,— -he  mui 
leascs  of  some  duration,  and  cannot  alter  his  rents  li 
fluctuations  of  interest. 

<^  I  now  corne  to  the  second  part  of  this  subject^  1 
what  that  rate  should  be  in  relation  to  the  landholder't 
tion. 

<^  Let  us  but  stop  a  moment  to  consider  the  import 
this  subject, — the  condition  of  landed  estâtes*  Thaï 
which  aHbrds  occupation  for  almost  one-half  of  the  peo 
whose  industry  the  rest  are  supplîed  with  food  ; — tbs 
fountain-head  of  the  pleasures,  riches,  and  enjoyment  ol 
duals  ; — of  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur  to  the  State. 

**  Yet  this  great  source  of  our  wealth  we  see  dryîng 
fore  our  eyes.  We  see  farms  tenantless,  whole  parishi 
waste,  capital  withheld  or  withdrawn  from  agriculture  ai 
ruinons,  farmers  reduced  from  opulence  to  indigence,  an 
lords  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  their  stations,  fo 
that  Society  thcy  were  born  in  to  become  exiles  from  tl 
tive  land. 

^^  But  let  us  descend  into  the  particulars  of  their  conc 

«  Of  their  debu. — In  the  year  1818,  Mr  Preston  b 
dence  before  the  Committee  upon  the  Usury  Laws,  "  ' 
a  gênerai  proposition  it  may  be  stated,  that  iand  is  encu 
to  one  half  its  value  by  portions,  legacies,  jointures,  mi 
debts,  and  other  charges  of  that  description." 

<^  If  such  was  their  condition  five  years  ago,  what 
now  be  ?     Hâve  thèse  years  been  years  of  borrowîng  or 
ing  ?    Is  it  not  a  fact  notorious,  that  thousands  bave  bee: 
upon  capital,  raising  loans  for  the  payment  of  interest,  ai 
to  maintain  their  families  ? 

"  Yet,  granting  that  one  half  of  their  rental  still  reim 
of  this,  hâve  they  not  to  pay  their  taxes  and  county  n 
defray  the  outlays  upon  their  estâtes,  to  grant  deduc 
their  tenantry,  and  irom  the  littlc  that  b  left  (if  an^'}  V 
tain  and  educate  their  families  ? 
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<*  Now,  what  is  to  meet  ail  this?  It  is  shortly  reckoned— 
their  reniais;  their  reniais,  frequently  one  halF,  universally,  I 
may  say,  one-^third  less  than  tbey  were  ten  years  ago, 

*^  It  is  obvions,  that,  with  debts  so  great,  and  mcome  so  small^ 
the  landholders  cannot  long  maintain  their  independence;  f  nd  if 
they  cannot,  let  us  but  reilect  npon  the  unavoidable  conse* 
quence,— ^which  in  ipy  heart  I  believe  to  be,  that  a  great  révo- 
lution in  property  is  not  very  distant  ;  and  what  mischief-»  may 
follow  in  ils  train,  I  leave  to  men  of  reflection  to  coniider. 
This  is  certain,  that  seàrch  history  through,  no  great  révolution 
in  property  will  be  found,  unattended  with  a  correspoading 
change  in  the  manners  of  men,  and  govemment  of  the  State. 

<^  Can  nothing  then  be  done  for  the  landholder  to  lighten 
the  burden  he  is  staggering  under  ? 

<'  I  think  it  must  be  évident,  that  taxation  cannot  be  lighten*- 
ed  so  much  as  to  afford  any  considérable  relief;  for  althongh 
no  man,  who  can  look  beyond  the  bare  surface  of  things,  who 
bas  sagacity  sufficient  to  follow  up  events  to  their  conséquences, 
can  doubt  that  peace  is  the  wisest  policy  of  Britain  ;  that  no- 
thing can  justify  a  war  but  injury  to  her  honour  or  independ- 
ence ;  yet  the  security  of  both,  as  they  hâve  ever  been,  rests 
upon  our  armies  and  our  fleets. 

^*  But  let  us  consider  what  circumstances  press  hardest  opon 
the  Inndholders.  Are  there  not  his  debts,  with  the  high  inte« 
rest  they  bear,  on  the  one  band  ?  And  on  the  other,  his  dimi- 
nished  rental,  no  longer  able  to  meet  tbem  ? 

^^  Unless  some  equality  can  be  restored,  ruin  plainly  awaits 
many  thousand  families.  But  how  shall  this  be  effected  ?  Let 
us  consult  expérience.  I  mean  not  to  résume  the  history  of  the 
laws  for  the  régulation  ofinterest;  but,  reader,  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  last  statute,  of  the  condition  of  the  country  then,  of 
the  distresses  of  the  landholders,  the  measure  rosorted  to,  and 
the  relief  afforded. 

^^  <  Whereas  the  reducing  of  interest  to  ten,  and  from  thence 
to  eight,  and  thence  to  six  in  the  hundred,  hath  from  time  to 
time  by  expérience  been  found  very  bénéficiai  to  die  advance- 
ment  of  trade  and  improvement  of  lands;  and  whereas  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  late  long  and  expensive  war  hath  been 
chiefly  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  land  of  this  kingdom,  by 
reason  whereoF  they  hâve  been  necessitated  to  contract  veiy 
large  debts,  and  thereby,  and  by  the  abatement  in  the  value  of 
their  lands,  are  become  greatly  impoverished  ;  and  whereas,  by 
reason  of  the  great  interest  and  profit  which  hath  been  made  of 
money  at  home,  the  foreign  trade  of  this  nation  hath  of  late 
years  been  much  neglected,  and  at  this  time  there  is  a  greal 
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abatement  in  tbe  value  of  the  mercbandises,  wares,  and  com- 
modities  of  tbis  kingdom,  both  at  borne  and  in  foreign  parts, 
whither  they  are  transported  ;  and  wbereas,  for  tbe  redress  of 
tbose  miscbiefsy  and  tbe  preventing  tbe  increase  of  the  same,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  bigh  late  of  interest  of  six 
pounds  in  tbe  bundred  pounds,  &c. — Be  it  enacted.  '  " 

''  I  appeal  to  tbe  expérience,  I  appeal  to  tbe  common  sensé 
of  every  man  in  Britain,  whether  there  be  a  .word  hère  that 
holds  not  true  at  tbis  very  bour  ? 

^*  Yet  even  in  Queen  Ânne's  reign,  the  réduction  of  interest 
was  no  new  untried  experiment,  as  we  see.  Tbis  was  the  sixth 
ime  tbis  measure  bad  been  resorted  to,  and  nerer  without  af. 
fording  relief. 

'^  \Vhat  is  there,  I  ask,  that  can  hinder  tbe  same  measure 
from  producing  tbe  same  benefit  that  it  bas  been  found  to  do  in 
ail  past  times  ? 

^^  Sball  tbe  expérience  of  centuries  be  cast  away  upon  us? 
Will  our  Legislators  sit  still,  fold  tbeir  arms,  and  look  on  with 
indifférence  upon  tbe  decay,  perhaps  the  ruin,  of  many  noble 
and  bonourable  families  ?  Or  will  they  rouse  tbemseives  to  act 
with  tbe  spirit  and  wisdom  of  tbeir  fatbers? 

<^  Wboever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  landed  property  in  former  tîmes,  and  compare  it  with  its  pre- 
sent  condition,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  corne  to  tbis  conclusion,  that 
no  former  réduction  was  more  needful  than  that  I  now  propose, 
and  none  for  whicb  tbe  circumstances  of  the  country  were  beC^ 
ter  predisposed  for  its  réception. 

<<  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  tbe  landbolders  do  not 
claira  a  réduction  of  interest  ont  of  favour,  alibough  they  alone 
maintain  the  religion  of  the  State, — altbougb  they  chiefly  sup- 
port the  poor, — although  they  defray  the  county  rates  imposed 
for  tbe  benefits  of  society, — altbougb  subjected  to  taxes  from 
whicb  money  go  frec  ;  nor  do  they  claim  any  favour,  although 
they  hâve  borne  the  beat  and  toil  of  tbe  dav,  or,  as  the  statute 
says,  '  tbe  heavy  burden  of  tbe  long  and  expensive  war  bas 
been  chiefly  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  land  of  tbis  kingdom, 
by  reason  whereof  they  bave  been  necessitated  to  contract  very 
large  debts.  '  But  as  to  the  merchant,  so  to  the  landholder^ 
tbe  réduction  of  interest  has  ever  been  a  measure,  not  of  favour, 
but  of  justice. 

<<  That  a  farther  réduction  would  be  an  act  of  justice,  may 
be  proved  by  comparison  of  tbe  nature  of  interest,  with  the 
présent  rents  and  profits  from  land. 

'^  'Tis  true,  that  usually  we  arc  content  with  less  from  land 
than  money  will  yield  ;  for  the  ease  that  the  landholder  enjoysy 
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the  franchises  it  bcstows,  his  sharing  the  profits  wiih  the  farmer, 
and  thereby  enjoying  his  ease,  the  iofluence  over  those  nround 
hxvcïj  the  sports,  pleasures,  and  gratifications  it  afFords,  appèar 
to  compensftte  their  loss. 

"  But  the  expérience  of  ail  times  has  proved,  that  a  measure 
must  be  set  to  this  loss,  else  nccessity  would  in  time  change  the 
easy  and  bencvolcnt  landlord  into  the  scourge  of  his  tenantry, 
followed  by  the  decay  of  agriculture, — reducing  from  plenty  to 
penur}'  the  millions  that  dépend  on  its  prosperity  for  their 
breàd. 

<^  It  is  this  lossj  this  excess  of  interest  beyond  rent,  which 
has  become  so  grievous  to  the  landholder,  which  is  bearing  him 
down,  and  threatehs  his  ruin^ 

<<  Now,  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  to  justice,  that  fhe  interest 
to  be  paid  for  money  sbould  be  beyond  ail  possible  estimation 
of  the  advantage  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  borrower  ;  that  the  lé- 
gal interest  should  continue  at  5  per  cent.,  yet  land  yield  no 
more  than  2^  or  3  per  cent,  ac  the  utmost  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  lender  should  be  entitled  by  law  to  demànd  twice  in  interest 
what  the  borrower  can  make  with  ail  his  industry  ;  that  loanj; 
uponland  should  yield  to  the  lender  twice  what  the  soîl  itself 
would  yield  were  he  himself  its  possessor?  Can  it  be  just,  that 
idleness  shouUthus  suck  and  strain  the  breasts  of  industry? 

^'  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  to  maintain  the  présent  high 
Icgal  interest,  is  alike  contrary  to  policy  and  justice. 

^^  Hitherto,  I  hâve  considered  the  légal  rate  of  interest  as  it 
affects  the  debts  and  burdens  of  the  landholder. 

^*  2t%,  I  will  now  touch  upon  the  measure  proposed,  as  by  ex- 
périence it  has  been  found  to  affect  rents,  the  farnlePs  profits, 
and  the  condition  of  agriculture. 

^^  Thèse  are  indeed  important  topics,  yet  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  them — my  limits  prevent  it,— détails  I  must  leave  to  the 
reader,  the  saa  expérience  of  what  we  see  and  feel  will  amply 
supply  the  want. 

^'  Yet  let  us  stop  a  moment,  and  cast  our  eycs  over  the  vast 
extent  of  this  subject,  which  I  know  not  how  better  to  describe 
than  in  the  words  of  a  noble  Italian  : — 

"  *  Agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  are  the  three  sonrces  of 
riches.  Agriculture  gives  us  the  productions  of  the  earth  ;  by 
the  arts  we  increase  their  value,  extend  their  use,  and  augment 
their  consumption  ;  by  commerce  they  are  exchanged  and  trans- 
ported, — and  thus  a  new  value  is  communicated. 

"  '  The  first  gives  the  matter,  the  second  the  form,  the  third 
tbe  motion.  Without  form  or  motion  we  mayhave  the  matter; 
but  without  matter,  neither  form  nor  motion  caucxist.  Whence 
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we  ought  to  conclade,  that  the  principal  source  of  riches,  or 
even  the  only  one,  is  agriculture.  * 

**  We  hâve  already  seen,  that  the  value  of  land  bears  a  rela* 
tion  to  the  rate  of  interest  ;  and  expérience  proves,  that  rents 
hâve  risen  as  interest  fell. 

"  The  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  îs  either  direct  or 
indirect;  the  latter  îs  by  the  impulse  given  to  foreign  commerce^ 
internai  trade,  and  manufactures  in  gênerai,  augmenting  con- 
sumption  ;  but  the  former  acts  in  diverse  ways. 

"  Is/,  The  landlord,  eased  of  interest,  can  bestow  that  npon 
his  lands  which  before  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  his  credi- 
tor. 

<<  Then  building,  fencing,  planting,  draining,  manuring,  are 
begun  again, — agriculture  revives, — and  encouragement  rarely 
fails  to  stimulate  the  tenant  to  renewed  exertions. 

<<  Thus,  the  landlord's  debts  are  lessened,  his  means  tncreas- 
ed,  and  his  lands  improved. 

"  2rf,  To  tenants,  who,  in  whole  or  in  part  hâve  stocked,  or 
who  cultivate  their  farms  from  borrowed  money,  abatement  of 
interest  is  an  évident  advantage. 

<<  Thèse  are  numerous  in  ait  times  ;  but  at  présent,  after  se- 
veral  successive  years  of  loss,  the  waste  of  agricultural  capital, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry,  is  beyond  ail  former  example. 

^^  Again,  such  as  farm  upon  capital  of  their  own,  seeing  inte- 
rest lowered,  will  more^  willingly  content  themselves  with  lower 
profits,  which,  as  has  always  been  observed  in  trade,  will  make 
men  more  forward  to  employ  their  capital  in  agriculture,  or 
more  disinclined  to  withdraw  it. 

**  The  abatement  of  interest  would  therefore  prove,  as  it  has 
always  donc,  a  stimulus  tofrcsh  exertion, — improved  husbandry, 
and  to  what  has  been  universally  observed  to  follow,  réductions 
of  the  rate  of  interest, — to  enforce  habits  of  stricter  economy, 
laudable  in  ail  conditions,  indispensable  in  rural  life« 

^^  Sdf  We  ought  never  for  a  moment  to  forget,  that  upon  the 
prosperîty  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  dépends  immediately  the 
employment,  comforts,  and  happiness  of  the  country  tradesmen 
ana  labourers, — and  thèse  are  many  hundred  thousand  families. 

**  With  the  decay  of  agriculture,  they  sink  to  sloth,  vice,  and 
want  ; — with  its  renewal,  they  get  work  and  comforts,  and  per» 
haps  save  a  little  for  old  âge. 

**  Let  the  Législature  look  upon  the  poverty  of  the  tenants,' 
and  they  will  find  powerful  reasons  for  the  measure  proposed. 
The  little  capital  they  had,  already  lost  or  wasting  away  ;  how 
soon,  and  by  how  many  ways,  it  may  be  lost, — how  slowly,  how 
hardly,  and  by  how  few  ways,  it  can  be  won.     We  see  how  for- 
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ward  men  every  wheré  are  to  employ  their  wealth  in  commerce» 
whîch  ofièrs  a  thousand  avenues  to  riches,  and  feeds  the  hopes 
with  golden  dreams^ — how  backward  to  employ  it  in  the  calti» 
vation  of  land,  where  their  lot  is  early  risin^,  latc  labour, 
humble  toil,  and  hard  earned  ^ains,  accountingmemselvearich, 
if  they  can  leave  to  their  famiiies  a  few  thousand  pounds. 

*'  Let  the  Législature  consider,  that  ^  individual  losses  be* 
corne  national,  according  as  they  afièct  a  greater  mass  of  the 
national  capital,  and  a  greater  number  of  individuals  ;  and  that 
no  loss,  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  aiFects  the  interests  of  the 
nation  so  deepiy  and  vitally,  and  is  so  diflScult  to  recoTer,  as 
the  loss  of  agricultural  capital  and  produce.  ' 

*'  Let  the  Législature  look  upon  the  condition  of  the  nobles 
and  gendemen.  Never  were  their  debts  greater,  or  their  means 
less, — never  was  interest  more  grievous  and  oppressive,— nerer 
was  the  interposition  of  law  necded  more  than  at  this  moment^ 
nor  can  any  measure  be  proposed,  of  such  immédiate  and  uni- 
versal  efficacy. 

<<  I  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  to  maintain  the  présent 
légal  rate  of  interest,  is  uniust  and  impolitic. 

*^  It  is  unjust,  because,  by  its  nature,  (in  the  words  of  Smith), 
*  Interest  is  the  compensation  which  the  borrower  pays  to  the 
lender,  for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of  making 
by  the  use  of  the  money.  ' 

<^  But  what  industry  and  skill  employed  in  agriculture,  will 
enable  the  borrower  to  make  the  légal  rate  of  interest  ? 

<'  If  any  one  doubt,  let  the  lender  change  places  with  his  bor- 
rower, and  at  the  year's  end,  set  5  per  cent,  aside  from  his  pro* 
fils,  then  reckon  what  remains  for  ail  his  risk,  skill,  toi),  and 
attention. 

<<  It  is  unjust,  because,  (in  the  words  of  Sismondi),  '  the  inte* 
rest  of  capital  is  determined  after  the  resuit  of  a  stmggle  be- 
twecn  two  classes  of  persons, — the  lénders,  who  wish  enjoyment 
without  work, — and  the  borrowers,  whose  funds  are  insnfndent, 
yet  are  inclined  to  work,  offering  security  for  the  capital  they 
receive.  ' 

<*  But  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  as  it  is  tlie  indispensable  du- 
ty  of  the  Législature,  to  end  this  struggle,  lest  the  lender  seize 
upon  the  lion'sshare,  and  idieness  reap  the  harvest  of  industry. 

*'  It  is  unjust,  because  (in  the  words  of  Lord  Erskine),  '  Com- 
mon  sensé  will  inform  the  most  simple  appréhension,  that  every 
contract  which  cannot  rest  itself  on  one  or  other  of  thèse  prin- 
ciples, — public  utiiity  or  social  advantage — must  be  dishonest, 
unjust,  and  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  every  human  intercourse, 
which  is  gênerai  and  reciprocal  benefits.  ' 

Y2 
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^*  Farther,  I  maintain)  it  is  impolitic. — 

"  Because  ît  îs  hurtful  to  agriculture,  by  eating  up  îts  profits, 
by  wiihholding  and  withdrawing  capital  from  land,  by  impovcr- 
ishing  landlords  and  tenants,  and  by  hinderlng  improvementa 
and  good  husbandry,  as  expérience  testifies. 

^^  Because  it  transfers  the  fair  profits  of  the  industrious  into 
tbe  pockets  of  the  idle,  damping  ail  improvements. — ^  Idleness 
sucks  the  breasts  of  industry.  ' — The  bee  is  robbed  to  feed  the 
drone» 

^^  Because  ^  no  loss,  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  aifects  the 
înterest  of  the  nation  so  deeply  and  vitally,  and  is  so  difficult  to 
recover,  as  the  loss  of  agricultural  capital.  '  And  no  means  of 
recovery  has  been  found  so  speedy,  permanent^  and  universal,. 
as  the  réduction  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

^^  Because  equality  is  the  basis  of  this  law  ;  but  by  obstinate- 
ly  persisting  to  maintain  the  légal  beyond  the  common  rate,  the 
rien  alone  dérive  advantage,  while,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law,  avarice  preys  upon  necessity. 

^'  La$lli/j  Because  its  opération  is  to  impoverish  the  many,, 
and  enrich  the  few.  As  Lord  Bacon  says,  ^  It  bringeth  the  trea- 
sure  of  the  realm,  or  state,  into  a  few  hands.  For  tne  usurer  be- 
ing  at  ccrtainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the 
game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box  ;  and  ever  a  state 
flourisheth  when  wealth  is  more  equaliy  spread.  ' 

^^  Hère  I  dose  thèse  observations,  and  conclude  with  the- 
measure  proposed,  which  may  be  embraced  under  three  heads. 

^*  Isti  I  propose  that  the  légal  rate  of  interest  be  reduced  to  4 
per  cent  upon  ail  obligations  whatsoever. 

^*  2dj  Tnat  the  commission  of  one-half  per  cent,  charged  by 
bankérs,  sanctioned  by  the  common  law,  and  by  the  practice  of 
commerce,  be  legalized  by  statute. 

^^  Sdf  I  propose,  that  the  rates  of  interest  in  annuities  be  re- 
gulated  by  a  statute,  limiting  the  gain  to  légal  interest»  with  a 
compensation  proportionate  to  the  risk.  " 
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Review  of  Agricultural  Publications. 


I*  The  Art  of  Valuing  Bents  and  TittageSj  mherein  is  e^amed 
the  Manner  of  Valuing  the  Tenants  Éight  on  JStntering  and 
iiiàtting  Farms  in  Yorkshire^  and  the  Adjoining  CoUnties.  By 
J.  S.  Bayldon,  Land  Agent  and  Appraisa:*   London,  lfi23. 

The  subject  of  this  work  must  be,  in  a  great  measurei  new 
to  the  landlords  and  &rmers  of  Scotland  ;  and  even  in  En^and, 
as  the  author  assures  us,  scarcely  any  publications  of  a  similar 
nature  hâve  yet  appeared.  But  its  novelty  is  not  the  oiily  ckûm 
that  it  has  on  the  attention  of  thèse  classes.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently  a  man  of  expérience  in  his  profession»  and  apparendy 
moderate  and  impartial  in  his  views  of  the  numerous  questions 
that  arise  between  the  owner  and  occupier,  and  betiv«en  outgO^ 
ing  and  entcring  tenants.  Theuniversal  practice  in  Scodand  6f 
holding  on  leases,  which  usually  define  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  parties  coini  acting,  reduecs  the  questions  at  the  expiration  of 
a  lease  to  a  comparatively  small  number.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  buildings  andfencéi, 
the  value  of  the  itianure  unapplied,  and  an  allowance  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  for  ihe  land  left  for  fallow,  and  for^  the  leove 
given  to  his  successor  to  sow  grass-seeds  with  his  last  corn  cnpp. 
Where  the  parties  meet  with  a  disposition  to  givc  and  accept 
fair  tcrms  as  to  thèse  points,  which,  however,  is  too  seldom  the 
case,  a  settlement  is  easily  effected  between  them,  with  the  aid 
of  one  or  two  of  thcir  neighbours,  at  litde  or  no  expense*  A 
professional  land  agent  or  valuator,  though  his  services  may 
sometimes  be  required,  from  his  greater  expérience  in  suça 
mattcis,  is  not  by  any  nienns  indispensable,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  he  is  but  rarely  employée!. 

It  secnis  to  bc  quite  otherwise  in  England.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  tciiant's  period  of  occupation,  under  a  System  of  tenan<nr 
at  will,  which  so  generally  prçvails  in  that  country,  rcnders  it 
necessary,  on  his  quitting  possession,  to  givc  particular  att^ntioQ 
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le  oadaj  he  bas  incarred  for  the  benefit  of  his  land,  and  of 
Hiccessor,  for  several  years  pneceding  ;  and  how  fkr  that  ont- 
bas  been  replaced  by  the  crops  he  bas  got  at  the  period  of 
]uiuing.  It  is  thU  whicb  gives  rue  to  so  maoy  questions  it 
reDQOval  of  a  tenant,  and  fumishes  so  mnch  empIoTment  to 
I  agents  and  appraisers  in  that  countr\'.  A  Scotch  fimner  l 
pt  to  think  the  valuations  required  between  thèse  parties  l 
pUcated  and  vexatious;  and  it  appears  from  the  présent  | 
k,  that  they  niust,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  somewhat  arbitra-  ^ 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  principle  upon  wbich 
r  proceed,  is,  in  the  ca«e  of  tenants  at  will,  équitable  to  both 
[ies;  and  that  nothing  like  good  management  could  be  ex« 
ted  in  such  cîrcuinsta^ces,  if  the  outgoing  tenant  were  not 
tled  to  be  indemnified  for  what  part  ^  his  capiul  is,  b;  bis  j 
lOTal,  left  in  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  tenant.  | 

7ake^  for  example,  the  case  of  a  tenant  cbliged  to  quit  upon 
months  notice,  who  bas  just  finî»hed  dressing  his  Udlows,  at 
»pense  probabiy  of  8/.  or  lu/.  the  acre,  besides  rent  and 
»;  and  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  he  ought  to  be  reimbursed 
his  expense  by  the  person  who  cornes  into  his  place,  and 
ps  the  benefit  of  it.  If  his  claim  to  this  extent  were  notre- 
nised  in  the  law  or  practice  of  the  country,  his  conduct 
ild  be  imprudent  în  the  extrême;  and  the  bétler  and  more 
îted  his  management,  he  would  only  be  the  more  exposed  I 
vhat  deserves  no  othcr  name  than  spoliation  or  robbeiy* 
t,  supposing  him  to  hâve  got  one  crop  after  bis  fiillows,  stiU 
is  not  indemnified.  £ach  of  the  ensuing  crops,  whetber 
n,  puise,  or  clover,  until  the  year  of  faliow  corne  round  a- 
Q,  owes  him  a  proportion  of  the  expense,  because  ail  tbese 
ps  must  be  benefited  by  the  previous  faliow  ;  and  his  rigbt 
some  allowance  from  those  who  enter  upon  his  farm  and 
p  thèse  crops,  is  just  as  évident  as  his  right  to  the  whole  ex- 
ises  of  the  faliow  in  the  case  where  he  bas  reapcd  no  crpp  af- 
it  at  ail. 

X  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  valuation  of  what  is  called 
ige  and  half  tillage  proceeds;  and  the  great  importance  of 
subject  will  be  perceived,  when  it  is  stated,  that  upon  a  farm 
HO  acres,  of  which  the  light  land  is  undcr  a  rotation  of  tur- 
s,  barley,  clover  and  wheat,  and  the  strong  land  under  one 
faliow,  wheat,  clover,  and  wheat  or  oats,  the  sum  wbich  tbe 
going  tenant  has  a  right  to  daim  from  his  successor,  accord- 
to  this  author's  ebtimate,  amounts  to  no  Içss  than  1000/.,  or 
lost  four  guineas  the  acre.  This,  however,  is  a  particular 
3,  though  not,  apparcntlv,  an  uncommon  one  ;  and  the  sum 
t  be  more  or  Icss  accordiiig  to  circumstances.    If  the  cyilti* 
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vation  bas  not  been  good,  it  would  be  proportionally  less  ;  and, 
in  extrême  cases  oi  bad  management,  perhaps,  no  allowance 
would  be  made  at  ail.  Mach,  therefore,  must  dépend  upon  the 
jodgment  and  impartiality  of  the  appraiser^  in  forming  tneir  es- 
timate  ;  and,  at  best,  the  data  must  often  be  vague  or  imperfect. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  put  a  value  upon  labour,  nKanure,  &c.  which 
one  can  inspect  and  measure  at  the  moment  ;  but  very  difiêrent 
when  this  labour  has  been  performed,  and  the  manure  applied, 
without  being  very  certain  of  the  amount  of  either,  some  years 
before.  StilT,  in  the  case  of  tenancy  at  will,  such  a  valoation 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  fault  lies  in  the  system  itself» 
which  makes  the  application  of  a  rule,  perfectly  just  and  équi- 
table, in  son>e  degree  arbitrary. 

Our  readers  in  the  South,  we  imagine,  though  they  should 
ail  peruse  the  book  itself,  will  be  pleased,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
see  what  it  contains;  nor  will  it  be  without  its  interest,  even  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  where,  happily,  there  are  no  tenants  at 
will,  because  similar  questions  sometimes  arise,  especially  where 
tenants  happen  to  be^ispossessed  by  law  before  the  termination 
of  their  leases.  In  this  case,  it  cannot  be  without  its  use  to 
know,  what  the  practice  of  England  would  allow  to  such  unfor- 
tuiiate  persons  in  reimbursement  of  the  capital  which  they  bave 
expended  upon  their  farms,  and  of  which  the  landlord,  or  new 
tenant,  thus  gets  possession.  Too  many  instances  of  this  kind 
bave  occurred  within  thèse  few  years,  to  which  the  English  rules 
should,  in  strict  eouity,  hâve  been  applied,  and  where  no  al- 
lowance whatever  nas  been  made  to  the  removing  tenant.  The 
book  may  be  useful  in  this  quarter  in  other  respects,  particular- 
\y  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits,  in  minute  détail,  the  items  of  valua- 
tions,  which  we  are  not  unfrequently  in  the  practice  of  stating 
too  generaliy.  And,  once  for  ail,  but  without  being  satisfied 
with  every  part  of  it,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
landlords  and  tenants  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

We  were  somewhat  out  of  humour,  we  confess,  with  Mr 
Bayldon,  almost  at  the  very  outset  of  our  perusal  of  his  book. 
We  had  thought,  perhaps  not  very  reasonably,  from  the  title  of 
his  work,  *  The  Art  of  Valuing  Rents,  *  that'we  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted  at  once  into  the  arcana  of  what  has  been  called  *  land 
doctoring,  '  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  his  instructions,  we  should 
be  able,  Tike  some  of  our  worthy  neighbours,  to  tell,  alAbost  at 
the  very  first  glance,  what  a  field,  we  had  néver  seen  t>ëfore, 
was  worth  to  a  penny.  No  such  thing.  Hère  is  ail  that  we 
can  find  about  it  as  to  ihe  rent  of  land^  (for  the  bullâiri^  are 
to  be  valued  separately),  and  it  appears,  after  ail,  fo  be  a  matter 
of  some  labour  and  dif&culty. 
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*  To  fix  a  rent  upon  land  that  will  prove  neitber  too  easy  nor  op- 
pressive to  the  tenant,  it  is  necessarj  to  inquire  into  seyeral  local 
circumstances  :  sucli  as  its  quality,  whether  light  or  strong;  its 
soundness,  whetlier  upon  a  clayey  or  gravelly  foundation  ;  whet)ier 
it  is  well  watered,  without  being  over  retentive  and  âooded;  itstei^r 
dency  to  seed  well,  and  carry  a  proportionate  quantity  of  stock  ;  its 
contiguity  to  markets  and  manure  ;  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  the  poor- rates,  taxes,  and  tithe  ;  the  expenses  of  labour  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  roany  other  expenses  and  adyantages 
which  occur,  widely  différent  in  almost  every  parîsh. 
'  It  is  often  observed  that  there  is  seldom  enough  différence  made 
m  the  rent  of  land,  betwixt  the  value  of  light  rîch  soîl  and  strong 
loam  ;  and  that  if  a  statement  was  made  out  of  ail  the  -expenses 
and  produce  attendant  upon  a  pièce  of  strong  heavy  land,  situated 
a  mile  from  the  homestead,  during  a  four-yearâ'  course  of  hasban-r 
dry,  and  Comj^ared  with  the  expense  and  produce  in  managing  the 
same  quantity  of  fine  light  land  during  the  same  time,  adjoining 
the  homestead,  it  would  be  found  that  the  latter  would  bear  at  least 
twice  the  rent  of  the  former  ;  and  when  land  difiers  very  widely  in 
quality,  even  thrîce  the  rent  would  be  a  fair  proportion.  This  ques- 
tion will  perhaps  be  satisfactorily  explaincd  in  the  subséquent  cal- 
culations. 

'  One  mode  of  ascertaining  the  r^nt  that  land  will  bear  is,  to  cal- 
culate  the  gross  quantity  of  corn,  hay,  turnips,  grass,  and  every 
thing  the  land  is  capable  of  producing,  in  one  season,  to  the  far- 
mer's  benefit.  The  value  of  this  produce  is  then  divided  into  three 
equal  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  expenses  in  ploughing, 
dressing,  and  manuring  the  land  ;  smith's,  carpenter's,  and  saddler's 
work  ;  labourers'  wa,«;es,  and  other  incidental  expenses  :  anotber, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  tenant  and  his  family  :  and  a  third,  aller 
deducting  the  taxes,  tithes,  and  assessments,  is  reservcd  for  the  rent 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  a  ready  way  of  apport! oning  the  rent, 
and  may,  in  some  instances,  approach  pretty  near  the  truth,  espe- 
cially  where  the  quantity  of  arable  lai  d  exceeds  that  of  grass.  But 
in  farms  adapted  and  chiefly  used  for  ^^razing,  to  allow  one-third  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  farm  for  the  expenses  of  management, 
where  so  little  is  bestowed  in  comparison  with  arable  land,  would 
lead  to  vcry  erroneous  results,  and  leave  the  landiord  very  little 
rent. 

^  A  better  way  appears  to  be,  after  making  a  value  of  the  gross 
produce,  to  deduct  ail  the  expenses  and  outg oings  of  the  farm,  and 
then  to  deduct  tcn  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  engaged  in  the 
farm  ;  and  the  remaindcr  will  probably  be  a  fair  rent.  But  there  is 
stîll  another  mode,  which  is  conceived  to  be  the  bcst,  and  is  there- 
fore  adopted  in  the  folio wing  estimâtes.  To  sclect  one  acre  of  the 
best  arable  land  in  the  farm,  and  to  value  the  labour,  cxpcnsc,  and 
produce  attendant  upon  it,  through  the  whole  of  a  four  years'  course 
f  uf  husbandry,  consisling  of  turnips,  barley,  clovcr,  and  whcat  ;  ànd^- 


•^ 
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*  after  takiog  an  average  of  the  profit,  to  deduct  therefrom  ten  pcr 

*  cent,  for  the  farmer's  stock  and  capital  ;  the  remainder  is  left  for 

*  rent.    The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  stifT  loam  ; 

*  and  when  a  value  is  thus  formed  of  the  best  and  worst  land  in  the 

*  farm»  the  intermediate  qualities  of  the  soil  of  the  other  fields  may 
^  be  readily  affixed,  by  a  person  who  understands  the  nature  of  land. 

*  As  there  is,  upon  arable  farms,  in  roost  cases  one-third,  and  &ome- 

*  times  one-half,  of  the  gross  produce  cousumed  upon  the  prcmises, 

*  the  scale  of  proportion  formed  by  thèse  calculations  will  be  much 

*  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  Scripture  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  chap. 
5  xlvii.  verse  24.  ;  where  one-fifth  is  allowed  for  rent,  one  fifih  for 

*  seed,  one  fifth  for  food,  one>fifth  for  servants,  and  one-fifth  to  lie  by 

*  for  provision  for  chiidren. 

*  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  labour  incurred  in  work- 

*  ing  land,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  weather  is  so  variable  as  to 
^  render  it  impossible  to  make  use  of  precisely  the  same  means  of  til- 

*  lage  even  for  two  seasons  together  ;  and  that  if  the  articles  of  agrée- 

*  ment  by  which  tiie  farm  is  held  are  fulfilled,  the  tenant  is  at  liberty 

*  in  other  respects  to  work  the  soil  in  what  manner  he  thinks  proper  ; 

*  and  therefore  is  not  obliged,  nor  will  he  always  find  it  convenient,  to 
^  follow  the  method  of  cultivation  hère  described.     But^  although 

*  thèse  objections  to  previous  calculations  appear  insurmountable,  ft 

<  is  certain  that  the  value  of  the  rent  must  be  determined  by  some 

<  mode  of  calculation,  which  must  be  grounded  upon  expérience. 

*  This  expérience  teaches  us  to  take  into  considération  the  fluctuating 
'  price  of  corn,  and  an  average  of  the  labour  and  produce  of  tlie  last 

<  eight  or  ten  years,  according  to  the  most  approved  courses  of  bus- 

*  bandrv,  which  will  show  in  some  measure  what  laboUr  will  be  re- 

*  quircd  in  future. 

The  labourer's  day's  wage,  our  author  thinks,  should  bc 
equal  to  the  price  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  or,  whcn  wheat  is  at  88* 
a  bushel,  it  should  be  2s.;  and  the  expense  of  borse-labour  he 
estimâtes  (ihe  price  of  wheat  being  the  same,  and  other  kinds 
of  corn  in  proportion)  at  3s,  Sd.  per  day.  The  horses  get  a  goôd 
deal  more  hay,  but  much  less  corn,  than  wîth  us,  and  are  esti- 
matcd  to  work  only  200  days  in  the  year.  It  would  be  idle  to 
go  into  any  discussion  on  thèse  points,  which  we  only  notice 
hère,  because  they  are  the  rates  assumed  in  Mr  Bayldon's  sub- 
sequerit  calculations. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  dcscribe  the  opérations,  and  to 
estimate  the  expense  of  the  two  rotations  already  mentioned, 
bcginning  with  the  Turnip  soil.  The  first  year's  labour  in 
prcparing  for  turnip,  seems  much  greater  than  we  should  hâve 
expected  undcr  such  a  course  of  crops;  for  beiîidcs  five  plough- 
ings  in  ail,  there  is  dragging,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  at  a  great 
expense  ;  as  much  indceci,  or  rather  a  little  more,  iban  for  the 
plain  liillow  upon  the  strong  soil.     But  we  pass  ovcr  thcse  mat- 
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tersy  and  corne  to  the  resolts,  whicb^  in  r^ard  to  the  r 
nip  soil,  are  stated  as  follows. 

*  Expense  qfihe  Four  CropM* 

*  TurnipSy        •  •  -  ^        L.1 

*  Barley,        «•  -  -  •  j 

*  Clover,  -  -  .  .         ; 
•Wbeat,            -               -                -  - 


*  Average, 

*  Add  for  tithe  lOs.,  taxes  58,, 


*  Interest  on  5L  ISs.  at  10  per  cent. 

*  Average  expenses  for  one  year, 

•  Produce  of  the  Four  Crops. 

*  Tumips,  .  .  -  - 

*  BaHey,  ûve  quarters  at  328.  per  quarter, 

*  Barley  straw,  two  loads, 

*  Clover,  first  crop,  onç  ton  and  a  half,  at  3/.  per  ton, 

*  DittOy  second  crop,  one  ton,  at  508.  per  ton, 

*  Wheat,  27  bushels,  at  8s.         - 

^  Straw»  one  ton  and  a  half,  at  Sis. 


L. 

( 


L.: 


1( 


L.3Î 


L.1 


L. 


Average  produce  of  one  year,        -  -  - 

Deduct  average  expenses  of  ditto,         - 

Remains  for  rent,  r  r  ^ 

The  wear  and  tear  of  harness  and  farming  implen^ents  are  : 
in  the  horse  charges. 

'  Hence  it  appears,  that  when  wheat  sells  for  8s.  per  busl 
other  produce  in  the  proportion  above  stated,  and  when  oth( 
and  outgoings  are  similar,  the  rent  of  fine  tumip  soil,  suct 
portion  of  the  plan  coloured  pînk,  may  be  stated  at  4?0s.  ( 
But  the  price  of  wheat  will  not  now  average  more  than  Ss.  p 
el  ;  therefore,  if  the  value  of  labour  and  other  expenses  1 
proportion,  the  rent  should  be  reduced,  as  6  is  to  8,  or  on< 
This  réduction  in  the  value  of  labour  and  other  ej^penses,  t 
land  is  subject,  bas  not  yet  generally  taken  place  to  its  pn 
tent  ;  but  no  doubt  exists  that  it  must  inevitably  soon  follov 
tenantes  capital  will  soon  bç  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  ren 
it  b  obvious,  that  tbc  rent  dcmanded  for  land  should  alway 
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*  sible,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  profit  derived  from  it.    The  current 

*  price  of  graip  is  t^e  gênerai  standard,  by  which  the  profit  ariaing 
^  from  land  îa  ascertained  $  and  the  priées  of  al)  kinda  of  grain  are 
f  isommonly  regulated  by  the  yalue  of  wheat.     Ther^fore,  in  farma 

chiefly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  a  scale  may  be  forcned  by 
which  the  rent  of  land,  after  being  çnce  valttçd,  may  be  altered» 
either  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  current  price  of  wheat. 
This  may  be  easily  done,  by  having  each  field  valued  according  to 
its  relative  i^orth  :  the  wbole  ia  then  added  together,  and  an  arer- 
age  taken  of  the  whole  farm,  from  which  a  table  may  be  formed  in 
the  manner  following  : 

If  wheat  sells  for  48.  per  bushel^  the  rent  pf  fine  rich  aoil  should 
*  be  -  -  -  208.  per  acre. 

If  -  -  58.  p  p        258.    -    - 

If  •  *  68.  -  f  308.      rr      t- 

If  -  -  78.  -  -        35s.    -    ^ 

If  -  .  88.  .  .        408.    T    - 

And  80  on,  increasing  or  lessenîng  58.  per  acre  for  every  yariation 
of  Is.  per  bushel  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

^  It  must  hère  be  observed,  that  the  rent  stated  in  this  Table,  îs 
only  applicable  to  land  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  such  drcum- 
stances  and  situations  as  that  part  of  the  plan  of  tlie  farm  coloured 
pink.  But  although  this  statement  of  rent  may  only  ap[rfy  to  a 
single  farm,  yet  it  is  humbly  presumed  that  the  scale  of  any  farm 
may  be  easily  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  ;  which,  when  once 
obtaîned,  may  be  used  by  the  landlord  for  the  pur  pose  of  raising  or 
settling  his  rents,  according  to  the  existing  times.  ' 
It  wlil  be  observed,  that  this  English  land-agent  leaves  the 
rent  to  the  last,  instead  of  thrusting  it  in  among  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  as  has  been  done  in  instances  nearçr  home.  The 
rent,  as  hé  properly  states  it,  is  only  what  remains  after  defray- 
ing  ail  charges,  including  a  profit  on  the  tenantes  capital.  As 
(o  this  profit  or  interest,  charged  at  10  per  cent^  some  différ- 
ence of  opinion  may  preyail,  not  only  about  the  rate,  but  al- 
5o  with  regard  to  the  sum  upon  which  it  is  calculated.  That 
sum,  it  appears,  is  the  amount  of  the  annual  e^^pense  of  the  se- 
veral  crops,  without  distînguishing  at  what  part  of  the  year  the 
outlay  was  incurred.  The  allowance  is  tberefore,  in  fact,  con- 
siderably  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  annual  expenditure, 
reckoning  from  the  datés  at  which  the  money  must  hav&becn 
expended  ;  but  for  practical  purposes,  and  in  a  gênerai  estt- 
mate,  minute  calculaiions  of  interest  cannot  be  necessary.  It 
would  be  désirable,  however,  to  see  the  capital  required  for 
horses,  implements,  &c.  In  the  *  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
horse*s  day*8  work,  *  a  charge  is  made  for  *  shoeing,  farriery, 
^d  attendance,  wcar  and  tear  of  gcar,  carts,  ploughs,  harrows, 
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&c.,  '  and  also  10  per  cent,  on  the  prîce  of  the  horse  îtself;  but 
why  should  not  interest  be  also  allowed  on  the  priée  of  the 
carts,  ploiighs,  &c.  ? 

The  rotation  on  the  strong  clayey  soîl  is  de$cribed|  and  the 
expense  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  tumip  soit  ; 
and  it  results,  from  a  comparison  of  the  expenses  and  produce, 
that  such  land,  at  the  prices  assumed,  will  afibrd  a  rent  of  only 
Si  guinea  the  acre. 

The  followîng  mode  of  estimating  the  rent  of  the  buildingS| 
will  probably  be  new  to  many  farmcrs  on  this  side  of  tne 
Tweed/ 

*  The  rent  of  buildings  is  found  by  raaking  an  estimate  of  what 

*  they  would  cost  when  first  erected,  and  reckoning  a  percentage 

*  upon  money  laid  eut  by  the  landlord. 

'  If  built  wlthin  twenty  years,  5,  and  sometimes  eyen  7^  per  cent. 
'  is  charged  upon  them  as  a  poundage  ;  and  after  the  building  h^s 

*  stood  twenty  years,  this  poundage  is  generally  reduced  to  2^  per  cent. 

*  The  readiest  way  of  ascertaining  the  original  cost  is,  to  measure 
'  the  ground  the  building  stands  upon,  and  judge  by  the  height  an4 
'  appearance  what  oughl  to  be  allowed  per  square  yard. 

*  The  bouse  on  the  farm  roeasures  13  yards  square,  or  169  square 

*  yards,  and  is  a  good  substantial  building,  two  stories  high,  erected 

*  ubout  forty  years  ago,  and  would  probably  cost  at  that  time  8/.  per 
<  square  yard  ;  which,  at  2i  per  cent.»  amounts  to  12L  138.  6d.  for 
'  tiic  yearly  rent.     The  other  buildings  were  erected  at  the  same 

*  tlnie.     The  two  bcast-houses  and  turnip-hole  bave  hay-chambers  o* 

*  ver  them.     Thcy  measure  144  square  yards,  and  would  cost  about 

*  30s.  per  square  yard  building,  which  amounts  to  216/.;  and  at  2^ 
'  per  cent.,  mr.kes  5L  8s,  rent  per  annum.     The  two  barns  and  sta- 

*  ble  occupy  315  square  yards,  which  at  30s.,  is  236L   10s.;  at  2J 

*  per  cent,  is  11/.  16s.  yearly  rent.     The  riding-horse  stable  and  pig- 

*  house,  wîth  the  chamber  over  them,  measure  60  square  yards  ;  at 

*  30s.  per  yard,  is  90/.;  which  at  2J  per  cent.,  is  2/.  5s.     The  othcr 

*  buildings  will  amount  to  a  yearly  rent  of  21s. 
•Yoarly  rent  of  the  fields,  -         -         -         - 

*  Ditto     of  the  house,  -         -         -         - 

*  Ditto     two  bcast-houses  and  turnip-house, 

*  Ditto     two  barns  and  stable,  -         -         - 

*  Ditto     stable  and  pîggery, 

*  Ditto     shcdding,  .  .  -  - 

*  Ditto     other  buildings,  .         -         -         - 

*  Ditto     garden,  orchard,  and  fold-yard, 
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*  In  valuîng  farm-houses  and  offices  for  the  rent,  it  is  neccssary  to 
*  examine  whether  tiicy  are  arrangcd  in  a  conveniçnt  manner,  and 
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*  suitable  for  the  purposes  intcnded.     They  ouglit  also  îo  bear  a  pro- 

*  portion  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  be  in  good  repair;  which,  if 

*  not  the  case,  it  is  neccssary  that  déductions  should  be  raade.     To- 

*  be  able  to  make  thèse  déductions  with  judgment,  rcquîres  a  know- 

*  ledge  of  building,  joined  with  expérience  in  planning,  and  skill  in 

*  arranging  farm-houses  and  offices.' 

We  coine  now  to  the  allowances  made  to  a  tenant  at  wîll,  on 
quitting  possession,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  make  it  his  in- 
tcrest,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  his  tenure,  to  culti- 
va te  accord ing  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry. 

*  Tlàe  word  TUlagCi  '  says  Mr  Bayldon,  *  implies  ploughîng,  har- 

*  rowing,  fallowing,  and  ail  other  opérations  performed  in  the  cultivai* 

*  tion  of  arable  land.     There  is  no  direct  law  to  point  out  the  ex- 

*  tent  of  a  tenantes  rîght  in  the  property  of  tillages  that  remaîn  un- 
^  expended  at  the  time  of  quitting  land,  except  when  held  under  a 
'  lease  or  agreement  ;  and  if  the  tenant  is  unable  to  prove  that  any 

*  valuation  was  paid  by  himself  or  his  prcdeccssors  at  the  tltne  of 
'  entry,  he  is  entitled  to  none  at  his  removal.  Thèse  prcmises  re- 
'  late  only  to  tillages.     As  to  the  crop  growing  at  the  timc  of  quit- 

*  ting,  there  is  an  old  established  custoni,  founded  upon  an  ancient 

*  law,  that  "  he  who  sows  the  corn  shall  hâve  the  emblements,"  or, 

*  in  other  words,  the  crop;  to  which  the  tenant  is  undoobtedly  en- 
'  titled,  if  sown  before  receiving  a  ^notice  tô  q«iit.     But  if  the  te- 

*  nant  sows  after  proper  notice  to  quit  has  been  given,  the  landlord 

*  can  reap  the  crop;  because  the  term  of  the  tenantes  holding  is  fix- 
'  edy  and  he  has  no  right  to  sow  corn,  when  he  knows  that  lie 

*  will  not  bave  possession  at  tlie  time  of  reaping.  ' 

But  it  turns  out  in  the  sequel,  that  ^  fuU  tillage  *  means  some- 
thing  more  than  labour.     *  When  land,  '  be  says,  *  has  been 

*  laid  in  fallow,  and  made  perfectiy  clean,  and  iâ  valued  before 

*  producing  a  crop,  it  is  denominated  FuU  Tillage^  which  consists 
^  of  rent,  taxes,  dressings,  manure,  seed,  if  any  sown,  and  la- 

*  bour.  *     To  the  same  purpose,  Half  Tillage  is  thus  described. 

*  When  land  has  sustained  one  white  crop  after  fallow  or  turnipSp 
^  half  the  value  of  the  rent,  taxes,  drcsstngs>  and  manure  that  were 
'  expended  in  the  ycar  of  fallowing,  is  due  to  the  off-going  tenant* 

*  But  if  the  tumips  are  drawn  and  consumed  off  the  land,  half  the 

*  dressings  and  one-fourth  of  the  manure  are  only  allowed,  and  no« 
'  thing  is  charged  for  rent  and  taxes.  If  the  turnips  are  drawn  aûer 
*•  rape-dust  or  soot  hâve  been  used,  and  then  a  crop  of  corn  taken,  and 

*  the  tillagcs  valued  in  the  spring  foliowing,  the  properties  of  thèse 
'  manures  are  supposed  to  be  wholly  consumed,  and  nothing  \&  al* 

*  lowed  for  them. 

*  Five  dressings  are  generally  allowcd  in  full  tillage  ;  one  of  vi*faich 

*  compriocs  the  seed-furrow,  sowing,  and  harrowing  the  turnips.  ,  Or, 

*  on  soils  whcre  turnips  bave  not  been  grown,  but  which  are  sowa 
'  with  wheat,  the  fifth  dressing  is  allowed  for  the  seed-furrow,  sow- 
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*  jng,  and  harrowing  the  wheat.  So  that  in  reckoning  the  half-til- 
'  lages  for  dressings,  it  is  customary  only  to  allow  h^df  of  foor,  or 
'  two  dressings. 

*  Young  clover,  and  other  seeds,  are  frequently  town  on  land  va* 
'  lued  for  half  tillage  ;  the  cost  of  which,  together  wîch  the  sowing 
^  and  harrowing,  are  allowed  for  in  full,  if  perfonned  in  a  workman* 

*  like  manner,  and  in  proper  course.  ' 

The  rent  and  taxes  require  no  cxplanation.  As  to  the  dress- 
ings, each  ploughing,  in  préparation  for  turnips  or  fallow,  with 
the  necessary  harrowings,  &c.  is  considered  one  dressing;  and 
the  expense  of  this  is  said  to  be  the  same  for  both  tarnips  and 
fallow,  or  12s.  6d.  an  acre. 

The  next  thing  is  the  manure, — farm-yard  dung,  lime,  rape- 
dust,  soot,  mari,  burnt  earth  or  clay,  and  bones  and  bone  dost. 
Ali  thèse  are  to  be  valued  according  to  the  time  at  wbich  they 
were  applied,  and  the  benefit  of  them  unexpended  at  the  time 
of  quitting.  Farm-yard  dung  and  lime,  in  this  respect,  are 
placcd,  very  erroneously  we  should  suppose,  upon  the  same 
footing.     *  The  custom  of  the  country,  '  says  Mr  Bayidon, 

*  only  allows  a  valuation  for  lime  upon  arable  land,  the  same  as 
^  for  manure  ;  namely,  whoie  tillage  after  fallow  or  turnips,  and 

<  half  tillage  after  one  white  crop  ;  and  after  the  land  bas  sus- 

*  tained  two  white  crops,  no  valuation  is  due.  '     p.  87. 

The  way  in  which  rape-dust  is  valued,  may  serve  as  a  spéci- 
men of  the  minuteness  with  which  thèse  valuations  are  conduct- 
ed,  as  well  as  of  the  principle  itsclf. 

*  The  properties  of  rape-dust,  as  a  manure,  hâve  only  been  known 

<  about  thirty  years  ;  and  before  that  time  it  was  thrown  away,  as  an 

*  article  that  was  entirely  useless.     However,  since  its  quick  vegeta- 

*  ivre  powers  hâve  been  discovered,  although  only  a  small  value  was 
'  fixed  upon  it  at  first,  it  bas  continued  to  rise  till  it  reached  the  en- 

<  ormous  price  of  SOs.  per  quarter.    It  bas  since  declined  in  value, 

<  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  corn,  and  may  now  be  obtained  at 

*  148.  per  quarter. 

*  Wherever  rape-dust  is  applied,  it  makes  an  immédiate  altération 

*  in  the  appearance  of  the  crop,  in  almost  any  season  ;  but  is  the 

<  most  active  in  warm  showery  weather,  when  it  produces, a  luxu- 

*  riance  not  obtainabie  from  any  other  manure  in  so  short  a  space  of 

*  time.     The  végétative  powers  of  this  manure  are  so  speedily  ex- 

*  hausted,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  supporting  a  whole  four-years' 
^  rotation  of  crops.     When  used  for  the  fallow  crop,  it  is  generally 

*  applied  with  other  manures  of  a  more  durable  nature,  such  as  lime 

*  or  dung  ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  applied  on  young  corn,  in  the 

*  spring,  as  a  support  to  the  last  crop  in  the  course  of  husbandry. 

'  When  used  upon  fallow,  and  valued  before  a  crop  is  produced, 
'  its  full  cost  is  allowed,  including  leading,  spreading,  and  ail  Pther 
'  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  and  applying  it. 
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*  Full  tillage  îs  also  allowed  after  turnips,  if  they  hâve  been  eaten 

*  on  the  grotind  by  sheep  ;  because  it  is  supposed  that,  although  the 

*  rape-dust  maj  be  more  exhausted  than  any  other  maoure  would 

*  bave  been»  yet  the  crop  would  be  proportîonately  abundant,  and, 
^  consequently,  a  greater  quantity  of  dung  would  be  made  by  the 
^  sheep  than  if  any  other  manure  had  bèen  applied. 

^  When  rape-dust  has  been  used  on  tumips  drawn  and  consumed 

*  in  the  yard,  it  is  supposed  that  two-thirds  of  its  strength  is  exhaust- 

*  ed,  and  taken  off  the  land  with  the  tumips  ;  and  one-third  of  its 
^  cost  is  valued  to  the  way-going  tenant.  The  same  allowance  is 
'  made  when  one  white  crop  has  been  taken,  after  tumips  eaten  on 

*  the  ground  ;  or,  which  will  amount  to  nearly  the  same  sum,  one 
^  half  the  cost  of  the  dust,  without  taking  into  account  any  part  of 
'  the  labour.  ' 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  outgolng  tenant  is  allowed  for 
the  expense  of  draming,  the  benefit  of  wbicb  Is  supposed  to  last 
for  10  or  12  years.  ^  If  the  drain  has  only  been  made  one 
^  year,  nine-tenths  of  its  cost  are  allowed;  if  two  years,  eigbt;- 

<  tenths;'  and  so  on. 

The  leadlng  principle,  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  is,  that  a  te- 
nant who  has  incurred  the  expenses  required  at  tJie  commence- 
ment of  his  rotation,  whether  for  tumips  or  fallow,  is  entitled 
to  hâve  the  crops  which  are  understood  to  be  benefited  by  this 
expense,  that  is,  ail  the  crops  in  the  rotation  ;  or,  if  be  does  not 
continue  in  possession  so  long,  that  he  should  be  reimbursed  by 
his  successor.  If  he  bas  one  white  crop  after  the  tumips  or 
fallow,  he  is  allowed  *  half  tillage,  '  as  above  explained  ;  and  if 
two  white  crops,  which  finish  tne  rotation,  notning  at  ail  (ex- 
cept  in  the  case  of  draining.)  But  it  may  be  asked,  What  is 
he  to  be  allowed  after  a  green  crop,  tumips,  for  instance,  or 
potatoes,  or  beans,  or  clover?  Our  author  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  ail  thèse  ;  but  the  distinction  made  between  the  tur- 
nips,  when  eaten  upon  the  ground  by  sheep,  and  when  drawn 
o£r,  entitles  his  remarks  on  this  crop  to  particular  notice. 

'  In  the  plan  of  the  farm  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  the  field, 

*  No.  6.,  at  the  time  of  valuing,  namely»  the  2d  of  February,  is  sup- 
'  posed  to  ha?e  been  tumips,  which  are  just  cleared  from  the  soil  ; 

*  ten  acres  of  which  bave  been  consumed  upon  the  ground  by  sheep, 

*  and  four  acres  and  three  roods  drawn  and  eaten  in  the  yard  by 

*  cattle.     In  valuing  tillages  upon  land  in  the  former  state,  the  full 

<  amount  of  rent,  taxes,  dressings,  manure,  and  labour,  for  the  whole 
'  process  of  fallowing  during  the  preceding  year,  is  taken  into  ac» 
'  count,  from  which  it  is  customary  to  deduct  one* half  the  value  of 

<  the  tumips  as  an  allowance  for  the  tillages  that  are  exhausted  by 

*  the  crop.  It  may  be  thought  questionable,  by  some  persons, 
'  whether  tillages  are  consumed  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  crop 
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for  catîng  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  often  provcd  that  sheep  are  of 
great  bencfit  to  the  soil,  by  their  treading  and  dung,  and  fréquent- 
ly  Icavc  it  bettcr  prepared  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  borley,  ot 
whcat,  than  if  the  same  quantity  of  manure  had  been  applîed,  and 
no  turnips  sown.  If  the  treading  and  dung  are  thoughi  equal  to 
the  manure  and  tiilagcs  that  are  exhausted,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
no  déduction  should  be  made  for  growing  the  turnips»  and  that  the 
tillages  should  be  valued  the  same  as  for  naked  fallow.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  raust  be  observed,  that  the  best  season  for  toijr-' 
ing  whcat  is  mostly  over  before  the  turnips  are  cleared  off»  and  ihe 
ground  is  left  to  be  sown  with  barley,  or  spring  wheat,  which  are 
scarccly  ever  so  profitable  as  wheat  sown  in  the  regular  manner  ai 
Michaclmas  ;  aiid  the  manure,  by  being  applied  a  crop  sooner  for 
turnips  than  if  reserved  for  the  wheat,  is  partly  expended  before 
the  corn  is  sown  ;  and  although  the  soil  may  be  as  well,  or  even 
bctter,  for  an  immédiate  crop,  yet  its  végétative  powers  wili  be 
sooner  exhausted,  and  it  will  not  be  able  to  support  the  succeed- 
ing crops  sa  well  as  if  the  manure  had  been  applied  at  a  later 
period  for  the  wheat.  For  thèse  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the 
rent  and  taxes  being  charged  when  a  crop  is  produced,  a  déduc- 
tion is  made  of  half  the  saleable  value  of  the  turnips. 
*'  In  valuing  tillages  upon  land  from  which  turnips  havc  been  drawn 
and  taken  from  the  field,  the  dressings  and  half  the  manure  still 
remain  to  be  valued,  aa  tillages  unexpended  ;  but  nothîng  is  duc 
for  the  rent  and  taxes,  as  thcsc  arc  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
crop  ;  or,  which  will  frequently  make  the  same  araount,  the  rent, 
taxes,  dressin;];s,  and  manure  may  be  allowed  in  fuU,  and  two-third» 
of  the  value  of  the  turnip  crop  dcducted.  * 
Wc  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  ihis  usefui  work,  with 

the  author's  remarks  on  the  law  renrarding  lan^llord  and  tenant. 

Aflcr  qu(Uing  some  passages  from  Williams's  Jfatmet^s  Lcmyery 

undcr  the  article  IVaste^  he  thus  proceeds. 

'  Hère  is  an  abstract  of  the  gênerai  principles  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  repairs  of  land  and  buildings,  in  which  it  evidently  appears 
that  the  îramers  of  them  hâve  had  the  landlord  s  interest  in  view 
much  more  than  that  of  the  tenant  ;  a  circumst^nce  which  ihe  far- 
mer  should  ncvcr  lose  sight  of  when  takiog  land.  It  is  however 
plainly  shown  that  tenants  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  are  not 
liable  to  the  repair  of  houses  and  buildings  ;  but  that  this  expense 
belongs  entirely  to  the  landlord.  If  a  house  or  other  building  is 
ruinous  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  the  tenant  suffen 
\\,  to  be  more  ruinous,  it  is  waste,  or,  in  other  words,  tlic  tenant  it 
liable  to  repair  it,  notwithstanding  the  building  is  evcr  so  incon- 
vcni(înt  and  worthless  ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  take  it  down  and  re* 
build  it  ciihcr  grcater  or  Icss  than  it  was  before.  It  is  also  deno* 
niinated  waste,  and  the  tenant  is  liable  to  repairs,  if  hc  suffers  the 
buildiitg  to  decay,  although  it  may  huve  bee))  built  at  his  sole  ex- 
pense.    The  foliowing  distinction  made  by  the  law,  in  regard  to 
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tenant's  right  in  the  property  of  buildings  erected  during  his 
)e,  is  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  improvement.  If  the  tenant 
Ids  ahouse  or  other  substantial  building  at  his  sole  expense»  and 

the  foundation  into  the  ground,  he  is  obliged  by  the  iaw  at  the 
;  of  his  time,  not  only  to  give  up  ail  property  therein^  but  also  is 
Vf  érable  to  the  repairs.  But  if  the  foundation  rests  upon  blocks 
timber,  it  is  thereby  made  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  may 
removed.  Now,  hère  is  a  distinction  m  the  right  of  property, 
liout  any  différence  in  the  use  or  application  of  the  building, 
3g  in  both  cases  erected  as  necessary  to  the  better  management 
i  convenience  of  the  farm. 
n  point  of  justice,  the  tenant  is  equally  entitled  to  the  vàhie  of 

building,  deducting  an  allowance  for  the  time  it  bas  been  in 
,  for  one  mode  of  érection  as  the  other. 

rhe  Iaw  next  states,  that  if  the  tenant  will  actually  build,  he 
st  leave  the  building  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord.  It  seems» 
t  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  make  new  érections  during  the 
rency  of  the  lease,  they  will  be  the  property  of  the  landlord  at 
termination,  unless  he  rest»  the  foundation  upon  blocks  of 
ber,  which  must  not  be  let  into  the  soil,  but  must  lie  upon  its 
face.  It  appears  inconsistent  too,  that  buildings  erected  for 
isure  and  luxury,  such  as  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  should 
deemed  removable  property  belonging  to  the  tenant,  whilst,  îf 
iares  to  build  a  substantial  stable  or  beast-house,  which  inmany 
es  may  be  essentially  necessary,  he  is  to  reçoive  no  rémunéra^ 
1  whatever,  and  this  because  the  latter  are  more  necessary  to 

future  benefit  of  the  farm. 

rhe  disputes  that  arise  on  account  of  thèse  inconnstenciës  are 
i  great  measure  owing  to  the  changes  that  bave  taken  place  in 

System  of  agriculture  since  the  time  of  Tassalage  in  which  thèse 
s  were  framed  ;  which  are  as  inapplicable  to  the  présent  state  of 
ning,  as  the  implements  that  were  then  in  use  would  be  in  the 
ids  of  our  most  enlightèned  husbandmen.  ' 
^hen  this  bock  comes  to  a  second  édition,  as  we  bave  no 
»t  must  soon  be  the  case,  we  would  recommend  to  the  au- 
to improve  it  in  point  of  arrangement,  in  which  it  is  at 
mt  very  defective  ;  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  ail 

and  technical  expressions,  unless  accompanied  by  expl»- 
rv  notes.  We  would  suggest,  too,  that  it  will  add  much  to 
ilue,  to  state  the  costom  m  other  parts  of  England  as  weli 

Yorkshire,  in  regard  to  the  valuations  that  are  made  be- 
n  outgoing  and  entering  Tenants,  and  generally  any  thing 
hy  of  particular  notice  in  the  arrangements  between  the 
:>wner  and  the  farmer. 
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IL  A  Treaiise  ttpon  Breeding^  Rearmg^  and  Feeding  Chemùl 
and  Black-^aced  Skeep  in  High  Districts;  with  some  Account 
i)f^  and  a  complète  Curefor^  thnt  fatal  malady  the  2Zo£  :  Togtr 
iker  with  Observations  upon  loffing  oiU  and  conducting  a  Store 
Farm.    By  â  Lammermuir  Farmer.     1823» 

I 

It  has  been  matter  of  just  complaint,  that  while  so  many 
Works  constantly  issue  from  the  press  on  the  subject  of  arable 
land,  so  few  hâve  hitherto  appeared  on  another  departmeDt» 
and  which»  in  Scotland  at  least,  is  of  still  hisher  importance, 
namely,  the  management  of  store-farms,  and  of  live-stock  in 
gênerai.    Âbout  four-fifths  of  the  whole  country  produce  no 
corn,  and,  let  our  boasted  improvcments  in  this  Une  be  what 
they  may,  wiil  never  produce  any.     One  would  expect,  there* 
fore,  to  find  the  management  applicable  to  this  vasily  lai^r 
portion  of  our  territory  an  object  of  primary  importance;  and 
that,  in  thèse  hard  but  enlightened  times,  every  attention  woald 
be  gÎTen  to  make  it  as  perfect  and  productive  as  possible»    Thd 
fact,  however,  we  suspect,  is  quite  otherwise.     We  hâve  aban- 
doned  the  barbarous  practices  of  an  ignorant  âge  as  to  our  out» 
field  and  infield,  our  crofts,  commons,  runrig  and  rundale,  and 
a  constant  succession  of  scourging  corn  crops.     Our  horses  are 
ho  longer  fed  upon  thistles,  nor  ourselves  upon  sait  beef,  fro^ 
gally  ooled  out  from  Martinmas,  the  great  season  of  mart-killr 
ing,  till  May-day.     But  we  seem  to  hâve  deviated  but  little 
from  the  wisdom  of  former  âges  in  the  great  department  of 
store-iarming  ;  and  every  now  and  then,  when  a  severe  winler 
or  a  wet  autumn  occurs,  we  hear  of  nodiing  from  our  hilU  but 
starvation,  rot,  and  a  hundred  other  diseases  and  accidents}  a^ 
gainst  which,  however  great  the  loss  may  be,  we  seldom  oc 
never  think  of  providing  for  the  future.     Surface- draining,  it  is 
true,  has  been  carried  to  some  extent  in  particular  situationib 
and  a  little  hay  is  provided,  where  it  can  be  got  with  little  or 
no  trouble;  but  this  is  nearly  ail  that  can  be  said  of  our  im^ 
provements  in  this  branch.     Over  nine-tenths  of  our  sheep* 
grounds,  there  is  still  no  artificial  shelter  for  the  flocks,  and  dq 
adéquate  stores  laid  up  for  winter.    If  there  happen  to  be  a  fev 
acres  of  better  land  on  such  a  farm,  it  is  immediately  put  under 
the  plough,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  scanty  and  precarioiv 
crop  of  corn,  instead  of  beîng  considered  valuable,  as  it  alwayf 
may  be  made  to  be,  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  comfortamp 
subsistence  of  the  flocks,  during  our  long  and  often  severe  win- 
ters.     In  spite  of  ail  that  has  been  said  against  the  abominable 
practice  of  milking  the  ewes  after  they  hâve  nursed  their  lamb«» 
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«e  who  bave  a  relish  for  such  a  delicacy  Cfip  alwavB  £04 

nty  of  ewe-milk  cheese,  ai  about  the  price  of  good  çoyfn 

k  ;  and  to  add  no  more  on  so  unpleasing  a  subject^  baye  we 

a  striking,  and  to  many,  we  fear,  a  very  fceling  instance  of 

loss  sustaincd,  from  a  stupid  adhérence  IQ  antiquated  cus'* 

IS9  in  tbe  présent  low  price  of  beavily  tarred  wool,  in  com- 

ison  witb  the  same  kind  of  wool  in  its  natural  state  ?    Wbat 

sbelter  and  food  are  wanting  to  supersede  tbis  practice»  even 

tbe  worst  situations;  and  wbo  but  those  whq  wiil  neîtl^er 

ik  for  tbemselves,  nor  learn  from  otbersi  would  no^  long  ère 

V  bave  tried  some  substitutes  (as  bas  been  lately  done  with 
cess  by  a  few)  for  so  filthy  and  pernicious  an  ingrédient  as 

and  applied  so  largely  as  is  stili  tbe  common  practice  ? 
^e  shall  always  tberetore  tbink  it  our  dutj  to  cali  the  atten;? 
I  of  our  readers  to  everv  new  work  of  merit)  htmeyer  plaip 

t  unpretending  it  may  be,  on  tbis  important  departmenffoÇ 
busbandnr  ;  and  bappily  sucb  works  are  not  so  rare  now  as 

Y  were  a  few  years  ago,  wben  tbe  higb  price  of  corn  madç 
production  of  tbis  article  tbe  prio^ary  oDJect  wberever  tbe 
ugb  was  able  to  work,  from  Jobn  o'  Grpat's  House  to  tbf 
id's  End.     We  bave  very  recently  bad  tbe  satisfaction  tp  npr 

a  valuable  work  on  tbe  subject  by  Captain  Napier»  a  gentle- 
1  wbo  wanted  notbing  but  greater  expérience,  and  somewbat 

îngenuity»  to  make  an  excellent  store-farmer  ;  and  hère  ia 
tber  aJready  from  a  quite  différent  band,  a  man  wbo  sejsnw 
[lave  been  a  store-farmer  ail  bis  days,  and  upon  a  very  ex« 
ûve  scale,  and  to  bave  followed  this  profession  in  a  quarter  of 
country  wbere  be  bad  access  to  observe  the  best  spécimens 
krming  in  ail  its  branches.  Tbis  Lammermuir  Farmer  too» 
ike  many  of  bis  bretbren,  is  one  whose  knowledge  and  ge* 
al  acquirements  are  not  limited  to  bis  moors  and  mosses,— ^r 
mearing,  clipping  and  sorting  bis  sheep  ;  but  one  who  seema 
le  tborougbly  acquainted  wi£  tbe  best  practices  of  moderh 
bandry,  both  in  corn  and  store- farming,  and  who  bas  avai)- 
limself  of  this  knowledge  to  improvè  bis  management*  ai\d 
*ect  bis  errors,  (which  ne  very  freely  confesses)  as  far  as  tl^e 
il  circumstances  of  bis  farm  would  admit.  The  great  yalye 
lis  book  tberefore  is,  that  it  records  the  experienice  pf  an  lo- 
gent, active,  and  observing  mind,  whose  errors  are  not. jess 
eficial  to  bis  readers  than  bis  success, — the  one  serviiu;  as  a 
:on,  and  the  other  as  a  guide  to  the  tyros  in  sheep-iarmMig  in 
ûmiiar  situations. 

lS  ail  thaï  we  propose  hère  is  to  let  our  readers  know  as  much 
be  work  as  may  induce  them  to  persue  it  for  thernselyes,  we 
1  give  a  few  spécimens  taken  witbout  much  sélection^  wiDbout 
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any  attempt  lo  présent  »  comnleie  bhiItsIs  of  the  wbolc.  WUh 
thU  TÎew,  the  '  Contents,  '  wfei«h  tuckO^  are  not  long,  imsiîl  oot 
ûnt  Doûce.  Besides  some  prelimmarjr  ob^en-atioai  oa  tbe  iJl' 
siria  of  LamiDennnir,  ibe  book  îs  dîvttled  inlo  mvcq  cl)Bpui% 
with  the  foUoiriag  titte*. 

1.  The  Danger  of  Extcnsive  Ploogbirg  in  a  High 
S.  On  La^iog  oat  aad  Ccnductine  a  Stor^bmi. 
5.  On  Breeding  Cheviot  and  Black-bced  Sbeep. 

4.  On  Rearing  Cherîot  and  Black-&ced  Sheep. 

5.  On  Feeding  Cbcriot  and  Black-Eaced  She^. 

6.  Principal  Cause,  and  Description,  of  the  HoU 

7.  Tbe  best  Mesns  of  Prerenting  and  of  Curîng  the  Rot 
To  thcse  îs  addcdan  Appendix,  wbicfa  treatsofinrdîi^atctal- 
led  ^e  Braxy  or  Sîckness,  next  to  the  rot  (and  of  more  (requïst 
recarrence)  tbe  most  fatal  of  ail  tbose  to  which  onr  itoclu  at 
Uable. 

In  the  6rst  chapter,  the  danger,  or  rather  tbe  certain  toss  t!i*t 
mnst  attend  corn  farniing  in  a  bad  climate,  is  clearîy  pro«4 
and  chiefly  from  the  auihor's  own  experieno?  during  a  periodof 
both  good  and  bad  seasons,  or  beginning  with  1811,  and  cnding 
with  1817.  Tbe  resultof  this  unfurtunate  experiinent  in  IHHi 
which  may  serve  for  a  sample,  is  ibus  described. 

'  I  comiaence  my  statement  with  tlie  year  1811.  ThU  yo*t  ' 
'  had  250  acres  in  crop,  nhicb,  at  the  beginning  of  harytal,  hrf  »■ 
*  ther  a  flattering  appearance.  But  tbe  lateness  cf  cur  clïraaie  «i* 
'  poscB  u»  to  macy  di»aJvanuges,  and  is  esnecially  piiMluciî»e  ti 
'  tliis,  in  making  our  barvest  opération*  genernlly  ihree  or  fwif  *««*' 
'  later  than  those  in  the  lower  porta  of  llie  timntry,  w  ihil  ibtT 
'  bave  oj'ten  theîr  com  bfOV^t  Mb  felo  ibc  iUi:lc-ynnl  i>crorcTf 
'  hâve  beguo  to  tbat  partqf  inUUHfcvJU  m  lhi«,  more  ihtn  ai} 
■  other  ciTctunHMqHdftyflÉfiiHHfiMBW^I^tn^  th»  Mpe- 
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*  ed  by  a  tremendous  wind,  happening  about  the  middle  of  October, 

*  whîch  completed  the  disaster. 

*  That  part  of  the  crop  which  was  eut  being  in  a  sofl  loose  state 

*  with  the  preceding  rains,  was  scattered  over  the  fielda  in  the  ut* 

<  most  confusion,  and  had  to  be  gathered  like  hay,  with  rakes  ;  by 

*  which  means  the  straw  was  secured,  but  most  of  the  corn  unaroid- 

*  ably  leflt  behind.    With  respect  to  what  was  still  to  eut,  it  will 

*  hardly  be  necessary  to  state»  that»  if  possible»  it  was  in  a  yet  more 
^  wretched  condition  ;  so  that  of  the  whole  crop  I  did  not  sell  a  sîn- 

*  gle  boll,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  whole  seed  to  purchase  for 

<  the  ensuing  spring  of  1812,  and  also  some  bolls  for  the  support  of 
^  my  horses.  ' 

And  the  gênerai  resuit  of  this  System,  which  présents  but  too 
strong  temptations  to  one  who,  without  expérience)  looks  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  which  is  often  naturaUy  good, — b  thus  sum- 
med  up. 

*  During  thèse  seven  years,  then,  of  the  respective  crops,  of  which 

<  a  suffîcient  account  bas  been  given,  there  were  in  crop  1750  acres; 

*  which  were  valued  at  [a  rent  of]  from  208.  to  408.  per  acre,  a 

*  small  proportion  of  it  at  the  highest  price  ;  and  taking  the  arerage, 
^  the  rent  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  2000/.  during  that  period. 

*  But  as  the  land  would  hâve  been  productive  of  corn  only  of  very 

*  inferior  value,  if  destitute  of  manure,  there  was  for  five  years  an 

*  annual  expenditure  for  lime  of  400/.,  amounting  in  ail  to  a  sum 
'  équivalent  to  the  rent  ;  and  which,  added  together,  make  a  grand 

*  totol  of  4000/. 

'  Now,  from  this  large  sum,  nothing  can  with  justice  be  dcducted. 
'  Whatever  money  was  received  for  my  produce  of  hay,  was  ail  con- 
**  sumed  in  payment  of  servants'  wages,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
'  penses.  And  though  the  period  which  bas  been  sclected  contains 
^  yea^  which  were  £stingui;$hed  for  their  luxuriant  harvests,  yet» 

*  ial^ig  one  year  with  another,  the  money  that  I  received  in  retum 

*  fat  the  crops  of  the  prospérons  years,  was  fuUy  required  to  com« 
f  pentftte  the  lois  of  the  unsuccessful  ;  so  that  in  this  attempt  to  ac* 
'  qnfte  a  fortune,  ail  my  efforts  did  entirely  fail  ;  and,  however 

*  splendid  might  be  prospects  which  at  one  time  I  entertained,  there 
'  Mmained  in  the  end  a  balance  against  my  funds  of  not  less  than 

Alike,  I  apprehend,  was  the  fate  of  many,  or  perhaps  of 
were  then  similarly  situatcd  ;  and  though  the  loss  which 

-  «Uy  experienced  might  be  far  inferior  to  my  own,  yet  it 
'*ûj  be  very  near  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  con- 

-ever,  it  is  désirable  to  hâve  *some  land  in  tillage, 

<  situations»  not  for  the  profits  to  be  made  of  the 

'  the  sake  of  hay  and  tumips  for  the  flocks  ;  and» 

we  think  the  author's  mode  of  cropping  exceed« 

•4. 
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*  Theré  iare  not  màny  Mock  fhtms,  howérer,  thàt  Cànnotf  Itt  àûf 

*  rate  the  generality  of  them  can)  wîth  ease  be  conducted  with  the 
^  agriculiural  prodùce  of  80  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  paature 

*  ground.  When  a  farm,  then,  is  so  situated  as  to  admit»  and  of  soch 
^  extent  as  to  t-equire  70  or  80  acres  for  tillage,  thîs  would  be  most 

*  bonveniently  divided  into  four  equal  bricks  :  one  fourth  of  which 

*  in  rotation,  to  produce  tumlps,  two  fourths  corn,  and  thfe  renain- 
^  ing  fourth  hay.    Twenty  acres  of  fallow  on  a  corn  farm,  is  pferhaps 

*  too  large  a  portion  for  the  occupation  of  only  one  plôugh  ;  but  M 
}  the  corn,  in  the  présent  case,  will,  or  at  least  nearly,  be  consumed 
'  upon  the  sathe  farm  on  which  it  is  raised,  carrîages  to  a  distiuice 

*  will  seldom,  if  at  ail,  be  requisite  ;  and  the  horses  will  of  courte 

*  hare  leisure  to  work  more  fallow.   But  if  à  farm  cannot  convenient- 

*  ly  afford  more  than  50  acres  for  the  purpose  of  cropping,  thèse  miy 

*  be  most  profitably  cast  into  three  divisions»  which  by  turns  will 

*  grow  tumips,  corn  and  hay.     And  if  again  a  stili  less  number  of 

*  acres  can  with  advantage  be  laid  out  in  tillage,  such  as  40  or  tome* 

*  what  fewer,  then  it  should  be  comprised  in  two  bricks,  and  thcse  to 

*  bear  tumips  and  corn  altemately.  Some  lea  or  meadow  must  theii 
'  be  preserrcd  in  order  to  obtain  hay  ;  and  if  both  of  thèse  are  ei« 

*  ther  awanting,  or  inadéquate  to  the  end  proposed,  the  only  remain* 

*  ing  method  is  for  the  farmer  to  purchase  the  quantity  of  which  he 

*  roay  stand  in  need. 

*  Tumips  and  hay  are  by  far  the  most  raluable,  as  they  are  the 

*  most  necessary  crops  that  can  be  raised  in  a  high  country.  The 
'  food  requÎBÎte  for  the  préservation  of  the  life  of  man  can  be  pro« 
'  cured  at  a  season  when  it  is  difficult  and  even  impossible  to  pro- 
'  vide  sheep  with  any  other  méat  than  what  is  immediately  at  hand. 
'  In  considération  of  this,  the  farmer  ought  to  look  forward  to  what 

*  may  await  him  throughout  the  ensuing  winter,  and  should  lay  up  in 

*  store  at  Martinmas  three  months'  provision  for  his  stock,  as  also  for 

*  man  ;  so  that  he  may  be  in  every  respect  prepared  for  braving  the 

*  storm.     And,  in  proof  of  the  advisableness  of  which,  it  will  be 

*  readily  recollected  by  many,  that  the  severe  storms  during  the  sea- 
■*  sons  of  1784  and  1785  continued  not  less  than  12  and  14  weeks  ;  in 

*  ail  which  time  the  shcep  could  not  dérive  the  smallest  benefit  from 

*  their  pastures,  and  could  subsist  only  on  the  tumips  and  hay  with 

*  which  they  were  provided.     But  many  farmers  little  suspecting,  as 

*  they  were  not  accustomed  to  such  lengthened  blasts,  were  not  in  the 

*  possession  of  food  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  ;  and  the  conse- 

*  quence  was,   that  in  the   end  numbers  of  their  sheep  perished 

*  through  mère  scantiness  of  supply.  ' 

As  tlie  tarnips  and  the  hey  are  of  such  cs^cntial  importance 
on  a  store- farm,  we  add  the  author's  very  uscful  directions  as 
to  the  manngement  of  the  former  crop.  That  of  hay»  as  well 
as  ihc  means  of  obtaiiHng  it|  is  not  less  appropriate  ;  but  it  la 
more  gcncrally  understood. 
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*  The  turnips  forai  not  the  least  impcurtant  part  of  hk  cf  ope.  It 
hardly  lies  within  our  province,  and  lodeed  it  is  almost  unneceMarjr 
to  treat  of  the  method  of  rearing  thb  crop,  as  almoet  erety  body 
isacquainted  with  the  manner  of  preparing  iand  for  turnipsy  and  of 
sowing,  weeding,  and  bringing  them  to  a  ttafte  of  maturity.  In  a 
high  couDtry,  if  the  dung  is  good»  and  the  ground  managed  in  any 
tiiing  like  a  proper  way,  it  should,  at  an  average»  produce  30  double- 
cart  loads  per  acre.  Now,  the  measure  which,  at  presedt^  I  mean 
principally  to  recommend,  i«,  that  twenty-four  of  thèse  should  be 
stored  at  or  before  Martinmas.  This  manner  of  providing  for  the 
winter,  by  storing  of  turnips»  is,  in  my  opinion,  wordiy  of  erery 
farmer's  practice.  It  is  of  equal  importance  for  Uie  préservation  ef 
turnips,  as  for  potatoes.  Could  we,  indeed,  insure  ourselres  of  the 
total  absence  of  frost,  which  is  a  direct  impoasibility,  or  ef  its  de- 
lay  to  a  certain  distant  period  of  the  season,  which  is  equally  im- 
possible, then  surely  the  best  method  to  préserve  thetn,  woufd  be 
to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  field  as  they  grew,  as  Icmg  as  there 
is  a  continuance  of  mildness,  and  to  pull  them  as  need  may  require. 
But  to  trust  blindly  to  the  serenity  of  the  weather  is  the  mosi  pal- 
pable stupidity,  and  running  the  greatest  hazard  ;  for,  besides  in- 
conveniences  in  getting  them  up  during  the  time  of  a  storm,  they 
are  vcry  liable  to  be  injured,  as  they  are  readily  touched  with  frost.- 
There  are  none,  undoubtedly,  who  hâve  been  accustomed  to  use- 
them  at  table,  who  hâve  not  perceived  the  most  essential  diffisrence 
in  them  at  différent  times,  and  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  eat- 
ing  them  after  having  been  exposed  to  a  piercing  frost.  And  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  with  the  inferior  animais,  whose  palate  is  as 
capable  of  délicate  discemment  as  that  of  man,  and  some  of  them- 
far  more  acute.  Besides  the  disagreeable  change  which,  with  re- 
spect to  taste,  they  invariably  undergo,  by  being  exposed  to  frost^ 
turnips  become  liable  to  rot,  afler  this  change,  in  which  I  hâve  not 
unfrequently  had  the  unhappy  expérience.  In  conséquence  of  this 
faiiure,  there  is  naturally  a  scarcity  of  méat  during  tne  latter  end 
of  winter  and  the  commencement  of  the  spring,  which  fails  not  to 
reduce  the  condition  of  the  ewes  and  hogs,  and  is  the  ultimate 
cause  of  a  loss  of  lambs,  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the 
mildness  or  severity  of  the  weather.  I  would  not,  however,  be 
meant  to  insinuate,  that  this  rottenness  is  always  conséquent  upon 
allowing  the  turnips  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  ;  but  when  left 
open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  they  are  exposed  to  a  risk 
which  endangers  their  soundness,  and,  with  them,  the  life  of  the 
stock.  And  it  would  surely  be  a  great  measure  of  folly  in  any 
farmer,  to  lot  this  crop  lie  uusheltered  from  the  severjty  of  the  sea- 
son, when  a  safer  method  bas  been  devised,  and  without  damagîng 
the  crop.  Storing  of  turnips  possesses  every  advantage,  both  in 
point  of  convenience  and  safety.  For,  besides  being  always  at 
haud,  and  uninjured  by  frost,  they  may  be  takcn  out  in  tlie  spring^ 
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in  nearly  as  good  condition  as  those  which  are  standing  on  the 
field. 

*  The  Swedish  and  yellow  kind  of  turnips  are  by  nature  best 
adapted  for  storing,  and  four-fifths  of  the  crop,  leaving  the  wofst» 
ought  to  be  taken  np,  and  stored  in  the  foUowing  manner.  After 
cutting  off  the  shaw  and  root,  taking  due  care  not  to  injure  the  Uir- 
nip,  lay  them  in  a  heap  as  long  as  may  be  thought  proper»  but 
using  suffîcient  précaution  not  to  make  it  so  wide  as  to  exclude  the 
air  on  each  side,  otherwbe  they  are  in  danger  of  rottîng.  The  cart 
being  run  back  to  the  pit  and  emptied,  one  should  be  employed  in 
laying  the  turnips  neatly  up,  making  the  heap  gradualiy  narrower 
as  it  reaches  nearer  the  top.  Then  overlay  them  with  a  good  co- 
vering  of  straw  or  coarse  hay,  roping  it  tightly  down,  so  ^at  frost 
may  be  so  far  prevented  from  entering,  as  not  to  do  any  hurt.  This 
donc,  you  hâve  the  turnips  at  your  command,  wheû  the  snow  de- 
prives  the  sheep  of  their  common  manner  of  subsistence,  alike  ready 
m  the  stormy  and  in  open  weather,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  destruc- 
tion by  rot. 

*  This  plan,  not  altogether  new,  I  bave  pracdsed  for  a  considér- 
able Icngth  of  time,  and  bave  found  the  greatest  satbfaction  as  well 
as  advantage  in  pursuing  it.  Before  adopting  it,  indeed,  I  could 
seldom,  if  ever,  bring  my  stock  to  the  condition  at  which  I  con- 
stantly  aimed,  and  they  were  always  inferior,  after  ail  roy  eflbrts; 
to  what,  with  much  greater  ease,  I  can  now  raise  them.  As  far  as 
my  observation  and  expérience  extend,  it  is  the  most  profitable  aod 
advantageous  roethod  which  any  fanner,  in  a  high  district,  can  fol- 
low  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  will  be  successfully  practised  by  ail  after  the 
expérience  of  a  fair  trial.  ' 

In  our  article  on  Captain  Napier's  Treatise,  we  noticed  bis 
recommendation  of  small  circular  stells,  as  shelter  for  sheep, 
which  he  prefers  to  any  other  form.  On  this  point,  our  au- 
thor,  who  is  at  one  with  that  gentleman  as  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  shelter,  difFers  from  him  as  to  their  size  and  con- 
struction, and  also  as  to  the  number  required.  Hère  we  think 
the  Lammermuir  Farmer's  expérience  is  worth  more  than  the 
Captain's  reasoning  ;  and  it  appears  quite  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  stells  he  describes  must  aÔbrd  better  shelter  than  circular 
stells. 

'  In  place  of  stells  sheepcotes  bave  sometimes  been  substituted,  to 

*  which  I  must  give  my  decided  disapprobation.     Thèse  are  far  toc 

*  confined  and  warm  for  sheep,  and  make  them  unwilling  to  go  oflit 

*  in  days  when  they  might  dérive  much  advantage  from  their  pas- 

*  ture.     Stells  possess  the  superiority  in  every  respect,  and  ought  to 

*  be  constructed,  neither  in  a  square  nor  circular  form,  as  is  most 
'  customary,  but  in  the  form  which  I  shall  describe.  Every  stell 
^  ought  to  occupy  at  least  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Similar  to  the 
^  plantations,  it  should  be  constructed  with  four  sides  bending  in- 
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*  wards  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half  circle.     A  dyke  should  also 

*  be  brought  from  every  corner,  and  continued  for  the  l^gth  of  10 
'  yards  or  so.  If  this  is  to  be  done  at  the  farmer's  expense,  the  first 
'  three  feet  may  be  built  with  stone,  and  other  three  with  good  sub- 

<  stantial  sod  ;  which,  if  done  by  contracta  should  not  cost  more  than 
*■  28.  per  rood. 

*  The  sheep,  however,  ought  not  in  a  storm  to  lie  in  the  area  of 

<  the  stell,  as  is  done  with  those  which  are  of  common  construction  ; 

*  when  in  thèse  cases,  indeed,  they  are  in  the  inside,  there  is  little 
'  danger  of  their  being  blown  up  ;  but  whilst  the  snow  continues 

<  falling,  and  when  it  is  drifting,  there  is  such  a  suction  in  the  stell 

<  that  they  cannot  remain  tKere  with  any  comfort.  This  circum- 
^  stance  bas  not  surcly  escaped  the  observation  of  any  who  hâve  had 

*  occasion  to  witness  sheep  in  stells  during  a  stormy  day.     The  ad- 

*  vantage  of  the  particular  structure  which  I  bave  recommended,  ia 

*  so  far  good,  that  it  is  free  from  this  disadvantage.  Instead  of  put* 
^  ting  the  sheep,  therefore,  within  the  stell,  they  ought  to  be  laid  in- 

<  to  the  circle  of  the  opposite  side  from  that  of  which  the  wind  blows. 

*  The  two  dykes  and  area  of  the  stell  detain  the  snow  so  completely, 
'  that  the  outside,  where  the  sheep  should  lie,  must  remain  quite 

<  clear,  and  they  will  consequently  rest  there,  unexposed  to  the  sève- 
'  rity  of  the  weather.     And  if  this  plan  be  adopted,  the  provision  of 

*  hay  for  convenience  sake,  may  be  stacked  in*  the  beginning  of  the 

*  season,  within  the  stells,  and  not  at  the  end,  ag  Captain  Napier  re- 

<  commends.  ' 

Though  we  cannot  go  over  the  whole  bock  in  this  way,  yet 
the  following  passage  présents  so  striking  an  instance  of  the 
bad  efiects  of  stockîng  high  land  with  toc  fine  a  race  of  sheep, 
that  we  cannot  resist  transcribing  it. 

<  Of  the  truth  of  this,  my  own  afiairs  hâve  unfortunately  fumished 
me  with  sufficient  corroboration.  The  farm  which  I  at  présent  oc- 
cupy,  bas  been  rented  by  our  family  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Upon  entering  it  at  first,  the  Cheviot  stock  was  the  object  of  our 
choice  ;  which  species  was  selected  on  account  bf  the  farm  being 
situated  in  what  may  be  called  a  midland  district.  So  long  as  we 
continued  in  possession  of  this  breed,  every  thing  proceeded  in  an 
even  manner,  and  with  considérable  success.  But,  in  a  lime  when 
almost  every  body  was  in  admiration,  and,  if  possible,  in  possession 
of  the  Dishiey  or  Leicester  breed,  we  also,  influenced  by  the  same 
spirit,  conceived  a  distaste  for  the  Cheviot,  cleared  our  farm  of  them, 
and  with  more  flattering  prospects,  as  we  supposed,  procured  the 
more  fashionable  stock.  Time,  however,  convinced  us  of  the  mistake 
in  the  most  décisive  manner.  Our  coarse  and  lean  pastures  were  un« 
equal  to  the  task  of  supporting  such  heavy-bodied  sheep  ;  they  gra- 
dually  dwindied  away  into  less  and  less  bulk  ;  each  génération  was, 
if  possible,  inferior  to  tlie  preceding  one  ;  and  when  the  spring  was 
scverc,  seldom  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  lambs  could  survive  the 
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*  ravages  of  the  Btorm.  The  ewes»  indeed»  fed  well,  but  cotfld  never 
'  exceed  the  small  weîght  of  12  Ibs.  or  13  Ibs.  per  quarter*    A  man^ 

*  oer  of  conducting  the  farm,  so  unsatisfactoty  and  so  unprofitable, 

*  was»  afler  some  yeary,  abandoned  as  fruitless  ;  and  I  fonned  the  re" 
\  solution  of  stocking  it  anew  with  the  Cheviot  breed,  which  I  got 
'  from  a  distinguished  breeder  on  the  Border.    Thèse,  as  formerty, 

*  correspond  entirely  with  the  nature  of  the  farm,  feed  with  the 
'  greatest  facility,  to  a  weîght  surpassîng  that  of  the  former  stock, 
'  not  less  than  3  Ibs.  or  4  Ibs.  per  quarter,  and  bring  up  iambs  at  least 
'  equal  in  number  to  the  ewes,  except  in  the  most  disastrous  sea* 

*  sons.' 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
there  is  a  very  distinct  and  usefui  view  of  the  necessary  parts 
of  management  ail  the  vear  round,  of  which  the  foUowmgi  in 
so  far  as  regards  the  mode  of  feeding  them  in  winter,  is  a  sum- 
mary. 

'  As  the  remarks  that  hâve  been  made  on  the  rearing  of  sheep  are 
ail  as  gênerai  as  possible,  and  as  their  treatment  during  the  winter 
forros  a  very  important  part,  it  might  probably  be  of  some  practical 
utility  to  subjoin  an  exemplification  of  what  has  been  stated  con- 
cemtng  the  provision  necessary  for  stock,  and  the  proper  manner 
of  distributing  it,  by  the  example  of  a  particular  farm.  To  make 
this  of  a  respectable  extent,  we  may  suppose  it  capable  of  support- 
ing  1000  ewes  and  17  score  of  hog^  ;  as  this  number  of  hogs  will 
be  requisite  to  furnîsh  about  16  score  of  good  gimmers,  to  fill  up 
the  place  of  as  many  drafl  ewes.  We  may  also  allow  70  acres  of 
land  to  be  kept  in  tîllage,  and  this  to  be  divided  into  four  bricks,  pro- 
ducing  in  a  regular  rotation,  tumips,  corn  and  hay.  By  deducting 
two  acres  for  potatoes  for  house  and  servants,  there  wiil  of  course 
be  raised  annually  15 j  acres  of  tumips.  Taking  an  average  crop, 
every  acre  will  produce  about  30  cartloads.  Twenty->four  of  the 
best  from  each  of  thèse  must  be  stored  at  Martinmas,  or  perhaps 
before  that  pcriod,  constituting  in  ail  372  cartloads.  This  wiil  ail 
be  pcrformed  in  the  manner  formerly  described.  The  hogs  will 
then  be  put  upon  the  fifth  part  that  remains  in  the  field.  In  them 
they  will  find  an  abundant  supply  for  six  weeks,  by  taking  them  ofF 
to  their  pasture  during  each  aftemoon  and  night  Thèse  being  ail 
consumed,  two  cartloads  should  be  led  to  them  every  day  from  the 
stores,  to  the  most  convenient  places  of  shelter  in  their  pasture  for 
at  least  two  months  following.  By  this  time  120  cartloads  will 
hâve  been  finished,  supposing  them  to  hâve  been  laid  down  faif 
weather  and  foui.  On  this  allowance  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  ta 
rear  a  very  good  lot  of  hogs,  and  at  the  cost  of  about  scvcn  acres  of 
tumips  ;  which  in  a  high  district  cannot  be  reckoned  worth  more 
than  threc  guineas  per  acre.  This  cornes  to  something  less  than 
16d.  for  each  hog,  which  over  and  above  being  a  préventive  from 
many  diseases  and  poverty,  is  half  regained  by  tho  additional  pouad 
of  wooly  which  I  hâve  always  found'occasioned  by  tumips^ 
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*  There  stfll  remains  in  store  250  cartIoacU  of  tunii|>s  ;  and  the 
produce  of  17^  acres  of  hay»  which,  by  allowing  120  st.  per  acre, 
a  wide  enough  calculation  for  a  high  country,  is  in  ail  2100  st.  In 
mîld  winters  thîs  will  be  little  needed,  and  is  mostly  requisite  for  a 
storm.  In  the  event  of  a  storm»  the  1000  ewes  wiil  requîre  about 
68  st.  each  day  (22  Ibs.  to  the  stone.)  In  addition  aiso  to  their  two 
cartioads  of  turnips,  the  hogs  will  also  consume  about  8  st.  per  day. 
The  hay  at  this  rate  will  serve  for  a  month,  which  indeed  is  tnuch 
shorter  than  many  storms.  A  much  larger  provision  should,  there- 
fore,  be  laid  up  at  first,  and  if  the  above  quantity  of  hay  be  annual- 
ly  raised,  it  will  prove  sufficient,  as  the  average  continuance  of 
storms  will  not  be  more  than  a  month,  and  what  is  saved  one  year 
can  be  reserved  for  another. 

*  If  the  252  cartioads  of  turnips  can  be  saved,  as  in  ail  probability 
they  will,  they  must  be  given  to  the  ewes  in  the  sprtng.  The  16 
score  of  gimmers  should  always  be  separated  from  the  hirsels  about  a 
month  previous  to  lambing  time,  and  three  cartioads  given  theni 
every  day.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  84  will  hâve  been  done.  The 
whole  number  of  ewes  and  gimmers  should  then  receive  the  remaîn« 
ing  1 68  cartioads,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  day.  I  ieave  it  entirely  to 
expérience  to  Justify  the  reasonableness  of  thèse  measures.  ' 

The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  on  tbe  Causes  and  Cure  of 
the  Rot,  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  a  imbject 
on  which  the  author  is  but  toc  well  entitled  to  give  an  opinion. 
'In  1810,  '  he  says,  *  my  stock  consisted  of  2000  ewes.,  hogs 
'  and  dinmonts,  out  of  which  I  lost,  by  rot,  during  the  winter 

*  and  spring  foilowing,  above  800.  In  1817,  I  lost  900  of  the 
'  same  complaint;  and  as  a  nnmber  of  them  were  ewes,  I  found 
'  a  deficiency  of  400  lambs  at  the  time  of  weaning.  Many  years 
'  preccding  the  above,  I  had  severe  losses,  thougn  never  to  such 
'  a  ruinous  extent.     I  hâve  therefore  mentioned  thèse  years  as 

*  bcing  the  most  destructive  of  any  in  ail  my  expérience.  ' 
We  entirely  asrce  with  him,  that  the  gênerai  cause  of  the  rot 
is  an  *  unusuai  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  occasioned  by  the 
mild,  soft  weatfaer  during  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber  ;  '  and  it  has  always  appeared  very  strange,  that  so  sensible 
b  writer  as  Mr  Hogg  should  hâve  had  so  much  difficulty  about 
it,  and  corne  at  last  to  so  absurd  a  conclusion.  AU  our  best 
^riters  agrée  with  our  author  ;  though  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  discase  may  take  its  commencement  in  some  situations,  and 
in  particular  seasons,  earlier  even  than  September.  Mr  Bake* 
weil,  we  bave  hcard,  sometimes  brought  on  the  discase  before 
êelling  hià  cwcs  to  the  butcher,  that  they  might  not  be  kcpt  on 
forbreeding;  and  declared,  that  he  could  guard  against  this 
risk  (in  bis  case  a  very  serious  one,  in  a  pecuniary  view)  by 
bringing  water  over  bis  meadows  about  midsummcr,  and  putt 
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ting  tbe  sheep  on  the  young  grass  soon  after.  In  this  way, 
and  certamly  witbout  any  falling  off  in  conditioni  according  to 
Mr  Hogg's  hypothesis,  the  animaFs  constitatioii  received  such 
a  taiut,  that  it  coùld  not  be  kept  with  safety  another  year.  Bat 
we  hâve  already  exceeded  our  usual  limits,  and  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself»  where  he  will  find  a  remarkable  agrée» 
ment,  on  ail  the  most  important  points  regarding  the  rot,  be- 
tween  this  writer  and  Dr  Harrison,  whose  valuable  little  tract} 
however,  it  does  not  appear  that  our  author  had  ever  seen. 

Upon  the  wholei  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
part  of  the  book  is  unexceptionable,  yet  we  will  venture  tp  as^ 
sert»  that  it  contaîns  more  valuable  information  upon  the  im-<. 
portant  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  than  any  other  work  of  the 
same  size  that  has  ever  corne  under  our  notice  ;  and  we  there- 
fore  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  store-farmers  and 
shepherds  in  every  part  of  the  country. 


III.    Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  qfScotland^  tdkenfrom  the 

Govern7ne?it  Absiracts  of  ISO  if  1811,  and  1821,  containing  a 

particîdar  Account  of  every  Parish  in  Scotlandj  and  many  use^ 

Jid  détails  respecting  England^  Wales^  and  Ireland.    Glasgow. 

1823. 

This  is  the  gênerai  title,  but  the  Population  Lists  do  not  in 
fact  occupy  a  tnird  of  the  volume  ;  the  rest  being  taken  up  with 
Mr  Cleland's  Statistical  Tables  relative  to  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
As  to  the  former,  which  is  the  only  matter  with  which  we  hâve 
to  do  at  présent,  the  counties  of  Scotland  follow  one  another  in 
alphabetical  order  ;  and,  under  each  of  its  parishes,  there  is  the 
nuniber  o(  houses  inhabited,  the  numberjof  the  familiesby  which 
they  are  occupied,  and  the  number  building  and  uninhabited;— • 
the  number  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  in  trade» 
manufactures,  or  handicraft — and  ail  other  families — with  the 
number  of  maies  and  females,  and  the  total  of  persons.  To 
each  county  is  subjoined  notes  respecting  the  employments,  and 
other  interesting  particulars  explanatory  of  the  Table  ;  and  a 
summary  or  abstract  of  the  houses,  occupations,  and  persons,  is 
given  at  the  end,  together  with  a  tabular  view  of  the  âges  for 
every  5  years  under  20,  and  afterwards  for  every  10  years,  till 
the  âge  of  100  and  upwards.  In  most  of  the  counties  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  returns  of  the  âges.  For  that  of  Aberdeen, 
for  instance,  the  âges  of  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  persons  aiu- 
merated  hâve  not  been  obtained. 
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Thèse  county  enamernttons  are  followed  by  a  gênerai  sum- 
mary  of  the  bouses,  occupations,  faniilies,  and  persons  in  Scot« 
land,  according  to  tbe  census  of  1-821,  to  wbicb  is  added,  b 
similar  summary  of  âges  ;  but  the  saroe  information  is  not  fur- 
nîshed  regarding  the  census  of  1801  and  1811,  of  whicb  there  in 
only  tbe  numbers  distinguisbed  into-maies  and  females,  but  not 
the  bouses,  occupations,  or  families.  Tbis  omission,  which 
might  hâve  been  easily  supplied,  renders  the  book  less  valuable 
than  tt  would  otherwise  bave  been.  Another  defect,  whicb, 
from  the  want  of  complète  and  authentic  registers,  perbaps 
could  not  be  supplied,  is,  that  there  are  no  lists  of  births,  mar- 
riages  and  deaths,  not  even  for  à  single  county  or  parish.  Mr 
Cleland,  from  bis  Statistical  Tables,  secms  to  bave  been  at  much 
pains  to  procure  information  on  thèse  points  as  to  tbe  city  of 
Glasgow  ;  but,  even  for  it,  the  lists  are  not  to  be  depended  on; 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  means  were  devxsed  for 
însuring  a  complète  register  of  thèse  important  occurrences. 
As  to  the  births  and  marriages,  private  mterest  requires  that 
they  should  be  carefuliy  put  upon  record;  for  in  how  many  in- 
stances is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  ?  Tbe  working  classes, 
we  suspect,  are  generally  too  careless  in  this  respect  ;  and  it 
would  be  well  that  the  clergyln  every  parish  should  urgc  it 
upon  them  as  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  families,  not  to 
withhold  from  them  the  chance,  bowever  remote  it  may  appear, 
of  proving  their  right  to  legacies,  or  to  the  inheritance  of  their 
inost  distant  relatives  who  may  die  intestate.  Many  large  for- 
tunes are  made  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  persons  sprung 
from  the  lowest  ranks;  and  we  often  see  advertisements  for 
beirs,  espccially  in  the  case  of  those  who  bave  gone  abroad  al 
an  carly  âge,  and  died  there  after  a  long  résidence,  who  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  among  the  poor  than  the  rich.  Many 
of  thèse  fortunate  adventurers  in  foreign  parts  are  eut  ofF  sua- 
denly,  and  almost  always  unmarried;  and  it  bas  often  been 
found  a  matter  of  great  difliculty  for  their  heirs  at  law  in  thb 
country  to  establish  their  claims  to  the  succession  in  the  manner 
which  the  law  properly  requires.  But,  besidcs  this,  a  correct 
register  of  births  and  marriages  is  useful  on  many  accounts, 
even  among  the  poor,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  instance  tbe 
case  of  Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies,  where  the  âge  of  the 
members  commonly  régulâtes  their  admission  and  their  interest 
in  the  funds.  In  ail  questions  regarding  annuities  and  rever- 
sions, the  âge  is  indispensable. 

The  register  of  deaths  is  evidently  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment  to  that  of  births  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  and  in  many 
others.    O^c  cannot  takc  up  a  succession-  before  it  be  certain 
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that  Ae  succession  has  opened,  bv  the  dealfa,  ^ot  on}y  of  those 
whose  property  is  claim^,  but  of  ail  the  other  relations  wbo^  if 
alive,  woutd  bave  a  prior  right  to  the  claimant. 

. We  say  notbing  of  the  importance  of  thèse  registers  to  th^ 
Political  Economist  or  thp  Statesman.  But  we  may  add,  tfaal 
if  to  the  deaths  were  added  the  diseases  which  occasion  them» 
as.well  as  the  âges,  the  information  would  be  of  great  iitility  tq 
the  médical  profession,  and  to  the  public  at  large.  Among 
other  matters,  we  should  thus  see  what  districts  or  towns»  and 
what  occupations,  are  least  favourable  to  longevity,  and  the  na-* 
ture  of  the  diseases  to  which  tbey  are  particularly  liable  ;  and 
aiso,  in  what  seasons  certain  complaints  are  more  prévalent  tban 
in  others;  and  surely,  in  the  présent  advanced  state  of  médical 
knowledge,  some  means  would  be  found  of  turning  this  know« 
ledge  to  a  good  account.  The  extent  to  which  the  agne  pre* 
vailed  in  this  country  formerly,  and  to  which  the  typhus  feyer 
still  prevails  in  certain  seasons  and  situations,  are  cases  in  point  $ 
and  as  to  the  ague,  it  seems  to  bave  now  become  almost  extmcty 
while  other  diseases,  little  known  in  former  times,  bave  greatly 
extended  their  ravages. 

We  shall  now,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  of 
our  correspondents,  présent  some  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  late  enumerations.  The  following  Table  shows  the  totat 
population  in  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  of  cach  county  in  Scot« 
land  ;  but  without  distinguishing  between  maies  and  females» 
which  would  make  our  page  too  crowded,  and  is  not  material 
in  a  gênerai  view. 

"  SuMMARY  of  Persons  in  Scotland  in  the  years  1801,  1811,  ani 

1821." 


SHIRES. 

Aberdeen 

Argyle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

£lgin 

Fife 


1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

123082 

135075 

155387 

71859 

85585 

97316 

84306 

103954 

127299 

S5807 

36668 

43561 

S0621 

30779 

33385 

11791 

12033 

13797 

22609 

23419 

S02S8 

10858 

12010 

13263 

20710 

24189 

27317 

54597 

62960 

70878 

122954> 

148607 

...  191514 

26705 

88108 

.a«  SllÇ? 

93743 

101272 

114556 

. 
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SHIRES» 

Forfar 
HaddÎDgton 
Inverness 
Kincardioe 
Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    - 
Lanark 
Lînlithgow 
Nairne 

Orkney  and  Shet- 
land 
Peebles 
Penh 
Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty 
Roxburgh 
Selkirk 
Stirling 
Sutherland 
Wigton 

Totals 


1801. 


1811. 


} 


99127 
29986 
74298 
26349 

6725 

29211 

146699 

17844 

8257 

46824 

87S5 

126366 

78056 

55343 

33682 

5070 
50825 
23117 
22918 


1599068 


107264 

31164 

78336 

27439 

7245 

33684 

191752 

19451 

8251 

46153 

9935 

135093 

92596 

60853 

37230 

5889 
58174 
23629 
26891 


1821. 


1805688 


113430 

S5127 

90157 

29118 

7762 

58903 

244387 

22685 

9006 

53124 

10046  l 
139050 
112175 

68828 

40892 
6637 

65376 

23840 

33240 


i 

: 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1821 
The  maies  are 
And  the  females 


983,552 
1,109,904 


2,093,456 


2,093,456 


Supposing  the  extent  of  Scotland  to  be  about  30,000  square 
miles,  as  estimated  by  some  late  authorîtit^s,  the  population  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  nearly  70  per  square  mile,  or  there  is  one  per- 
son  for  every  nine  English  acres. 

There  were,  in  1821,  40  maies  and  62  females  of  the  âge  ofi 
100  and  upwards,  or  one  in  evcry  19,183  of  the  population;, 
bctween  90  and  100,  one  in  1415  ;  80  and  90,  one  in  161  ;  and 
above  80,  one  in  143.  The  Highland  counties  of  Ross  aild 
Cromarty  présent  the  most  numerous  instances  of  longevity,  in; 
proportion  to  their  population  ;  in  every  2156,  there  being  one 
above  100,  and  one  above  80  in  every  93.  Comparing  the.po- 
pulation  of  England  and  Scotland  in  this  respect,  the  number 
above  100,  returned  from  the  former  country,  is  only  168,  out 
of  a  population  of  11,261,437;  whereas  from  the  latter  the 
number  is  102,  in. a  population  of  2,093,456. 

The  population  ot  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  indu^iog 
the  parishes  in  whlch  they  are  situated,  is  as  foUows. 


I5d 


Population  Betwms^  1821. 


Aag- 


Ist,  Glasgow, 

147,043 

lOth,  Inverness, 

12,264 

2d,    Edmburgh, 

138,235 

llth,  Falkirk,      -,  - 

11, 53^ 

Sd,   Paisley, 

47,003 

12th,  Dumfrles, 

11^052 

4th,  Aberdeen, 

44,796 

13th,  MoDtrose, 

10,338 

5th,  Dundee, 

30,575 

14th,  Campbelton, 

9,016 

6th,  Greenock 

28,088 

15th,  A)rr, 

7,455 

7fh,  Penh, 

19,068 

16tb,  Stirling, 

7,113 

Sfh,  Dumfermiine 

13,681 

17th,  Iryine 

7,007 

9àh,  Kilmarnock, 

12,769 

Besides  thèse,  there  is  a  great  number  of  towns  containing 
from  7000  to  3000  inhabitants,  and  some  of  them  of  so  récent 
a  date  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed  in  the  enumeration  of  1801. 

That  our  readers  may  hâve  a  gênerai  view  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  add  the  following.  - 

^  General  Summary  of  Houses,  Families,  and  Persons  in  Great 

Britain,  " 


Houseï,  Tnhabited, 

.,, 15y  how  many  Faftiilies? 

England. 

Walcs. 

Scotland. 

Army,Navy, 

Marines, 
and  Seamen 
in  Register- 
ed  Vessels. 

GatAT 
BuTAur. 

1951973 

2346717 

18289 
66055 

773732 

1118295 

454690 

156183 

146706 

985 
365f 

74225 
41680 
30801 

341474 

447960 

2405 
12657 

130699 
190264 
126997 

■ 

2429630 

2941383 

21679 
82364 

978656 
1350939 

• 

612488 

occupied,       ^      -       J 
...M...«    Building, 
.........    Un-inhabiied, 

Familles  chiefly  employed  in  Agri-  7 

culture,        -        -     J 

.........  in    Trade  Manufacture,  7 

or  Handicraft,      -     $ 
Ail  other  Families  not  comprised' 
io  the  two  preceding  classes,    '  5 

Pereons.     Maies, 

, Fcmales.        -         • 

****** 

55485679 
15777758 

J350487 
Î3G6951 

Ç   983552 
il  109904 

319300 

57137018 
{7254613 

Total  of  Persons, 

11261437 

717438 

2093456 

319300 

14991631 

The  population  of  Britain  being  as  above        -         14,891,631 

We  hâve  to  add — 
The  Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  Man,  Guernsey,  &c       89,508 
Ireland,  by  the  late  census,  nearly  -  7,000,000 

Making  a  total  of        -  21,481,139 

or,  in  round  numbers,  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half. 

And,  to  complète  the  view  of  the  population  of  the  Britiah 
Empire,  we  give,   tl.ougb  not  upon  such  good  authority,  a 
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Table  constnicted  by  the  late  Mr  Colquhoun,  whicb,  in  ao  far 
ma  regards  Great  Britain  aiid  Ireland»  is  superseded  by  the  pre- 
cedîng.  The  population  of  the  other  countries,  we  suspect, 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  conjectural  ;  but  it  has  been  scated, 
we  imagine  from*  Mr  Colquhoun's  expérience  in  such  enquiries, 
upon  the  best  authorities  that  could.be  obtained. 


Descriptwn  of  TerrUory. 


Europeant. 


FftePenoHM 
ofColour, 


Nègro 
Labourert, 


liftai  Sm 


Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

exclusive  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
British  sul>jects  in  the  différent dapendèndes 

in  Europe  *  ~  *  _ 

Idem  in  the  British  possessions  in  North? 
America  .  .  .  ^ 

Idem — Idem  in  the  West  India  Colonies 
Idem  in  the  conquered  Colonies  in  idem    - 
Idem  in  the  Britikh  Scttlements  in  Africa  - 
Idem  in  Colonies  and  dependenctes  in  Asia 
Idem  in  East  India  Company *8  territorial? 
possessions  .  .  .  ^ 

British  Navy,  slrmy,  Marines  and  Seamen^ 
in  registered  yessels,  including  Foreignv 
Corps  in  the  British  service        -        -    3 


Total  amount  of  the  population  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  -  - 


i 


16,456,305 
180,300 

486(14o 

64,994 
35^829 
80,678 
61,059 

25,246 
671,241 


18,001,796 


33,081 

26,253 

108,299 

1,807,496 

40,033,162 


••••••••• 


42,008,291 


••••••••• 


634,096 
372,800 


1,147,346 


16,456; 
180,; 

486,: 

732,: 

434,( 

128,< 

S,009,( 

40^058,^ 
671, S 


61,157,4 


The  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  Scotland  has  in- 
creased  within  the  last  twenty  years  is  not  a  little  remarkable^ 
when  ît  is  considered  that  it  must  hâve  been  almost  stationary 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century.  About  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  or  at  the  Révolution,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  it  must  hâve  exceeded  a  million  ;  so  that  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  or  more,  has  bèen  required  for  its  doubling. 
But  how  difibrent  has  its  progress  been  since  1801,  since  whioi 
it  has  increased  30  per  cenL  !  If  it  were  to  go  on  at  the  rate 
which  it  has  held  from  1811  to  1821,  the  period  of  doubling 
would  be  only  about  47  years  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  présent 
century,  it  would  approach  to  about  eight  millions. 

The  incrcase  of  the  English  population  has  been  still  greater; 
and  if  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  from  1811  to  1821,  would 
double  in  less  than  42  years.  Of  the  rate  of  increase  which  has 
obtained  in  Ireland,  no  certain  information  can  be  procared; 
the  only  previous  census,  that  of  1813,  having  been  partial  and 
incomplète  ;  but  comparing  it,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  that  of 
1821,  the  increase  bas  been  proportionally  greater  there  than 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Thcre  is  inuch  reason  to  suspect,  howevcr,  that  the  Ef 
lions  of  J801  and  181:1  were  far  from  being  accorate. 
errors  aiid  omissions  werc  to  be  expedted,  in  so  new  an 
taking,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  employed  to  1 
numbers  and  prépare  the  lists;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  i\ 
a  suspicion  that  some  ulterior  measures  of  taxation,  or  ! 
service,  were  meant  to  be  founded  upon  the  enumeratior 
during  the  war,  the  returns  made  werc  purposely  and  ini 
ally  inaccurate  on  the  part  at  least  of  the  lower  classe 
such  rcasons  for  error  apply  to  the  census  of  1821,  \ 
probably  as  correct  s»  such  a  thing  will:  ever  be.  \f 
therefore,  place  much  confidence  in  the  numbers  wh&c 
hibits  ;  but  not  in  the  ratio  of  increase  whieh  seems  to  I 
ken  place  in  the  twen^  years  preceding. 

It  cannot  well  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  incr< 
been  great;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  it  is 
that  in  Scotland  at  least,  the  condition  of  the  working 
or  the  great  body  of  the  people,  bas  been  vastly  improvc 
in  the  last  half  century.  There  are  grumblers,  indeed,  i 
deny  this,  and  talk  about  the  leisure  and  sports  of  thé  li 
in  tneir  early  years,  and  the  degtee  of  intimacy  and  fi 
which  theu  prevailed  between  masters  and  servants,  wl 
monly  ate  at  the  same  table,  and  sometimes  slept  in  th 
bed*  But  such  men  hold  that  every  thing  else  has  degen 
even  the  seasons  are  much  worse  ;  and,  among  other  th 
Addison's  old  gentleman  maintained,  our  very  books  j 
readable,  by  reaaon  of  the  smallness  of  the  types  now  us< 
be  serions,  however»  we  think,  that  an  unprejudiced  e; 
looks  at  the  houses  and  fumiture,  the  food,  the  clothes, 
éducation  of  the  working  classes,  and  makes  a  compari 
ail  thèse  respects,  with  their  condition,  within  the  reco 
of  many  still  alive,  must  décide,  without  hésitation,  în 
of  modem  times.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  tbey  may  h 
leisure  ;  but  who  would  not  préfet  the  regular  labour  of 
land  ploughman  to  the  idieness  and  privations  of  a  smal 
in  the  Highlands  ?  We  would  fain  hope,  too,  that  th 
been  a  great  change  for  the  better,  in  regard  to  moral 
the  celebrated  Fletcher,  little  more  than  a  century  agc 
think  of  no  other  means  of  repressing  yagrancy  and  b 
than  by  a  system  of  domestic  slavery . 
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Agricultural  Intelligence. 


Tue  weather  during  the  last  three  monthë,  and  particularly  id 
June  and  July,  has  been,  upon  the  wfaole,  unfavourable  to  the  crop 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  harvest  must  now  be  late,  and  consequently 
very  precarious.  Excepting  a  few  days  in  May,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  part  oî  the  season  of  the  usual  character  of  summer.  Où 
the  contrary,  froats  were  fréquent  in  June,  and  the  température 
tbroughout  the  whole  month  was  low;  and  in  July,  with  hardly 
any  improvement  in  the  température,  it  has  rained  almost  every 
day,  and  sometimes  very  heary.  We  hâve  seldom  obserred  the 
thermometer  above  60^^,  even  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  of- 
ten,  at  other  times,  it  has  been  below  50^.  Altogether,  tne  seasoii 
resembles  that  of  1816  more  nearly  than  any  other  we  can  remëm- 
ber.  The  raonths  of  May  and  June  however,  were  dry  enough  to'àl* 
\ow  the  Tumip  lands  and  fallows  to  be  wrought  with  advantage  ; 
during  much  of  the  latter  indeed,  rain  was  very  much  wanted,  the 
cold,  dry  winds  having  greatly  checked  végétation.  But  since  the 
first  week  of  July,  little  to  the  purpose  could  be  doue  upon  strong 
land  in  fallow  ;  and  eren  the  Tumips,  on  the  ligbt  sotlsy  hâve  beeii 
thinned  and  cleaned  with  di£Scnlty,  and  often  not  in  a  very  perfêct 
manner. 

From  this  state  of  the  weather,  and  particukrly  the  copious  rainil 
of  July,  a  very  gênerai  appréhension  prevails,  that  Wheat  wiil  hù 
found  déficient  both  in  quantity  and  quali^.  Symptoms  of  dîsease 
are  «Iready  apparent  in  many  fields,  though  to  what  estent  this  may 
affect  the  produce,  must  dépend  a  good  deal  upon  the  state  of  thel 
weather  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  The  quality,  «t  any  rate» 
cannot  well  be  so  good  as  the  average  of  years,  the  strong  csrops 
being  laid,  and  beat  and  sunshine  having  been  so  nôuch  leds  preva* 
lent  than  in  favouraUe  seasons.  Barley,  it  is  feared,  will  aiso  be 
coarse  and  thin,  though  it  promises  to  be  abundant*  Oàts,  in  late 
situations,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  come  to  maturity;  and 
Peas  and  Beans,  though  bulky  and  still  growîng  to  straw,  will 
not,  with  a  continnance  of  the  présent  weather,  be  productive 
in  grain.  Potatoes  were  in  some  instances  injured  by  the  frosts  of 
June,  but  the  rains  came  in  good  timc  to  recover  them,  and  upon 
dry  soiis  they  may  y  et  prove  a  good  crop.  Upon  the  same  de- 
scription  of  soils,  Turnips  hâve  made  much  progress,  and  promisé 
well  ;  but  hâve  been  greatly  hurt  by  the  rains  upon  ail  strong  axfti 

Aa  ^ 
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wet-bottomed  lands«  Hay,  from  seed,  is  a  short  crop  ;  and  m 
it  is  still  abroad  in  a  very  bad  state.  Great  complaints  are  nr 
the  Hop  plantations,  whicb  are  infectèd  mïh  rermin  to  an  u 
degree  ;  and  the  Orcliards,  we  suspect,  will  yîeld  Very  little. 
after  ail,  a  month  of  fine  hot,  dry  weather,  such  as  we  hâve  ofl 
perienced  in  August  and  the  early  part  of  September,  would  r 
a  great  change  on  ail  the  crops,  and  make  our  présent  appreh( 
giye  way  to  tlie  hopes  of  abundance. 

The  Corn  markets  bave  fluctuated  less  than  was  to  be  exj 
from  the  character  of  the  scason.  A  considérable  rise  bad 
place  in  the  spring  months,  which  continued  till  about  the 
June  ;  aflcr  which  prîces  began  to  give  way,  but  are  now  ratl 
rancing  agaîn.  The  regulating  market  of  London  secms  te 
much  affectcd  by  a  few  days  of  good  or  bad  weather,  as  by  t 
tent  of  the  supplies,  of  which,  howcver,  there  is  certainly  no 
ciéAcy  ;  for  though  there  be  little  in  the  Stackyards,  the  grs 
are  understood  to  be  still  well  f^tored;  nor  bave  the  stocks' of  J 
been  yet  exhausted.  This  onstcady  state  of  the  markets,  s< 
tent  from  what  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1816,  when  pricei 
Gonstantly  and  rapidly  advancing,  may^Iead  to  the  hope  il 
crops  are  not  yet  matcrially  injured,  as  in  that  unfortimato  sea 

The  Sheep  and  Cattle  maikets  hâve  experienced  mach  | 
fluctuations  ;  and  afker  a  considérable  brîskncss  and  advance 
early  part  of  summer,  seem  now  to  bc  settling  down,  notwithsti 
the  abundance  of  the  pastures,  to  rates  very  little  above  tbose 
year.  It  is  difilcult  to  account  for  this,  considering  the  loss  s 
ed  àmong  the  flocks,  through  the  severity  oî  last  winter.  "V 
even  still  lower,  though,  cwing  to  the  samc  cause,  the  clip  h; 
iainly  been  scauty.  So  little  indecd  bas  yet  becn  done  in  this  i 
in  this  part  of  the  Island,  that  priées  cannot  bc  stated  with 
accuracy  ;  smeared  fiecces,  both  of  thé  Cfaeviot  and  filacli 
breeds,  scarcûly  fînd  purchasers.  Cheviot  Wool,  which  u: 
fetch  from  25s.  to  30s.  and  upwards  per  stone  of  24*  Ib.,  has  be< 
ing  at  from  10s.  to  16s.  Long  Wool  docs  better,  being  ab 
per  pound  ;  and  what  is  called  Haif-long,  or  a  médium  bctwc 
Lcicester  and  Cheviot,  secms  more  in  rcquest  than  cither, 
worth  about  28s.  per  stone.  From  the  expérience  of  this  and 
years,  it  has  become  of  great  importance  to  our  store- farmi 
dispense  with  smearing  whenever  it  is  practicable,  or  to  fine 
substitute  for  the  tar,  which  so  much  reduces  the  value  of  the 
We  bave  heard  of  some  instances  in  which  this  has  been  dor 
success,  withnut  injury  to  the  sbeep,  and  no  great  loss  of  wci 
the  wool  ;  and  hopc  to  bc  able  to  state  the  particulars  hcreafti 

It  is  scarccly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  rise  in  the  priées  oi 
■ince  tbe  bcginning  of  the  year,  which  in  the  case  of  Whcat  r 
stated  generally  at  nbout  50  per  cent.,  has  not  benefited  the 
body  of  farmcrs.  By  far  the  grcater  number  had  little  or  notl 
aell  after  seedtime*    Their  situation  canuot  therefore  be  cont 
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as  improvcd  in  the  least  ;  and  as  to  theîr  future  prospects,  every  thing 
dépends  upon  the  ensuing  crop.  If  it  be  greaûy  déficient,  a  corre- 
sponding  rise  of  priée  wilT  be  of  advantage  only  to  those  who  occupy 
richy  early  soiis  ;  while,  on,  the  other  hand,  even  the  présent  priées 
must  fait  if  it  prove  abondant.  In  one  respccti  however,  there  bas 
been  a  change  for  the  better.  Those  who  buy  and  scll  their  Cattle 
and  Sheep  every  year  hâve  reaped  handsome  profits  for  thcir  Tur- 
nips  and  early  Grass  ;  and  thîs  must  raise  the  priées  of  Draft-ewes 
and  Wedders  this  autumn,  if  the  Tumip  crop  tum  out  well,  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  upon  dry  soils. — Qth  Auguste 

SCOTLAND, 

Quarterly  Report  for  Upper  Annandale. 

DuRiNO  ail  this  month  of  July,  there  baye  not  been  more  thah 
three  or  four  days  without  rain,  from  the  moming  to  the  evening. 
It  may  therefore  be  well  supposed,  that  the  Hay-making  bas  been 
expensive,  and  comparât ively  unsuccessfuL  The  sown  Grass  Hay 
has  suffered  considcrable  damage  ;  and  such  meadow  Hay  as  was 
eut  in  low  situations,  lins  become  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than 
litter.  Fortunately,  the  main  crops  of  Meadow  Hay  remain  still 
uncut;  and  the  rains  bave  bccn  propitious  to  the  Turnips,  the  weak- 
cr  Corn,  the  Potatoes,  and  the  dry  Pastures.  The  month  of  June 
had  been  good  and  dry,  and  when  the  rains  began  thcy  were  mudi 
wanted  ;  but  thcir  continuance  has  been  unusually  long  for  the  sea- 
son.  After  ail,  there  bas  not  been  a  seripus  flood,  such  as  oflen  oc- 
curs  hcre  ubout  Lammas.  Ail  sorts  of  crops  appear  to  be  near  a 
month  later  than  usual.  This  of  course  is  most  scrious  in  high  cold 
lands,  and  where  the  crops  are  not  of  early  kinds.  Whcat  appcars 
short  in  the  car.  Early  Oats  promise  well  at  présent  ;  but  commun 
cold  Oats  flppcar  less  to  be  depended  on.  Potatoes  hâve  not  sufFered 
hcre  by  the  froi>,t,  as  in  the  higher  districts  of  Lanarkshire«  Mea- 
dow Hay  appears  a  full  crop.  Turnips  are  very  uncqual,  and  late, 
Tiie  Pastures  are  generally  rank  cnough  ;  but  the  want  of  sun  has 
rcndcrcd  ail  the  productions  of  the  ficlds  and  the  garden  less  rich 
and  nourishing,  than  at  thîs  time  they  commonly  are  ;  and  this  may 
tell  herenfter  on  the  crop5  ïi\  the  floor  and  the  mill. 

Priées  continue  moderatcly  cncouraging  to  the  farmers,  cxceptîng 
for  wool,  which  is  ruinously  deprcssed,  and  the  markets  for  which  ap- 
penr  stagnant.  Good  clips  of  Washed  Wool  for  clothing,  from  tne 
Chcviot  brocd  of  Sheep,  cannot  bring  ten  shillings  pcr  stone  of  24 
pounds  avoirdupois  ;  and  Unwashcd  Wool  of  the  black-faccd  breed, 
brings  only  about  5s.  It  aJ)pwar^',  however,  that  White  Wool  (never 
laid  with  tar,  and  washed,  os  is  common  hère,  on  the  Sheep*s  body  be- 
fore  clipping)  would  bc  v.orth  ncarly  twice  the  foregoing  priées; 
and  aîso,  that  long  Wool  of  the  ncw  Leiccster  breed  of  Sheep,  duïy 
wu.^^hed  and  white,  is  of  superior  value  at  this  time.  The  grçat  value 
of  the  largo  clips  uf  Chcviot  Wool  in  this  country  at  former  pcriods. 
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when  it  sold  from  SOs.  to  SSs.  per  stone,  in  plaise  of  98.  or  IOb^  9b 
now  ofFered  for  it,  must  show  how  seriously  the  change  bas  of  courte 
affected  the  principal  store  farmers,  Cattle  are,  on  the  wholey  as 
high  as  the  improved  state  of  the  currency  can  well  admit  ;  tbongh 
still  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  below  what  they  once  were,  when  at  thâf 
higheet  priées.  Com^has  occasionally  sold  at  double  the  curreot 
prices  ;  but  this  was  only  in  the  highest  years  ;  during  ail  thîa  season» 
however,  the  prices  hâve  been  20  or  30  per  cent.  Tower  hère»  and 
along  the  west  coast  adjacent  to  Ireland,  than  on  the  eaK  coast» 
Young  cattle  hâve  brought  from  3/.  to  4/.  lOs.  per  head  at  Stirkt* 
Wheat  has  lately  risen  from  Ts.  to  Ss.  per  Winchester  bushel,  aod 
Oats  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  Old  Potatoes  were  not  saleable  even  at  6d. 
per  hundred  weight  a  fortnight  ago.  Hay  is  of  inferior  value»  and 
the  prices  appear  to  be  low. 

Without  excluding  foreign  Wool,  an  ad  valorem  dutr  on  its  import 
would  regulate  the  prices  on  a  fairer  scale  ;  and  after  the  ruipout  gli|t 
occasioned  by  warehoused  Corn  and  Irish  produce,  meaturet  ought 
now  tç>  be  taken  to  regulate  thèse  matters  on  a  better  plan  in  future^ 
80  as  to  do  most  good  without  incurring  the  risk  of  so  much  evil. 
Kents  of  land  and  waget  continue  to  be  reduced  ;  and  were  it  not  tO| 
there  could  be  no  farming  opérations  conducted  to  any  goo4  pufrpotç 
hère. — Slst  Jvly. 

Ayrshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  summer  quarter  must  be  viewed,  on  the  whole,  at  an  onflu 
yourable  one,  the  weather  being  adverse  and  unfriendly  to  the 
growth  of  the  several  crops.  During  the  earlier  part  of  May»  ^im 
had  heavy  cold  rainv,  which  greatly  retarded  végétation;  aii4 
though  fair  weather  set  in  towards  the  middle  of  the  month»  yet  ve 
had  no  génial  beat  to  refVesh  and  invigorate  the  languishing  crops. 
The  month  of  June  opened  under  circumstances  by  no  meant  flat- 
tering.  An  intense  drought,  accompanied  with  frost  during  night, 
prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  month,  and  prevente4 
the  crops  fron^  making  that  progress  which  they  ujsually  do  at  that 
Sjsason  of  the  year. 

July/  howjever,  commenced  with  more  génial  weather,  which 
somewhat  remedied  the  e^ècts  of  the  preceding  month;  but  tho 
favourable  change  was  of  very  short  continuance,  and  for  the 
three  last  ^eeks  we  hâve  experienced  most  melancholy  wea* 
ther.  ^eavy  and  continued  rains,  accompanied  with  a  cold  and 
thick  atmospnere,  universally  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  the  coon* 
ty  during  the  abovementioned  period;  so  that  on  high  as  well  as 
low  lands,  with  cold  çlayey  bottoms,  the  crops  bave  tuiSered  tevere» 
ly  ;  and  the  harvest,  which  was  formerly  reckoned  to  be  three,  will 
now,  it  is  conÇdeptly  expected,  be  four  weeks  later  than  that  of  lasl 
year. 

The  Hay,  in  particular,  has  sustained  much  seriout  injury.  Not 
fL  half  of  it  is  yet  \\\  the  rick  ;  and  where  it  escapet  rotting,  it  will» 
^y  the  repeated  rains,  be  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  its  nutriti- 
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ont  qtudities.  The  Lammas  floods  hâve  happened  this  jear  long 
before  their  accustomed  period  ;  and  the  rivers  hâve»  on  différent 
occasions,  overflowed  their  banksy  and  done,  in  some  instances» 
considérable  damage.  If  dry  weather  do  not  jet  in  aoon,  the  con- 
séquences must  be  painful  ;  as  we  know  from  expérience,  that  a 
very  late  harvest  is  a  very  precarious  one  in  this  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  extrême  variableness  and  backwardness 
of  the  season,  the  various  crops  look  tolerably  well»  much  better  in- 
deed  than  could  hâve  been  possibly  expected,  from  the  untoward 
nature  of  the  weather,  which  we  bave  experienced  during  the  whole 
sumraer.  Harvest  wiil,  no  doubt,  be  late  ;  but  if  the  weather  prove 
propitious,  it  may  turn  out  a  more  abundant  one  than  our  fears  an- 
ticipate.  Botli  Oats  and  Wheat,  with  the  exception  of  their  being 
late,  hâve  generally  a  good  appearance  ;  and  if  they  ripcn  fully» 
will  yield  an  averagc  return  :  but  much  dépends  on  the  nature  of  the 
autumn  quarter. 

.  The  Hay  is  an  abundant  crop,  and  was,  a  short  whîle  ago,  ex- 
pected to  hâve  been  very  cheap.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  ina« 
keepers  bave  bought  their  usual  supply  as  low  as  sixpence  per  stone  ; 
but  this  was  some  time  ago  ;  and  in  conséquence  of  the  bad  weather, 
the  farmers  hâve  becorae  rather  averse  to  sell,  as  they  expect  a  very 
considérable  rise  on  it  soon.  Potatoes  on  light  soils  promise  well» 
and  Tu  mips  bave  also  a  good  appearance.  Our  Grain  markets  bave 
experienced  no  material  change  during  the  quarter,  and  may  be  re- 
ported  as  rather  on  the  advance*  Our  Flesh*markets  are  abundantly 
supplied,  and  on  moderato  terms*  Beef  and  Mutton  are  sold  from 
Sd.  to  7d.  per  lib.  county  weight,  while  Lamb  varies  firom  eightesi* 
pence  to  three  shiliingii  per  quartcr; — 2d  Aùgiut» 

Bermcksiure  Qimrterly  Report. 

The  weather,  since  the  date  of  last  Report,  though  not  nnîformly  so 
warm  as  in  some  seasons  we  remember,  bas  been  senerally  favoura- 
ble  for  végétation  and  6eld  labour  of  every  kind^  particularly  for 
cleaning  the  failows  both  for  Turnips  and  Wheat.  The  month  of 
April  concludcd  with  faîr,  but  rather  cold  days.  May,  however, 
commenced  with  génial  beat,  and  sunny  weather.  From  the  9th  tiU 
the  1 2th,  we  had  several  warm  refreshing  showers»  which  greatly  pro- 
moted  végétation,  which  by  this  time  was  pretty  rapid,  and  continu- 
ed,  with  similar  warmth  and  moisture,  tiil  the  end  of  the  month.  Nor 
did  4t  meet  with  any  check  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  when 
droufrlit,  and  some  cold  and  frosty  nights,  began  to  afifect  both  Grass 
and  Corn.  Showers,  hov^cver,  returned  at  the  beginnii^  of  tbe  pré- 
sent month,  which  greatly  refreshed  both  the  pastures  and  Corn  fieldsu 
Thèse  showers  for  some  time,  were  partial  and  of  short  duration  ;  but 
aftcrtvards,  as  on  the  5th,  the  12th,  15th,  16th,  19tb,  23d,  25th  and 
S^6th,  wcre  more  gênerai  and  copious.  With  the  exception  of  thç 
Tweed,  our  rivers  and  streams  liave  continued  very  sballow  ;  and  it 
is  only  witliin  the  few  last  days  that  we  hâve  observed  them  disco- 
loureÎL    On  the  2l6t,  22d,  and  2oth^  ther^  was  some  thunder  tf^ 
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lightning»  accompanied  on  the  latter  with  the  heaTÎest  and  longett 
fall  of  rain  we  hare  \ità  thîs  season.     From  about  the  nàiddie  of 
Jiine,  on  stîfF  clay  soîls  the  pastures  were  bare  ;  and  there  was  a  8car- 
city  of  water  in  many  places.     Tndecd,  oveir  the  whole  county  the 
pastureff  hâve  not  ifaàde  the  same  progrcss  as  in  many  former  seasons  ; 
nor  did  they  grow  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Corn,  till  about  two- 
weeks  ago  ;  but  they  are  now  much  improren.   Winter  Wheat,  upon 
proper  soils,  that  were  advanccd,  or  even  fairly  brairded  before  the  se- 
▼erity  of  the  season  commenced,  has  made  great  progress,  and  uni- 
formly  retained  a  very  healthy  appearance,  and,  though  necessarily 
later  than  last  year,  appeàrs  to  tum  out  a  faîr  average.     But  on  cola, 
thin,  and  rooist  soîls,  and  whaf  was  latc  sown  in  the  spring»  the  ap- 
pearance  is  much  less  favourable.     The  same  observations  apply  to 
Barley.     Peas  and  Beans,  though  we  cannot  expect  they  wiiJ  come 
to  an  cariy  harvest,.  hâve  a  fair  aspect.     Oats  on  good  land,  hâve  ail 
along  had  a  6ne  colour,  and,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  will  reach- 
a  full  average  crop  ;  but  on  inferior  soils,  they  roay  fall  a  little  short. 
Clover  Hay,  upon  the  whole,  was  reckoned  a  light  crop  before  the 
rain  ;  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  :  where  it  was  late  pas- 
tured  by  the  flocks  in  the  Spring,  it  has  made  a  good  deal  of  progrest 
since  the  beginning  of  July.     Hay  harvest  was  begun  in  some  In- 
stances by  the  end  of  June  ;  but  was  not  gênerai  at  the  middle  of 
the  présent  month.     Potatoet  on  good  soils  bave  a  fair  appearance^ 
ând  are  coming  into  bloom  :  the  rain  came  in  good  time  to  save  thia 
crop,  wbich,  notwithstanding  the  ravings  of  Cobbett  in  his  Cottage 
Economy^  is  the  *  stafiF  of  bread  '  to  so  many  millions  in  the  Empire. 
The  injury  which  the  stems  received  in  some  places  by  frost  in  the 
end  of  June,  has  now  disappeared  ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  mee( 
with  no  other  check  till  they  arrive  at  full  muturîty.     The  sowing  of 
the  scveral  species  of  Turnips,  which  never  met  with  a  more  favoura- 
ble season  for  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  was  begun  and  con- 
cluded  about  the  usual  time.     The  earliest  sown  brairded  as  usual  ; 
but  before  the  conclusion  of  this  process,  the  mould  was  too  dry  to 
admit  of  their  coming  up  regularly.     We  hear  of  no  complainta 
against  the  healthiness  of  the  plants  ;  and  ail  hands  hâve  been  for 
some  time  busy  at  the  hoe.  In  some  instances,  the  earliest  braîrd  wat 
injured  by  the  crows.     There  is  no  ground  to  expect  an  early  har- 
vest ;  but  we  hâve  no  rcason  at  présent  to  conclude  that  it  will  be 
very  late.     If  the  weather  keep  warm  and  sunny,  it  may  still  be  gê- 
nerai by  the  beginning,  or  at  least  by  the  lOth  of  September.     The 
Wheat  is  in  bloom, — Barley  is  fairly  shot  out  ;  and  the  ears  of  Oata 
are  generally  appearing  above  the  shot-blade  ;  and  in  many  instancea 
they  are  fully  out.     In  the  course  of  the  quarter,  the  priées  of  cattle 
hâve  varied  considerably.     At  Greenlaw,  on  the  i22d  of  May,  there 
was  a  very  full  market  of  Milk  Cows,  and  a  good  number  of  grazi- 
ers  :  sales  dull,  at  priées  little  above  preceding  markets.     At  Dunse» 
on  the  5th  of  June,  there  was  a  full  show  of  both  fat  and  grazing  cat- 
lie,  and  a  quick  demand  :  The  former  brought  from  Gs.  6d«  to  Sa» 
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per  stone»  'Dutch,  sînkîng  the  offals  ;  the  latter,  partîcularly  large  cat- 
tle  for  the  -South»  met  ready  sale  at  improved  priées.  The  Sheep 
which  were  sold,  were  about  28.  a  head  higher  than  io  the  preceding 
ycar  in  the  saine  inarket.  There  werc  many  dealers  frora  the  South  ; 
and  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  farmers  vrere  much  exhiiarated  at  the 
prospect  of  better  times  ;  but  this  was  only  the.joy  of  a  few  days.  At 
Yetholm,  on  the  27th,  the  show  of  bred  Hogs  was  less  than  usual» 
and  sold  at  22$.  to  Sis.  6d.  ;  Cheviot  ditto.  of  which  there  was  a  fair 
supply,  brought  from  Os.  to  158.  ;  and  Cheviot  Wedders,  188.  to  228. 
a  head,  and  a  duU  market  :  grazing  cattle  were  in  little  demand,  and 
few  sold.  At  Eariston,  on  the  30th,  there  was  a  full  niarket  of  Cat-* 
tle.  Fat,  of  whioh  there  was  not  the  usual  quantity,  sold  from  6$«  6à» 
to  7s.  6d.,  and  one  prime  lot  at  Bs.  per  stone.  Grazing  beasts  were 
not  in  demand  ;  and  what  were  sold,  were  from  10s.  to  20s«  a  head 
below  the  prîces  at  Dunse.  There  was  very  little  business  done  ia 
Horses  ;  and  those  that  were  sold,  were  at  inferior  priées.  At  Yet- 
holm,  on  the  5th  of  July,  tliere  was  a  full  show  of  bred  Lambs,  but 
not  the  usual  proportion  of  Cheviot.  The  former  brought  12s.  6d. 
to  1 6s.  :  some  of  the  bcst  of  the  latter  were  sold  about  88«  At 
Dunse  New  Fair,  priées  were  nearly  equal  to  the  above.  The  same 
quotations  apply  to  St  Boswell's  on  the  ISth,  where  there  was  a  fuU 
market  of  bred  Larobs,  but  a  small  supply  of  Cheviot  ;  the  former , 
from  128.  to  16s.,  and  the  latter  from  58.  to  Ta.  a  head.  At  tliis  mar« 
ket,  good  Saddle  Horses  were  in  request  at  high  priées  ;  but  Black 
Cattle  were  very  dull  in  sale.  Long  White  Wool  has  been  bought 
from  2l8.  to  248.,  £we  and  Hog  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  some  particuiar 
parcels  entirely  Hog  hâve  reached  278.  per  stone  of  24  lib.  ;  but 
smeared  Wool  is  in  very  little  demand,  and,  as  far  as  is  known»  very  few 
parcels  sold,  and  the  prices  cannot  be  stated.  The  grain  market  has 
not  âuctuated  much  since  our  last  :  it  improved  a  little  till  the  end  of 
June,  but  since  that  time  is  a  shade  lower.  Wheat  has  brought  408. 
to  43s.  ;  Peas  27s.  to  âOs.;  Barley  238.  to  258.;  Oats  198.  to  218.» 
per  boll  of  6  Winchester  bushels  ;  and  Oatmeal  388.  to  408.  per  load 
of  16  stones.  The  supply  continues  steady  and  abundânt;  and  nei« 
ther  the  granaries  nor  stackyards  are  yet  empty  :  in  several  of  the 
latter,  we  see  a  few  stacks  remaining  ;  although  the  scarcity  of  fod« 
der  cleared  the  greater  part  of  them  sooner  than  otherwise  would 
hâve  been  the  case.  The  Quartern  Loaf  is  8d.,  and  Beef  and  Mut-» 
ton  6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  Dutch  ;  Butter  8d.  to  lld.  per  lib.  of  22  oz. 
Single  farm-servants  of  both  sexes  were  hired  on  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  last  year.  We  hear  of  no  labourera  who  cannot  find  work. 
The  conséquences  of  some  late  failures  are  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  ;  and  where  they  wiil  end,  time  alone  can  uofold.  Some  va- 
luable  estâtes  are  advcrtised  to  bc  sold,  and  more  are  likely  to  fol* 
low. — Juii/  261  h. 

Dumfnesshire  Qttnrtcrly  Report» 
The  weather,  during  the  last  three  months,  has  been  unîversally 
unpopular,  and  not  without  good  rcason.     Farmcrs  urc  generally  be- 
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Hered  to  be  exceedinglj  indined  to  grumble  on  this  head  ;  and,  h 
gome  landlords  reckon,  in  a  few  other  paiticulara  also.  Bjgone 
years,  however,  hâve  feelingly  convinced  the  most  sceptical  of  thif 
latter  class,  that  the  complaints  of  the  badness  of  the  limes  were 
not  without  foundation,  and  the  djssatisfactvnn  felt  by  agricultiiriftt 
at  the  weather,  since  summer  commenced,  has  becn  readily  assented 
to  by  one  and  ail.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  conceÎTed  of  summer 
much  more  cloudy,  chilly,  and  comfortlcss  ,than  it  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be.  There  was  nearly  a  fortnight  of  dry  weather  about 
the  middie  of  June,  but  evcn  then  it  was,  for  the  season,  excessively 
cold  ;  since,  as  before,  there  has  becn  almost  nothing  but  perpétuai 
dashing  of  rain,  and  it  remains  without  any  prospect  of  amend- 
inent. 

Considering  thèse  thîngs,  the  appcarance  of  the  country  ii  by  do 
mcans  so  bad  as  might  hâve  been  looked  for.  Crops  are  certainiy 
considerably  more  backward  than  they  were  last  season.  Three  weeks 
is  the  common  calculatîon  ;  but  that  year  was  probably  carlier  tbaa 
usual  ;  80  that,  taking  good  and  bad  years  together,  the  harveit  may 
not  yct  be  remarkably  iate. 

As  to  the  présent  appearance  of  crops,  Oats,  on  ail  dry  soDs  of 
fand  or  gravei,  are  above  the  common  growth,  and  promise  to  be  a- 
bundant  ;  on  coid  lands,  and  especially  on  such  in  latc  situations,  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  There  they  are  short,  and  cannot  now  attain  to 
any  thîng  like  an  ordinary  bulk  ;  and  from  their  particubv  lateness  in 
EucI)  places,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  fili  welL  Barlej, 
on  dry  land,  (and  it  is  seldom  cultivated  on  any  other),  is  fieir  Irom 
amisd,  and  there  is  every  chance  that  this  Grain  may  be  abundant  ; 
for  the  season  will  be  indçed  an  uncommon  one,  if  it  does  not  ripca 
in  sufficient  time.  The  rains  and  the  cold  may,  however,  and  pro* 
bably  will,  hâve  the  effect  of  rendering  the  quality  indiffèrent.  A 
comparative^  small  portion  of  land  is  now  destined  to  this  crop  ; 
pricES  for  many  years  having  been  low,  and  (until  last  year)  Wbeat 
was  a  most  pro6tabIe  substitute.  Of  this  last  mentioncd  kînd  of 
Corn,  a  very  iavourable  report  cannot  be  givcn.  It  seems  of  sborter 
growth  thtm  usual  ;  and  though,  to  this,  there  are  many  exceptioM» 
yct  it  is  almost  every  where  short  and  diminutive  looking  in  tho 
îieads — a  circumstance  not  to  be  pleasantly  contemplated  by  tho 
owncrs,  as  it  most  powerfully  afFccts  the  produce  of  the  thrashiog- 
mîll.  It  is  also  much  more  likely  than  any  other  Corn  crop»  to  bt 
afTccted,  by  a  continuancc  of  this  inclemcnt  weather,  with  disease-^ 
a  sad  encmy  also  to  the  number  and  weight  of  the  bushels.  TUs, 
howcvcr,  is  only  a  cantingency  ;  and  if  warmth  and  sunshine  were 
soon  to  favour  us  with  their  influence,  Wheat  would  not  probably 
fall  much  below  an  average,  white  Oats  and  Barley  would  coine  ful- 
]y  np  to  it. 

Ryegrass  Hay  has  been  most  severely  handled  by  rain.  People 
fl^y  that  it  has  lain  longer  in  the  swarth  than  ever  remembered,  sp 
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tbat  the  qualitj  of  it  muet  be  bad  ;  and  Horses  will  scarcely  xâeet 
with  justice  if  an  additional  handful  of  Oats  U  net  dealt  out  to  them 
in  the  next  spring.  It  cannot  be  complained  bf  on  the  score  of 
quantity. 

Potatoes  seem  to  hâve  sustained  more  injury  than  any  thing  elsa 
from  the  rains  and  the  cold.  '  The  stems  are  every  whcre  most  dwar- 
fish  in  comparison  with  those  of  former  years  ;  and,  when  this  véry 
Qteful  plant  has  an  unpromising  appcarance  above  ground, ,  it  sei<« 
dom  fails  to  prove  déficient  in  the  more  profitable  part  beneath. 

Turnips,  it  roay  be  stated,  without  the  least  qualification,  are  re« 
■larkably  backward^  and  there  is  no  probability  that  they  can  npvr 
attain  the  common  weight.  Loud  complaints  were  heard  every  where 
that  the  first  sown  were  devourcd  by  the  fly  ;  and  the  cold  has  much 
retarded  ail. 

Stock-farmers,  especially  those  in  Annandale  and  Eskdale,  speak 
in  no  very  satisfactory  manner  of  the  condition  of  their  flocks  ;  and» 
îodeed,  from  the  spécimen  of  the  Lambs  exhibited  at  Langholm  Fair 
yesterday,  nothing  good  of  the  state  of  their  dams  and  of  stocks  ia 
gênerai  can  be  inferred.  The  markets  for  Shçep  of  ail  âges  hâve 
proved  unexpectedly  low.  Seeing  the  profits  obtained  by  ùie  feed- 
ers  laât  winter,  reasonablo  hopes  were  entertatned  that  a  considér- 
able rise  in  the  value  of  the  lean  animais  would  take  place.  The  fairs 
at  Appleby,  in  the  middle  of  June»  and  at  Stagshawbank,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  defeated  those  expectations  ;  the  demand  at  both 
was  slack,  and  priées  not  much  higher  than  at  the  markets  of  Jast 
year. 

This  must  be  malerially  owîng  to  the  total  disrepute  into  whîch» 
as  it  would  seem,  the  coarser  kinds  of  Wool  bave  falien,  and  which, 
îa  the  markets  for  Lean  Stock,  has  the  effect  of  dragging  down  the 
carcoMes  with  them.  Some  altération  in  our  manner  of  smearing  may 
possibly  be  propen  It  is  likely  enough  that  more  tar  may,  at  présent» 
he  applied  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  tlie  animal» 
or  for  protccting  it  from  cold  and  vermin  ;  a  matter  which  tends  to 
the  détérioration  of  the  Wool,  inasmuch  as  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  al- 
most  impossible  to  clean  it  completely»  and  thereby  rendering  it  not 
nearly  so  valuable  to  the  manufacturer  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  The 
truth  of  this  idea  will  probably  soon  be  ascertained»  as  expérimenta 
on  a  small  scale,  in  this  branch  of  management,  hâve  been  made  by 
some  intelligent  and  judicious  individuals,  and  this  state  of  the  mar- 
ket  will  doubtless  cause  more  to  be  set  on  foot  next  winter. 
'  Cheviot  Wedder-lambs  of  the  best  description  sold  at  Langholm 
at  from  68.  to  8s.,  aiid  those  from  inferior  farms  from  58.  to  6^* 

The  Cattle  markets  hâve  been  more  prospérons.  Throughout  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  indeed,  ihey  were  remarkably  brisk,  and 
rather  reminded  us  of  the  days  of  other  years.  Of  late  they  hâve 
fetrograded  a  little,  but  still  maintain  a  fair  rate.  Probably  this  kind 
of  Stock  '\%  not  less  than  20per  cent,  above  the  value  of  last  yçar.-<« 
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Fife  Quarteriif  Report, 

Fbom  Sd  May,  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  the  weather  has  coi- 
tînued  uncommunly  cold,  witb  hoar^frost  almo3t  every  momiDg;  t 
great  deal  of  rain  bas  fallcn,  but  wîibout  that  génial  warmth  luual  in 
t-bé  montb  of  July.  Tbe  certain  conséquence  wiJl  be  a  verj  hte 
barvest.  Peas  and  beans  are  in  full  bloom,  Oats  and  Barley  ott 
above  half  in  full  ear  ;  and  it  wili  require  a  yery  favouri^le  change  l9 
warm  and  dry  weatber,  to  give  tbe  smallest  prospect  of  hanrest  ba* 
ginnîng  bcfore  tbe  middle  or  end  of  September,  ao  that  there  il  a 
great  risk  tbat  tbe  crops  may  sustain  great  damage,  befove  thef 
can  be  secured  in  tbe  barnyard  ;  more  especîally  where  the  aituatioa 
b  bigb,  and  the  soil  cold  and  wet.  Hère  tbe  danger  becomea  doiÉk^ 
of  being  neithcr  fully  ripened  nor  safely  barrested. 

Wheat  appears  in  gênerai  to  be  a  full  crop,  except  where  injimd 
from  being  too  luxuriant  before  winter,  and  by  tbe  iDOv*aCom  ;  but 
wbether  from  continued  rains,  or  fromwbatever  cause,  the  ruift  «r 
mildew  bas  already  attackcd  a  great  proportion  of  the  Wheat  crspi» 
and  mucb  damage  is  apprebended  from  tbis  cause;  and  that  dis 
grain  will  prove  very  inferior  in  quality,  as  well  as  déficient  in  quaa- 
tity. 

l^arley. — A  great  proportion,  especially  of  the  early  soum  receiied 
a  check  from  tbe  cold  weather  before  tbe  rains  came,  andy  although 
much  mcndcd  since,  is  ratber  tbin,  and  will  not  prove  a  bulky  crop  ; 
tbe  latèr  sown  bas  the  appearance  of  being  a  veiy  full  crop,  but  ptft 
of  it  laid  from  too  much  rain. 

Oats  in  gcncral,  in  cvery  part  of  tbe  county,  coma  up  sufficientlj 
tbick,  and  bave  every  appearance  of  turning  out  a  verj  fuU  oop^ 
witb  mucb  more  straw  tban  last  year  ;  and  were  it  not  from  the  latesen 
of'tbe  season,  from  every  appearance,  they  wiU  prove  above  an  a» 
verage  crop. 

Hay  bas  proved,  except  on  lands  of  tbe  very  first  qoallty,  a  h'^l 
crop,  about  one  bundred  and  fifty  stone  per  acre  only.  And  a  vciy 
small  proportion  is  yet  secured  in  tbe  tramp-rick« 

Potatoes.^ — Â  very  great  quantity  planted,  and  m  gênerai  thej  ap« 
pear  to  be  a  full  crop  ;  witb  tbis  exception,  however,  that  ail  low  si* 
tuatcd  fields,  and  mossy  grounds,  suifered  from  the  hoar^froiti  and 
will  bardly  prove  half  a  crop. 

Turnip. — The  early  sown  came  up  uncqually  witb  many  blanks  ;  bot 
since  the  rains,  tbis  crop  in  gênerai  is  much  mended.  fiut  from  the 
continued  wet  weather  there  is  almost  a  total  stop  put  to  the  thin* 
ning  and  cleaning  process.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  may  prove  an 
average  crop. 

Flax  is  uncommonly  good. 

Pasture. — Tbe  continued  rains  hâve  had  a  bénéficiai  effect  ;  the  GiaM 
is  very  good,  and  the  Cattie  thriving. 

State  of  Markets, — The  demand  for  grain  bas  improved  ;  so  that 
tbe  farmer  can  now  sell,  where  any  thing  remains  to  be  sold  ;  the 
price  nearly  stationary  ;  and  nothiug  but  the  dread  of  a  bad  harveil 
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thc  latenets  of  the  ieanm  if  likdlj  to  tnake  mach  variation  upon 
)rice. 

1^  Catile. — The  price  bas  imtiroved  ;  but  of  Lean  Stock,  the  price 
inues  low;  and  from  thia.cause  thc  number  reared  iê  leas  by  one* 
than  usual. 

aie  qfthe  Farmers. — From  'the  extrême  dépression  of  priées,  the 
er's  capital  was  diminished  one-half,  and  the  stipulated  money 
I  could  not  be  paid.  It  was  in  the  power  of  thc  proprietor  com- 
\j  to  ruin  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  ;  but,  fortunately,  a 
t  proportion  of  the  proprietors  acted  a  more  gencrous  part,  and 
rstood  their  own  înterest  better,  and  converted  thc  .money-renta 
grain,  the  price  of  which  to  be  paid  at  the  fiars.  The  quantity 
rain  to  be  paid  is  not  difficult  to  be  asccrtaincd  ;  for  a  certain 
tity  of  bolls,  at  thc  avcrage  fîars  of  three  years  before  the  ten- 
entry,  being  found  cqual  in  value  to  thc  stipulated  money-rent 
offered,  the  same  quantity  of  grain  should  be  taken  at  the  de- 
led  fîars,  and  the  différence  allowed  the  tenant  ;  which  would  still 

>  the  landlord  the  true  value  of  bis  farm,  vibrating  by  the  fiars 
ixt  the  original  money-rcnt  fixed  as  a  maximum,  and  the  fiars  of 
ïurrent  year.  The  prices  caonot  be  supposed  to  rise  above  the 
at  which  importation  is  permitted,  uniess  m  the  evcnt  of  a  gene- 
lilure  of  crop,  when  the  tenant  is  least  able  to  bear  a  rise  of 

ie  dépression  of  price  has  now  continued  so  long,  as  to  bring  the 
falue  of  famis  within  the  level  of  the  capacity,  however  mcan,  of 
of  thc  farmers,  and  has  completely  put  mn  end  to  the  former 
spéculations.  Several  farms  cannot  be  let  and  remain  in  the 
s  of  the  proprietors  ;  and  nothing  but  the  enlightened  minds  and 
al  and  équitable  ideas  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  large  proprie- 
in  the  county,  could  hâve  prevented  the  universal  ruin  of  the 
ers,  which  would  bave  brought  so  many  &rms  into  the  market 
t  once,  as  to  depress  thc  value  of  Und  even  below  its  true  level, 

>  man  of  capital  would  bave  been  so  foolish,  with  the  ruin  of  bis 
ecessor  before  his  eyes,  as  to  lay  it  out  in  a  trade  which  not  only 

no  intcrest,  but  risked  thc  capital  itself.  The  former  rente 
d  only  bave  been  ofFered  by  auch  as  bad  notliing  to  iose,  and  with 
itention  to  scourgc  thc  farms,  and  take  out  oï  them  what  they 
i.  The  amount  of  produce  every  year,  would  hâve  been  decreaB- 
and  a  national  loss  ensued  bcyond  ail  calculation.— ij/  August, 

Forjarihire  Qjiarterly  Report • 
iB  summer  that  is  nearly  elapsed,  has  been  chiefly  distinguished 
lilling  cold.     Bright  sunshine  during  the  day,  was  commonly 
?edcd  by  sharp  frost  during  the  night.     Often,  both  before  and 

midsummer,  the  whole  country,  at  sunrise,  was  white  with 
frost.  This,  in  many  cases,  shrivelled  the  leavcs  of  Potatoes, 
etarded  végétation.  Since  the  20th  of  Junc,  we  hâve  had  a- 
ince  of  rain,  which  of  late  has  fallen  in  excess.     We  had  also 

explosions  of  thunder,  followed  by  showers  of  bail,  or  sleet. 
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More  fiiow  has  remained  on  Ihe  southom  expotare  of  Ae  Gffû 
pians,  than  ever  was  remembered. 

The  Wheat  is  universally  thin,  but  well  headéd.  Mach  of  (he 
lYbeat  that  was  smothered  by  the  deep  snow  ]ast  spring,  was  plonglh 
cd  down,  and  Oats  or  Barley  substituted  în  its  place.  The  Bariej 
and  Oats  are  very  luxuriant,  but  uncommonly  late.  Mudh  of  the 
hitter  are  not  yet  shot.  The  Hay  is  but  an  indiffèrent  crop.  Sone 
of  it  is  not  yet  eut  down,  and  much  of  what  has  been  eut,  is  not 
yet  secured,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  The  Potatoes  are  also  Terj 
luxuriant,  and  are  running  much  into  stems.  The  Turnips  bads 
vigorous  braird,  but  hâve  been  much  injuréd  by  the  soaking  raiu. 
It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  clean  them,  even  with  the  hsod- 
hoe  ;  and  such  of  them  as  hâve  been  tbinned,  bave  been  chiefly  dooe 
with  the  fîngers.  Tliey  are  thus  very  much  suffbcated  with  weedi. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  the  pro8|)cct  of  a  very  late  harvest  ni  thii 
country,  which  is  seldom  very  productive,  and  always  precari- 
ous. 

The  priées  of  Corn  and  Cattle  had  a  sh'ght  rise  daring  the  knt 
quarter,  which  did  little  good  to  the  farmers,  as  they  were  metdy 
out  of  their  hands.     They  bave  again  begun  to  décline. 

The  New  Distillery  BiJl  seems  very  much  to  correspond,  in  priin 
ciple,  with  the  suggestions  we  formerly  offered.  Some  parts  of  it 
may  perhaps,  admit  of  a  little  amendment,  which  we  shall  Iake  ths 
Itberty  of  pointing  out,  when  its  clauses,  as  finally  enacted,  sball 
come  to  our  knowledge.  It  would  certainly  be  highiy  désirable^ 
that  the  objects  of  that  Bill  could  be  fully  attained,  viz.  an  end  put 
to  smuggling,  with  saving  of  the  great  expense  attending  tbe  ftuik- 
less  attempts  to  suppress  it  ;  while  government  obtained  a  sufliGieDt 
revenue,  levied  at  small  expense. — 2%th  Jufy, 

Letierjrom  Glasgovo,  2d  Auguste 

WiTHiN  the  last  three  months,  we  bave  had  every  kind  of  unssa- 
sonable  weather,  not  excepting  frost,  and  very  few  days  indeed  wlMch 
had  at  ail  the  appearance  of  summer.  The  bleak  and  mgenîal 
nature  of  the  season,  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  grow- 
ing  crop,  which  is  four  or  five  weeks  later  than  usual.  The  Wheats^ 
however,  although  from  the  superabundant  moisture,  they  are  gsne* 
rally  more  or  less  discoloured,  bave,  upon  the  whole,  a  luxurint 
appearance  ;  and,  if  the  weather  prove  favourcble  during  autanm, 
may  not  fall  short  of  an  average.  Oats,  in  gênerai,  exhibit  a  venr 
poor  appearance  ;  they  will  certainly  be  a  late,  and  in  ail  probabth- 
ty,  a  very  indiffèrent  crop.  Beans  and  Peas  look  well  at  a  distanee  ; 
but  the  gênerai  opinion  among  our  farmers  is,  that  owing  to  the  to# 
great  luxuriance  of  the  plants,  they  will  not  be  well  podded.  Po- 
tatoes, too,  of  which  the  stems  bave  shot  up  to  a  great  height,  on 
account  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  ground,  wiU 
very  probably  be  found  déficient  at  the  roots,  both  with  respect  te 
quantity  and  quality.  The  sown  grasses  bave  not  turned  out  so  weU 
as  might  bave  been  expected,  from  the  fréquent  rains  at  the 
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mencement  of  summer  ;  and  tlie  weather  bas  been  pecultarly  tmpra- 
pitious  to  the  Hay  liarvesU  Very  little  of  this  part  of  tbe  crop  bas, 
m  tbis  neîghbourhood,  escaped  uninjured,  and  a  coniîdefable  quao- 
tity  bas  been  almost  coœpJetely  destroyed. 

The  unfavourableneftB  of  tlie  weather,  the .  indi&rent  a«pect  of 
the  gênera)  crop,  togetber  wîth  the  prospect  of  a  late  harvesc,  hâve 
improved  the  priées  of  every  species  of  Grain»  as  you  wili  observe 
by  the  annexed  quotations  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe» 
tbat  priées  wiil  expérience  a  still  further  advance,  unless  the  weather 
tpeedily  undergo  a  considérable  altération  for  the  better. 

Présent  staie  <^  ike  Glasgow  Com-market. 
Wheat,  British        -  -        S08,-32s.)         .    „    ^^^/^vi. 

_       Irish    ...  24s.  .  30s.  }  P^"^  ^°"  °^  ^^  ^'^^ 

Barley,  Scotch        -      -        •    268.-288. 

—      English        •        -  308.-328. 

Oats.  Irish  -  -  178. -20s.  1     ^  ^  n    r  «^-  i«t_ 

_    Scotch        .        .        .      18s.  -  22s.  J  P^'  ^^^  ^f  264  hbs. 
Beans         -  -  *         âls.-228.è  per  boll  Stirlingsbire 

Beans  and  Peas        -         -  208. -2ls.|  measure* 

Oatmeal,  Scotch  -        •     20s.  -  21s.  î         ,    „    -,         ,., 

_       Irish       -         -     •         I58..16s./P^^^"^^^*^^*»- 

KincarcUneshire  Quarierîy  Report. 

The  présent  quarter  bas,  upon  the  whoie,  been  cold  and  duU,  com^ 
pared  wîth  ordinary  summer  weather  ;  and  during  the  last  five  weeks^ 
ve  bave  had  much  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  rain.  Sometimes 
the  rains  were  accompanied  with  loud  pcals  of  thunder,  espedally  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th  June,  and  22d  July.  The  température 
during  the  above  period  has  been  unusually  steady,  but  extremely 
low,  the  thermometer  never  varying  above  a  few  degrees  up  or  domn 
et  most,  nor  rising  above  58^  or  59^  placed  within  doors»  where  it 
had  no  chance  of  being  influenced  by  artificial  beat.  The  consé- 
quence therefore  is,  that  crops  of  ail  sorts  will  be  late,  particularly  in 
the  upper  districts,  where  the  rains  bave  been  beaviest,  and  where 
the  ground  was  longer  in  getting  into  a  growing  state,  in  conséquence 
of  the  snow  remaining  longer  upon  it  than  in  the  other  districts.  The 
harvest,  calculating  on  présent  appearances,  will  be  from  four  to  six 
weeks  later  than  last  year  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  some  part 
of  the  crops  will  not  now  bave  a  sufficient  length  of  season,  to  briiig 
tbem  to  full  maturity.  Last  year  by  this  time,  our  Bear  harvest  was 
partially  commenced,  which  at  ail  events,  cannot  be  the  case  this  sea« 
son,  before  the  middle  or  20th  of  next  nu>nth  ;  and  not  even  then^ 
perhaps,  if  more  favourable  weather  do  not  soon  set  in.  Old  people 
déclare  they  do  not  recolJect  of  such  a  long  tract  of  rain,  and  such 
heavy  rains  at  this  season  ;  thougb,  with  the  exception  perhaps  oT 
Turnips,  they  bave  frequently  seen  the  crops  as  late.  Of  late,  theie 
bave  been  some  appearances  of  upbreaking  ;  but  as  y  et,  they  bave 
proved  very  deceiving  :  so,  it  is  liard  to  say  when  we  may  bave  more 
setiled  weatlier.    The  day  before  yesterday  was  a  pretty  favourable 
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sort  of  day,  and  so  aiso  was  yesterday,  until  the  evenini^,  when  the  raia 
again  commenced,  and  still  continues.  There  seems  Httie  doubt  nov, 
but  bctwcen  the  conclusion  of  last  harvest,  and  the  beginninç  of  tbe 
ensuin<;  one,  there  will  be  more  than  a  year,  which  is  an  occurrence 
that  seldom  liappens.  Oats  hâve  a  thriving  appearance  on  most  soili, 
particulariy  on  ihose  with  an  opcn  bottom  ;  and  on  such  in  number- 
Icss  instances  they  wiil  be  a  bulky  crop,  as  they  at  présent  cxhibit  t 
dark  healthy  colour,  with  great  luxuriance  of  leaf.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion of  grain,  however,  the  ears  are  only  beginning  to  look  out  ;  and 
in  muny  cases,  they  hâve  not  evcn  attainod  that  length.  Barîey  il 
apparently  a  pretty  fair  crop,  but  not  so  bulky  as  Oats  ;  and  there  is 
a  very  gênerai  complaint,  that  both  it  and  Wheat  are  to  bave  an  iin- 
mensc  quantity  of  defective  ears,  that  is,  empty  cups  throughout  the 
ear,  and  which  is  herc  termcd  lantem  grain.  Report  says,  this  com- 
plaint also  prevails  in  tlie  ncighbouring  districts.  Wheat  bas  a  tole- 
rably  fair  appearance  towards  the  coast  ;  but  more  inland,  it  is  a  very 
indiffèrent  crop.  In  the  account  given  of  il  in  last  Report,  for  hal/o^ 
them  is  rottcd  out  by  the  snow,  it  ought  to  hâve  been  printed,  part  of 
them  &c.  Pcas  and  Rcans  appear  to  hâve  plenty  of  straw,  but  little 
corn.  Hay  is  a  middling  crop,  but  somewhat  lighter  than  was  es- 
pected  in  the  commencement  of  the  season.  In  many  instances,  a 
want  of  i^ed  Clovcr  is  complained  of  ;  insome,  a  want  of  Rye  Grass; 
and  in  not  a  few  cases,  a  dcficiency  of  both.  Perhaps,  a  thîrd  or 
more  of  this  crop  is  still  to  eut,  and  not  above  that  quantity  in  the 
coi€i  but  as  it  was  Ions:  in  beginning  to  be  harvested,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  materiaily  injurcd  as  y  et.  Potatoes  and  Turnips  bave  an 
extremely  backward  appearance,  almost  witliout  exception  ;  and 
should  the  présent  unfavouniblc  weather  continue  much  longer,  which 
God  forbid,  they,  especially  Turnips,  wiil  be  the  worst  crop  we  hâve 
had  for  many  years.  This  valuable  crop,  too,  looked  wcll  in  braird; 
but  for  sevcral  weeks  the  plants  hâve  bccn  so  niuch  drenched,  that 
at  this  Hdvanced  pcriod,  it  is  even  diffîcult  in  many  instances  to  dis- 
tînguisha  ficld  of  Turnips  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  from  thatof 
naked  Fallow.  In  thosc  situations  where  the  rains  bave  been  mosi 
severcly  felt,  a  considérable  breadih  of  them  still  remains  to  hoc  a 
first  timc.  Some  people  hâve  hand-weeded  their  Turnips,  and  ând 
that  they  hâve  sustained  Icss  injurv  from  the  rains  in  that  way,  than 
where  singled  out  by  tlie  hoe.  The  expense  is  no  doubt  a  little  more; 
but  a  shilling  or  two  per  acre  is  of  little  conséquence,  provided  it  be* 
nefit  the  crop.  Pastures,  likc  olhcr  crops,  hâve  lately  sufi^ered  from 
an  exccss  of  moisture,  and  the  want  of  sun^liine.  It  may  be  stated, 
as  an  instance  of  the  ungenialncss  of  the  season,  that  hardly  a  bee- 
liive  lias  yet  swaniicd,  and  that  not  one  of  thosc  insects  peculiar  to 
the  season,  Fuch  as  the  gad-tly,  (hcrc  temitd  the  glegg),  midges,  &c. 
bas  yet  r.iatle  it»  appearance.  The  former  of  thèse  insects  is  gene- 
rally  vory  annoyin<;  to  the  cattle  during  the  summer  months  ;  but  this 
year  they  hâve  hardly  as  yet  been  observed  to  mal:c  them  btartle. 
Markcts  far  Live-stock  hâve  kept  pretty  stationary  during  the  quarter; 
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but  Fat»  thbugh  in  tolerably  fkir  dematid,  has  lately  drôpt  a  good  deaï  ifi 
price.  At  one  period,  good  Fat  Cattlc  were  ^-orth  full  7e.  per  stone;; 
but  are  not  now  worth  more  than  68«  At  Paldy  Pair,  on  the  17th  latt» 
there  was  a  tolerably  good  ghow  of  Meams  cattle,  and  al&!o  some  lou 
of  good  North*country  Stots  ;  but  as  there  were  no  dealers  from  aAj' 
distance,  tfaey  of  course  were  in  very  lîmitcd  dcmand,  and  în  not  a 
few  instances  where  sales  were  effected,  former  priées  were  scarcety' 
supported.  Shcep  were  stili  in  more  limited  dcmand,  and  the  high- 
est  price  given  for  good  three^year  old  black-faced  Wédderb  waS  about 
14s.  a  head,  and  the  best  quality  of  £wcs  from  68.  tô  7tf.  Amdtigfiit 
Horscs,  nothing  almost  was  doing.  At  St  James's  Fair  of  Gar? ocl^, 
on  the  Ist  instant,  cattle  were  soid  at  much  the  same  rates  a6  at  Pa^ 
^y  Fair  ;  and  those  of  the  best  description,  afker  a  deatof  wbrda  ôà 
b6th  sidés,  were  generally  disposed  of.  The  accbutits  from  KinTôêtf, 
which  held  the  day  b^forey  and  which  appears  lo  hâve  becn  a'  pretty 
fair  market,  no  doubt  gave  a  little  stimulus  to  dealers  in  this  maticÊtJL 
In  the  afternoon,  a  great  number  of  shearers  were  engaged, — men-  ait 
from  3/.  to  S  guiheas,  and  women  from  2^.  to  2h  78., — current  fàtes 
from  21,  2s.  to  2L  5s.  At  the  Whitsunday  mafkëts;  women  servants 
were  much  more  in  rcquest  than  usual,  and  wages,  oî  coursé,  imprc^ 
eedentedly  high, — some  as  high  indeed,  as  5/«y  and  hardljr  any  beloMr 
3^  Ploughmén  were  in  much  less  demand,  and  wages  ïûuch  thb 
same  as  for  some  time  past  ;  say  from  SL  to  *îU  Labourers  by  thë 
day,  or  for  pièce  work,  are  plentiful.  Bârley  bas  been  in  brisk  de- 
mand of  late,  and  priées  advancing.  At  présent,  best  samples  fbtch 
from  29s.  to  SOs.  per  boll.  The  late  altération  in  the  distillery  lâwg, 
promises  to  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  Scotch  agriculturists  ;  but 
to  what  extenty  is  not  yet  known.  In  this  county,  two  distilleries 
are  about  to  be  established  ;  one  at  Stonehaven,  and  another  at  Fet- 
tercairn  :  one  at  Bervie  has  alsô  been  talked  of,  but  it  is  not  Hkeltr 
to  go  forward.  Wool  has  come  to  the  worst  market  we  bave  had  for 
nany  years,  or  perbaps  ever  had,  circumstances  fairly  coDsidéred«— - 
4/A  Attgust. 

Qjuarterly  Report  for  the  Steœartry  qf  Kirkcudbright, 

The  weather  during  the  whole  of  last  quarter  has  been  cold,  with 
frosty  mornings,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain  ;  and  the  natural  consé- 
quence is,  a  late  harvest,  which  must  certainly  be  the  case;  for,'ac- 
cording  to  présent  appearances,  it  will  not  commence  even  in  the 
early  districts,  before  the  middle  of  September. 

The  late  raîns  hâve  injured  the  Wheat  crops  very  much,  and  !t 
is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  be  déficient,  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity. 

The  Grain  markets  hâve  been  very  fluctuating  through  the  whole 
of  last  quarter.  In  the  month  of  May  the  advance  was  rapid,  ti|l 
Whcat  rose  to  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  per  Winchester  bushel,  Potato  Oats  to 
from  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.,  and  Oatmeal  to  2s.  6d.  per  stone.  In  the 
month  of  Junc  it  began  to  décline,  and  TVheat  fell  Is.  per  bushel, 
Oats  6d.,  and  Oatmeal  6d.  per  stone.    From  the  présent  appearanœ 
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of  the  crop,  and  the  prospect  of  a  late  harvest  (which  is  ahriji  i 
precarious  one),  priées  are  again  advancing  upon  every  descriptioa  of 
grain.  But  if  the  priées  of  grain  are  advancing,  the  priées  of  Stock 
are  upon  the  décline  ;  Sheep  are  fallen  back  to  the  riûnoiisly  loir 
priées  of  last  year,  and  Wool,  which  advanced  eonsiderably  in  spring^ 
îs  now  unsaleable,  and  not  a  flcece  of  this  year*s  clip  sold,  but  a  mets 
trifle  for  home  consumption.  What  the  English  and  West  Countiy 
manufacturers  mean  to  do  is  uncertain,  as  none  of  them  bave  yet 
made  their  appearance  in  order  to  purdiase — an  unprecedented  ci^ 
cumstance  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Cattle  hâve  declined  in  pries 
from  what  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  ;  sad 
but  for  the  unfavourable  season,  which  seems  to  quicken  tbe  priœ  of 
Corn,  I  see  no  appearance  but  that  farm-produce  will  be  as  low  H 
erer.  Sheep  was  the  last  in  falling  ;  but  now,  they  are  the  nost  oa- 
profitable  of  ail  farm-produce  to  the  breeder,  having  fallen  moio 
than  50  per  cent,  from  what  they  once  were  ;  and  Sheep  farma  are  sft 
length  coming  down  in  the  same  proportion. 

To  give  one  spécimen,  a  very  good  Sheep  farm  in  thia  county,  thaï 
was  taken,  about  14  years  ago,  at  670/.,  was  this  year  let  and  entercA 
to  at  Whitsunday  last,  at  270/.  Ail  the  great  proprietors  seem  mnr 
reconciled  to  take  such  rents  as  the  priées  of  prôduce  can  affbrd;  aad 
it  is  only  making  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  for  as  the  greateat  part  of  tfas 
tenant*8  capital  is  gone,  there  is  little  more  that  they  can  get. 

The  improvements  formerly  carried  on  with  so  much  spîrit  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  are  in  a  great  measure  at  a  stand  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
if  better  prospects  to  the  farmcr  do  not  soon  begin  to  dawn,  that 
détérioration  will  follow  thèse  improvements  in  rapid  succession. 

Hay  from  aitificial  Grasses  is  scarcely  an  average  crop,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  injured  by  the  weather.  Bog-hay  seems  to  be  a 
full  crop,  but  the  weather  most  uafavourable  for  getting  it  made* 
The  Tumip  crop  is  promising  upon  dry  warm  soils,  but  upon  other 
land,  the  plant  looks  sickly  from  the  eold  and  too  much  wet. 

Présent  priées  of  grain — Wheat  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  Winchester 
bushel  ;  Barley  nominal  ;  Potato-oats  from  2s.  6d.  to  2S.  8d.  ;  Oat« 
meal  from  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone  of  17A  lib. — Aug.  1» 

Lanarkshire  Quarterltf  Report, 

The  summer  quarter  bas  not  been  nearly  so  favourable  to  the  a- 
griculturist  as  the  preceding  spring.  Cold  rainy  weather  set  in  sf 
bout  the  6th  May,  and  prevaiJed  till  near  the  end  of  that  month. 
From  about  27th  May,  till  the  5th  July,  the  weather  waa  some- 
times  dry,  and  sometimes  wet,  but  always  eold,  with  frost  and  bail 
showers  at  times  :  and  from  the  5th  July  to  this  date,  there  bas  not 
been  any  frost,  but  a  great  deal  of  rain,  with  seldom  two  dry  dayi  to- 
gether. 

Wheat  will  be  superior  to.a  médium  crop,  especially  on  dry  land. 
Oats  will  not  be  déficient  in  bulk  of  Straw,  but  they  are  at  least 
three  weeks  later  than  last  year;  and  on  the  uplands  and  soft  ground 
they  are  a  poor  crop.  Beans  and  Peas  are  of  luxuriant  growth  ;  bat 
ns  to  Grain,  it  is  too  early  to  risk  an  opinion.    Fotatoes  hâve  a  good 
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ippearance,  where  they  hâve  not  suffered  by  frost  ;  bat  in  day  land 
they  cannot  be  got  drilled  up,  on  account  of  the  wetness,  and»  in 
many  places»  they  were  fro8ted  to  the  ground  near  the  end  of  Jane» 
Hay  is  abore  a  médium  crop,  and  is  likely  to  Bell  at  from  S/,  to  S/. 
10s.  per  hundred  stones»  Lanarkshire  tron  weîght.  But  it  haa  been 
much  huit  by  the  rains»  and  much  of  it  ia  stili  in  the  swathe  or  in 
hand-cocks»  Posture  on  light  ground  bas  been  abundantly  prodac« 
thre;  but  on  clay  sotl  it  has  been  injured  by  moisture,  and  the 
ground  poached  by  the  feet  of  the  Cattle*  The  Orchards  will 
yield  about  a  médium  crop  of  apples,  and  a  great  crop  of  pluma  ; 
but  the  early  pears  bave  failed.    The  small  fruit  are  a  fair  crop. 

Grain  has  continued  to  ad^ance  in  price  during  the  quarter  now 
ending.  Oaimeal  is  retailed  at  Is.  4d.  per  peck.  WhetU  haa  risen  to 
1/.  Ils.  per  bolly  or  658.  per  quarter.  Last  year'a  Cheese  is  retailed 
ac  iOs.  8d.  per  stone  county  weîght.  Live-stock  ha^e  alio  advanced  in 
price  ;  and  Berf  and  Muiton  are  sold  at  from  8s.  to  98.  per  stone, 
county  weight.     Lamb  is  abundant,  and  proportionally  cheap. 

But  thèse  advances  in  the  price  of  farm-produce  bave  not  yet  be* 
nefited  the  tenants,  who  had  sold  o£P  their  Grain  before  the  roarketa 
started.  If  priées  rise  much  higher,  the  ports  will  be  opened  before 
the  farmer  can  bring  thia  year's  crop  to  market.  And  if  they 
ahould  remain  as  at  présent,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  crop 
will,  from  its  lateness,  be  as  much  déficient  from  that  of  last  year, 
as  ail  the  advance  in  price  can  make  up.  Few  of  the  proprietors  in 
thia  county  hâve  made  permanent  arrangements  with  their  tenanta 
as  to  déduction  of  rent,  but  keep  large  balances  hanging  over  them  ; 
and  the  rise  in  price  rcnders  it  still  more  difficult  for  the  tenants  to 
remedy  that  evil.— 29/A  Jufy. 

Leiterjrom  Langholm^  \H  AuguH, 

The  weather,  during  the  course  of  summer,  has  been  most  unfa* 
vourable  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  ;  an  excess  of  moisture  hav* 
ing  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  quarter,  excepting  a  few  daya 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  about  ten  days  in  the  middle  of  June. 
For  the  last  four  weeks,  we  bave  not  had  a  day  without  rain  more  or 
less,  except  one»  the  9th  ultime.  The  conséquences  bave,  of  course, 
been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  agriculturist,  and  almost  equally  so 
to  the  grazter.  Though  there  has  been  abundance  of  grass  in  the 
pastures,  the  coidness  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphère  bave  been  ini* 
mical  to  the  fattening  of  Stock  ;  and  what  has  been  exposed  to  sale 
in  the  shambles  this  season,  has  been  much  inferior  to  that  of  last 
year.  The  late  severe  winter  and  barren  spring  bave  likewise  been 
most  injurions  to  the  Store-farroer  ;  for,  from  the  low  condition  to 
which  Sheep  were  reduced  and  scarcity  of  Food,  there  has  been  m 
considérable  deficiency  in  the  number  of  Lambs. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  crops,  harvest  will  be  fully  a  montK 
later  than  last  season  ;  and  from  the  cpld  and  ungenial  weather  which 
has  80  long  prevailed,  in  some  soils  there  will  be  a  defidency  of  straw. 
Oats  and  Barley,  as  fiur  aa  can  yet  be  aacertained.  wiU  scaroely  amount 

Bb2 
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to  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  on  free  dry  soils  look  prettj  well,  bai 
Turuips,  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather  and  excess  of  moistuie^ 
hâve  not  made  much  progress.  Sown  Grass-hay  is^  even  at  thii  ad- 
yanccd  period  of  the  season,  in  a  most  backward  and  precarious  coO" 
dition,  very  little  having  as  yet  been  got  rîcked»  and  seyerai  fieldi 
still  uncut»  several  nsown  fields  having  lain  in  that  condition  for  lone 
weeks  past, — so  that  certain  loss  will  be  incurred  in  both  cases. 

Our  Grain- markcts  hâve  fluctuatcd  considerably  during  summerp   | 
Oatmeal  having  sold  herc  at  one  time  at  2s.  8d.  per  stone,  of  17^  IîIk 
avoirdupois.     It  is  now  about  4d.  per  stone  lower.     Butter  bas  been 
selling  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  of  16  oz.     Butcher-meat  from  Sd. 
to  5d.  per  lib.  ditto.    Hay,  having  been  so  iil  got,  is  cxpected  to  be 
high,  and  will  rather  be  scarce,  most  of  the  preceding  year's  crop 
having  been  consumed  during  the  last  severe  winter  and  spring.  The 
prices  of  cattle  bad  a  very  considérable  advance  during  the  earlypart 
of  summer»  but  arc  again  declinîng,  though  still  10  or  15  percent 
liîgher  than  those  of  last  season.     Horses,  which  sold  high  aboat 
three  months  ago,  are  greatly  fallen  in  price,  exceptîng  tbose  of  fint 
rate  quality,  which  are  still  in  good  demand.     Owing  to  the  late  le- 
yere  winter,  and  loss  from  discases  in  spring,  Sheep  were'  expected 
to  sell  at  good  prices  ;  but  thèse  bave  not  correspoâded  to  the  expeo- 
tations  of  the  Store-farmer.     At  the  annual  Lamb  Fair  faere,  on  the 
29th  ultimo,  there  were  fewer  Lambs  exposed  to  sale  than  fbr  several 
years  past,  and  much  inferior  in  quality  to.  those  shown  last  year. 
Prices  might  run  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  head,  hîgher  than  last  yeor, 
which,  considering  the  présent  low  prices,  may  be  stated  at  from  15 
to  25  per  cent.  ;  good  Lambs  selling  from  5s.  6d.  to  78.  6d.  a  pièce» 
or  about  6s.  6d.  on  an  average  ;  inferior  kinds  selling  even  as  low  at 
Ss.  6d.     The  sale  was  slow,  but  the  Stock  shown  was  mostly  sold  oS, 
and  on  the  whole,  was  accounted  rather  brisker  than  at  St  Boiweirs 
on  the  18th.  Wool  bas  become  a  mère  drug  in  the  market  this  seasoo, 
the  buyers  from  Yorkshire  refusing  to  give  last  year's  prices  by  about 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  stone,  which  at  tlie  very  low  rate  to  which  that  ar« 
ticle,  which  forms  so  extensive  a  branch  of  British  manufacture,  if 
DOW  reduced,  may  be  reckoned  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  lower  than 
last  year.   Few  positive  prices  hâve  been  made;  but  lOs.  6d.  per  stone 
may  be  considered  as  something  like  an  average  rate.     White  Wool, 
the  practice  of  smearing  the  sheep  having^  of  late,  in  many  instanca, 
been  abandoned  by  the  farmcrs,  bas  been  selling  about  68,  or  88.  per 
stone  higher.      Should  this  practice  succeed  wiihout  injuring  thé 
health  of  the  mountain  flocks,  it  will  prove  of  considérable  bcnefit  ta 
the  proprietors  of  such  stocks,  as  the  expense  of  smearing,  and  defi« 
ciency  in  weight  of  the  âeece,  will  bc  much  more  than  counter^ 
balanced  by  the  superior  value  of  the  White,  or  as  it  is  termed,  I/n* 
laid  JVooL 

Upon  considering  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  the  situation  of  the 
farmer,  more  particulariy  of  the  Store-farmer,  this  year,  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding^  it  does  not  appear  that  the  accounts  w« 
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jee  80  oflen  înserted  in  many  oî  the  newspapers,  of  the  returning 
prosperity  of  the  farming  interest,  are  well  founded.  The  situation 
of  the  Store-farmer  may  be  considered  in  most  cases  as  worse,  uniess 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  réduction  of  rents  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord)  which  in  very  few  instances  axnount  to  what  is  required  by  the 
times,  should  balance  his  actual  losses  ;  for  taking  into  account  thim 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  Stock  sold,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
\Vool,  the  State  of  açcounts  will  be  found  to  be  rather  against  him* 

East  Loihian  Quarterly  Report* 
The  late  great  dépression  in  the  price  of  ail  kinds  of  agriculturd 
|>roduce,  led  many  intelligent  roen  to  predict,  that  a  defective  sys** 
tem  of  culture  would  speedily  be  adopted  throughout  the  kingdoin, 
as  the  first  obvions  symptom  of  the  gênerai  distress,  and  which  woultil 
be  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Inferior  soils  of  the 
oountry  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation  entirejy.  And  if  reports  are 
to  be  trusted,  thèse  evils  hâve  to  a  certain  extent  already  shown  them- 
ielves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island,  wbere  even  the  wealthy  and 
intelligent  proprietors  of  Holkham  and  the  Schoose  farm,  hâve  aban* 
iloned  their  annual  agricultural,^^^,  from  feeling»^  ît  is  said,  of  the 
utter  hopelessness,  and  inutility  of  exhibiting  correct  pi'actice  and 
principics  of  busbandry,  to  a  nation  in  the  very  gulf  of  ruin  from  su- 
pcrabundance.  Fortunately,  the  farming  interest  ofthis  county  bave 
«cted  under  a  very  diÔ'erent  impression  ;  for,  as  they  could  not  corn* 
prehend  the  possibility  of  a  nation  being  ruined  by  an  excess  of 
Wheat,  and  fat  beef  and  mutton,  or  that  the  farmers  could  long  bave 
a  superabundance  of  thèse  articles,  while  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try  was  graduai ly  on  the  increase,  both  proprietors  and  tenants  hâve 
hitherto  f;one  on  in  their  respective  stations,  making  every  exertion 
jn  their  povrcr  to  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  their  ûelds,  as  the 
most  obvions  remedy  for  the  difficulties  they  sustained.  And  the 
advance  that  has  taken  place  on  ail  kinds  of  land  produce,  marks  dis- 
tinctly,  that  they  bave  not  been  mistaken  in  their  view  of  this  inter* 
esting  subject,  v^hile  every  corner  of  the  district  shows,  by  the  luxu- 
;riance  of  the  crops,  &c.  that  iœproved  and  împroving  culture  i&  jregu- 
larly  on  the  increase. 

The  cold  dry  weatber  in  June  <;hecked  végétation  on  w<»k  or  very 
dry  soils  ;  but  the  crops  on  thèse,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  hâve 
roade  great  improvement  in  bulk,  since  the  rains  within  the  last  three 
wecks.  Of  cvcry  kind  of  grain  there  is  ttufficient  Ipulk  for  full  ave- 
rage  crops  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Wheat  is  rather  in  a  preca- 
rious  State,  as  the  almost  continued  damp,  or  wetness  of  the  weatber, 
for  the  last  ten  days,  bas  prevented  the  blossom  from  coming  out,  so 
as  to  ensuro  a  w^cU  filled  ear,  in  that  part  of  the  crop  then  under  that 
process,  while  some  of  the  earlier  fields  hâve  begun  to  show  sometliing 
iike  symptoms  of  mildew.  Still,  immédiate  dry  warm  weatber  will 
not  fail  to  ciisure  an  abundant  produce.  Harley  and  Oats  are  every 
where  promising  for  good  crops  ;  Beans  and  Pcas  are  also  very  luxur 
riant,  p^^rhaps  too  znucb  eo  ;  at  least  \&ty  dry  weatber  will  be  necca- 
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gary  in  theîr  future  stage,  to  enable  them  to  pod  for  a  productife 
crop.  Potatoes  are  good:  Turnips  never  were  better;  aiid  boom 
fields  are  already  completely  closed  in  the  drills.  Little  Hay  îs  eut 
in  the  district  ;  but  of  that  a  part  is  fitili  in  the  rick,  which  in  some 
cases  cannot  now  be  of  the  beat  quality.    Pasture  grass  bas  becn 

Îlentiful  during  the  summer  ;  and  the  sales  of  fat  Cattle»  Sheep,  and 
«ambs,  hâve  left  a  fair  profit  to  the  grazier. 
Harvest  had  begun  last  year  before  this  time  ;  but  it  is  very  m» 
bable,  that  shearing  will  not  begin  this  season  before  the  last  week  of 
the  présent  month,  as  hardly  a  field  is  to  be  seen,  that  can  be  said  to 
hâve  got  even  the  slightest  tinge  of  yellow.  At  the  same  ttmey  sa 
much  dépends  at  this  season  on  the  nature  of  the  weather,  that  some 
fields  may  possibly  be  ready  for  the  sickle  some  days  sooner  dian  the 
date  hère  specified.  Labourera  and  tradesmen  of  ail  descriptioDS  ara 
generalJy  in  full  employment  ;  and  the  common  wagea  of  a  day«la* 
bourer  is  9s.  per  week. 

Haddington  Corn  market  bas  been  but  sparîngly  supplied  duriag 
the  quarter.  Of  Oats  especialiy,  the  quantity  bas  been  far  len  thaa 
at  the  same  time  oï  the  season  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Still, 
however,  the  quantity  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  demand  ;  and  al* 
though  there  are  but  few  stacks  left  in  the  barn  yards,  yet,  as  the 
dealers  readily  find  supplies  from  the  granaries,  it  is  very  likely  that 
priçes  may  continue  pretty  stationary  tiU  the  new  grain  cornes  into 
market.  Wheat  from  28s.  to  S<2s.  ;  Barley  26s.  to  SOs.  ;  Oats  20s. 
to  24s.  ;  and  Beans  ITs*  to  20s.,  ail  per  boll  Linlithgow  measure. 
Butter  lOd.  to  12d.  ;  Eggs  6d.  to  7d.;  and  Chickens  18d.  to  20d, 
a  pair.*-i4i(gu^  lit* 

Qjuarterly  Report  for  Morayshire. 
Th^re  was  less  east  wind  this  spring  than  usual  ;  but  the  west 
wiud  was  unusuaJly  cold,  and  was  only  préférable,  as  not  being  so 
dry.  We  had  enough,  and  not  too  much  rain  in  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  ;  but  we  had  not  nearly  enough  during  the  last  week  of 
May,  the  whole  of  June,  and  the  first  week  of  July.  Since  about 
the  lOth  of  July,  it  has  rained  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  very 
heavily.  The  crop  was  considerably  injured  in  light  soils  by  the 
drought  of  June,  and  still  more  by  the  fréquent  frosts.  On  the  27th 
of  that  month,  there  was  ice  on  pools  within  seven  miles  of  the  coast. 
The  Barley  crop  has  improved  by  the  late  rains,  and,  as  well  as  Oats, 
promises  to  be  above  an  average.  Peas  bave  great  luxuriance  of 
straw.  Wheat,  two  weeks  ago  had  a  very  beautiful  appearance  ;  butf 
since  then,  the  crop  has  become  dreadfully  infected  with  the  diseaie 
known  hère  by  the  name  of  honeycomby  or  yellow  dust  on  the  ear, 
the  earlier  and  best  fields  appearing,  at  some  distance,  as  if  half  ripe. 
This  year,  as  in  182 1,  the  leaf  was  completely  yellowed  with  frost  be« 
fore  the  car  came  out  ;  and  whether  there  is  any  connexion  between 
that  circumstance  and  the  subséquent  appearance  of  honeycomb  (tho 
yellow  dust  on  the  leaf  getting  on  the  ear  and  multipl3ring  there,  which 
irç  syspect  tp  bç  the  case),  or  if  the  disease  is  entirely  occasioned  by  we( 
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weather  in  the  flowering  season,  certain  it  is»  that  we  never  mw  the 
leaf  80  much  yellowed  as  in  thèse  turo  years,  and  never  saw,  in  any 
other,  BO  much  htmeycomb  on  the  ear.  In  1821»  we  got  clear  hot 
weather  to  fMi  and  ripen  the  crop,  and  the  dîsease  did  net  prove  so 
injurioùs  as  was  apprehendeds  but  theré  is  hardly  the  same  chance 
of  that  thîs  year,  because  the  crop  is  much  later  ;  and  many  of  the 
best  fields  are  so  much  injured»  that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any 
weather  to  make  them  much  above  half  a  crop.  The  season  has 
hitherto  been  remarkably  cold,  and  begins  to  be  compared  with 
1816.  We  reckon  the  crops  of  ail  kinds  four  or  five  weeks  later 
than  last  year»  and  at  least  a  fortnight  later  than  in  ordinary  seasons. 
Hay  is  a  fair  crop»  rather  defective  in  clover.  Turmps  are  late»  like 
every  thing  else,  and  stand  much  in  want  of  warmer  weathen 

The  advance  on  Corn  which  took  place  in  May,  came  too  laté  \o 
be  of  any  adv^mtage  to  the  greater  part  of  the  fapning  body  ;  but  a 
few  of  the  more  wealthy  were  benefited,  and  the  spirits  of  ail  were  a 
little  elevated  by  it«  Cattle  continue  at  low  priées  ;  and  those  who 
took  Grass  Parks  at  high  rents,  calculating  on  a  rise,  will  probably 
be  disappointed.  Uorses,  except  for  the  saddle,  are  a  very  unsale- 
«ble  commodity,  aod  hâve  been  so  for  a  considérable  time. 

Wages  advanced  at  last  term  about  a  pound  JSterling  to  plough- 
men  for  the  half  year.    The^  get  4/L 158.  to  5/*  10s.— kSIj^  July. 

Perihshtre  Quarterly  Report. , 

From  the  7th  of  May  till  the  9th  of  June,  dropping  and  cloudy 
weather  prevailed.  Dry  easterly  winds  with  a  dear  atmosphère  succeeo* 
ed,  and  continued  till  the  28UI  of  that  month,  when  a  thunder  stonoi 
•eldom  equalled  in  violence  in  this  quarter,  was  foHowed  by  raina 
which  hâve  continued  with  little  intermission  till  the  présent  date,  ac- 
Gompanied  with  occasional  loud  winds,  and  an  almost  continued  doud- 
ed  sky. 

Mean  Teni« 
perature. 

50^.6 
53*^.2 
5ff*.5 

Depthofrain  10.38  Quarterly  mean  53^4 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  température  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
1821,  but  is  4°  lower  Uian  last  season.  The  effects  of  so  much  mois- 
ture  and  so  little  sunshine,  hâve  been  to  produce  a  crop  tolerably 
bulky,  but  late.  The  season  for  sowing  Tumips  in  June  was  faveur- 
abJe,  and  an  excellent  braird  was  obtained.  Mowing  of  Hay  com- 
menced  about  the  first  week  in  July.  The  crop  will  reach  an  ordinary 
average  weight,  where  the  Rye-grass  was  not  killed  by  the  winter 
snows  ;  but  the  quality,  by  so  much  rain  in  the  time  of  making,  must 
be  much  deteriorated  ;  and  the  expense  of  making  has  been  considér- 
able. Wheat,  in  the  early  districts,  came  in  the  ear  about  the  begin* 
ping  of  July  ;  in  later  situations,  it  was  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weekâ 


Number  of 
Fair  Days.- 

May     17 
June    21 

Number  of 
Days. 

14 

9 

Raiay 

Deplhof 
Rain 

2.97 
2.22 

^^\y     13 

18 

5.19 
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later.  The  washing  r&ins  ha^e  been  unfaTourable  to  the  blostooiy  and 
bave  promoted  the  growth  of  rust,  which  miut  deteriorate  theaainple. 
The  appearance  in  pthcr  respects  is  pretty  favourable  ;  but  in  a  late 
8eason  llke  the  présent,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  pronounoe  on  tbe  quality 
of  the  crop.  Outs  are  bulky,  but  abound  with  blaçk  ;  they  are  abp 
extrcmely  ]ate.  Barley  promises  double  tbe  weîght  of  Jaat  jcrop. 
Potatoes  bave  made  litUe  progress  for  some  time  past,  in  conséquence 
of  the  wetness  of  the  soil.  Turnips  bave  also  made  little  progreM 
thèse  two  weeks,  and  the  weeds  are  kept  down  with  difficulty.  Peu 
are  in  blossom,  but  the  iHreather  is  unfavourable  to  filling  ;  and  wherç 
they  stand  thick,  the  straw  is  in  danger  of  blanching  at  the  root» 
which  will  prevcnt  their  podding  freely. 

Except  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  the  proceas  of  Bummer-fallow- 
ing  haii  been  performed  under  evcry  disadvantage»  and  neither  the 
ground  undcr  faUow  or  drilied  crops  will  be  got  properly  deaned. 

There  bas  been  lîttlc  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  Grain  or  Cattle  in 
the  summer  months.  Wool  has  sold  at  lower  prices  tban  laat  seasoo. 
^th  Aug, 

Ross- dure  Qjuarterly  Report, 

The  weather,  during  the  month  of  May  and  until  the  18th  of 
June,  was  variable,  but,  on  the  wholey  favourable  for  végétation;  and 
Wheat,  in  particular,  at  this  time  promised  a  very  abundant  crop. 
But  the  cold  frosty  température  which  cnsued  from  the  19th  of 
June,  and  increosed  to  the  27thy  greatly  changed  the  aspect  of  tbe 
Wheat  helds,  which  became  yellow  and  brown,  from  this  unnatural 
and  ungenial  weather.  On  the  25th  and  26th,  we  witnessed  the 
phenomenon  of  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  being  clad  with 
new  fallen  snow  in  the  middle  of  summer  ;  and  on  the  27thy  early 
in  the  morning,  the  ground  was  generaily  covcred  with  boar-frosu 
No  bad  elTects  were  apparent  on  the  Corn  crops  from  the  frost,  but 
the  stems  of  the  Potatoes,  in  some  of  the  Highiand  giens,  were 
blackened  and  withered  by  it,  which  must  hâve  seriously  injured  the 
crop. 

Before  a  change  of  weather  took  place,  raîn  was  much  wanted. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  wc  had  a  copious  supply,  and  hcavy  falls  on 
the  llthand  12th;  since  which,  the  weather  has  continued  very 
broken,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  at  présent  without  torrents  of 
rain,  which  has  injured  the  Hay  crop,  and  retardcd  tlic  harvesting 
of  it  greatly.  Fortunately  the  atmosphère  has  in  gênerai  kept  clear 
during  tliis  brokcn  weather,  otherways  serions  injury  might  bave 
been  apprehended  to  the  Wheat  crops,  which,  as  matters  stand» 
appear  to  bave  suifercd.  The  earliest  fields  are  aifected  with  yel- 
low rust.  Partial  lodgin^  has  takcn  place,  and  thesensonfor  bloom- 
ing  not  having  been  very  favourable,  warrants  our  pronouncing  that 
fine  quality  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  growing  crop  of  \Vheat« 

Barley  is  not  regarded  as  likely  to  yield  more  tban  an  average 
produce,  nor  to  be  under  that. 

Oats,  and  Pcas  and  Bcans,  are  to   be  of  great  bulk,  but  late  of 
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coiDÎng  to  maturîty.     Very  few  fields  of  the  former  are  yet  fully  îa 
the  ear,  and  the  latter  growîng  luxuriantly. 

Potatoes  promise  to  be  a  full  crop. 

The  season  was  highiy  favourable  for  preparîng  for  Turnips  ;  and 
the  rains  having  corne  opportunely,  that  crop  is  under  favourable 
circumstances.  The  greatest  part  of  them  hâve  receivcd  the  first 
hoeing  ;  but  latterly,  the  cleanîng  of  them  has  been  almost  stopt 
frora  the  excessive  rains,  which  will  lîkewise  retard  their  growth. 

The  Hay  crop  was  good,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  in  tramp- 
rick  ;  and  from  the  damage  ît  has  received,  and  is  still  exposed  to, 
prevents  our  spcaking  positively  as  to  this  crop. 

We  never  had  a  finer  season  for  woi  king  the  fields  for  Turnips  and 
Fallôws.  Where  only  a  small  proportion  of  Turnips  are  sown,  the 
Pallows  are  in  excellent  order  ;  but  where  it  is  otherways,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  Dry  warm  weather  is  much  wanted  for  saving 
the  Hay,  for  cleanîng  Turnips  and  Fallow,  and  for  bringing  the 
Corn  crops  to  maturity.  Very  little  old  Corn  rcmains  on  hand* 
Indeed  we  are  in  the  way  of  importing  Oatmeal,  which  sells  at  a« 
bout  20s.  ;  while  that  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  couq- 
ty,  brings  from  24t.  to  26s.  per  boll,  of  9  Dutch  stones. 

Harvest  is  not  expectcd  to  begin  generally  sooner  than  the  lOth 
of  September;  and  Oats,  and  Peos  and  fieans,  are  likely  to  be 
much  iater. 

Therc  has  been  little  doing  in  Cattle  throughout  the  quarter  ;  but 
as  we  hear  of  the  markets  in  Âberdeenshire  being  considerably  up» 
we  expectcd  soon  to  participate  in  the  advance. — 2d  AugusL 

Tvûeeddale  QuarUrly  Report, 

The  precedin^  three  months  hâve  been,  throughout,  ungenial  ;  the 
prevaiiing  winds  hâve  been  north  and  north-west  ;  and  seldom  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  same  direction.  The  hoar-frost  lay  white  in  the 
morning  frequently,  both  in  May  and  June,  with  some  heavy  bail 
showers.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  ice  on  standing 
water  was  as  thick  as  a  half  crown,  and  frosted  the  stem  of  the  Pota- 
toes  and  other  juicy  plants,  particularly  on  soft,  rauiry,  and  thin  gra- 
velly  soiis.  Upon  the  5th  of  this  month,  we  had  a  most  tremendous 
wind  Irom  the  west  :  little  of  the  Wheat  was  then  in  fuII  ear  ;  but 
any  that  was  full  outj  and  in  flower,  sufFered  much  by  it.  Since  that 
time,  we  hâve  had  much  rain  ;  and  for  the  last  ten  dap,  little  fuir 
weather,  and  frequently  very  heavy  falls. 

The  Wheat  has  very  latcly  corne  into  full  ear  :  we  reckon  ît  îs  short 
in  the  head,  with  some  false  pickles  ;  but  the  ground  is  well  stocked. 
The  Barley  is  not  generally  full  shot  out  ;  and  the  ear  of  the  oats  îa 
only  beginning  to  appear.  The  bloom  of  the  Pea  is  not  beginning  to 
fade  ;  of  course  no  pods  are  yet  forming.  The  Hay,  from  sown 
grass,  is  mostly  in  cocks  ;  very  little  of  it  is  got  into  the  tramp-rick. 
Much  of  it  is  discoloured  ;  and  part  of  it  that  has  stood  long,  is  much 
injurcd.  The  crops  of  Grain  appear  to  be  bulky  ;  but  their  produc« 
iivcncss  is  now  doubtful^  os  they  are  at  least  three  wecka  latcr  than 
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the  average  of  seasons.  We  do  not  ai  yet  despaîr  t  a  wami,  dry  Aiti 
guBt  may  do  much  ;  but  unless  such  weather  sets  suddenly  io,  the 
crops  on  high  wet  districts  are  very  doubtful.  Tbe  Tunaîp  crops  are 
as  yet  an  exception  :  they  are  well  planted,  and  in  ordinary  forward- 
ness  ;  but  on  heavy  soils,  they  are  getting  yellow,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains. 

Although  the  appearance  of  the  crops  of  Grain  is  quite  otherways 
tlian  fiattering,  we  see  every  market  weil  supplied,  and  prices  nol 
looking  up.  Hère  they  are  a  shade  lower  than  in  £dinburgh.  It 
would  appear  there  is  a  large  stock  in  hand  ;  and  I  am  afnûd  it  will 
be  needcd.  The  market  for  Hay  has  hardly  broke  up  ;  9d.  per  stone 
of  24  lib.  is  talked  of. 

Our  mountain  stock  of  Sheep  being  much  reduced  in  condition,  by 
the  late  severe  winter,  and  particularjy  by  the  barren  spring,  the  clip 
of  Wool  is  déficient  in  quantity,  and  the  crop  of  Lambs  fewer  in  num- 
ber,  and  not  so  full  grown  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  Stock  Weddersia 
the  Ican  markets,  are  a  shade  higher  in  price  than  last  year;  but 
Lambs  for  Stock  seem  to  be  as  yet  little  in  demand.  Lambs  for  th^ 
shambles  are  rather  scarce,  and  bringing  fair  prices.  Little  is  yet 
done  hère  in  the  Wool  market.  Wool-staplers  and  manufacturers  are 
keeping  off;  any  that  is  sold  is  at  a  little  lower  than  last  year  ;  but 
in  so  far  as  I  bave  learned,  the  quanti ty  that  is  sold  in  this  county  is 
80  triâing,  that  it  may  be  said  the  market  is  not  as  yet  k^roke  up.^r> 
sut  Julif. 


'^<" 


ENGLAND. 

Quayterly  Report  for  Buckinghamshire, 
A  cold  and  fickle  spring  has  been  sucpeeded  by  the  most  variable 
summer  weather  that  has  passed  for  many  years  ;  yet,  notwithstand* 
ingy  the  crops  in  gênerai  hâve  prospered  beyond  expectation.  In  ge^ 
neral,  they  are  up  to  an  average  weight,  but  are  certainly  three 
weeks  later  than  usual.  The  Hay  harvest»  which  is  not  yet  finish? 
ed,  has  been  very  tedious,  on  account  of  the  fréquent  rains  ;  and 
very  little  of  that  crop  has  been  saved  without  some  degree  of  in- 
jury,  Any  considérable  damage  sustained  by  the  Hay  is  severely 
îelt  in  a  county  like  this,  where  so  much  Stock  is  kept  and  fed  à\\f 
ring  the  winter  ;  but  none  will  feel  it  more  than  the  dairy?nien. 

The  late  rains  bave  piroved  very  favourable  for  the  Turnip  cro(wi  i 
and  in  gênerai,  the  plant  is  both  full  and  vigorous,  indeed  the  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  crop  is  much  more  flattering  than  usual.  Per- 
haps  tho  Turnips  will  assist  in  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  Hay 
crops.  Although  the  rains  hâve  been  fréquent,  they  hâve  not  been 
of  long  duration  at  any  one  time  ;  consequently»  the  Faliow  process 
has  not  been  interrupted,  and  the  fields  under  that  treatment  are  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  forwardness  ;  and  the  lateness  of  the  harvest 
(which  will  not  be  gênerai  for  upwards  of  three  weeks)  will  enable 
those  that  are  behind  to  perfect  or  bring  up  that  which  is  in  arrear. 

There  has  been  an  abundance  of  supply  upon  ail  Pastures  during 
th<^  season  ;  but  still  ncither  the  dairy-cows  nor  Feeding  Stock  hâve 
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prospered  in  proportion  to  that  abundance*  This  we  ascribe  princi* 
pally  to  the  coldness  of  the  season  ;  for  we  hâve  been  vbited  with 
much  frost  during  the  nîghts  of  the  suintner  quarter. 

The  late  improvements  io  the  price  of  farm-produce  cheered  the 
farmers  for  a  tiroe  ;  but,  now  that  a  stagnation  has  succeededy  we  are 
again  assuroing  our  long  faces.  Many  farms  are  still  in  the  market  ; 
and  good  capital ists  are  readily  preferred  to  farms  even  at  reduced 
rents.  The  country  in  gênerai  seems  pretty  quiet*  Many  fieinnert 
hâve  obtained  a  réduction  of  rent,  and  the  «rages  of  the  labourer 
and  mechanic  are  well  proportioned  to  their  necessary  expenditure. 
^^SOth  July. 

Cumberland  Qnarterly  Report* 

Theouohout  the  last  quarter,  the  atmosphère  has  been  exceed- 
ingly  cold  and  ungenîal  for  the  season  of  the  year.  In  May  we  had 
5.22  inches  of  rain;  in  June  1.73  ditto;  and  in  July  4.21  ditto: 
making  a  total  of  11.16  inches. 

From  the  lOth  of  May  to  the  lOth  of  June,  6.81  inches  of  rain  fell. 
It  is  curious,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  rain  whicL  fell  from  the  Ist 
of  January  to  the  lOth  of  May,  in  the  présent  year,  was  7.39  inches» 
— being  only  58  parts  of  an  inch  more  than  what  fell  in  the  32  days 
ended  the  lOth  of  June.  From  the  last  of  thèse  dates,  to  the  8th  of 
July,  we  had  no  more  than  0.13  parts  of  an  inch  of  rain, — ^while  up 
to  the  close  of  the  month,  4.20  inches  of  rain  fell  ;  and  as  it  fell  whol- 
ly  in  showers,  which  occurred  almost  every  day,  hay-making  has  hi- 
therto  been  a  very  tedious  affair.  From  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
very  little  Hay  was  secured  at  the  commencement  of  this  séries  of  wet 
weather. 

The  crop  of  Wheat  has  a  promising  appearanoe  ;  but  as  it  is  part- 
ly  affected  by  the  red  rust,  which  has  in  some  measure  been  removed 
by  a  few  bright  days,  should  the  weather  prove  fevourable,  we  may 
yet  calculate  upon  an  average  crop  of  that  grain. 

Many  of  our  farmers  still  take  a  crop  of  Barley  afler  Wheat, 
which  is  mostly  put  in  after  the  lOth  of  May.  As  a  course  of  wet 
weather  set  in  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  usual  season,  in 
which  a  great  proportion  of  tlie  Barley  b  sown,  the  ensuing  crop  is 
most  unpromising,  since  some  of  it  was  not  put  in  until  the  15th  of 
June.  In  some  instances,  from  the  improbability  of  the  grain  arriv- 
ing  at  maturity,  Sheep  bave  been  turned  upon  it.  The  Barley  crop, 
however,  on  dry,  properly  drained,  and  well  cultivated  land,  sown 
previous  to  the  lOth  of  May,  has  a  promising  appearance. 

On  dry  loamy  soils,  an  abundant  crop  of  Oats  may  be  expected. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  strong  and  cold,  the  prospects  of  an 
average  crop  are  diminished.  Those  sown  pretty  early  bave  the  finest 
appearance. 

Tumips  are  in  gênerai  very  promising  upon  dry  soils.  In  propor- 
tion as  tlie  land  is  naturally  wet  and  adhesive,  the  prospects  of  a  fuU 
crop  are  lessened  ;  and  in  several  instances,  where  Swedes  were  in- 
tended  to  bave  been  sown,  none  bave  been  put  in,  owing  to  the 
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course  of  extremel j  wet  weather,  which  commenced  in  tbe  month  of 
May.  * 

Potatoes  look  well  on  dry  soils.  But  where  U^^e  land  Is  imperfeci* 
ly  drained,  a  déficient  crop  may  be  expected. 

Grass,  like  every  other  description  of  crop»  is  by  no  means  défi- 
cient upon  land  sufficiently  drained,  and  under  judicious  culture. 
But  the  reverse  is  the  case  on  almost  ail  cold  and  strong  soils,  even 
those  of  a  good  quality.  Permanent  meadows  and  pastures  are^ 
bowever,  an  exception.  The  crop  upon  them  is  in  gênerai  a  full  jave- 
rage  one. 

The  priée  of  Grain  has  undcrgone  a  considérable  advance  withia 
the  last  week.  Présent  priées  may  be  given  as  follows  : — Wheat  8s. 
6d.  per  bushel  ;  Rye  6s.  ditto  ;  Barley  58.  ditto  ;  and  Oats  Ss.  lOd. 
ditto.  Ilorned  Cattle  of  ail  descriptions,  are  somewhat  dull  of  sale. 
Bacon  5s.  per  stone  of  14  lib.     Young  pigs  sell  well. 

Nothing  concerns  the  interests  of  our  tenant  farmers,  more  than 
the  niedium  price  of  farm-produce.  We  hâve  long  held  an  opinion 
Ihat  that  price,  on  an  average  of  years,  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  la^- 
bour  ;  and  that  the  prke  of  labour  has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  or 
fall,  in  proportion  as  the  demands  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchanta 
can  aiford  to  reward  the  work-people  they  employ.  Within  the  last 
Iwelve  months,  the  prosperous  state  of  many  branches  of  our  manu- 
factures has  unquestionably  occasioned  a  full  demand  for  labour» 
and  a  sensible  rise  in  the  price  of  it. 

At  the  public  hiring  held  at  Carlisje  last  Martinmas,  the  wages  of 
farm-servants  were  as  low  in  price  as  those  of  1790.  The  quarterlj 
hiring,  held  at  the  same  place  at  Candlemas,  was  equally  dull,  accom- 
panied  by  a  continuation  of  a  rate  of  priées,  as  low  as  those  of  Mar- 
tinmas. In  the  month  of  April,  labourers  began  to  be.  fi^lly  employ*- 
cd  ;  and,  at  the  Whitsuntide  half-yearly  hiring,  fvm-servants  obtained 
as  high  wages  as  those  of  Whitsuntide  1822,  which  we  consider  fuliy 
equai  to  Wheat  at  60s.  per  quarter, — being  a  rise  of  fully  one-third  in 
value,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  Martinmas  and  Candlemas 
hirings  held  at  Carllsle  ;  and  we  believe  there  has  been  a  corresponde* 
ing  rise  in  the  price  of  farm  labour,  in  ail  parts  of  the  country  where 
priccs  are  allowcd  to  find  their  natural  level. — Ist  AugusU 
Report Jrom  the  Neighbourhood  of  Lancaster, 

TiiE  întelligeuce  wc  hâve  this  quarter  to  convey,  is  the  reverse  of 
cheering.  The  clouds  of  despair  hâve  very  frequently  hung  over  us. 
The  sumroer  has  becn  very  wet  and  cold.  Ail  is  véry  late.  Much 
(îrass  is  yet  to  eut  in  this  district,  which  is  past  ripe,  and  taking  in- 
jury.  Part  of  the  Hay  is  spoiled.  Fallows  are  in  a  very  foui  state. 
Grain  is  very  backward,  and  in  wet  lands  bad.  The  harvest  must 
naturally  be  very  late,  however  fine  the  weather  now  corne.  Grain 
appears  to  be  fivQ  or  six  weeks  later  than  last  year.  If  it  should  be 
ripened,  eut  and  carried,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  may 
be  an  average  crop  ;  but  the  prospect  is  now  much  again&t  it.  Wheat 
sella  for  8s.  ^d.;  OaU  2s.  8d.;  Oatmeal  S8s.  for  240  lib.;  Potatoes 
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lld.  pcr  stone»  14  lib.  ;  Beef  4d.  to  6d.  ;  Mutton  5d.  to  6d.  ; 
Veal  S^d.  to  5d.  ;  Salmon  Is.  3d.  per  lib.;  Butter  l8.  per  18  oz.; 
Cheese  58s.  per  120  lib.;  Woôl,  Cheviot  and  Leicester,  12s.; 
coarse  heath  Wool  5s.  to  7s.  per  stoûe  16  lib«,  but  not   mucli 

sold. 

Labourers  are  in  demand,  and  wages  keep  up,  in  conséquence  of 
so  much  building  and  work  of  various  kinds  going  on  in  thè  county. 
Manufactories  are  increasing  to  an  estent  unprecedented.  There 
fs  also  much  work  on  public  roads,  canals,  &c. 

Although  Grain  bas  advancedy  the  advantagc  will  bc  trîflîng  ta 
farmers  hère  ;  most  bave  sold  ail  except  for  their  own  use,  and  man/ 
bave  to  buy. — 2</  AugusL 

Letterjrom  Liverpool,  SOih  Juit/, 

When  we  addressed  you  in  May  last,  we  were  led  to  expect  a 
Tcry  considérable  falling  off  in  the  importa  of  ail  kinds  of  grain,  from 
an  opinion  very  generally  entertained,  that  the  immense  supplies, 
which  had  kept  pouring  into  our  market,  were  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  productivencss  of  last  year's  crop,  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  farmers» 
dealers,  &c.  the  greater  part  of  whom,  it  was  presumed,  were  neces- 
sitatcd  to  keep  forcing  their  Corn  on  the  market,  in  much  greater 
quantitîes,  than  they  otherwise  would  hâve  donc,  under  more  favour- 
able  circumstances.  This  opinion  now  seems  to  bave  been  founded 
în  crror.  In  May  the  supplies  rather  fell  off,  which  gave  some  colour 
to  the  then  generally  received  opinion,  and  priées  advanced  here>  and 
in  most  other  markcts.  Immediately,  however,  on  this'advance  (ak- 
îng  place,  our  imports  increased  very  considerably,  in  much  greater 
quantitics  than  our  regular  demand  could  nieet  ;  and  the  speculatire 
demand  having  grcally  subsided,  our  prices  during  the  last  month 
kept  gradually  declining. 

The  greater  part  of  this  month  bas  been  wet  and  unfavourable  for 
the  ^rowing  crops,  particularly  during  the  last  fortnight,  which  must 
bave  donc  much  injury  to  the  Hay  crop  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
the  Corn  crops  hitherto,  bave  received  no  furthcr  damage,  than  keep- 
îng  back  the  harvest,  which  must  now  nccessarily  be  very  late  and 
precarious.  In  conséquence,  a  small  advance  bas  taken  place  in 
London,  and  a  similar  one  hère  on  most  kinds  of  grain  ;  but  the  sup- 
plies continuing  great  (Ircland  seems  quite  inexhaustible),  and  our 
stocks  on  hand  so  immense,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  suîtable  warehouse 
rooms  can  be  obtaincd.  Under  thèse  circumstances,  the  unfavour- 
able  State  of  the  weather  bas  not  had  that  effect  on  our  market,  a» 
might  nnturally  bave  been  expected.  A  continuance  of  it  now  for  a 
short  time  may  be  of  serions  conséquence.  Much  therefore  now  dé- 
pends on  the  weather.  The  demand  for  foreign  Grain  bas  of  late 
entirely  subsided,  and  we  bave  still  hère  about  100,000  quarters  of 
bonded  Whcat.  It  is  probable  the  ports  will  open  for  foreign  Oat3 
and  colonial  Whcat,  by  payment  of  a  duty  on  the  15th  August  ;  but 
there  is  no  hope  for  Whcat  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  the 
States  of  America^  unicss  we  bave  a  very  bad  barvest  indecd. 
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iTATioMs  o/*Grain,  Flour,  8çc.  ttOo  tke  Port  ofLiVEKfOOZtJirom  the 
2Sth  Aprily  until  the  2Sth  JvHy  1823,  includve. 
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1^70 

444 

63 

620 

146 

^ 

Irish    - 

13,514 

16 

31,967 

«>— 

466 

-~~ 

— 

9,537 

9^413 

— 

Foreign 

^ 

— 

i,200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

1,108 

Coastwise 

3,095 

170 

474 

2,810 

399 

11 

-~~ 

107 

168 

— 

Irish     - 

16,321 

378 

30,338 

— 

465 

5 

— 

8,957 

5^8 

... 

Foreign 

— 

— 

850 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,860 

Total    - 

54,224 

1,302 

106,692 

14,837 

6,300     67! 

63 

22,149 

96,256    5,468 1 

Wheat,  per  70  lib. 
reet  English,  Scotch," 

th  1820,  J  •(' 

o.  1821,         •         •7s.  3d.  -  8s. 

0.  1822,        •        -     8s.3d.  -  9s.3d. 

1,  Pomeranian,  Ham- 
h,  Antwerp,  &c. 
1  and  inferior  Foreign, 


] 


8». 


7s. 
8s. 

68. 


01  'O 

s  a 

Si 


ent  Priées  at  the  Liverpool  Corn  Exchange^  on  Tueiday  the  2M 

July,  1823. 

Barlejy  per  60  libi. 

Do.  do.  Irish,  •  48.  4dr  •  48^  8d. 

Do.  For.  in  bond,  nominal,  Sa.  6d.  -  4a.  Od. 
Indian  Corn,  p.  Winch,  busb.  4s.  6<L  -  5a,  6d. 
Do.  do.  in  bond,  nominal,     3s.  6d.  -  4a.  Od« 

Peas,  perquarter. 
White  boiling, 
Grey,  -  -  - 

Foreign,  in  bond,  nominal,     • 
Rape-seed,  per  last,  Irish, 
Rye,  p.  qr.  £ng.  and  Foreign, 

Beans,  perquarter. 
Fine  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  &,c 
In  bond,  nominal. 

Malt,  per  9  gallons. 
Fine  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,   -88.-88*  lOd. 
Middling  and  inferior  qualitias,  7a.  6d.  -  8b. 

Flour. 
Engh'sh,  fine  seconds,  p.  280  lib.  448.  -  47a. 
Irish,         do.      1822,  per.  do.  -  40b.  -  458k 
American  sonr,  p.  barrel  in  bond,  20a.  -  228. 
Do.  superfine  sweet,  new,  do.  -    338.  -  348. 


0)   S* 


bond,  nominal, 

»fthegrowthof  1820,6s.3d.  -  7sr3d. 

do.  1821,  6s.  3d.  -  7s. 

îqualities,  white,  1822, 7s.  9d.  -  88. 4d. 
pcrior  do.  red,      do.     7  s.  4d.  -  8s. 
>d  Waterforddo.  do.  6s.  Ud.  -  7s.  2d. 
ddling&inf.  qualities,68.6d.  -  6s.  lOd. 

".'  ?"?*"»■■  'i}"^H  45.  9d.  -  5s.  Od. 
in  bondt  nominal,  J 

n,  &  inferior  do.  do.    4s.  6d.  -  4s.  9d. 

Oats,  per  45  lib. 

STÎ  h  "'^."f  •  ^^'}  3s.2d.  -  3..4d. 
Welshpotato,  1820,    y 

ireet  Irish  potato  do.       3s.  Od.  -  3s.  3d. 

do.  1821,  2s.  lOd. -3s.0d. 

do.  1822,  3s.  Od.  -  3s.  2d. 

ng  and  inferior  do.    2s.  lOd.  -  2s.  1  Id. 
reign,  in  bond,      -      2s.  2d.  -  2s.  4d. 

Barley,  per  60  libs. 
Teet  Eng.  mailing,      4s.  6d.  -  5s.  Od. 


48b..  50fc 

28b.-  86a, 

268.  -  508. 

27(.  -  28A 

34s.  -  40. 

358.-398, 
338.  •  358. 
248.  -  278^ 


Canada,  do.        28s.  -  298^ 

Dantzic,  do.       28s.  -  Os. 

Oatmeal,  per  240  Ubs. 
English,  ...  268.  -  298b 

Scotch,         ....       26s.  -  288. 
Irish,         ...        -        25s.  -  278^ 
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Quarterfy  Report  Jor  Norfolk. 

The  past  quarter  has  been  remarkable  for  cold  ungenial  weather, 
which  bas  operated  most  unfkTourably  on  Tegetation  în  gênerai, 
producîng  blight  and  iosecta  in  abundance,  especially  on  the  apple 
and  otber  fruit-trees.  The  effect  on  the  Corn  crops  will,  it  ia  fear- 
ed,  be  not  lésa  injurious  ;  though  until  the  period  of  harveat,  the 
extent  of  the  injury  can  hardly  be  asceftained.  The  rough  chaffed 
Wheats  appear  to  be  the  most  a£Fected,  presenting  a  ruaty,  dark, 
and  unhealthy  appearance  to  the  eye»  the  Strair  being  of  a  peculiar 
dark»  duU  green.  Thi8  oftentimea  betokens  mildew  ;  and  we  are 
greatly  miataken  if  thia  disease  does  not  exist  to  a  very  wide  extent 
thia  year,  particularly  on  the  rich  deep  soils  i  where,  owing  to  the 
great  moisture  of  the  season,  the  Straw  is  of  such  a  length  aa  to 
cause  much  of  the  crop  to  be  lodged,  or  laid^  aa  we  term  it.  On 
our  lighter  lands,  the  cropa  are  looking  more  promising,  having  ac- 
quired  plenty  of  Straw  ;  but  even  there»  the  ear  is  not  wholly  free 
from  disease,  particularly  that  knovrn  by  the  name  of  red  robin,  or, 
in  some  places,  the  red  gum.  We  bave  noticed  certain  fields  of 
Talavera  much  injured  by  thia  disease.  The  Kentish  red  appears 
to  hâve  nearly  escaped  ;  but  this  ia  well  known  to  be  a  rery  hardy 
Wheat,  the  most  m  perhapa  of  any  in  cultivation. 

Barley  promises  well  on  aimoat  ail  soila,  except  the  richest  ;  there 
the  Straw  is  too  long,  and  the  crop  conseqàentJy  too  much  laid  to 
admit  of  a  fine  aample.  It  will  in  ail  probability  turn  out  coarae 
and  thin.  Oats  also  will  be  a  heavy  orop,  not  being  so  Hable,  from 
the  superior  stiffnesa  of  the  Straw,  to  go  down  (as  it  is  called)  aa 
Barley.  Peas  a  great  crop,  the  best  perhapa  known  for  some  yeara 
past  ;  but  they  want  dry  weather.  From  being  unuaually  long,  and 
the  air  al  most  conatantly  loaded  with  moisture,  the  stalks  are  suffer- 
ing  from  the  want  of  dry  weather,  being  absolutely  rotten  at  bottom 
in  certain  confined  situations.  Beans  will  fall  greatly  short  of  wbat 
was  expected  a  while  back,  owing  to  the  déprédations  of  that  very 
destructive  little  insect,  the  black  louae.  Every  6eld  is  more  or  lésa 
injured  by  them.  On  the  whole,  though,  on  the  generality  of  aoil» 
things  are  looking  well,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  there  is  much  dis* 
ease  abroad  ;  and,  from  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  th)Q  chance  ia 
very  greatly  against  the  production  of  a  sample  at  ail  equal  to  thaï 
of  last  year. 

A  vast  breadth  of  Hay  is  abroad,  and  must  be  totally  ruined  by 
the  fréquent  heavy  showers.  This  article  is  consequently  much  ad- 
vanced  in  price  of  late,  and  in  ail  probability  will  be  still  hîgher  ; 
présent  price  4/.  to  5/.  a  ton.  Wheat,  which  at  one  time  was  aa 
high  as  68s.»  is  now  selling  at  about  63s.  ;  but  if  the  bad  weather 
continue,  it  will  most  likely  rise  higher,  as  the  old  Wheat  must  be 
for  a  considérable  time  in  request  to  mix  with  the  uew. 

Cattle  of  ail  kinds  hâve  sold  pretty  freely  at  from  Ss.  to  4s.  per 
stone,  Lean.  Lambs  are  plentiful,  and  fetch  from  148.  to  20s.  a 
head. 
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Wool  îs  EellÎDg  from  S5s.  and  408.  to  468.  a  todd,  of  28  libs. — July 
SUU 

Qjuarterly  Report  Jbr  Yorhhire. 

About  the  beginning  of  May  we  had  a  few  fine  days,  but  the 
summer  bas  been  on  the  whole  very  ungenial.  The  wind  bas  but 
seldom  blown  three  days  from  the  same  quarter,  and  cbangeable 
winds  are  generally  observed  to  be  accompanied  by  unsetcled  wea- 
ther.  In  the  south-cast  extremity  of  the  county  the  weather  bas 
been  cold  and  cloudy,  but  dry  ;  there  not  havîng  yet  fallen,  fn  somé 
places,  a  sufficiency  gf  rain  for  the  Pastures,  wiiich  are  still  in  such 
places  miserably  bare  ;  whilst  in  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the 
county,  much  Hay  bas  been  înjured  by  the  heavy  rains  during  the 
month.  The  crop  îs  generally  light,  partîcularly  in  Holdcmesii 
vhere  the  cutting  bas  only  just  become  gênerai. 

But  fcw  Swedes  bave  succeeded  this  year  ;  and  common  Turnîpf 
are  mostly  backward  in  many  situations,  having  been  injured  by  too 
much  wet  ;  whilst  in  others,  they  hâve  not  been  sown  until  late,  for 
want  of  sufficient  moisture. 

Wheat  is  generally  a  very  light  crop,  thîn  ou  tlie  ground  and 
small  in  the  head.  In  Holdcrness,  it  may  perhaps  be  near  an  ave- 
rage  crop,  bein^  much  better  than  in  otber  parts  of  the  countt. 
Oats  too  are  a  light  crop.  Beans  and  Pcas  do  not  appear  déficient } 
but  every  thing  is  so  late,  that  we  cannot  yet  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment.  Râpe  secd  is  a  very  déficient  crop,  and  is  rising  in  value,  aa 
it  is  said  to  be  a  very  failing  crop  on  the  Continent.  It  is  now  sell- 
ing  about  30s.  pcr  last.  Our  long  Wool  bas  been  selling  rather 
better  than  last  year,  but  not  much  briskness  in  the  trade  ;  pricei 
from  268.  to  28s.  per  todd»  of  28-^  pounds. 

Our  Corn  markets  bave  for  some  time  been  very  duH,  witbout 
much  altération  in  price,  except  Oats,  which  wcre  at  one  time  ex« 
travagantly  high  in  proportion  to  other  Grain.  Wheat  îs  novT 
selling  from  55>.  to  60s.  per  quarter;  Oats  228.  to  263.  Cattle« 
markets  havc  fallen  considerably  for  both  Fat  and  Lean  Stock.  Fat 
beasts,  which  in  May  were  worth  about  7s.  per  stone»  bave  falIen  to 
about  5s.  ;  and  Mutton  to  about  4^d.  per  pound,  sinking  the  oflal» 
— «/?<(y  29/A. 
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BRANCH   I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

I 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOB  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

4 

On  Mr  Scotfs  Comparative  StaUmerU  of  the  Eapense  and  Pro^ 
duce  of  a  Lotkian  Farm  during  the  War  and  in  1823,  in  Re-' 
pli/  to  an  East  Lotkian  Former  in  ïast  Number. 

Sir, 
n^HE  distressed  state  of  agricultore  for  several  years  back  bas 
^   been  a  subject  of  gênerai  discussion,  and  the  cause  of  severe 
and  extensive  sufifering. 

The  effects  of  a  twenty  year's  war,  unexampled  in  its  extent 
and  expense^  bad  so  altered  the  currency  of  this  country,  and 
increased  the  value  of  farm  produce,  that  land  was  taken  in 
leases  at  rents  which,  upon  a  retum  to  peace,  it  bas  been  found 
totally  impossible  to  pay. 

The  tenantry  struggled  with  a  degrec  of  fortitude  and  indus- 
try  to  implement  their  engagements,  which  did  them  much 
crédit. 

The  proprietors  were  not  insensible  to  the  exertions  of  their 
tenantry,  and  the  necessity  of  some  arrangement  for  a  réduction 
of  existing  rents  upon  a  fair  and  équitable  basis. 

Much  as  had  been  written  upon  a  proper  principle  of  régu- 
lation betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  no  statement,  so  fiûr  as  I  re- 
coUect,  had  appeared  to  give  a  full  and  correct  view  of  this 
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point  in  figures;  and  it  was  tlierefore  wîth  much  pleasure  that 
I  saw  such  a  statemcnt  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr  Scott, 
tenant  in  Airfield. 

When  tbis  accÔunt  was  published,  it<t  mérita  were  freely  can- 
vassed;  and,  to  be  a  first  production,  I,  among  many  othen, 
considered  it  a  candid  and  intelligent  document,  not  oniy  as  to 
'  accuraçy  of  détail  and  propriety  of  arrangement,  '  but,  whatis 
of  more  importance,  rightncss  ot  principle. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  somc  surprise  that  I  saw  the 
mcrits  of  tliis  publication  attacked  in  your  last  Number  by  an 
*  East  Lothian  Farmer,  '  in  a  manner  so  différent  from  that 
liberality  which  is  always  becoming  and  meritorious  in  free  dis- 
cussion, and  so  unlike  the  ordinary  manner  and  intelligence  of 
the  tenantry  in  East  Lothian. 

But  invective  is  not  argument — assertion  however  strong,  is 
not  prooF.  Mr  Scott  gives,  first,  a  statement,  intended  to  siiow 
the  différence  in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  in  Lothian 
at  présent  (1823),  and  what  was  generally  calculated  on  in 
agreements  entered  into  during  the  late  war;  and  secondi  a 
calculation  of  the  capital  required  to  stock  such  a  farm. 

The  first  statement  your  correspondent  describes  '  as  the  off- 
spring  of  Mr  Scott's  fancy,  '  ^  as  déficient  of  essential  requi* 
sites;' — complains  of  the  grain-produce  being  exasgerated,— - 
the  pasture  and  turnips  under-ratéd, — no  retum  being  madc 
for  profits  of  pot9t»e8|  swine  and  poultry, — and  the  injudicious 
application  of  horscs  and  servants,  &c.  &c. 

Whether  Mr  Scott  made  up  his  statement  from  the  retoms 
of  his  own  farm,  or  took  them  as  a  guide  for  his  calculationsi 
I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  followed  the  latter  as  the  wisest 
niethod,  for  there  are  few  farms  so  fairly  rented,  and  possessing 
soil,  condition  and  situation,  so  as  to  form  a  critericm  or  average 
for  a  whole  district. 

The  rent  Mr  Scott  bas  fixed  upon,  two  bolls  of  wheat,  shows 
that  hc  has  calculated  upon  land  of  good  quality;  and  from 
which,  by  the  proper  rotation,  and  the  purchase  of  additional 
dung,  more  than  an  avcrace  produce  of  corn  ought  to  be  obtained. 
If  thèse  returns  be  too  high,  his  case  is  strengthened,  as,  even 
with  them,  no  adéquate  profit  is  lefl  to  the  grower  ;  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  put  the  barley  crop  of  18S22  against  any  gênerai  aver- 
age.  That  this  crop  was  miserably  déficient  is  notorious;  yct 
tne  wheat  and  other  grains  of  the  same  season  were  abundant, 
and,  upon  such  a  farm,  would  prove  an  équivalent  for  the  bar- 
ley crop. 

If  a  great  crop  is  raised  upon  any  one  farm  or  field»  or  a 
high  price  is  got  for  a  sale  of  gridn,  a  lot  of  stock,  a  field  of  tur» 
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nips  or  of  grass,  it  runs  through  a  market  or  country  side. 
Such  casual  circunistances,  howcver,  form  no  gênerai  ruie; 
neîther  is  the  set  of  turnips  and  grass  a  fair  criterion  for  their . 
respective  values.  Ail  the  grass  and  turnips  in  the  Lothians^  or 
in  any  one  of  them,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  let  in  any  one 
year  ;  and  what  is  parted  with  by  the  farmers,  is  generally  taken 
for  convenience  by  the  one  party,  and  disposed  of  from  neces« 
sity  by  the  other. 

Let  any  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  tam  up  bis  books 
(for  it  is  a  truth  that  some  farmers  do  keep  books,  besides  your 
correspondent)»  and  average  the  profits  from  grazing  and  turnip- 
feeding  during  die  last  three  years»  and  tnen  say  whether  or 
not  Mr  Scotrs  estimate  is  wrong.  It  roay  bere  be  asked  by 
those  not  practically  acquainted  with  farming»  why  is  grass  or 
turnips  raised  if  they  pay  so  little  ?  The  answer  is,  that  grass 
is  the  natural  rest  of  land,  and  turnips  are  necessary  for  decom- 
posing  and  turning  the  straw  into  dung  ;  in  fact,  that  grazing 
and  feeding  are  practised  in  the  LoUiians  more  as  improvea 
auxiliaries  to  corn  farming,  tban  from  any  direct  profit  arising 
from  the  keeping  or  fattenin^  of  stock* 

The  second  crop  of  cuttm^  grass,  or  aftermath,  is  always 
used  for  the  work-horses  durmg  autumn;  and  potatoes,  ex- 
cepting  in  the  immédiate  vicinity  of  large  towns,  are  not  culti- 
vated  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  uie  home  consumption. 
Your  note  sufficiently  explains  this. 

The  dwellinghouse  must  be  as  necessary  for  the  tenant,  as 
the  cot*houses  are  for  his  servants, 

Mr  Scott  does  not  appear  to  hâve  made  any  déduction  in  his 
calculations  for  the  ground  included  in  steading,  fences,  &c  &c« 
which  always  form  part  of  a  farm  measurement,  and  may  a« 
mount  to  firom  six  to  eight  acres  on  a  farm  of  240  acres,  and 
which  may  be  set  against  the  sales  of  swine,  the  dairy  and  poul- 
try,  thèse  being  uncertain,  and,  in  farming  houscwitery,  lessen« 
ingthe  expense  of  family  and  personal  expenses. 

The  expenses  and  method  of  management  form  a  much  more 
important  branch  of  the  discussion  ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
premiums  ofièred  by  our  difièrent  Societies  for  the  most  accu- 
rate  and  economical  yearly  account  of  farming  opérations,  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  expenses, 

Mr  Scott's  statement  does  not  attempt  ail  thèse  minutiœ,  and 
it  is  obvions  the  différent  items  must  vary  in  particular  seasons. 
£ven  when  entering  to  a  farm,  and  when  most  of  the  articles  are 
new,  the  additional  carriages  and  extra  work  occasion  an  addi- 
tional  waste  and  expense.  With  the  expenditure,  however,  as 
Btàted,  no  material  objection  seems.to  be  taken. 
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The  management  otherwise  does  not  escape  so  easilj.  An 
additional  labourer  is  recommended  instead  of  an  odaborse; 
and  it  is  said  that  four,  in  place  of  five  ploughs,  and  '  ^ing  at  a 
snaiPs  pace,  '  miffht  dress  twenty  acres  of  frllow.  Now,  yonr 
acute  correspondent  bas  overlooked  tbat  tbere  are^  besides  the 
fallow,  twenty-four  acres  of  tumips  to  make  ;  tbat  in  a  stocking 
of  ten  borses  one  occasionally  gets  lame  ;  and  tbat  it  is  macE 
easier  and  more  convenient  to  faire  a  labourer  for  a  week  ex  a 
month,  than  to  buy  and  sell  a  borse. 

6y  the  calculation  to  stock  and  cultivate  a  farm  of  240  acres^ 
Mr  Scott  bas  shown  the  great  capital  necessary  fbr  conducdng 
farming  opérations  in  a  proper  manner. 

*  The  East  Lothian  Farmer  '  objects  also  to  tbis  calculation. 
He  finds  fault  widi  the  language  and  arrangement,  and  ^th 
other  inaccuracies  and  omissions  in  the  statement. 

The  first  observation  on  tbis  part  ôf  the  subject  i%  '  tbat  if 
part  of  the  language  is  not  nonsense,  '  &c.  It  is  tnie  tbat  Hr 
Scott  States  the  entry  to  the  lands  in  crop  to  be  in  tbe  sameyear 
witb  the  fallow  ;  but  the  fallow  is  bargained  for  from  tbe  ont- 
going  tenant»  and  possessed  at  the  Whitsunday,  and  tbe  other 
lands  entered  to  at  the  séparation  of  tbe  crop»  or  Martînmas. 
It  therefore  must  appear  obvions,  even  to  your  correspondent» 
tbat  whiist  there  are  two  crops  alike  of  hay,  grass»  tumips  and 
corn»  betwixt  the  Whitsunday  wben  the  fallow  is  entered  tOf 
and  tbe  Martinmas  twelvemontbs»  tbat  only  one  of  thèse  year's 
crops  belong  to  the  incoming  tenant»  and  tbat  be  is  fully  justi* 
fîed  in  charging  ail  necessary  outlay»  as»  during  the  year  and  a 
balf»  an  amount  of  capital  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  engage 
witb  such  a  concem»  subject  only  to  the  hay»  grass  or  tumip» 
that  he  can  tum  into  money. 

A  farther  complaint  is  made  that  *  ^e  item  seed  wants  the 
addition  of  another  year's  clover  and  grass  seed,  '  and  '  tbe  item 
women's  summer-work»  &c.  is  erroneous  ;  because^  during  the 
period  in  question»  tbere  are  two  summers.  '  The  usual  prao-' 
tice  with  grass  seeds»  is  to  pay  the  account  at  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  followmg  year.  The  summer-work  account»  in  my  opi- 
nion» ought  rather  to  be  styled  gênerai  expenses»  as  it  includes 
ail  sorts  of  barn  and  other  occasional  work»  wbich»  in  the  first 
eighteen  months»  )s  brought  into  one  slump  sum. 

Mr  Scott  bas  very  properly  statcd  what  part  of  tbe  produce 
can  be  turned  into  money  ; — say  the  hay»  pasture,  and  tumip 
cattle.  Having  donc  so»  he  bas  not  statcd  any  capital  requisite 
for  grazing;  but  tbis  is  notwithstanding  provided  for»  as  a  snm 
is  set  aside  for  purchasing  tumip  stock^  whicb,  if  necessaryi 
would  also  bave  stocked  tbe  grass. 
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I  am  ntterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  faow  *  tfae  iurnishing  of  the 

*  tenantes  house»  and  farnUy  ex]>enses,  ought  not  to  hâve  been 
^  induded  in  the  capital  required  to  stock  a  farm.  '  Every  per- 
son  may  hâve  his  own  ideas  respecting  the  quantity  of  furniture 
required,  and  the  expense  of  living  ;  but  it  is  obvions  that  some 
furniture,  and  a  certain  outlay  for  livinç  and  personal  expenses, 
are  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  until  this  can  be  supplied  out  of 
retums  from  the  farm,  the  charge  must  be  defrayed  from  the 
tenant's  capital. 

Great  as  the  capital  stated  to  be  requisite  for  stocking  and 
cultivating  a  farm  of  240  acres  may  be  considered,  I  am  decîd- 
edly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  very  considerably  underrated  by  Afr 
Scott. 

No  allowance  is  made  for  lime,  for  drainage,  and  the  dete- 
riorated  condition  which  farms  are  generally  entered  to  at  the 
beginning  of  a  lease,  and  for  the  adoitional  quantity  of  manure, 
besides  wnat  is  made  from  the  understood  consumption  of  clo- 
ver,  hay,  and  turnips.  •* 

Ùpon  the  whole,  I  consider  the  statements  of  Ilfr  Soott  altch 
gether  undeserving  the  ridicule  and  censure  that  bas  heea  at- 
temptcd  to  be  cast  upon  them.  The  nursery  tlil^^  aiMl  other 
unnecessary,  if  not  unmeaning  allusions,  of  your  cortespondenty 
neither  apply  to  Mr  Scott,  nor  to  the  East  Lothian  tenantry. 
With  Mr  Scott  I  hâve  little  personal  acquaintance,  but  the  ur- 
banity  of  his  manners,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  place 
him  beyond  the  influence  of  personal  attack  or  improper  motive  ; 
find  the  information,  the  enterprising  industry,  and  the  manly 
rightness  of  conduct  of  the  Scotch  tenantry,  elevate  diem.high 
above  the  insinuation  of  inconsideration,  inaccuracy,  and  gulla^ 
bility,  which  has  been  wrongously  imputed  to  them. 

Many  of  them,  by  a  totd  chapge  in  the  value  of  farm  pro- 
duce, hâve  been  unable  to  amplement  the  conditions  of  tneir 
tacks  ;  but  neither  Mr  Scott,  nor  the  sreat  body  of  sufferers, 
considered  ^  they  had  a  daim  for  relier  upon  their  landlords,  ' 
or,  in  other  words,  the  right  to  abandon  engagements  which, 
under  différent  circumstances,  they,  and  probably  the  *  East 

*  Lothian  Farmer,  *  would  hâve  held  inviolable. 

The  tenantry  approved  of  Mr  Scott's  views,  because  hc,  in  a 
candid  and  distinct  manner,  detailed  the  altération  in  the  value 
of  farming  stock  and  produce,  and  established  the  neccssity  of 
an  altération  in  the  rent  of  lands. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  and  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that, 
this,  or  such  another  explicit  and  conclusive  statement,  was  only 
necessary,  with  the  great  body  of  the  landlords,  to  produce  the 
numerous  and  libcral  arrangements  which  havc  recently  taken 
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place  betwixt  proprietors  and  tenants  ;  arrangements  whicb,  al* 
though  necessary  for  the  préservation  of  farming  capital,  and| 
conséquent!}',  for  the  landiord's  interest»  depended  wnolly  npon' 
themselves.  Nor  does  the  merit  of  Mr  Scott's  atatements  ter* 
minate  hère.  They  hâve  given  a  gênerai  view  of  the  capital 
required  to  cultivatc,  and  the  retums  that  may  be  expected  mm 
culdvation  ;  views  which  may  simplify  and  render  more  aecore 
the  taking  of  land,  especially  when  Mr  Scott* s  plan  of  a  corn 
rent  is  adopted,  and  that  rent  boundcd,  as  it  always  onght  to  be^ 
by  a  reasonable  maximum*     I  am,  &c.  &c 

Obsebtxb. 
i6th  SeptembeTf  182S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  Emigration. 

'  Ad  opéra  nil  aliud  potcst  homo,  quam  ut  corpora  imturalia  admofM^  « 
*  yeat  :  reliqua,  Natura  intus  transigit  * — Novum  Organ,  lib.  t  4, 

SlR, 

The  condition  of  those  who  emigrate  from  thU  countiy» 
might  be  improved  by  some  very  easy  and  obvious  arrangements. 

1.  Let  a  suffîcient  number  of  intelligent  and  publi&4piritcd 
men  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  coUectinjg  and  dr* 
culatinç  such  knowledge  as  emigrants  most  need,  ano  are  least 
able,  without  assistance,  to  procure  for  themselves.  This  sode- 
ty  might  purchase  land  in  the  colonies  that  appear  to  be  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  improvement,  and  employ 
the  rents  of  thèse  lands  (which  would  probably  increase  m  a 
pretty  quick  ratio)  in  Undifig  sums  of  money  to  those  who  are 
désirons,  but  unable  to  emigrate,  *-»in  sending  travellers,  pro- 
perly  qualified,  to  examine  the  actual  state  of  the  colonies,  and 
to  suggest  iniprovements,^-and  in  publishing  and  drculating 
the  information  thus  obtained.  I  think  that  the  revenue  of  socn 
a  Society  wouid  in  a  few  years  be  more  than  equal  to  its  expen* 
diture.  In  what  waj/  it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the 
emigrant,  (and,  consequentlv,  improve  the  condition  of  the  li^ 
bourcr  in  gênerai,  by  lessenmg  the  supply,  and  raising  the  va- 

*  Loans  arc  botter  than  gifts.  The  borrower  must  économise  in 
order  to  pay  them  ;  and  the  necessity  of  economy  will  render  it  habi- 
tuai, and  even  agreeable.  Besides,  money  is  net  in  gênerai  lent 
(though  it  is  often  given),  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  re- 
cciver. 
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lae  of  labour),  is  obvions.  In  what  dcgree  ît  would  împrove  the 
condition  of  tbe  emi^ranti  may  be  rendcred  more  évident  by 
the  foUowing  illustration,  taken  from  the  science  of  natural  his* 
toiy,  i 

The  principal  différence,  we  are  told,  between  the  làbouring 
ant  and  Ùiefemale  antj  consists  in  the  former  being  destitute  of 
mngs.    *  This  différence  is  of  little  importance  in  a  physîologî- 

*  cal  point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  materially  aiiècting 

*  their  external  condition.     It  dooms  the  làbouring  ants  to  se- 

*  vere  toil  and  exertion  in  traversing  the  ground,  and  in  climb- 

*  ing  up  the  steep  paths  that  may  be  in  their  route,  *  while  their 

*  more  luxurious  and  favoured  associâtes  are  fluttering  in  the 

*  spacious  realms  of  air,  and  wafted  to  the  objecta  of  théir  grati- 

*  fication  on  the  light  breezes  of  tbe  summer.' — (Supplcra. 
Encyclop.  Brit.  art.  Ant),  What  wîngs  are  to  the  ant^  know- 
Icdge  would  be  to  the  emigrant.  It  would  facilitate  the  circula- 
tion of  labour,  and  render  it  safe.  It  wotild  diminish  ail  the 
cvils  which  proceed  from  a  temporary  excess  of  population,  f  as 
compared  either  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  with  the  em- 
ployment  for  labour.  It  would  enable  the  labourer  to  carry  his 
industry  to  the  best  roarket,  to  exercise  his  peculiar  faculties  on 
their  appropriate  objecta,  and  thereby  to  promote,  in  the  great-» 
est  degree,  both  his  own  interests  and  those  of  hiç  employers. 
In  one  word,  ^  it  would  be  like  the  first  lighting  up  of  lamps  in 

*  a  city.  '  The  effects  are  incalculable,  it  would  be  the  dif- 
férence between  the  infancy  and  the  maturity  of  human  society* 
«  Many  shall  pass  to  andfro^  and  knaœledge  shaU  be  tncreased,  *  is 
the  event  which  shall  immediately  précède  the  glorious  renova- 

*  See  Howison's  Account  of  the  Travels  of  the  New  Settlers  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  their  labour  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the 
ground. 

f  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  émigration,  however  easy  and  safe, 
could  supersede  the  moral  and  prudential  checks  to  population.  But 
ît  appears  to  me,  that  thèse  checks  might  be  rendered  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  they  are,  and  that  the  society  for  emîgrants  might 
exert  their  influence  in  strengtliening  them.  A  great  deal  oP  pru- 
dential, moral  and  religîous  instruction,  might  be  combined  with  the 
statistical  ^d  commercial  knowledge  communicated  to  emîgrants; 
and  the  effect  of  the  former  would  not  be  weakened  by  its  connection 
with  the  latter.    '  Ye  &re  ay  right  in  the  sawing  and  the  mawing,  the 

*  reaping  and  the  harrowing,  '  (said  the  Widow  Butler  to  her  in- 
structor  David  Deans)  '  and  why  should  ye  na  be  right  about  kirk 
«  wark  too  ?  *  See  Genesis,  ch.  xxix.  20.  By  the  help  of  this  most 
bcautifui  passage,  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  the  true  theory  of  po- 
pulation, to  the  most  uninstructed  mind. 
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tion  of  soclefy)  which  shall  terrainate  in  this  world  the  destiniei 
of  our  species. 

2.  Let  xnanufactories  be  established  in  our  colonies,  not  only 
for  their  own  consumption,  but  for  exportation  to  Uie  mother 
country.  If  colonial  manufactures  are  imported  into  Britain, 
British  manufactures  will  probabl^  be  exported  into  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  tbe  mother  country  wili  gain  by  the  increased  ex* 
portation  of  her  own  manufactures,  what  she  inay  lose  by  the 
importation  of  colonial  manufactures.  If  British  manufactures 
are  not  exported,  British  money  must  be  exported  into  the 
colonies.  This  will  raise  the  value  of  money,  lower  the  price 
of  British  commodities,  and  increase  the  exportation  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  British  manufacturer  wUl  gain  by  the 
cheapness  of  commodities,  what  he  may  lose  by  the  nominal  ré- 
duction of  his  income.  His  income^  therefore,  will  not  be  re- 
duced  in  its  real  value, — it  will  provide  as  wdl  for  ail  his  na- 
tnral  or  habituai  wants. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  colonial  manu£Eu:tories  cannot  be 
injurions  to  the  mother  country  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
that  they  must  be  advantageous  to  a  colony  which  has  few  com- 
modities for  exportation.  If  the  means  of  exportation  are  ereat, 
and  the  price  of  labour  very  high  in  the  colony,  they  wiïl  not 
be  advantageous,  but  neither  will  they  be  disadvantafleons  to 
the  colony,  because  they  cannot  in  such  circumstancês  De  esta^ 
blishcd  at  ail.  They  must  be  advantageous  to  the  colony  if  they 
are  practicable  ;  and  they  can  in  no  case  be  injurious  to  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  manufacture  of  the  colonies  must  be  either 
usefui  or  harmless — why  should  it  not  be  left  free? 

If  the  nominal  income  of  the  British  manufacturer  is  reduced 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  price  of  commodities  is  lowered, 
he  is  as  rich  as  before  in  reality,  though  poorcr  in  dénomina- 
tion. If  the  réduction  of  his  income  is  greater  than  the  &11  in 
the  price  of  commodities,  he  has  suffered  a  loss.  If  this  loss  is 
inconsiderable,  it  may  be  endured;  and  .the  gênerai  prosperity 
of  commerce  will  soon  provide  a  remcdy.  If  the  loss  is  consi- 
dérable, it  may  be  repair ed  ont  of  the  public  revenue,  as  soon  as 
the  circumstancês  of  the  case  are  investigated.  In  government» 
grcat  cvils  ousht  to  be  anticipated,  and  may  be  prevented; 
small  evils  need  not  be  anticipated,  and  cannot  be  prevented.  * 

*  The  habit  of  anticipating  small  evils  generally  produces  the  ha- 
bit of  magnifying  them.  And  the  préventives  which  we  employ  un- 
der  the  influence  of  this  optical  déception^  this  disease  in  the  intellec- 
tual  eyc,  are  much  more  likely  to  create  new  evilsi  than  to  remove 
exislÎDg  ones. 
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But  they  may  be  repaircd.  Great  evils  increase  when  neglectf  df 
and  become  more  difScult  of  cure;  small  evils  oflen  disappear. 

S.  The  waste  lands  of  a  colony  must  be  first  cleared  ana  tben 
cuUivated*  Perhaps  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  dividing 
thèse  two  branches  of  agricultural  labour.  The  ground  might 
be  first  cleared  by  the  oîd  colonistS)  and  then  sold  or  farmed  out 
to  the  new  settlers.  Perhaps  the  Government  might  employ 
the  colonial  troops  in  clearing  ground,  as  the  Romans  emplov- 
ed  their  troops  in  making  roads*  The  pay  of  thèse  troops  might 
be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  productiveness  of  their  labour, 
without  any  additional  expense  to  the  country.  f 

Thèse  are  some  of  the  observations  which  hâve  occurred  to 
me  on  reading  Howison's  Sketches  of  Canada,  and  Wentworth's 
Description  of  New  South  Wales.  Most  of  the  remaining  re- 
marks would  not  be  quite  intelligible  without  a  référence  to  the 
books.  Such  of  them  as  admit  of  being  exprëtoed  in  few  words 
will  afFord  materials  for  another  paper.  This  last  colony  (viz. 
New  South  Wales),  seems  to  be  one  of  those  m  which  manu- 
factures^r  exportation  ought  to  be  encouraged,  because  it  has 
few  exportable  commodities,  and  consequently  little  employ- 
ment  for  labour.  Colonial  manufactures  hâve  no  tendency  to 
produce  independence,  when  they  are  exported  to  the  mother 
countiy.  It  is  only  when  the  colonial  manufacture  is  limited  to 
the  colonial  market,  that  it  has  this  tendency.  It  is  necèssary, 
tberefore,  either  to  destroy  the  manufacture  or  allow  the  ex- 
portation. I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  manu&çtqres  would  be 
useful  even  in  Canada.  They  would  consume  the  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  promote  agricultural  improvement. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOB  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  the  Poor^Lcems. 

I.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  be  supported  by  assessment,  is 
like  the  right  of  a  man  labouring  under  disease,  to  die  gratifi*. 

f  Industry,  according  to  Marshal  Saxe,  contributes  to  military 
discipline.  '  The  Romans  rendered  their  troops  invincible  by  no  o« 
*  ther  means  than  by  rendering  them  industrious  and  indefatigable.  ' 
(Saxe's  Rêveries.)  There  appears  to  be  some  resemblance  between 
the  labour  of  clearing  waste  lands  and  the  labour  of  field-fortification. 
Perhaps  a  more  steady  employment  of  the  industry  of  soldiers  might 
supcrsede  some  of  the  severities  and  restreints  of  military  discipline. 
In  labore  quies — the  industry  of  tlie  body  lessens  the  natural  inquic* 
tudc  of  the  mind. 
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cation  of  his  morbid  appetites.  IF  the  patient  has  bought  the 
luxuries  which  he  covets,  they  hâve  become  his  own  propertj» 
and  be  has  a  right  to  consume  them  if  he  insista  upon  it.  Anîd 
the  people  bave  the  same  right  {ihe  right  of  property)  to  be  re- 
lieved  by  assessmcnt,  as  oftcn  as,  by  their  improvidence,  they 
qualify  themsclves  for  that  relief.  But  it  may  be  possible  to 
persuade  the  patient  to  refrain  from  an  indulgence  which  can 
Le  proved  to  be  hurtful  ;  and  I  conceive  that  the  labourer,  if 
properly  dealt  with,  would  neither  be  more  unreasonable  in  his 
understanding,  nor  more  obstinate  in  his  temper.  It  woold 
neither  be  wise  nor  just,  to  repeal  the  Poor-Iaws  against  the  !•• 
bourer's  consent — (it  would  indeed  be  nothing  less  than  an  act 
of  robbery)  ;  but  I  think  that  his  consent  might  be  obtained 
if  it  werc  properlv  solicited — ^if  the  most  effectuai  means  were 
used  to  convince  pis  understanding,  and  to  conciliate  bis  a&c- 
tions;  and  if  ail  the  laws  that  tend  either  to  raise  the  priée  of 
the  necessaries  of  life^  to  lower  the  priée  qf  labour^  or  to  abstruct 
the  circulation  qf  labour^  were  abolished  at  the  same  time.  With- 
out  thèse  conditions,  the  abolition  of  tlie  Poor*laws  would  not 
be  just  ;  and  with  thèse  conditions,  it  would  be  safe  and  easy. 

When  the  English  Government  made  laws  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  labour,  it  became  bound  to  relieve  the  distreas  pro- 
duced  by  thèse  laws.  The  obligation  was  just  the  natural  pu^ 
nishment  of  the  crime.  * 

Hobbes,  in  his  shrewd  and  irreverent  style,  compares  certain 
legislators  to  foolish  birds  that  hâve  got  into  a  house  through 
the  chimney,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  get  out  by  fluttering 
at  the  glass  window.  If  they  could  recollect  bow  they  got  in» 
they  would  discovcr  how  they  might  ^et  out.  It  seems  to  mt 
that  the  British  Government  got  into  Uie  System  of  Poor-laws 
by  attempting  to  keep  down  the  wa^es  of  labour  ;  and  they 
may  easily  get  out  of  tnis  system  by  adopting  the  opposite  po- 
licy.  If  we  were  to  abolish  the  corn-laws,  reduce  the  national 
debt,  lessen  the  power  of  creditors,  encourage  colonial  manu* 
iactures,  and  allow  the  price  of  labour  to  rise  as  bigh  as  the 
labourer,  with  ail  the  means  of  economy  and  combination,  could 
make  it,  we  should  find  no  diificulty  in  abolishing  the  Poor^ 
laws.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as  befor^  by 
pursuing  a  différent  analogy. 

II.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  is  a  bounty  on  mechanical 


•  *  Holy  Will,  there  was  wit  in  your  skull, 

*  When  ye  pilfered  the  alms  of  the  poor  !  ' — Bums. 
Was  there  more  wisdom  or  less  guilt  in  pilfering  the  wages  of  in< 
dustry  ?     This  was  what  was  done  by  the  Statute  of  Labourers. 
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invention.  High  wages  encourage  mechanical  invention,  in  the 
sanie  way  that  nigh  priées  encourage  productive  industry.  And 
the  employer  woula  gain  more  by  the  progress  of  invention 
than  he  would  lose  hy  the  rise  of  wages.  A  rise  in  the  price  of 
labour,  therefore»  is  as  really,  though  not  as  ^irecdy,  bénéficiai 
to  the  employer  as  to  the  labourer. 

IIL  Whatever  improves  the  morality  of  a  country,  would 
increase  the  liberality  of  those  who  bestow,  and  lessen  the  de- 
mands  of  those  who  receive,  charity.  It  would  therefore  su* 
persede,  more  or  less,  the  necessity  of  Poor-laws.  A  man's 
opinion  conceming  Poor-laws  will  be  determined,  not  so  much 
by  the  arguments  addressed  to  him  eîther  in  speech  or  writing, 
as  by  his  expérience  of  human  nature,  and  his  confidence  in 
the  power  of  moral  and  religions  influence.  * 

IV.  To  refuse  relief  to  the  poor,  when  in  actual  want,  is  an 
act  of  inhumanity,  and,  consequently,  an  act  of  immorality  (for 
it  is  a  false  and  dangerous  error,  that  humanity  and  morality 
can  ever  be  at  variance)  ;  and  the  refusai  is  not  justified  by  the 
probability,  or  even  certainty,  that  their  wants  are  the  consé- 
quences of  their  vices.  *  Pity  must  give  before  chari^  begins  ;  ' 
otherwise,  it  is  not  charity  at  ail,  but  calculation.  If  the  wants 
of  the  poor  proceed  from  their  vices,  their  vices  proceed  from 
their  ignorance,  and  their  ignorance  from  the  négligence  of 
their  superiors.  ^  The  garden  of  the  sluggard  fMtst  be  full  of 
thoms.  '  Neither  the  mmd  of  man  nor  the  eartb  which  he  cul- 
tivâtes will  give  its  increase,  without  laborious  and  skifftd  culti- 
vation  ;  and,  when  cultivated  skilfully,  as  well  as  diligently,  it 
will  never  refuse  thcm. 

If  the  relief  by  assessment,  therefore,  is  better  than  the  relief 
by  voluntary  charity,  the  labourer  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  assessment;  and  if  the  relief  by  voluntary  charity  is  better 
than  that  by  assessment,  the  assessment  is  an  injury,  and  the  la- 
bourer is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  other  way. 

*  '  To  whatever  extent  the  gains  of  any  branch  of  employment 

*  exceed  a  fair  rémunération  to  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  it 

*  would  be  impolitic  to  leave  the  surplus  with  the  labourer.     Such  a 

*  rémunération  would  be  ruinous  to  his  frugality  and  his  industry. 

*  He  has  not  the  requisite  qualifications  for  such  a  trust.  '  (Letter 
to  Mr  Canning  on  the  Foor-Laws,  p.  12.)  It  is  évident  that  this 
author's  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  Poor-laws,  is  just  a  corollary 
from  his  opinion  of  human  nature.  Having  cited  a  passage  from 
this  pamphlet  in  order  to  censure  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
it  contains  the  most  plausible  argument  for  Poor-laws  that  I  hâve 
met  with,  and  that  the  last  part  of  it  b  almost  unexceptionably 
good. 
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iode  of  relief^  and  the  degree  of  relief,  ought  to  be  va- 
^rding  to  the  character,  previous  histoiY}  and  actual 
mces  of  ilie  applicant.  And,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
ly  variable,  it  ought  not  to  be  r^ulated  by  law,  but 
lie  opération  of  a  free  and  spontaneous  compassion. 
in  superîs  labor  est  !  ea  cura  quietos  solicitât  !  '  The 
e  has  neither  sympathy  nor  leisure  to  tbrow  away  opon 
uirles. 

}lîef  given  by  assessment  wounds  the  prid^  and  hard- 
loral  sentiments  of  those  who  receive  it.     It  is  scarcely 

0  bestow  relief  in  this  way,  without  inflicting  disgrâce 
:h  it  ;  *  and  the  injury  done  in  one  way  is  greater  than 
.  done  in  another.  No  happiness,  therdore,  can  be 
!,  no  gratitude  excited,  no  moral  influence  gained,  no 
made  in  the  prévention  of  pauperism. 

ose  men,  whether  few  or  many,  to  whom  nature  has 
id  afFections  and  gênerons  sentiments,  ought  to  take 
mselves  the  wkole  burden  of  relieving  poverty.  It  is 
h-rîgktj — the  duty,  the  honour,  and  uie  happiness  as- 
»  thcm  by  nature,  and  which  the  législature  has  no 
it  to  deprive  them  of,  than  it  has  to  take  away  the  pro- 
other  mon.  f     This  is  the  view  which  St  Paul  takes  of 

T  to  Mr  Canning,  p,  32. 

the  Letter  to  Mr  Canning,  p.  24-5.  '  The  fact  is,  that, 
ntury  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  43  Eljzabeth  was 
the  country  was  overrun  with  beggars.     Very  severe  laws 

1  passed  against  vagrancy  and  mendicîty.     Fines  tvere  the 

or  givingy  and  branding,  chains,  slavery^  and  death^  the  ptt' 

for  receivingy  alms.     The  error  of  thèse  statutes,  and  the 

their  faîlure,  was  in  theîr  proceeding  on  the  supposition 

slative  restraints  could  master  the  natural  désire  of  self- 
tjon.  The  parent  statute  of  the  présent  System  wisely  ae- 
ed  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  which  it  condemoed,  by 
on  which  took  away  its  only  plea,  necessity.  '-— *  Eliza- 
:t  establishcd  a  local  provision  for  impotent  indigence,  and 
refore,  a  right  to  enforce  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and 
f,'  It  was  a  suppression,  not  merely  of  vagrancy  and 
,  but  of  that  home-bred  compassion  which  nature  has  pro* 
their  relief.  The  législature  had  no  more  right  to  suppress 
pie,  cven  afler  providing  the  artifîcîal  substitute  for  it,  than 
ave  to  destroy  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  couutry,  af- 
ting  an  equal  quantity  of  foreign  produce.  The  peoplc 
uch  right  to  the  gratification  of  their  feclîngs  as  to  the  en- 
F  their  property.  If  an  individual  roakes  a  roischievous 
icr,  lie  may  be  restrained  ;  but  the  -iitst  right  is  in  no  rc- 
ior  to  the  second. 
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thiâ  8ul]ject  :  '  f^or  what  is  it  wherein  ye  were  inferior  to  other 
'  churches,  excepc  that  I  myself  was  not  burdensome  to  you  ? 

*  Pcrgive  me  this  wrong.  '    2  Corinthiansi  chap.  xii.  18. 

Perhaps  the  master  of  a  manufactory  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
provide  for  its  poor.  (I  say,  perhaps  ne  ought,  for  I  am  not 
certain  that  this  is  necessary,  and  ail  unnecessary  régulations 
are  hurtfîil.)  This  obligation  will  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
check  pauperism,  by  encouramng  morality  and  providence; 
and  if  tnere  are  anyïabourers  whom  he  cannot  make  provident» 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  them.  The  want  of  employ- 
ment  will  probably  produce  some  petty  crime;  the  détection  of 
that  crime  will  occasion  them  to  be  confined  in  a  Pannpticorif  or 
Houseof  Inspection  and  Industry;  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Panoptîcon  will  correct  the  evil  qualities  which  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  master  was  unable  to  rectiiy. 

VI.  ^  Abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws  do  not  af- 
fect  the  principle.  '    f  Letter  to  Mr  Canning,  p.  18,  19.)    They 
do,  if  the  abuses  are  tne  effects  of  the  principle.   If  the  clock  will  ' 
not  go,  something  must  be  wrong,  or  wantmg,  or  misplaced  in 
the  mechanism.    ^  Good  laws  snould  exécute  themselves.     If 

*  the 'exécution  of  the  law  does  not  answer  to  the  design  of  it,  it 

<  is  évident  that  the  législature  must  hâve  acted  as  Graham  ' 

<  would  do,  if  he  should  form  ail  the  parts  of  a  clock  in  the 

*  most  exquisite  manner,  yet  put  them  so  together  that  the 

<  clock  couid  not  go.     In  this  case,  surely  we  might  say,  that 

<  there  was  a  smaU  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  dock.     To 

<  say  the  truth,  Graham  wauld  soon  see  the  Jàult,  and  would 

<  ecLsilj/  remedy  it.  '  (Fielding's  Âmelia,  i.  2.)  It  gives  a  strange 
idea  of  the  weakness  and  strength  of  human  reason,  to  contrast 
the  science  of  mechauical  with  that  of  political  philosophy. 
What  accuracy  of  reasoning  and  inexhaustible  fertility  ot  in- 
vention in  the  one  !  What  absurdity,  injustice,  and  barrenness 
of  invention,  in  the  other  I 

Letter  to  Mr  Canning,  p.  19,  20. — The  physical  disad van- 
tâmes of  soil  and  climate,  taxes  which  raise  the  necessaries  of 
lire,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  make  it  necessary  that  the  price 
of  labour  should  be  higher  in  England  than  in  other  countries  ; 
and  the  injury  donc  to  the  employer  and  consumer  by  high 
wages,  must  be  repaired  by  mechanical  invention.  Every  thing 
must  be  donc  which  tends  to  excite  mechanical  talents  and  ac- 
celerate  mechanical  improvement,  by  collecting  and  circulating 
useful  knowledge.  Â  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  is  a  bounty  on 
mechanical  invention  ;  and  the  country  may  gain  more  by  the 
effèct  of  the  bounty,  than  she  will  lose  by  the  payment  of  it.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  we  may  maintain  our  relative  prééminence» 
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even  aftcr  the  Continent  bas  become  industrioos  and  free. 
Wages  must  always  be  a  litlle  bigher  in  tbis  country  tban  in 
tbe  Ëuropean  continent  ;  but  the  circulation  of  useful  know- 
ledge,  and  tbe  productive  power  of  labour»  may  be  prpportion- 
ally  creater. 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  commerce,  to  lessen  the  difScul- 
ties  and  hazards  of  émigration,  to  raise  the  prioe^  or  facilitate 
the  circulation  of  labour,  to  make  the  resources  of  tbe  labourer 
either  greater  or  more  accessible,  is  due  by  the  Crovemment  to 
the  labourersi  and  whatever  encourages  productive  intelli- 
gence, increases  the  productive  power  of  labour  by  mechanical 
aids,  or  in  any  other  way  lessens  the  cost  of  production,  and 
thereby  lowers  the  price  of  commodities,  b  due  by  tbe  Govem« 
ment  to  the  emplayers.  If  Government  will  perform  thèse  du- 
ties,  no  laws  will  be  necessary  either  to  relieve  the  wants,  or  to 
moderate  the  demands,  of  the  labourer.  The  labourer  will  not 
be  injured  by  excessive  cheapncss,  nor  tbe  master  by  excesûve 
deamess,  of  labour. 

Letter  to  Mr  Canning,  p,  67--8. — *  The  first  act  of  the  Ves- 
'  try  was  to  cancel  ecery  antécédent  engagement  to  the  pauperSf 

*  and  make  arrangements  for  a  real  and  efficient  examination 

*  into  the  nature  of  every  one's  claim.  *  This  was  not  just,  and 
the  sequel  of  the  history  proves  that  it  was  not  easy«  AU  ex- 
isting  engagements  ought  to  hâve  been  acknowledged,  and  the 
investigation  confined  to  the  new  cases.  *  Thèse  engagements 
placed  the  parish  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  a  landholder 
who  bas  mortgaged  part  of  bis  estate  in  order  to  pay  bis  debts; 
and  the  Vestrv  had  no  more  right  to  cancel  the  engagements, 
tban  the  landholder  to  take  off  the  mortgage.  Au  tne  other 
proceedings  of  the  Vestry  seem  to  bave  been  unexceptionable. 
There  seems  to  bave  been  nothing  either  unjust  or  inhumane 
in  any  part  of  the  process  except  the  commencement  of  it;  and 
the  difficulties  experienced,  and  hostility  excited  by  the  first 
Etep,  prove  so  much  the  more  incontestably  thàt  that  move  was 
a  wrong  one. 

I  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  *  Letter  to  Mr  Can- 
ning, *  because  it  seems  to  me  to  overthrow  the  princîple  which 
tbe  author  bas  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  first  part  of  bis 
pamphlet.  It  shows  both  the  superiority  of  voluntary  kindness 
to  the  System  of  Poor-laws,  and  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
interfère  with  the  opérations  of  the  former. 

<  Whilst  establishing  in  the  workhouse  régulations  creditable 

*  See  Dr  Chalmers's  Speech,  and  the  16th  Number  of  bis  Chris- 
tian and  Civic  Economy. 
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to  the  parish  for  supplying  the  necessary  wants»  and  securing 
the  temporal  comforts  of  the  inmate?,  they  did  not  neglect,  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  to  provide  that  which  is  more  than 
food  or  raiment.  The  religious  condition  of  the  workhouse 
was  not  the  least  important  part  in  ils  internai  economy. 
Their  views  on  this  head  were  much  facilitated  by  iheprompi 
and  voluntary  offer  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to 
read^  *  on  the  moming  and  evening  of  every  Sunday^  such  a 
course  of  pravers  and  a  sermon  as  might  be  pointée!  out  to 
them  as  suitaole  to  the  place. 

<  By  many  of  the  paupers,  to  whom  religious  instruction  waa 
a  novelty,  it  was  at  first  received  with  undisguised  scom 
and  contempt;  by  others,  to  whom  it  was  the  renewal  of  a 
most  delightful  exercise,  long  suspended,  it  was  hailed  with 
the  most  unfeigned  joy.  WUhout  the  intervention^  haweverj  of 
any  authoritative  remonstrancey  every  indication  of  disrespect 
soon  disappeared;  and  thèse  discouraging  symptoms  were 
succeeded,  if  the  state  of  the  mind  can  be  manifested  by  ex« 
ternal  deportment,  by  a  sincerely  devout  and  religious  feeling. 

*  The  visitors  soon  began  to  extend  their  attentions  f  beyond 
the  performance  of  the  weekly  duty  tliey  had  undertaken» 
They  were  insensibly  led  to  a  more  fréquent  intercourse  with 
this  mass  of  helplessness.  Through  them  grievances  could 
be  represented  where  there  waa  the  power  to  redress  them  ; 
and  many  personal  comforts  and  indulgences  procured,  which 
could  not  be  provided  by  gênerai  régulations.  Through 
them  the  cbaracter  and  benaviour  of  eacTi  individual  could  be 
known,  and  the  proper  treatment  applied  to  every  variety  of 
temper  and  disposition.  They  only  who  hâve  tried  the  expe- 
riment  know  how  powerful  is  the  agency  of  admonition  and 
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•  See  Spectator,  No.  106« 

\  There  is  a  passage  in  Shenstone's  Essays,  which  illustrâtes  |ha 
différence  between  natural  charity  and  poor-laws.  *  The  works  of  a 
person  that  builds,  begin  immediately  tp  decay  ;  while  those  of  him 
that  plants,  begia  directly  to  improye.  In  this,  planting  promises 
a  more  lasting  pleasure  than  building,  which,  were  it  to  remain  in 
equal  perfection,  would  soon  want  repairs  in  imagination.  Now, 
trees  hâve  a  circumstance  that  suits  our  taste,  and  that  is,  annud 
variety.  It  is  inconvénient,  indeed,  if  they  cause  our  love  of  life, 
to  take  root  and  flourish  with  them  ;  whereas  the  very  sameness  <^ 
our  structures  will,  without  the  help  of  dilapidation,  serve  to  wean 
us  from  our  attachment  to  them.  '  p.  97.  This  tendency  to  decay, 
and  this  wearisome  pionotony  of  aspect  and  style,  no^y  be  obsçrved 
in  the  opérations  of  officiai,  as  cootrasted  with  n^turali  çharity» 
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'  reprooF,  bow  efièctive  is  advice,  how  animating  is  approba* 
^  tion,  "ixilien  administered  by  those  wko  are  knaœn  to  be  àduated 

*  Inf  no  interest  but  the  gratification  qf  humane  fedings. 

<  The  Sunday  attenaance,  which  led  the  way  to  thèse  ani 

*  manj/  other  nameless  services^  the  more  sensibly  felt  and  the 

*  more  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  objecte  of  tbem,  because 

*  performed  under  the  obligation  of  no  o£5cial  engagements^ 

*  was  not  abafidoned  but  wUh  the  extrême  regret  qf  both parties»* 
page  96^  &c. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Improvement  qf  Waste  lands. 

Sir, 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  the  im- 

!)rovement  of  waste  lands  in  high  districts  has  been,  or  is  like^ 
y  to  be,  a  benefit  to  the  cultivators,  to  the  landlord,  or  the 
nation.  I  do  not  mean  to  agitate  this  question,  by  taking  à 
Tiew  of  the  arguments  that  hâve  been  advanced  on  both  sideSy 
nor,  by  seeking  new  ones,  to  support  either  ;  but  shali  only  state 
a  few  tacts  which,  when  duly  examined,  may  serve  to  set  the 
question  at  rcst. 

I  suppose  it  is  accounted  a  good  spéculation  for  any  person 
possessed  of  money,  to  buy  land,  when  the  rents  will  pay  three 
or  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price.  On  thë 
same  supposition,  the  improving  of  land  by  a  proprietor,  will 
be  a  good  spéculation,  when  the  annual  value  of  the  land  is 
enhanced  three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  money  ex- 
pended  in  improving  the  same.  Land  is,  however,  seldom  im- 
proved  by  the  proprietor,  but  let  out  on  short  tacks  ;  and  as 
tenants  who  borrow  money  hâve  to  pay  four  or  five  per  cent,  fiir 
it,  they  who  borrow  money  and  lay  it  out  on  land  would  rer 
quire  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  of  return  to  repay  them 
for  their  stock,  interest  and  industry;  but  this  will  vary  with 
the  length  of  their  tacks. 

Supposing  any  person  takes  a  farm  of  waste  land  for  eighteen 
years,  at  one  hundred  pounds  of  yearly  rent,  and  in  the  first 
nine  years  of  his  tack  expends  one  thousand  pounds  in  improv- 
ing that  farm  ;  this  would  require  it  to  pay  two  hundred  and 
fiity  pounds  yearly,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  expense  o{ 
working,  in  order  fully  to  reimburse  him.    But  i^  at  the  end 
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of  his  tack,  his  capital  is  increascd  only  one  hundred  in  valuc^ 
and  thc  fann  will  let  at  two  bundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  rent,  on 
nccount  of  thc  improvements  made  by  the  tenant;  will  any  one 
say  that  thèse  improvements  hâve  been  of  no  use  to  the  tenant» 
the  proprietor,  or  the  community  ?  Whether  or  not  this  has 
bcen,  or  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  may  best  be  made  appear, 
frora  taking  a  view  of  neighbouring  farms,  some  of  which  hâve 
becn  brought  under  tillage  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  while  others  still  remain  wastCi  and  by  comparing  the 
rcr.ls  they  brought  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  rents  they  now 
support.  And  in  doing  so,  I  shaliconfine  myself  to  a  few  of 
the  highest  situâted  farms  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  that  hâve  been 
broui^ht  under  tillage  durîng  the  last  twenty  years, 

Tbe  farm  of  Bentston,  in  the  parish  of  New  Cumnock,  was^ 
about  twenty  years  ago,  possessed  at  sixty-five  pounds  of  yearly 
ront  ;  it  now  pays  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  keeps  doublé 
thc  stock  it  then  did.  If  the  markets  were  the  same,  the  keep- 
îng  of  one  beast  now  would  be  worth  that  of  two  such  as  it 
could  then  kçep;  of  course  would  be  worth  four  times  its  for* 
mer  rent,  and  a  better  bargain. 

The  farm  of  Garlefan,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock,  was 
twenty  years  ago,  possessed  at  twenty  pounds  of  yearly  rent,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  of  entry;  and  it  is  now  let  atone  hundred 
and  sixty,  keeps  three  times  the  stock  it  then  did,  and  is  worth 
about  six  times  the  rent, 

The  furm  of  Ivesyard,  în  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock,  wai 
twenty  yenrs  ago  possessed  at  forty-five  pounds  of  rent,  and  now 
pays  two  hundred  and  forty,  above  five  times  the  rent  it  former* 
îy  paid. 

The  farm  of  Lightshaw,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  wa^ 
twenty  years  ago  possessed  at  forty  pounds  of  rent,  and  no# 
pays  one  hundred  and  sixty;  and  it  is  supposed  would  now  let 
at  double,  if  out  of  tack. 

Thèse  four  farms  hâve,  at  an  average,  more  than  quadrupled 
the  rent  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  and  keep  more  than 
double  the  stock,  and  are  still  in  thc  way  of  improving.  It 
may  aiso  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of  them  was  a  good 
bargain  when  in  the  waste  state,  at  the  former  rents,  nor  wai 
any  money  made  by  the  tenants. 

Thèse  are  not  the  only  instances  that  could  be  set  forth  to 
show  the  value  of  improvement;  for  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  wherever  improvements  hâve  been  made  on  waste  land, 
that  in  proportion  to  tlieir  extent,  and  the  skill  and  industry 
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with  which  they  hâve  becn  conducted,  în  snch  proj: 
thenresent  value  stand  to  (lie  former  worth. 

To  show  ihal  the  rise  of  value  in  those  farms  is  c 
ing  to  ll)e  improvements  made  in  the  cour»e  of  the 
tîoDed,  many  farms  în  their  neighbourhood  might  b 
which  were  improved  before  that  time,  and  whicb  h: 
the  course  of  that  time,  advanccd  their  rent,  and 
scarcely  now  support  it  on  account  of  the  fall  of  mai 

If  we  take  the  average  of  sbeep  farms  in  the  neighb 
those  mcntioned  aboTe,  thaï  hâve  been  oaly  împrovi 
face-draining  and  better  management  of  stock,  it  vi 
that  thcy  bave  not  quite  doubLed  their  rents;  of  < 
compari^on  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  favour  of  till 

The  improvements  on  the  farms  ebove  mentioned 
conducted  by  the  tenants,  without  any  assistance  or 
ment  from  their  landlords  ;  thcy  were  ail  men  (as  ii 
of  no  great  capital,  bave  brought  up  large  familles, 
hâve  doubled  their  stocks,  and  In  other  respects  bet 
condiùon. 

If  then  the  improvement  of  waste  land  be  of  sncb 
to  the  cultivator,  the  landlord,  and  the  natioDi  is 
prising  that  proprietors  shoutd  look  with  sucb  sp 
Improvements  made  on  their  estâtes,  and  treat,  witli 
conlempt,  the  entcrprîsing  individuals  who  haveso  i 
tified  the  face  of  the  country,  augmeated  ita  vali 
crensed  the  weaith  and  resources  of  the  nation? 

One  great  and  almosl  unsurmountable  obstacle 
proving  of  waste  land  is  removed,  by  tbe  invention 
plough,  by  which  such  land  can  now  be  ploughed 
of  the  expense,  much  smoother  and  fitter  for  tht 
fiickle,  the  scythe,  and  for  pasture.  It  was  formerlv 
employment  botb  to  master  and  ploughman,  the  ni 
ftlways  pulling  at  their  utmost  strength,  often  at  t 
strangulation,  sometimet  falling  down,  and  often  te 
ta  prevent  their  doing  io;  the  ploughman  was  alway 
mosl  pitch  of  exertion,  after  writhing  and  slruggl 
most  distorted  manner.  Now  the  horses  go  easj 
plounhman  uprizht  and  sleady,  and  the  spadc  or  p 
now  laid  aside  altogetber. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Disadvantages  of  driving  MountaitMheep  inio  the  Ixm 
Countries  durtftg  a  severe  Wtnter,  in  préférence  io  Foddering, 

Sir, 

Having  observed,  in  yonr  last  Nnmber,  that  the  writer 
of  *  Remarks  on  Captain  Napîer*8  Treatise  on  Store-farming,  * 
proposesj  in  his  next  paper,  to  be  particularly  virulent  upon  tne 
lystem  of  Storm-feeding;  and  happening  myself  to  entertain 
opinions  very  favourable  to  that  System,  I  hâve  been  induced  to 
throw  togethcr  a  few  hints  towards  showing  the  digadyantages 
attending  the  other  course^  which  he  appears  so  vehemently  to 
prefer.  I  cannot  boast  greatly  of  my  expérience  ;  but  my  sen- 
timents on  this  subject,  if  they  be  not  common  sensé,  hâve  very 
much  the  look  of  it,  and,  as  such,  I  submit  them  to  you. 

The  fermer  never  thinks  of  driving  his  sheep  into  the  Low 
countries  to  a  wean,  as  long  as  their  own  pasture  a;t  home  is  not 
so  completely  choked  up  with  snow  that  they  cannot  travel  from 
one  part  to  another  of  it,  nor,  if  that  were  possible,  dig  through 
the  Â*ozen  mass  so  as  to  reach  the  herbage.  Even  when  mat- 
ters  hâve  come  to  this  pass,  in  expectation  of  open  weather, 
they  usually  linger  on,  half  starving,  for  several  days,  and  are 
then  collected  to  be  forced,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  along 
roads  almost  as  impassable  as  their  own  mountains.  In  the 
course  of  their  journey,  they  are  frequently  stopped  altogether 
until  the  shepherds  hâve  beaten  a  track  for  them  through  some 
immense  wreath  that  opposes  their  progress,  and  this  they  tra- 
verse slowly,  and  one  by  one.  At  other  times,  the  foremost  of 
the  drove  hâve  to  struggle  through  snow  stiffened  with  frost, 
and  so  deep,  that  every  successive  step  plunges  them  up  to  the 
ribs.  Instances  without  number  occur  when  a  thaw  commences 
before  they  reach  their  destination,  or  when  they  hâve  but 
reached  it.  In  the  former  case,  they  tum  back  immediately, 
and  undergo  ail  this  inconceivable  fatigue  to  no  earthly  pur- 
pose.  In  the  latter,  they  remain  for  a  day  or  two  perhaps 
tolorably  at  their  ease,  tili  the  snows  be  pretty  well  broken  up, 
and  then  set  out  upon  the  sanie  toilsome  length  of  way  home- 
wards.  The  snow  is  never  so  entirely  clearea  away  as  to  afFord 
a  free  pas^age  every  where;  and  they  hâve  now  to  wade  through 
wreaths  heavy  with  moisture,  to  cross  flooded  brooks,  and  often 
to  tro  many  miles  out  of  the  direct  line  to  avoid  others  which 
tliey  cannot  cross  at  ail,  while  ali  the  while  the  relentless  sleet 
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is  beating  upon  them  from  the  heavens.  It  wouIJ  certaînly  re- 
(juire  a  very  ingénions  opinionist  to  detect  any  benefit  resmting 
from  this  mode  of  treatiQent  so  obviouslv  disastrous.  The 
owner  of  the  flock  probably  tf  ta  down  with  his  finger  in  bis  eye» 
and  cornes  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  world  of  pitiés  tbat  he 
should  hâve  removed  them  at  ail,  and  is  very  fervent  in  bis 
wishes  tbat  so  hard  a  winter  may  not  speedily  come  round 
again.  He  is  far,  nevertbeless,  from  being  stirred  up  to  devise 
nieans,  or  make  any  exertions,  to  counteract  the  efiects  to  be 
expected  from  its  récurrence.  If  it  be  suggested  to  him  tbat  a  pré- 
ventive is  to  be  found  in  feeding  with  hay,  be  gets  into  a  migbty 
passion,  as  if  the.  proposai  were  too  absurd  to  oe  heard  witb  pu» 
tience  by  any  reasonable  being.  *  They  won*t  eat  it,  I  tell  you  1  *■ 
is  perh.nps  tlie  only  answer  he  will  condescend  to  give.  No  more 
they  will,  it  is  true,  if  it  be  not  offered  them;  but»  as  his  expé- 
rience may  possibly  bave  supplied  him  with  examples  of  their 
éating  into  the  solid  earth  in  cases  of  extremity,  it  is  surely  na» 
turai  enough  to  suppose,  that  they  would  hâve  preferred  hay, 
had  it  been  within  their  reach,  and  will  prefer  it  when  the  like 
necessity  occurs  again.  Such  préjudices,  however»  are  fast 
losing  ground  ;  but,  where  they  are  prévalent,  it  is  mostly  in 
the  highcst  and  remotest  parts  of  the  coMtry,  where  their  con- 
séquences are  the  most  apt  to  prove  hurmiU  We  may  hope  in 
time  to  see  them  totally  abandoned  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it 
bchoves  evcry  man  who  bas  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  this 
particular  at  heart,  to  do  his  utmost  to  hasten  that  period. 

But  the  above  stated  are  not  the  only  inconveniences  consé- 
quent upon  driving  sheep  from  their  own  pastures  into  the 
lower  districts.  Those  who  bave  lands  to  let  as  weans»  exact 
what  priées  they  please,  as  the  sheep  are  there,  and,  as  the  old 
song  goes,  *  the  sheep  maun  hae  méat,  and  the  méat  maun  be 
had,  '  be  the  terms  what  tbey  will.  Many  farmers,  we  are 
àware,  are,  or  were  in  the  habit  of  retaining  leases  of  lands  in 
the  Lowiands,  and  slocking  them  lightly,  that  they  might  serve, 
upon  occasion  of  a  severe  season,  to  remove  their  other  flocks 
to.  Thèse  supplementury  farms  were  never  extensive;  and, 
when  the  large  hun^ry  drovJ»  were  poured  down  upon  them  in 
winter,  thoy  were  overspread  very  much  after  ihe  manner  of  a 
fair-ground  on  a  market  day;  the  food  was  soon  exhausted, 
and,  if  tbe  storni  was  of  long  continuance,  the  wliole,  including 
the  original  stock  of  this  ground  of  refuge,  had  to  be  drivcn 
lower  still,  and  sonie  paltry  patch  of  land  takcn  for  them  at 
such  an  exorbitant  rate  as  might  remunerate  the  owner  for  the 
starving  of  his  own  sheep,  that  it  was  meant  to  support.    la 


and  on  the  borda»  cf  a  odtiirartid  conatif^  tliB  flurn»  ate  imaB 
in  extent,  in  comparisoo  with  the  wide  kcpa  and  gieni  poiMfi 
>ed  nnder  eue  leaee  in  a  paKoMl  diitriet?  and  the  àbeopiM»  i«^ 
too  wdl  convineed  of  themlae  <tf  laad,  by  iheir  ki^r  oounu 
with  the  factor,  to  permit  one  indi  tù  produoe  grasaover  wfaat 
tfaey  haye  stock  to  conmime.  The  hirseb  wïiich  hâve  been  ob- 
ligea to  fly,  after  ail  the  fttime  to  whidi  thejr  haTobeen  Mb- 
JMted,  find  little  mare  npon  »e»e  weU  bromed  pMtnres»  tbfn 
a  few  misérable  pickiogs  of  fcggago  ^^7  efficient  .to  ketp 
dieni  alive^  and  far,  very  far,  from  atreoggthening  them  io  cfi- 
connter  fresh  hardsUps.  Nor  ane  ihe  èvik  eoD8èi|B«Dt.  npfa 
thèse  barassing  marches  about  the  oonntiy  linûted  to  one  J^t 
or  to  the  loss  of  those  that  actually  die  o£ovei>esbaiistion.  T|ia 
animal,  thongh  it  rarvive^  is  greatly  redooed  in  habit,  tsfà 
brings  a  weiï:  and  sieUy  I<un|b^  ^d  ^  iwt  ia  thfu  oomiQitfli- 
cated  to  the  constitationa  of  the  fiock»  whidi  BMny  &voiinibIe 
«easons  cannot  whoUy  eradicate. 

It  is  often  said,  thiît,  Afifmif  ÀoftN^ih^P  do  not  ga^ 
good  of  hay  as  of  the  fbod  which  thcy  «nap  from.  tbe.boga  wl 
not  momi^-^of  coorse  we  méan  fai  vinter*  Thoee  tnio  ajd- 
vance  this  armmenlf  hçwer^,  genetfljly-amit  to  ei(plaiiilKMt  it 
cornes  to  be  we  case.  An  «ceUsnt  BMpon  fiir  the  reiexaa  l|e- 
ing  so  is,  that  in  kair  eut  at  die  time  iriusu  it  is  al  tbe  Mgbfst 
atate  of  inatari^,  and  properiy  (dijfd^ml  pifesarfe4»  fdl  ibe  9p- 
tritive  oualitiea  are  letrâied  ;  aiwâaaa  ihe  uncut  grasa  is  Haam- 
ed  by  the  wind  and  wcptther,  biçken  dàim  )nr  the  weight  of  ipe 
anow,  rot%  and  ne^Fer  çofi^  )to  joy  ||ps  at  alL  Thoee  ipoISrof 
mountain  iMwture^  too^  Which  adioait  of  befaig  ont  fiir  hêw^  ff» 
al ways  in  hdlow  places,  rad  along  dus  bolj^iMna  of  the  ffiêti$n^ 
situations  which  tfif  diifi  ^  si^  Io  jBjBLmto^L  levd  i^\fh  l^e 
ground  ac^oining;  so  that  *t  tba  limaa  wben  they  mi^t  bet<^ 
advantage,  they  are  bqrjted  lo  deep  duit  no  .eieature  can  Huich 
them;  and  it  cornes  to  «gnifir  litUÎi»..whatber  they  be  çat^or  iipl« 
for  any  ose  that  they  can  Le4>f'in  a  anow.  wben  bogsare 
mown,  the  sward  cf  the  next  tprvç^  n  a)wf ys  thîdçery  /meeljnrt 
Iin4  earlier^  than  whens  they  4re  not. 
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FOR  THE  FARMER^S  MAGAZINE. 


A  General  View  of  the  Proportionate  Increased  Rate  of  Populatioa 
in  the  foUowing  86  (Note  1.)  Counties  or  Districts  in  EngUnd» 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  comparing  the  '  Enumeration  '  of  1821  with 
that  of  1811  (Note  2).  Drawn  up»  from  the  Returna  made  to 
Parliament,  by  James  Cleland,  Esq.  of  Glasgow.    June  1823. 
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Suihcrland(iVb^<;3)* 
Peeblcs    •    •    •. 
Pcrth     .     , 
Forfar     .     .    . 
Kincardine    .    5 
Salop    .     .    •    • 
Kinross    .    .    . 
Berwick    .    .    . 
Nairn      .     •     . 
Hereford     .     10 
Radnor    .     .    . 
Koiburgh    .     . 
Clackmannan    . 
Merioneth     •     . 
Elgin     .     .     15 
Berks     .     .     . 
Westmoreland  . 
York,  N.  Riding 
Stirling    .    •    . 
Dumbarton  .   20 
Dumfries 
Haddincton       . 
Rutland      .      • 
Selkirk    •    •     . 
Argyle     •    •    25 
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York,  Ëast  Riding 
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Kent 

Bute    .    .    . 
Derby  .    .    . 
Devon    •     • 
Essex     .      • 
Northampton 
Nottingham 
Wilts     .     . 
Worcestet    • 
Moamouth    • 
Aberdecn     • 
Inverness     . 
Kirkcudbright 
Montgomery     45 
Orkney  &  Shetland 
Hampshire    •    • 
Brecon     ■    •    . 
Dorset     •     •    . 
Flint    ...   50 
Huntingdon 
Northumberland 
Stafford    .    •    . 
Suffblk     •    •    . 
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Cumberland      • 
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Camarvon 

Somerset 

Gloucester 

Norfolk    . 

Banif    . 

Chester    . 

Cornwall 

Lincoln    • 

Bedford    . 

Denbigb 
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Warwick 

Middlesez 

Cambridge 

Renfrew 

Anglesey 

Pembroke 

Ayr    .     . 
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York,W.  RidingSO 

Surrey    . 

Wigton    • 

Lancaster 

Lanark    . 

Edinburgh 
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Caithness  29.11,788 


. 


^  (^fo^e  1.)  There  are  properly  87  counties  in  Great  Britain,  42  in 
England  (calculating  each  of  the  three  Ridings  in  Yorkshire  as 
a  separate  district  or  county),  12  in  Wales,  and  33  in  Scotland; 
but  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  are  so  thoroughlj  inter- 
mingled,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  distinguish  the  populatioq 
pf  each. 

(Note  2)  In  several  counties,  the  augmentation  is  to  be  ascribe^ 

*  The  notes  are  not  by  Mr  Cleland. — Cpi^. 
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On  the  Présent  State  and  Future  Prospects  qf  the  Brilisk 

Cultivators. 

Letter  L 

to  the  conductor  of  the  farmeft's  magazive. 
Sir, 

There  are  some  agriculturists  who  rgect  with  scom 
what  has  been  called  political  economvj  as  a  System  of  mère 
dreaming — a  mediey  of  the  foolish  fiincies  of  visionaries.  Harsh 
as  the  opinion  may  seem,  I  confess  I  entertain  a  similar  one  of 

to  the  increased  population  of  the  principal  towns,  by  persons  fiock* 
ing  into  them  from  the  country,  or  from  foreign  parts*  Thus,  the 
increase  of  Mid-Lothian  îs  that  of  Edinburgh — of  Lanarlcshire»  that 
of  Glasgow — of  LAnca8hire9  that  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool— 
of  Surrey,  that  of  South wark — of  Middlesex,  that  of  London,  &c. 

Augmented  population  in  the  country  districts  (an  object  in  every 
point  of  vieif  se  peculiarly  désirable}  can  hardly  take  place  but  in 
conséquence  of  an  increased  cultivation  of  VMSte  lands^  which,  on 
that  account,  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  promoted. 

(Note  3.)  In  no  district  in  the  kingdom  bave  greater  agricultural 
improvements  been  made  than  in  Sutherland  ;  but  it  would  appear, 
that  its  population,  between  the  years  1811  and  1821,  has  only  in* 
creased  to  the  amount  of  211  soûls.  A  foundation,  however,  bas 
been  laid  for  a  great  increase  in  ftdure^  by  the  building  of  villages, 
the  establishment  of  a  herring  fishery,  and  the  cultivation  of  exten- 
sive  .tracts  of  waste  land* 

(.Vo^e4.)  Itis  perhaps  the  most  «ctraordinary  circumstance  re- 
çorded  in  the  his^ory  of  ^  Political  £conomy,  '  that  the  remotest 
and  most  northj^ly  county  in  Great  Britain  should,  op  an  accurate 
comparison  between  the  two  last  '  Enumerations,  '  surpass  ail  the 
other  85  districts  of  die  kingdom  in  regard  to  that  great  criterion  of 
national  prosperity  {when  it  is  properiy  regulated  and  employed), — 
'  Inerease4  Population.'  It  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  credited  that 
such  a  i^ircumstance  could  hâve  taken  place,  if  it  were  not  provcd, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  thé  most  authentic  documents. 
It  proves  what  would  hâve  been  the  prospérons  state  of  the  other 
districts  in  Great  Britain,  had  the  same  zeal  for  improvement,  by 
which  this  remote  county  was  actuatcd,  been  extended  with  equàl 
judgment  over  ihe  other  districts  of  the  kingdom.  This  increased 
population  is  certainly  much  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  valu- 
able  herring  fishcry,  to  the  érection  of  villages  for  carrj'ing  it  on^ 
and  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  it.  But  the  improvement 
^.agriculture»  and  the  cultivation  of  waste  land^  bave  gone  op  pri;* 
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most  of  thc  dogmas  of  economism.  But  does  it  follow,  that 
therc  are  no  gcneral  rules,  or  principics  really  operating  in  na- 
ture, because  ingenious  meu  bave  indulged  in  fancying,  instead 
of  attcnding  lo  facls,  and  deducing  causes  from  ihem  ?  The 
principles  of  nature  in  the  création  of  eniployment  and  income^ 
the  increase  of  wealth  or  poverty,  the  rcguhition  of  priées,  as 
VfeW  as  their  fluctuations,  are  as  certain  and  uniform  as  those  of 
mechanîcs,  chemistry,  &c.  There  is  a  true  as  well  as  a  false 
statisticai  science.  But  if,  from  the  misconceptions  of  favourite 
tcachers,  the  latter  bas  becn  generally  taught  and  receiveds  are 
we  to  reject  ail  ?  Are  we  to  consider  the  former,  which  ia  truei 
as  false  aiso  ? 


gressivcly  with  the  extension  of  the  fisheries;  and  hence  it  is,  tbat, 
notwithstanding  the  great  addition  to  the  population  of  Caitbness, 
there  has  becn  no  occasion  for  importing  any  grain  from  other  dis- 
tricts at  home,  and  far  less  from  foreign  countries. 

The  formation  of  roads,  accoœpanied  by  the  establishment  of  a 
mail-coacli  to  Thurso,  hâve  likewise  greatly  contributed  to  the  pro- 
spcrity  of  the  county  ;  and  what  merits  particular  attention  is  this, 
that  the  wholc  has  bcen  efiected  more  by  means  of  zeal,  industry 
and  skill,  than  by  the  expenditure  of  great  capital.  It  is  proper, 
aliio,  to  observe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  are,  in  gênerai, 
actively  and  usefully  eroployed;  and  that  Caithness  has  su&red 
less,  during  the  late  distresses  of  agriculture,  than  almost  any  dis- 
trict in  the  kingdom,  similarly  circumstanced.  * 

*  In  reading  the  statement  in  respect  to  Caithness,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  ascribe  thc  surprising  increase  of  its  population  and  its 
gênerai  improvemcnt,  in  no  small  dcgree,  to  the  patriotic  and  un- 
ceasîng  exertions  of  one  individual,  to  whom,  also,  the  country  at 
large  is  so  eminently  indcbted.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  frccholders  of  thc  county,  who  must  bc  very  compétent  judges 
on  the  subjcct,  they  hâve  voted  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  a  pièce  of  plate 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas,  for  his  exertions  in  promoting 
the  improvement  and  gênerai  prosperity  of  Caithness. 

The  document  possesses  a  high  interest  in  many  respects.  It  b 
not  perhaps  the  positive  amount  of  the  population,  so  much  as  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  it,  that  marks  the  condition  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  any  particular  district.  Hère  the  increase  has  been  gênerai,  but 
in  vcry  différent  proportions,  in  différent  counties.  By  comparing 
similar  tables,  prepared  at  future  and  distant  periods,  not  onîy  the 
increase  or  decrease,  but  the  causes  of  either  in  every  particular 
county,  would  be  made  apparent.  Over  the  kingdom.  at  large» 
thèse  causes  may  not  be  so  easily  assigned,  but  cannot  well  be  inia-. 
takcu  when  the  view  is  confined  to  one  district. — Con. 
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But  it  roay  be,  and  it  bas  been  said,  that  the  practical'  a^ri- 
culturist,  the  farmer,  can  bave  little  or  no  interest  in  thèse 
•principles,  even  if  they  be  real.  His  grand  object  is  to  attend 
to  the  produce  of  the  earth,  to  studysoils  and  modes  of  culture, 
and  make  his  lands  as  productive  as  possible.  So  it  is.  But 
bas  he  a  deep  interest  in  nothing  further  ?  Of  what  advantage 
wîll  it  prove  to  him,  as  a  dealer,  to  produce  fine  crops  or  fine 
cattle,  if  he  cannot  dispose  of  them,  or  obtain  a  rate  of  price 
for  them  whicb  will  yield  a  fair  income  ?  Ail  his  professional 
skill  and  industry  will  be  rendered  abortive,  and  prove  to  bim 
the  means  of  distress  and  bankniptcy,  instead  of  affluence  and 
comfort. 

I  know  of  no  dealer  whose  income  and  comforts  dépend  so 
much  on  the  adoption  of  correct  measures,  founded  on  sound 
statistical  principles,  as  the  farmer.  Tbere  is  none  whose  priées 
fluctuate  so  much  and  so  incessantly.  In  fact,  from  week  to 
week,  and  day  to  day,  as  I  bave  had  occasion  to  observe  in 
the  course  of  my  Letters,  bis  priées  are  in  a  state  of  constant 
fluctuation.  I  believe  tbere  is  scarcely  an  article  to  be  found 
so  chaugeable  in  its  price,  as  the  most  extensive  of  ail,  corn. 
The  causes  of  this,  in  ail  their  estent  and  variety,  and  a  tho- 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  price,  as  well  as  of  what 
opérâtes  upon  it,  must,  tberefore,  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  agriculturist,  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
xnost  judicious  and  eflfective  measures  for  accomplishing  the 
grand  object  of  keeping  priées  fair,  and  thus  to  support  those 
which  are  really  bénéficiai,  and  to  oppose  those  which  are  real- 
ly  injurious.  We  hâve  lately  seen  thousands  of  agricultural 
familles  reduced  to  distress,  and  even  to  bankruptcy,  by  tbe 
rash  adoption  of  measures  suggested  by  the  incorrect  views  of 
fanciful  theorists. 

I  consider  it,  therefore.  Sir,  to  be  a  most  uscful  portion  of 
an  Agricultural  Magazine,  Uke  yours,  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  great  body  of  its  readers  acquainted  widi  sound  statistical 
principles.  It  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  making  known  new  or 
improved  modes  of  culture,  &c.,  and  their  results  :  and  that 
space,  which  you  bave  allotted  to  discussion  on  those  principles, 
I  consider  to  hâve  been  most  usefuUy  occupied. 

It  is  saying  nothing  to  tell  us,  that  there  is  much  différence 
of  opinion  on  thèse  topics.  So  is  there  (and  ever  has  been)  on 
ail  others — so  is  there  even  respecting  the  most  common  modes 
of  cultivation.  But  the  very  collision  of  opinions  supplies  the 
attentive  and  prudent  reader  with  the  means  of  examining  a 
subject  more  minutely  and  accurately.  He  is  thus  enabled  to 
corne  to  a  more  correct  conclusion  for  bimself.    I  think  yoi; 
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will  do  well  fearlessiy  to  eet  before  your  readera  the  obterrt* 
lions  of  ingenious  men  of  ail  sides,  whether  they  agrée  or  dû- 
agree  with  your  own  preconceived  opinions  or  thoae  of  yoor 
readers.  In  a  reading  and  inquiring  âge  like  the  présent»  whcn 
the  press  is  open  to  ail  to  controvert,  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
epprehended  from  the  most  free  discussions  on  topics  which  nei« 
ther  aiFect  morals  nor  religion. 

But  thèse  topics  and  discussions,  I  hâve  been  often  told»  are 
too  abstruse  and  too  nice  to  be  understood  by  simple  farmers, 
That  the  ideas  of  some  of  our  fancifîil  Systems  may  bewilder 
thèse,  as  they  hâve  bewiJdered  the  authors  of  them  themselvei» 
as  well  as  their  theoretical  partisans,  is  true.  But  the  real  sd» 
ence  of  statistics  is  not  of  this  description.  The  principles  ope> 
rating  in  nature,  in  statistical  cases,  are  of  a  practical  kînd. 
They  are  connected  with  every-day  transactions.  The  farmer» 
like  other  dealers,  requires  only  to  hâve  his  attention  called  to 
them,  to  perceive  them  to  be  familiar  to  him,  though  he  had 
not  given  them  a  distinct  considération. 

Our  farmers  now  are  generally  (but  especially  in  the  North) 
persons  of  some  éducation.  They  are  intelligent  and  shrewdy 
and  they  are,  more  or  less,  readers.  I  hâve  conversed  widi 
many  of  them  in  ail  parts  of  theisland,  from  Caithnesato  Com^ 
wall,  on  thèse  topics;  and  I  hâve  found  most  either  conversant 
with  them,  or  perfectly  capable  of  understanding  them  wbeo 
set  before  them.  Even  with  respect  to  my  own  opinionsi 
which,  from  being  opposite  to  the  prevailing  ones  in  many  es- 
sential  points,  wcre  either  not  known  to  them,  or  demurred  to 
by  them,  I  found  I  could  make  them  be  understood  with 
ease, 

It  is  true,  some  attention  is  required  to  apply  correcdy  the 
real  principles  of  the  science,  simple  and  easily  understood 
as  they  are,  to  the  varions  results  constantly  occurring  in  so 
extensive  a  chain  of  cause  and  efFect,  or  to  trace  thèse  résulta 
to  their  real  causes.  But  the  reward  will  fully  repay  the  at- 
tention. What  seems  a  mère  chaos  of  confusion  to  the  prao* 
tical  man,  and  even  to  the  theorist  on  fancifui  principles,  will 
be  distinctiy  perceived  to  be  a  number  of  results  from  (xx)per- 
ating  or  counteracting  causes,  which  never  fail  in  their  opéra- 
tion. And  those  which  appear  strange  and  unaccountable,  and 
even  conlradictory  to  persons  nnacquainted  with  the  science» 
will  be  found  to  be  the  natural  eiFects  of  the  circumstances  ope- 
rating  as  causes. 

The  fancifui  economistical  notions,  which,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury,  havc  bcen  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  science  of  poli* 
ticol  economy,  and  which  provo  so  abstruse,  farfetchcd,  uoii^ 
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teUigible^  and  rœulsife  to  pnictiGal  racD,  certitnly  tend  only 
to  rendet  ibese  enects  inexpbcable»  «s  wdl  as  to  misLnd.  mX 
tbe  tyitem  of  économisai  in  ail  iu  nurieties»  permit  me  to  saf^ 
has  been  shaken  to  pièces  to  die  foandation.  And  tbough  tM 
many  ingenious  men  in  tbis  eomitry»  and  tbrougboot  ^uope^ 
who  had  been  mîsled  into  tbe  bèlief  of  the  reality  of  its  pnn* 
ciples,  will  clÎDg  to  more  or  fewer  of  its  dogmas  in  one  form  or 
«nother,  from  the  infloence  of  early  préjudices,  tbey  are  so 
cxmtrary  to  facts,  tbat»  in  an  inquiring  age^  no  ingenaity  eau 
finally  uphold  them.  Tbeir  foundations  bave  been  destrayèd; 
and  of  late,  some  of  the  former  maintàiners  of  tbe  System»  in  ail 
its  fanciful  and  fantastical  estent»  bave  been  emplojed  in  tal> 
ing  down  pièces  of  tbe  shattered  System»  tbough  rathes  in  a 
bungling  manner.  Of  this  I  coula  quote  some  amosing  in* 
stances.  The  truth  is,  that  this  taktng  down  is  against  tho 
grain  with  them.  They  find  it  necessanr  ;  but  stiil  tney  ding 
with  fondness  to  the  varions  portions  of  the  &voiirite  but  vision» 
ary  castle.  , 

There  is  not  a  prindple  in  any  science  more'strictly  drawn 
firom  facts»  or  more  oonsonaot  to  ail»  tban  that  on  wbicb  tlio 
productive  System  is  founded»  and  which  is  level  to  tbe  eapar 
city  of  ail,  that  vûhaieoer  créâtes  emplopmenij  créâtes  the  wteam  ^ 
neaUh  ;  and»  of  course^  vohaUcer  tendSf  caeteria  paribus»  io  «s» 
creaseemploymentfnnisi^ieHdtoinareaseweaMabo. 

It  was  in  18 15  that  this  System  was  laid  before  tbe  pnUic;  ^ 
and  though  it  has  not  met  with  the  dired  attention  wnich  die 
vast  importance  of  tbe  practical  doctrines  connected  witb'it  en- 
tttles  it  to  from  ail  stud^Hits  of  statistical  science»  yet  «uch  ht» 
been  its  influence»  direct  and  indirect»  as  well  as  tbat  of  the  €E«- 
traordinary  circumstanoes  in  wbicb  we  bave  since  been  idaced» 
and  which  bave  given  such  force  to  those  doctrines»  tnati  in 
spite  of  ail  the  préjudices  for  a  favourite  System»  and  those 
against  the  employment  created  by  Government^  I  question  if 
any  statisticien  now  will  be  found  bold  enougb  to  deny  its  pria» 
ciple,  or  to  maintain  tbe  opposite  without  explatuUion.  Nor  do 
J  think  that  there  is  a  statisticien  in  this  island»  whose  opinion 
is  entitled  to  any  attention»  who  will  now  venture  to  maintain 
the  foundation  principle  of  Dr  Adam  Smitb»  that  in  order  to 
be  produaive  ot  wealtb»  labour  must  réalise  orjlx  iUeffin  $ome 
particular  subject^  or  venaible  commodity^  wAièi  lastsfor  some 
time  at  least  afttr  that  labour  ispast.  And  yet»  not  ten  years 
ago,  the  unproductive  iheory  of  tliis  celebrated  economist»  which 
is  built  on  that  fundamoital  dogma»  was  recâved  for  gospe) 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  tbe  otber. 

:   .1.     .  ■'■'III I  I  I  >    <i 

*  )n  the  Ha|>piaess  of  Sta^a. 
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Attempts  îndeed  hâve  beeii  made  by  some  oF  the  maînlniam 
of  the  tbeory  to  soften  this  doctrine,  which  is  directly  agmiiut 
the  clearest  facts,  but  in  vain.  Without  it,  the  theory  cannot 
exist.  Untess  there  be  such  an  essential  distinction  with  k^ 
spect  to  varions  kinds  of  employaient  in  nature,  the  theory  of 
natural  unproductiveness  must  be  false.  Thèse  attempts  to 
soften  and  explain  away  only  sho^,  that  the  maintainers  of  the 
theory  hâve  feit  the  force  of  the  reàsoning  on  the  productife 
side,  and  iind  the  foundation  principle,  as  originally  laid  down, 
to  be  fanciful. 

This  false  principle,  this  unwarranted  distinction  between  va» 
rious  sorts  of  employaient,  being  removed,  ail  obscurity  disap- 
pears.  The  process  of  nature  in  the  production  of  weaith  be- 
comes  quite  plain  and  clear,  and  ail  her  results  are  eaqr  to  be 
explained. 

But  to  proceed  to  tbosc  principles  more  immediately  cod- 
nected  with  the  topic,  which  I  mean  to  consider  (the  présent 
State  and  future  prospects  of  the  British  farmer),  or  thote  le- 
specting  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of  food,  I  bave  to  observe^ 
that,  in  a  similar  space  of  time,  the  public  opinion  has  undep- 
gone  a  similar  change.  Mr  Malthus  had  maintained,  tbat 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  in  population  to  increase  f aster 
than  subsistence.  In  propagating  this,  he  had  met  with  décisive 
success.  Along  with  this  he  held  (partly  with  Arthur  Yonng 
and  some  others),  that  tke  ittcrease  qf' population' had  also  a  natu* 
rai  tendeticy  to  increase  and  perpetuate  paverty. 

Up  to  181«5,  the  former  alarming  doctrine  gained  groimd 
among  the  statisticians  of  this  island,  and  at  length  there  were 
few  who  did  not  admit  it.  Almost  every  person  who  treated 
of  any  portion  of  statistics,  as  we  may  ail  recoUect,  took  care 
to  show  us  his  belief  of  this  appalling  doctrine,  and  many  writen 
went  out  of  their  way  to  testify  their  belief.  Its  partisans  fear- 
lessly  asserted,  that  there  was  no  proposition  in  Euclid  more 
strictiy  demonstrated,  than  that  of  the  principle  in  nature;,  that 
there  was  a  tendency  in  population  to  increase  faster  than  food* 
It  was  characterized  as  the  principle  qf  population.  And  yet,  in 
seven  years,  so  complète  has  been  the  change  in  the  public  opi- 
nion, and  so  fallacious  has  this  boasted  démonstration  been 
shown  to  be,  that  pcrhaps  there  is  not  now  a  statistician  in  the 
island  who  will  venture  openly  to  deny  that  leading  principle 
of  the  productive  system,  that  population  régulâtes  the  quantum 
of  food  as  completely  and  efiectively,  as  the  quantum  of  clotb- 
ing,  housing,  &c. 

Even  mifi  respect  to  weaUh^  as  afFecting  and  afiècted  by  die 
increase  of  population,  tliuugh  the  change  of  opinion  in  the 
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public  mind  has  not  been  so  complète,  yet  statlsticlans  now  in 

S  mènerai  admit,  that  an  increase  of  wealtb  ifi,  for  the  most  part» 
ound  witti  the  increase  of  population.  From  not  attending  to 
the  force  of  counteracting  circumstances,  they  indeed  allow 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  ;  and  most  may  stiil  demur  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Productive  System,  that  the  increase  of  jpopvla-- 
tton  is  the  original  cause  of  ail  'permanent  increase  in  isoeaUh  ; 
yet  the  connexion  between  populousness  and  wealth  is  so  évi- 
dent, as  well  as  uniform,  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  theorists, 
the  great  body  of  those  who  attend  to  statistical  matters,  either 
now  positively  admit  it,  or  are  disposed  on  the  whole  to  admit 
it« 

On  the  important  topic  of  mone^  there  is  aiso  a  tendency  of 
late  to  return  to  real  principles.  The  visionary  notion  of  the 
regiilatiîig  pawer  of  this  over  priées  has  infected  the  great  body 
of  statisticians  for  a  long  period,  but  especially  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  frecjuently  to  the  injury  of  dealers,  and  to  none 
jnore  than  the  farmer,  from  the  fluctuability  of  his  prices.  By 
making  men  mistake  causes,  and  take  improper  views,  it  prompt- 
ed  them  to  hâve  recourse  to  erroneous  measures,  as  well  as  pre- 
vented  them  from  adopting  those  wbich  were  wise  and  béné- 
ficiai. 

In  nature,  moneij^  as  moneyj  that  is,  exchanging  counters,  is 
merely  a  measure  of  value.  It  has  no  more  regulating  influence 
over  priée,  than  the  y^rdwand  which  measures  the  Icngth,  or 
the  pound  which  measures  the  weight,  of  an  article.  AU  the 
efFects  attributed  by  bullionists  and  others  to  it,  of  the  price-re- 
gulating  kind,  are  merely  fanciful.  And  nonc  has  been  shown 
to  be  more  fanciful  or  contrary  to  facts,  than  that  which  waa 
advanced  by  Mr  Ricardo,  who  has  lately  left  us,  and  has  been 
maintained  by  Mr  Tooke,  that  a  diffhence of  rate^  equal  to  thai 
between  the  mint  and  market  price  qf  goldj  takes  place  in  ail  prices. 
The  latter  author  has  been  successful  in  showing  from  facts, 
against  the  more  extravagant  maintainers  of  the  favourite  no- 
tion of  the  price-regulating  power  of  money,  that  at  least  not  a 
greater  altération  takes  place  as  arisingjrom  currency  than  this 
différence.  But  he  has  completely  failed  to  prove  that  this  dif- 
férence has  any  regulating  power  whatever  over  gênerai  priées. 
In  truth,  the  faets  which  he  has  adduced  to  disprovc  a  greater 
différence,  arc  as  décisive  against  his  own  opinion  as  against 
Umt  of  his  antagonists.  They  fully  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the 
Productive  System,  that  money,  or  exchanging  counters,  is 
merely  a  mensure  of  value,  and  has  no  influence  in  raisiiig  or 
lowering  police.  It  measures  priées^  but  does  not  régulai  e  thcnu 
Indeed,  spuic  of  the  facts  which  he  has  adduced  I  had  bcfore 
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quoted  in  your  Magazine  *  and  elsewhere,  to  prove  thts  doc*' 
trine.  The  usual  fluctuations  whlch  are  again  taking  place  in 
the  priée  ofeorn,  with  tke  market  rate  qf  gM  qttite  steady  and 
coinciding  uoità  the  mint  price^  must  strongly  tend  to  open  the 
eyes  of  every  agriculturist  and  every  otber  dealer  who  attends 
to  facts,  to  the  regutating  influence  attribated  to  mooey  being 
a  mère  tlieoretîcal  imagination. 

In  the  Lettersy  to  which  this  is  a  prelnde,  I  mean  to  apply 
the  real  principles  of  nature  to  the  présent  state  and  future 
prospects  of  tlie  British  cultivator.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
dissipate  the  clouds  which  our  Tarions  economists  bave  raised 
round  his  case  in  particular  by  their  fantasdc  imaginations,  and 
show  him  his  real  whereabont;  what  he  is  entitled  to,  wbat  he 
may  expect,  and  what  he  ought  to  do.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able 
to  convince  him,  that  the  science  of  statistics  is  no  mère  collec- 
tion of  fancies  more  or  less  ingenious,  but  a  real  science  ;  a 
practical  science,  a  science  that  treats  of  reaily  operating  prin- 
ciples, which  nccessarily,  either  by  coopération  or  counterao- 
tion,  produce  certain  eflects  ;  and  while  it  is  a  science  of  great 
practical  utility,  is  quite  easy  to  be  acquired  by  the  attentive. 

I  should  now  hâve  proceeded  to  consider  the  very  important 
effects  which  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  must  ulti- 
mately  hâve  on  the  prices  and  interests  of  our  cultivators  ;  but 
I  hâve  already  occupied  so  much  of  your  room,  that  I  most 
make  this  the  subject  of  a  second  letter. 

Simon  Grat. 
Camden  Tcram,  16/A  October,  IS23. 


TO  THE  CONOUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Experiments  in  Rcaping  Barley  at  différent  Stages  in  itsprog 

towards  Ripeness^ 

SoME  observations  lately  circulatcd  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
garding  the  stage  at  which  it  is  proper  to  apply  the  stckie  to 
corn  crop?,  Icd  to  an  experimcnt,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a 
détail.  As  it  was  conducted  on  a  minute  scale,  it  may  not  be 
regarded  as  very  conclusive  ;  but  considérable  pains  were  taken 
in  cndcavouring  to  equalize  the  criteria  ;  and  such  an  experi- 
ment,  perhaps,  aflbrds  facilities  for  this  which  an  extensive  one 
niight  not  command,  as  a  slight  différence  either  in  the  quality 
of  soil,  in  the  préparation  of  land,  or  in  other  obvions  circum* 

*  Farmcr's  Magazine,  May  1821,  p.  185,  &c. 
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stances  in  an  cxperiment  on  a  large  scale,  mtght  occasion  error 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  wbat  is  likely  to  attend  the  other. 

A  particular  spot  in  a  field  of  Barley  having  been  selected 
(or  the  trial,  24  staiks  of  grain,  ail  as  nearly  as  possible  of  tfae 
same  size  and  state  of  advancement,  were  eut  close  by  ttie 
ground  at  différent  periods;  and  each  parcel,  being  lied  up 
and  labelled,  was  suspended  in  a  room.  The  following  are 
the  dates  of  reaping,  and  the  appearances  of  the  plants  whcn 
eut. 

Augu^Wth. 
Ist,  24  Staiks. — The  ear  pretty  well  filled^  but  soft  and  quite 
green.    The  stem  and  hose  also  green^  and  the  leaves  very  par-* 
tially  decayed. 

August  18M. 
2d,  24  Staiks. — The  ear  full  and  plump,  but  still  green,  and 
the  grain  soft  and  pulpy,  so  that  it  separated  from  the  husk  on 
a  slight  pressure  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  stem 
quite  green.  The  hose  withered  on  the  lower  joint,  but  green 
on  the  upper.    The  leaves  almost  withered. 

Augud  2S/A. 

3d,  24  Staiks. — The  ear  firm,  and  witb  its  awns  beginning 

to  assume  a  yellowish  hue.    The  grain  doughy,  and  no  longer 

to  be  separated  from  the  husk  by  pressure  of  the  fingers.    The 

lower  part  of  the  stems  tuming  to  straw-colour  ;   the  unper 

Eart  still  green,  or  very  little  changed,     The  upper  part  ot  the 
ose,  on  the  side  towards  the  sun,  changed  to  straw-colour. 
The  leaves  quite  withered. 

Stpitmber  ist» 
4th,  24  Staiks. — Awns  quite  withered.  Ear  straw-colour, 
with  a  remaining  tinge  of  ^een.  The  hose  faded,  except  on 
the  upper  joint,  where  it  is  still  somewhat  green.  The  stem 
quick,  but  yellowish  at  the  foot,  and,  imroediately  below  the 
ear,  nearli/  changed  to  straw-colour.  The  grain  slill  soft  and 
doughy. 

September  6th. 
5th,  24  Staiks. — A  slight  tinge  of  green  remaining  on  the 
ear.  Part  of  the  hose  still  quick.  The  stem  also  quick,  but, 
immediately  below  the  ear,  eniirely  changed  to  straw*colour. 
The  grain  still  soft,  and  easily  crushed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb. 
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September  1 IM. 

6th,  24?  Stalks. — Âwns,  ear,  stem  and  hoseï  completely  stmr- 
oolour.  Grain  still  soft;  .but  the  field,  on  the  whole^  in  the 
State  of  ripeness  commonly  esteemed  anfficient  ;  and  aocoid- 
ingly  it  was  this  day  begun  to  be  reaped. 

On  the  lOlh  of  October,  by  which  time  the  parceit  wera 
properly  dried,  the  grain  was  carefuUy  rnbbed  out»  and  sab- 
jected  to  an  opération  équivalent  to  a  complète,  winnowiii^ 
each  parcel  being  still  kept  separate  from  the  others. 

The  produce  of  No.  1.  was  found  shrivelled  and  imperfecff 
and  that  of  No.  2.  little,  if  at  ail»  superior  to  what  is  usuallj 
dressed  from  good  grain  by  the  fanner.  Witb  regard  to  tlièse 
two  parcels,  it  is  obvious  thev  were  eut  when^  witb  a  view  t9 
weight  of  grain,  reaping  would  be  improper.  It  is  presumabk^ 
from  their  appearance,  that  they  would  both  vegetate  ;  and  it 
may  be  désirable  to  ascertain  whether  barley,  reaped  in  the 
State  of  eithcr  of  thèse  pareels^  might  safely  be  iised  as  seed  ; 
because,  if  so,  an  évident  advantage  would  arise  from  the  ad- 
ditional  value  wliich  the  conséquent  préservation  of  its  jiùeet 
would  give  to  the  straw,  while  perhaps,  as  seed,  the  grain 
might  go  as  far  as  when  perfectiy  ripened. 

The  produce  of  No.  3.  was  also  defectivei  being  what  is 
termed  hungry,  and  containing  a  large  proportion  of  light 
grain  ;  but  it  was  net,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  qucdity  which  woold 
be  considered  unmarketable. 

Nos.  4.  and  5.  had  the  appearance  of  maturity,  but  contidn- 
ed  more  light  grain  than  No.  6.  ;  from  which  it  may  be  infer* 
redy  that  a  crop  reaped  in  the  state  in  which  they  were,  would 
noty  cœferis  paribus^  prove  as  productive  as  one  reaped  in  the 
siate  of  No.  6.,  although  it  may  deserve  to  be  considered,  whc^ 
ther,  in  a  late  and  precarious  season,  the  benefit  is  equal  to  the 
risk  of  delay  in  reaping,  after  the  crop  has  arrived  at  the  state 
of  No.  5. 

The  six  parcels  were  subjected  to  varions  testa,  by  measnre 
and  weight,  wiih  a  view  of  determining  their  comparative  va- 
lue, aud  the  results  appeared  to  warrant  the  following  state- 
ment  of  their  relative  proportions. 

No.  1 .  being  as  40 


No.  2. 

was   as  59 

No.  S. 

—    as  77 

No.  4. 

—    as  89 

No.  S. 

—    as  91 

No.  6. 

—    as  95 

A  greater  différence,  it  will  be  observed,  is  noted  betweeil 
No.  5.  and  No.  6.,  than  occurs,  in  a  similar  space  of  timei  b6» 
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tween  No.  4.  and  Ko.  5.  ;  aiïd  this  iilay  be  attribtited»  f>fthly  ta 
an  improvement  in  the  weather,  which  had  become  more  fa- 
vourable  for  a  week  before  No.  6.  was  reaped,  than  it  had  been 
previously,  and  partly  to  tbe  accelerated  progress  towards  ma- 
turity  which  it  is  supposed  crops  acauire  in  the  latter  stage  of 
ripenîng.  It  appeared,  also,  that  altnough  No.  6.  was  propor« 
tionally  heavier,  upon  the  tohoîe^  thân  No.  5.,  vet  this  parcel 
contained  a  considérable  portion  of  grains  equal  to  the  best  m 
No.  6.  ;  so  that  the  superiority  of  the  latter  seemed  to  hâve  pro- 
ceeded  entirely  from  Ûie  improvement  of  the  lighter  grains  in 
the  period  between  the  6th  and  thé  llth  of  the  month.  If,  ia 
that  period,  hi^h  winds,  or  weather  otherwise  unfavourable^ 
had  ensued,  the  conséquence  might  haVe  been,  to  tùrn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  No.  5.,  and  to  afford  an  instance  of  the  danger  of 
delay  in  reaping,  after  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  crop  bas 
attained  maturity. 

Stonehaven^  October^  182S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Remarks  on  the  Honourahle  Captain  Napief^s  Treatiseon  Siore^ 

Faviuifigm 

(Continuée!  jfrom  last  Number,  p.  548.) 

Sir,  • 

In  the  chapter  on  <  Stélls  and  Storm-feeding,  '  the  aii- 
thor  sets  out  by  surmising,  that  *  some  deny  not  only  the  praC'^ 
<  ticahility^  but  even  the  tUility^  of  providing  food  and  shelter 
^  for  the  mountain  flock,  during  the  barren  and  tempestuons 
*•  season  of  the  year.  '  There  is  certainly  no  man  in  fais  sober 
sensés,  or  of  the  most  limited  appréhension,  who  will  not  admit 
that  food  and  shelter  are  désirable  at  ail  times  for  sheep,  and 
more  peculiarly  necessary  during  the  winter  months.  As  to 
food,  it  lies  at  the  pleasure  of  the  farmer  to  hâve  it  scarce  or 
abundant  as  he  chooses;  and,  with  regard  to  shelter,  I  hâve 
heard  many  of  that  class  of  nien  lamcnt,  that  their  length  of 
rent  and  shortness  of  lease  prevented  them  from  providing 
more  effectuai  protection  for  their  sheep  through  winter,  but 
never  assert  that  the  scheme  was  impracticable  or  unnecessary, 

Farmers  know  very  well  the  capability  of  their  sheep  pas- 
ture,  and  it  is  an  error  in  judgmeut  if  they  apply  a  heavier 
stock  than  it  can  support  in  ordinary  condition.  It  is  custom- 
ary  with  thcm  to  settlc  the  summcr  holding  at  such  a  number 
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as  shall  leave  sufficicncy  of  grass  for  winter  pasture;  and  thns, 
by  prudently  apportionîng  their  summer  and  winter  numben, 
k  is  a  matter  of  practicability  to  carry  their  stock  thrpagh 
winter.  But  of  thc  two  subjects  proposed — *  Stells  and  Storm- 
feeding' — let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  former — the 
necessity  of  shelter,  natural  and  artificial. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cheriot  race,  the  Forest 
pastures  were  stocked  with  a  truly  valoable  and  hardy  breed, 
commonly  denominated  Short  Sheep,  and,  for  a  séries  of  years 
before  their  comparative  suppression,  the  Forest  Breed.  This 
noble  and  brave  breed  surmountcd  the  privations  of  a  stonny 
and  rngged  climate,  with  more  fortitude  and  spirit  than  the 
soft  and  sluggish  Cheviots  were  able  to  do;  and  when  the  lat- 
ter  came  in  their  room,  they  were  found  to  be  transferredto  a 
situation  quite  unprcpared  for  them  ;  the  pastures  were  too* 
wet  ;  and  unless  a  smaller  stock  was  applied  to  the  same  estent 
(a  circumstance  not  at  first  attended  to),  the  animal  did  net 
gain  tbat  strength  and  vigour  at  Martinmas  requisite  to  carry 
it  through  such  protracted  and  severe  winters  as  are  common 
among  tke  Forest  hills.  While  snows  were  falling,  they  were 
found  easily  to  relinquish  the  natural  shelter  whicn  their  own 
pastures  afforded,  and  to  drive,  cringing  and  timorous,  before 
the  rolling  drift;  *  nor,  in  many  instances,  could  the  protection 
of  an  open  dykc  induce  them  to  keep  close  to  it, — thc  drift, 
when  at  its  worst,  oftcn  forced  them  from  it;  and  scarcely  any 
other  shelter  was  safe  for  them  than  plantations  or  circular 
stells.  Â  little  before  their  application  to  the  Forest  hills,  the 
last-mentioned  kind  of  stells  had  been  invented.  I  do  no^  in- 
deed,  recoUect  of  any  being  in  the  Forest  ;  but  they  had  been 
adopted  in  many  of  the  pastoral  countries  in  its  neighbourhood, 
particularly  Crawfordmuir  ;  but  they  were  immeoiately  Intro- 
duced  ;  and  I  do  not  think  tbere  is  now  a  store-farm  in  ail  the 
Etterick  district  that  bas  not  one  or  more  rounds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flock.  The  farmers  may,  îndeed,  not  hâve  a 
suffîcient  number  ;  but  that  they  bave  some,  and  wish  for  more^ 
certifies  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  approve  of  them, 
and  that  thc  raising  of  them  is  allowed  to  be  of  advantage.  On 
almost  every  far  m,  both  in  Etterick  and  thc  adjacent  pastoral 
districts,  there  may  be  seen  rounds,  many  of  them  of  new  érec- 
tion, and  others  built  in  the  place  of  the  old  open  dykes.  Cer- 
tainly,  there  never  was  a  farm,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there 

*  Since  the  Cheviots  hâve  been  bred  on  our  bills,  they  remain- 
more  surely  in  the  natural  shelter  of  thc  hills,  but  still  not  with  that 
sleadiuess  and  resolution  which  their  predecessors  did. 
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ever  wUl  be  another,  where  rounds  were,  or  will  be  raised,  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty-sevcn  to  between  fifty-two  and  fifty-six 
scores  of  shecp.  No  aoubt,  Ciptain  Napier  jadged  them  ne- 
cessary  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  multiplicity  of  stells,  in- 
stead  of  benefiting  the  stock,  will  not  a  little  distract  and  per- 
plex  it.  Circular  stells,  then,  nre  of  no  ancient  date  in  Et- 
terick;  and  the  honourable  writer  should  recollect,  that  1017 
provements  either  in  sheep  or  sheep-pasture  proceed  very  leî- 
surely,  and  should  proceed  more  deliberately,  than  thcy  are 
generally  allowed  to  do.  The  împrover  of  sheep  ought  to  con- 
sider,  bcfore  be  interrupt  the  ordinary  and  long-settled  pecu- 
lîarities  in  a  breed,  that  it  is  not  a  dead  or  un^enerous  soil  he 
is  going  to  revivify,  but  it  îs  a  lîvîng  organized  créature  upon 
which  he  intends  making  a  change  ;  and  if,  in  his  attempts  to 
jntroduce  some  altération,  be  impart  a  wcakness  to  the  animal 
System,  he  unfits  it  for  the  climate  or  for  the  pasture,  and  the 
change  will  prove,  in  its  effects,  mischievous  and  destructive. 
I  mention  this  only  to  justify  the  cautious  and  deliberate  man* 
ner  in  which  storemasters  proceed  in  making  amendments  up- 
on any  dcpartment  connected  with  the  improvement  of  their 
flocks.  In  the  building  of  stells,  it  really  takes  a  number  of 
years  before  a  proper  place  can  be  determined  on  for  their 
érection.  The  shepherq  should  see  drifts  blow  from  ail  points, 
and  observe  how  every  part  of  his  pastures  clears  of,  and  fills 
with  snow,  bcfore  he  can  safely  ascertain  a  situation  for  a  stelL 
It  is  not  the  vicinity  of  stones,  nor  a  spot  favourable  for  building 
upon,  for  which  the  situation  should  be  chosen  ;  thèse  are  only 
inferîor  considérations  :  its  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good- 
ground,  and  that  drifts  clear  of  snow  while  it  is  falling,  is  what 
should  principally  détermine  the  shepherd  in  bis  sélection; 
and,  until  a  séries  of  years  hâve  passed,  thèse  departments  of  a 
pasture  farm  cannot  be  properly  known. 

Where  sheep- rounds  are  multiplied  to  such  excess  as  on 
Thirlestane, — tney  stand  on  every  imaginable  situation, — on  the 
lofty  bare  peak,  1 995  feet  abovc  sea-îevel,  and  in  the  *  lirk  of 
the  hill,  '  where,  I  should  think,  the  round  and  ail  its  contents 
would  be  soon  buried  in  a  deep  wreath  of  snow,  and  the  sheep 
be  smothered  in  the  arms  of  safcty. 

It  is  not  yet  twenty  years  since  the  Cheviots  occupied  thèse 
high  and  cxtensivc  pastures,  which  form  the  outline  of  Etterick 
parish  on  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west,  and  since  that  time 
împrovements  on  the  breed,  on  its  pasture,  on  its  accommoda- 
tions, and  in  every  department  of  its  management,  hâve  been 
tinceasingly  carric<i  on.     No  doubt  bad  seasons,  the  expiration 
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oF  somc  Icases,  with  the  sliort  endurance  of  othere,  hâve  consi- 
derably  impeded  pastoral  improvements  in  the  Etterick  district; 
but  of  such  things  Captain  Napier  has  no  expérience,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  think  that  thèse  consideraUons  should  slacken 
the  exertîons  of  the  farmer  at  improvement.    His  ample  for* 
tune  and  resources  enabled  him  instantaneously  to  change  the 
whole  sward  of  Thirlestane  farm,  very  much  for  the  better. 
He  planted,  he  drained,  he  buiit  stells,  shepherds'  and  aheep» 
houses,  hay-parks,  and  what  not,  with  more  ease  to  his  finances, 
and  less  grudging,  than  a  farmer  would  erect  a  pigstye.     The 
tenant's  efforts  at  improvement  must  of  necessity  be  langaid 
and  limited,  whcn  compared  with  those  of  the  proprietc»*  otthe 
soil.     Still  he  keeps  doing  a  little,  and  that  little  is  enough  to 
évidence  to  his  landlord,  that  he  is  anxious  that  his  farm  and 
he  should  be  the  better  of  one  another.    He  cannot  make  im- 
provements start  into  perfection  ail  at  once,  or  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  as  Captain  Napier  has  done  on  Thirlestane. 
His  finances  will  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  neither  will  the  sub- 
ject  upon  which  the  improvement  is  made  admit  of  a  very  sud- 
den  change.     The  excellences  that  are  called  forth,  both  in 
shecp  and  sheep-pasture,  are  more  steady  and  permanent  the 
more  teisurely  they  are  unfolded.     Besides,  ail  good  storemas» 
ters  wish  to  make  practice  and  expérience  their  gaides.    The 
iluctuating  and  unsteady  schemes  of  the  visionary,  hâve  no  in- 
fluence over  them,  and  his  plans  they  never  will  adopt.     Id 
short,  the  storemaster,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  done  as  much  for  the  joint  amélioration  of  his  stocK  and 
pasture,  as  the  times  could  warrant  him  to  do.     I  believe  there 
is  not  enough  done,  and  I  think  too,  that,  in  that  department 
of  the  pastoral  art  which  includes  the  providing  of  shelter,  there 
is  greater  deficiency  than  in  any  other  ;  but  the  number  of  stells 
is  gradually  augmenting,  which  évinces,  to  every  unprejudiced 
persou,  that  the  s^nse  of  tlie  country  is,  that  they  are  of  advan- 
tagc. 

The  next  absurdity  which  Captain  Napier  censures  some 
farmers  for,  is  their  denying  the  practicability  and  utility  of 
providing  food  for  sheep  during  tne  barren  and  tempestuous 
season  of  the  year.  By  providing  food  for  winter,  is  evidently 
meant  the  storing,  by  an  ample  supply  of  hay,  to  be  deait  out 
to  tlie  flocks  as  their  nced  rcquires. 

The  custom  of  haying  shcep  (as  it  is  called)  during  a  stonn, 
has  never  yet  bcen  fully  and  completely  adopted  in  Etterick 
Forest.  With  the  exception  of  one  other  storcmastcr,  Captaia 
Napier  is  the  first  tliat  has  practised  ît.     The  stock  of  the  for- 
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mer  was  never  superior  in  condition  to  the  neighbouring  hlr- 
sels,  though  fed  with  the  utmost  care  and  exactnese^  and  how 
that  of  the  latter  will  succeed,  time  bas  yet  to  détermine* 

To  feed  sheep  successfully  with  hay,  two  things  are  absolute- 
ly  neccssary  : — Tfaere  must  be  hay  sufficient  for  the  stock,  and 
every  year's  crop  of  sheep,  as  it  cornes  of  âge,  must  be  habituat* 
cd  to  the  use  of  it  ;  and  this  not  a  partial  use^  not  a  sparing  and 
scanty  tasting  of  it,  when  compelled  by  sheer  hunger.  Sheep 
must  give  it  a  decided  préférence  to  the  natural  herbacé  of  their 
pasturesy  when  the  latter  is  afibrded  them  onlv  in  a  hmited  de- 
grec.  Now  it  invariably  happens,  that  ail  bigh-situated  pas- 
turcs  arc  the  most  extensive,  keep  the  greatest  number  of 
sheep,  and  hâve  the  smallest  proportion  of  soil  adapted  forrais- 
ing  hay.  On  two  farms  in  Etterick  parish,  and  those  the 
stormicst,  the  one  nearly  1000  acres,  the  other  1900,  it  is  with 
difficcdty  they  can  scrape  as  muclï  hay  together  as  to  winter  four 
cows.  What  is  then  to  be  done  with  the  900  and  1260  sheep 
which  they  respectively  contain?  But,  it  may  be  asked,  arc 
thcre  not  smali  brooks  intersecting  thèse  farms,  and  is  there 
not  land  lying  below  the  level  of  thèse  rills  of  water,  which,  be* 
ing  enciosed  and  irrigated,  plenty  of  hay  might  be  had  in 
the  most  niountainous  situation  ?  I  answer,  there  is  abondance 
of  water,  and  if  it  be  an  advantage^  there  is  water  thick  with 
sédiment  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  almost  no  farm  on  which  a  few 
acres  may  not  be  made  to  bear  hay,  either  by  top-dressing  or 
watcring;  but,  for  reasons  above  mentionea,  the  farmer  is 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  lay  out  the  necessary  expense  ;  in 
the  first  case,  it  would  not  be  prudent;  in  the  last,  it  is  beyond 
his  powcr^  And  where  is  the  landlord  that  will  listen  to  his 
land-occupier's  remonstrances  on  this  head?  His  appréhen- 
sion of  lying  storms  of  snow,  and  the  désolation  they  occasion 
among  his  flocks,  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  imaginary  or  exas- 
geratcd  evils,  or,  at  most,  calamities  which  only  occur  once  m 
seven  or  ten  years,  and  are  then  so  unimportant  as  to  need  no 
such  vast  stores  of  hay  as  the  tenant  speaks  of  procuring.  In- 
deed the  proprietor  faîls  more  readily  in  with  the  old  cstablish- 
ed  custom  of  the  place,  and  with  the  more  facile  way  of  procur- 
ing sustenance  for  the  flocks,  by  advising  the  tenant,  if  ever 
such  an  unfortunate  event  occur,  to  fly  to  a  lower  situation. 
But,  granting  that  a  farm  ralses  plenty  of  hay,  no  matter  whe- 
thcr  natural ly,  or  by  some  way  or  other  cnricbing  the  soil  to 
produce  it,  still,  even  on  the  highcst  lying  farms,  hay  is  only 
necded  once  in  three  or  four  years.  There  are  thus,  at  aiiy 
rate,  two  âges  of  sheep  which,  never  since  they  Icft  their  mo- 
ther's  tcat,  had  a  taste  of  aught  but  what  they  p«llcd  from  the 
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earthi  nor  evcr  opcned  iheir  mouths  for  sustenance  of  anj  kind 
but  what  thcy  nippcd  from  their  pasture  ;  for  it  is  out  of  the 
question  altogether,  to  tliink  of  accustoming  sheep  to  eat  hay 
i^'hen  the  ground  is  black,  or  but  slightly  covered  with  snow. 
This  may  suit  whcre  the  stock  is  not  nutnerous,  and  the  snp- 
pression  of  their  native  habits  no  way  prejudicial  to  them.  It 
Tvill  not  do  anionf;  high  and  vvidc-Iying  stocks.  The  scheme  b 
nearly  impracticable  itself,  and,  if  gone  through  with»  would  be 
niischîevous  in  its  eiTects.  The  native  instincts  of  a  wild  wide- 
lying  hirsel,  are  of  more  importance  to  it  than  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  the  most  expcrienced  shepherd*  If  tnese  are 
blunted  or  eradicated,  the  animal  is  rcndered  a  mère  machine; 
it  can  do  little  for  its  own  préservation  ;  every  thing  must  be 
done  for  it;  and  let  its  situation  be  ever  so  perilou%  it  will 
stand  tiil  relieved  by  the  shepherd. 

But  it  will  be  said,  hunger  wilI  soon  teacli  it  to  eat  hay. 
Not  so  soon  as  spéculative  men  are  apt  to  imagine  ;  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  animal  grows  more  hungry,  it  grows  the  more 
determined  to  gather  its  food  from  the  earth  as  usual;  and 
the  bare  exhibition  of  fodder,  will  never  induce  sheep  to 
forego  their  exertions  to  gather  food  in  the  way  that  is 
most  natural  to  them,   and  in   which   it  bas  ail  along  been 

f»rc3ented  to  them  ;  hence,  in  the  intérim  between  their  re^ 
inquishing  their  ordinary  food,  and  falling  heartily  in  with 
hay,  there  is  generally  a  great  falling  off;  nay,  so  great 
is  the  declension  in  strength  and  vi^ur  at  this  time,  that» 
if  the  succeeding  part  of  the  winter  ne  severe,  or  the  spring 
late,  I  bave  known  sevcral  die  of  outright  imbecility;  anc^ 
Jrom  "iiihat  I  hâve  observed^  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that 
sheep,  dcpending  on  fodder  as  their  sole  support  through  a 
storm  of  iive  or  six  wecks^  are  no  way  fitted  for  thriving  after- 
wards,  and  that  hay  is  apt  to  engender  disease  in  the  consti-* 
tution.  In  some  cases  it  has  done  so,  as  may  be  seen  from  (he 
following  récital  of  a  fact  which  came  under  my  own  obserya- 
tion  ;  and  I  hope,  Mr  Conductor,  that  neitber  yoursclf  nor 
your  readers  wili  doubt  of  the  reality  of  what  I  am  going  to 
relate,  merely  becausc  I  suppress  the  name  of  the  farm,  and 
manager  of  the  stock.  The  only  circumstance  that  I  do  not 
recollect  distinctiv,  is  whether  or  not  the  experiment  on  the 
hogs  and  ewes  occurrcd  both  in  the  same  year.  That  on  ^ç 
hogs  wasin  1795. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  a  strong  frost  set  in,  andj^ 
from  the  cold,  snovvy  points,  a  dark  rime  enveloped  the  coun- 
try.  The  frost  was  remarkable  for  its  intensity,  and  the  rime 
for  its  thickness  and  darkness.    Every  sprig  of  grass,  and  everj 
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single  straw  that  stood  np  from  the  éartb,  was  clotbed  thîck 
wîta  this  cold  vapour  ;  it  sat  thus  dense  and  cold  for  several 
days.     Bat  ^  rime  is  the  wraith  of  mow,  '  the  shepherds  say  ; 
and,  before  the  middle  of  January,  this  observation  was  fairly 
verified.    The  hoar  cleared  up;  it  was  cold— excessively  cold 
for  a  day  or  two  more.     The  east  and  north-east  then  opened 
theîr  va&t  reserves,  and  poured  fcHth  immense  quantities  of 
snow.     It  contînued  snowing  for  some  days  ;  and,  by  the  time 
the  fall  ceased,  a  deep  snow  lay  on  the  ground.     For  about 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  sheep  had  but 
a  short  allowance.     It  freshened,  and,  for  three  days,  was  a 
ihaw  from  the  north-east,  which  cleared  some  pastures  tolerably 
well,  and  gave  ail  a  temporary  relief.     About  the  middle  of  the 
third  night,  the  thaw  ail  at  once  misgave,  and  a  powerfîil  drift 
commenced,  still  from  the  north-east.     The  country  was  now 
in  a  desperate  situation  with  their  flocks.     They  had  struggled 
on  for  some  weeks,  and  now  this  instantaneous  change  quite 
broke  the  spirits  of  both  storemasters  and  sheep,  and  the  latter 
were  poured  by  thousands  into  the  lower  parts  of  Annandale« 
The  posture  allotted  for  mine  was  too  small,  and  twelve  scores 
of  hogs  were  left  at  home  to  be  fed  with  hay.  Thèse  wc!  e  corn- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  an  experienced  shepherd,  who  had  no 
other  concern  but  to  feed  and  tend  them,  the  hay  being  ail  laid 
down  upon  the  spot  where  he  wished  to  bave  it,  so  that  he  had 
only  to  distrtbute  k  among  them  in  the  best  manner  he  could* 
I  do  net  recollect  how  long  precisely  the  storm  continued  after 
this  sad  reverse,  but  I  thinK  it  was  about  four  weeks  ;  and,  dur- 
ing  that  time,  the  hogs  were  plentifuUy  fed  and  carefully  ténd« 
cd.     Neither  do  I  remember  how  the  hogs  were  said  to  hâve 
euten  their  hay  ;  it  probably  had  not  been  ill,  for  when  the 
thaw  came,  and  their  fellows  retumed  and  weredrivenin  among 
them,  those  that  had  remained  at  home  were  judged  to  be  quite 
superior  both  in  streagth  and  spirit,  and  I  believe  they  reaily 
were  so.     The  thaw  continued,  and  cleared  the  pastures  of 
snow  ;  and  immediately  those  that  had  been  fed  on  hay  began 
to  évince  that  a  dîarrhœa  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  ont 
among  them.     It  did  so,  and  that  with  considérable  violence. 
Its  symptoms  differed  nothing  from  those  of  that  disorder  when 
it  attacks   individual  sheep  in  the  summer  months  ;   but  its 
course  was  rapid-  and  deadly.     They  generally  struggled  with 
k  three  or  four  days,  and  then  fell  down  and  died.     About  half 
a  score  or  a  dozen  died  instantly.     Very  few  of  those  attacked 
by  it  got  through  ;  those  that  did,  appeared  to  be  slightly  seized  ; 
but  even  with  them  it  was  only  a  prolongation  of  their  misery, 
ks  ihey  ail  died  of  poverty  and  weakness  in  the  spring.    Aboi||; 
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twcnty  scores  had  becn  away  at  a  wean.  The  spring  Wfs  mild 
and  forward,  and  they  tbrove  weU,  as,  indeed»  I  never  knew 
sheep  tbat  had  been  away  for  à  winter  pasture  do  ill,  if  thcj 
retumed  in  any  tolerable  condition. 

The  ewes  went  away,  I  think,  the  same  year,  fram  the  aame 
farm,  and  on  account  of  the  same  stomié  There  was  no  hav  on 
their  own  pasture,  and  th^  were  driven  about  six  miles  to  nay. 
There  were  upwards  of  thirty  scores  of  them»  and  their  own 
shepherds  went  along  with  them.  None  of  the  âges  had  erer 
eaten  hay,  so  that  that  kind  of  sustenance  was  entirely  strange 
to  them.  Although  the  weather  was  very  &YOurable  for  hay- 
ing,  and  as  they  were  from  home,  they  were  nôt  allowed  to 
taste  any  growing  thing,  yet  none  of  them  took  more  hay  tfaan 
was  barely  jsufficient  to  keep  them  living,  witil  within  a  short 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  thaw,  when  they  began  to  eat 
it  heartily.  When  they  came  home,  they  were  thought  to  be 
in  tolerable  condition  ;  and  it  was  expectâ  that  they  wonld  be 
able  to  struggle  through  the  remainder  of  winter,  and  he  in 
good  enough  habit  for  nursing  their  lambs*  About  the  begin* 
ning  of  April,  howevcr,  the  rot  set  in  on  ail  the  âges  of  the 
hirsel.  One  could  not  pass  through  any  corner  of  their  pas- 
ture  (and  it  was  far  from  being  a  limited  one)  without  noticing 
one  or  two  rotten  ewes.  They  continued  to  fall  oiF  by  this 
disease  through  the  spring  and  summer;  and  when  they  should 
hâve  been  snieared,  a  considérable  number  were  drawn  ont 
that  were  found  to  be  tainted  with  it,  and  unfit  for  smear^ 
ing. 

New,  to  wbat  are  we  to  attribute  the  sudden  appearance  of 
this  disorder  among  them?  Either  to  their  &Iling  off  betweèn 
the  time  of  their  being  excluded  from  their  own  pasture  by  the 
snow,  and  tliat  of  their  being  reconcited  thoroughly  to  feeding 
upon  hay,  or  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  hay  itself  on  the 
constitution.  And,  in  the  instance  of  the  hogs,  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  setting  in  of  a  diarrhœa  at  snch  «n  UQ- 
usual  period  of  the  year  ?  Nothing  certainly  but  the  laxatiye 
quality  of  the  grecn  pasture  cropped  so  plentifully  after  theani- 
mal's  bowels  had  been  for  a  long  time  costive  by  the  eating  of 
dry  hay. 

This  very  year,  no  farther  gone,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving  very  narrowly  a  good  number  of  hogs  which  were  fed 
on  hay  during  tlic  protracted  storm  of  the  last  winter.  Th^ 
numbers  whicn  were  attacked  by  diarrhœa  in  the  spring,  were 
numcrous  bcyond  ail  former  précèdent.  At  this  mcnnent  it 
continues  to  disfigurc  scvcral  of  them  with  filth  and  smell; 
and  its  continuancc  will  likcly  be  cqual  to  the  existence  of  the 
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animal  itself.  I  hâve  known  them  for  a  séries  of  years  before, 
and  no  disorder  of  that  nature  ever  prevailed  among  them  to 
any  extent. 

I  blâme  net  Captain  Napier  for  recommending  hay  to  be 
provided  to  meet  the  exîgencies  of  winter,  where  a  wean  can* 
not  be  hady  or  to  help  on  the  flocks  when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  change  of  weather  ;  but  he  is  certainly  not  doing  the  store- 
farmers  justice  when  he  says,  that  *  some  deny  tiie  practicabi- 
*  lity  and  utility  of  providing  food  for  the  mountain  flock.  '  Do 
we  not  see  them,  nay,  has  Captain  Napier  hîmseJf,  since  he  set- 
lied  among  them  in  Ëtterick,  not  observed  both  storemasters  and 
shepherds  use  every  method,  and  gîve  the  most  unwearied  at- 
tention to  hâve  their  flocks  safe  and  easy  at  ail  times  and  sea- 
sons,  and  more  particularly  when  hard  and  frozen  snows  threat^- 
en  to  seal  up  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  animal's  exer- 
tion  ?  What  ceaseless  care  has  he  not  seen  the  shepherd  em- 
ploy  to  hâve  his  charge  right  and  comfortable;  and  ail,  we 
présume,  by  his  master's  directions,  as  it  was  for  his  advan- 
tagc? 

Captain  Napier  is  aiso  mistaken  when  he  thinks  haying,  with 
ail  his  <  System  of  stells,  '  préférable  to  a  wean.  The  long  and 
unanimous  custom  of  the  country  is  certainly  a  considération  of 
some  importance  in  this  question»  The  most  active  and  intel- 
ligent storemasters  in  every  district,  hâve  made  it  évident,  and 
still  continue  to  évince  by  their  practice^  that  the  custom  of 
former  times  is,  in  their  opinion,  judicious  and  wise,  and  the 
most  eligible  both  for  preserving  their  flocks  in  the  mean  time, 
and  of  ensuring  to  tnem  a  subséquent  thriving  through  the 
spring  and  summer. 

The  hardships  which  unavoidably  împede  and  harass  the 
joumey  of  sheep  to  and  from  a  wean,  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
reasons  for  Captain  Napier's  entertaining  so  bad  an  opinion  of 
flying  with  sheep.  The  privations  he  enumerates  are  indeed  ail 
real,  and  he  has  depicted  them  with  spirit  and  animation  ;  but, 
like  many  of  the  ills  of  life,  which  seem  altogether  insurmount- 
able  at  a  distance,  when  engaged  in  their  terribleness,  vanish. 
There  is  a  kindness  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  prudence  and  dis- 
crétion ;  when  they  see  your  poor,  hungrv  créatures  forced  to 
Icave  their  native  hills  by  want  and  starvation,  they  will  open  a 
road  through  their  own  flocks,  or,  which  is  still  more  disinterest^ 
cd,  allot  a  pièce  of  their  own  pasture  on  which  to  rest  and  refresh 
the  weary  créatures.  I  hâve  been  many  times,  Mr  Conductor, 
connectcd  wiih  sheep  that  were  flying  to  find  food  in  a  milder 
climate  and  a  Icss  stormy  district  than  that  we  had  left,  and  we 
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were  nerer  bîdden  travel  faster  than  we  wished  to  do^  nor  de- 
tired  to  take  another  road  than  the  one  wc  thought  the  best* 

The  ncxt  impropricty  Captain  Napier  accuses  the  farmers  o^ 
is  a  pertinacity  in  concealing  thcir  losses.  Could  no  other  rea- 
son  bc  adduced  for  thîs  but  that  it  is  the  custom  oF  the  placer  it 
would  be  sufficient.  Custom  is  a  powerfui  persuasive,  and  Cap- 
tain Napier  will  be  more  sensible  of  its  influence  over  the  natives 
of  a  secluded  part  of  the  country,  before  he  prevail  on  the  £t- 
tcrick  storemastcrs  cither  to  give  up  flying  with  their  sheep  do- 
ring  a  storm»  or  to  pubiish  thcir  losscs  and  reverses  of  fortune 
to  the  world.  Plad  this  absurdity  been  found  to  prevail  only  io 
the  niind  of  the  poor  illiterate  shepherd,  who 

*  ■  with  brute,  unconscious  gazei 

Marks  not  the  mîghty  hand 
That  hurls  the  tcmpest  forth —  ' 

Captain  Napier  would  havc  madc  no  marvel  at  it;  but  that  'the 
respectable  and  well-educated  farmer  '  should  persévère  in  an 
obstinate  tacitumity,  is  what  astonishes  him.  I  believe  n^ther 
the  farmer  nor  the  shephcrd  can  bc  very  ingenious  in  develop- 
ing  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  ;  but  I  hâve  no  doubt  that 
the  latter,  as  he  stands  on  the  naked  brow  of  his  mountaini  and 
sees  the  lightning  burst  rapidly  from  cloud  to  oloud,  hears  the 
tremendous  explosions  reverberating  among  the  broken  peaks 
below  his  fcct,  may  hâve  as  just  conceptions,  as  sublime  thoughts, 
of  that  powerfui  Being  who  adjusts  and  leads  the  tempest  forthi 
as  the  farmer,  who  is  immersed  in  business,  and  whose  percq>- 
tions  of  such  visitations  are  already  blunted  by  his  intercoune 
with  the  world*  But  it  is  not  in  that  single  department  of  busi- 
ness which  comprchends  theii  losses  that  the  farmers  will  be 
found  mute.  They  are  equally  silent  m  ail  their  transactions  of 
any  importance.  And  is  it  not  right  that  it  should  be  so?  A 
man  who  discloscs  his  business  to  the  world,  will  soon  hâve  no 
business  to  disclose  ;  for  it  is  not  to  one  single  person  that  he  con- 
fines his  intelligence;  he  is  of  so  silly  and  open  a  temper,  that  he 
makes  an  equal  discovery  of  his  views,  his  plans,  and  expecca- 
tions;  and,  not  unfrequently  before  ever  he  enter  upon  auy 
pièce  of  business,  the  country  is  in  possession  of  the  aim  he  hàs 
in  view,  and  of  the  steps  he  intends  to  take  in  order  to  gain  it. 
Now,  how  is  such  a  charocter  as  this  to  succeed,  or  where  is  the 
man  who  will  choose  to  hâve  any  dealings  with  him  ?  Think 
not,  Mr  Conductor,  that  I  am  forcing  suppositions  into  real  life. 
Where  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind  are  strong  and  retentive,  they 
kecp  a  firm  hold  of  whatevcr  cornes  within  their  grasp:  conscH 
ous  of  their  own  force,  they  revolve  9  plan  over  and  over  till 
it  be  completed.    Not  so  the  simple,  frivoloi;s,  open-minde4 
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man  :  his  mind  is  like  the  squeasy  stomach,  which  aliment  no 
sooner  enters  than  it  is  thrown  back,  and  which  is  still  nneasj 
till  ic  void  some  of  the  tainted  contents  that  weakened  and  dis- 
turbed  it.  Mo  accident  or  event  of  this  man's  life,  whether  ad- 
verse or  prospérons,  sits  easy  on  his  mind.  He  is  unhappy  and 
restless  till  he  get  the  whole  retailed  ta  the  world.  Which  of 
the  characters  is  the  best  man,  wouid  make  the  best  farmer, 
or  which  would  his  neighbours  live  most  peaceable  and  quiet 
beside  ? 

Captaîn  Napîer's  is  by  far  the  best  wrîtten  Treatîse  on  Store- 
farming  that  I  hâve  fallen  in  with  ;  but  had  he  deferred  writing 
till  longer  practice  had  enabled  him  to  write  from  observation^ 
he  would  hâve  curtailed  something,  and  suppressed  much,  of 
what  he  has  written.  He  has  written  a  good  deal  from  informa^ 
tion,  and  his  own  ardent  mind  bas  pushed  him  to  the  very 
boundaries  of  schemes  he  has  been  induced  to  adopt. 

*  The  whole  country,'  says  he  (p.  86. )>  after  remarking  upon 
the  stubborn  silence  of  the  farmer  in  regard  to  his  losses,  <  re*" 
<  mains  in  comparative  ignorance  of  events,  till  the  high-tower- 

*  ing  load  of  the  murt-gatherer's  horse  is  seen  to  issue  from  the 

*  mountains,  a  melancnoly  spectacle  of  the  ravages  of  the  teni« 

*  pcst,  and  the  carelessness  of  man.'  The  murt*gatherer  and 
bis  horse  are  the  first  proclaimers  of  the  waste  and  navoc  of  the 
preceding  winter  ;  but  the  farmer  very  well  knows  that  a  day^ 
which  is  yet  at  some  distance,  will  give  still  stronger  assurance 
of  his  loss, — when  he  must  show  his  top  lambs  for  sale.  Their 
number,  and  the  habit  in  which  they  appear  then,  certify  ta 
every  neighbour  the  ravages  committed  among  bis  flock.  Thua 
it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  circulate  through  the  country  him- 
seir,  what  he  knows  people  will  soon  be  enabled  to  report  on 
from  observation.  There  is  one  from  whom  be  ougbt  not  to 
hide  the  disasters  of  a  bad  season — his  landlord.  To  bim  every 
penny  worth,  from  the  murt-gatherer's  bill  to  the  closing  account 
of  his  draught  ^wes,  should  be  shown.  The  sources  from  which 
the  calamities  flowed  should  be  pointed  out,  and  mutual  mea« 
sures  entered  upon  to  prevent  them  for  the  future.  If^  in  more 
prospérons  timcs,  ttic  landlord  intimated  the  most  distant  wish 
to  be  informed  at  what  rate  his  land  was  paying,  as  little  ought 
a  candid  statcment  to  be  then  withheld.  This  would  give  a  mu- 
tual confidence  to  both  proprietor  and  tenant  ;  and  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  a  lease,  the  landlord  would  neither  wish  for  another 
tenant,  nor  the  tenant  need  to  be  alarmed  lest  be  should  losç  bif 
f^rm. 

Txiccddaley  I5lk  October^  18?3t 
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FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Comparisofi  belween  the  Advantages  qfproducing  Grain  ai  HosUf 
or  pwchasinfr  it  Jrom  Foreign  Countries.  By  the  Sighl 
Haïunirable  SiR  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

A  farmcr,  in  order  to  pay  the  landlord  bis  rent,  sells  to  a 
millcr  50  quarters  of  wheat,  at  60s.  per  quarter.  The  land- 
lord,  with  the  150/.  he  thus  receives,  pays  his  assessed  and  other 
taxes.  The  suni  thcn  goes  into  the  Exchequer,  and  is  paid  to 
the  fundholdcr.  With  this  portion  of  his  dividends,  be  goes  to 
bis  tailor,  and  purchases  clothes  for  himself,  and  liveries  for  his 
servants.  The  tailor  pays  his  workmen,  who  lay  it  out  in  par- 
cha$ing  bread  and  other  articles  of  food,  by  which  domestic 
agriculture)  whencc  the  whole  originated,  dérives  some  benefit 

Ou  the  other  hand,  a  merchànt  purchases  50  quarters  of 
wheat  on  the  Continent,  for  which  ne  pays  SOs.  per  quarter. 
It  costs  him,  say  IQs.  per  quarter,  to  bring  it  over,  and  he 
niakcs  20s.  per  quarter  of  profit.     He  sells  it  to  the  miller  ibr 
60s.     I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  advantage  the  nation  de- 
rives  froni  this  transaction,  compared  to  the  otner  ?    Out  oF  the 
150/.  reccived  by  the  mcrchant,  75/.  is  remitted  to  the  foreign 
grower,  to  fiU  the  cxchequer  of  a  foreign  country,  and  to  bene- 
fit the  subjects  of  a  rival,  and  perhaps  a  hostile  power  ;  252.  is 
paid  to  the  importing  vessel,  if  it  is  brought  home  in  a  foreign 
ship,  which  is  often  the  case,  and  only  50/.  remains  as  the  ar- 
culating  capital  in  this  country.     It  is  also  to  be  consideredi 
that  the  50  quarters  of  British  wheat  is  raised  by  British  indoa- 
try  ;  that  it  employs  not  only  the  farmer  and  his  labourera,  but 
those  who  hâve  been  cmployed  in  fencing  the  land, — in  pre- 
paring  the  instruments  of  husbandry, — in  breeding  the  horses 
by  which  the  land  is  cultivated, — in  manufacturing  the  hamess 
they  rcquire, — in  making  the  shoes  they  use — and  a  varie^  of 
other  ramifications.     Hetice,  mth  a  view  to  the  emplqyment  ofthe 
jicopîe^  and  the  acquisition  of  wealt/iy  it  xjooîdd  be  more  for  ike 
national  intercst  to  pay  60s.  per  quarter  for  doinestic  wkcaty  thon 
SOs,  for  coin  of  foreign  grawt/u 

But  wc  are  told,  that  it  is  necessarv  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  wheat  by  importation,  in  order  to  feed  our  manufacturera  at 
a  low  rate,  to  enable  them  to  sell  thcir  goods  in  foreign  mar- 
kuts.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  food  ofthe  workman 
is  no  object,  whcrc  the  manufacture  dépends  more  upon  ma^ 
chincry  than  upon  manual  labour.  Ten  shillings  additionai  per 
quarter  to  the  price  of  wheat,  docs  not  makc  a  différence  of  a 
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farthing  per  yard  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  ;  and  the  case  is 
proportionally  the  same  witb  regard  to  oùier  articles.  Besides, 
British  manufacturers  ought  to  consider  the  style  in  which 
foreign  manufacturers  lîve  ;  and  if  British  farmers  and  labonr- 
ers  must  live  like  Polish  boors,  why  should  not  British  mabu- 
facturers  suffer  a  similar  réduction,  and  undergo  similar  pri- 
vations ? 


TO  THE  COKDUCTOa  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

071  Plantations  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  qfScotland. 

Sir, 

In  common  wîth  my  worthy  friend  Mr  Robertson, 
I  often  witnessed  and  deplored  the  great  hardships  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  as  well  as  some  of  tbe 
mainland  Highiands,  are  exposed,  for  want  of  timber  grown 
among  themselves.    Yet  it  appears  that,  in  former  times,  thèse 
districts  abounded  with  wood,  even  to  excess.    George  Bn- 
chanan,  in  his  Introduction  to  tbe  History  of  Scotland,  pré- 
sents us  with  a  State  of  this  country,  as  it  existed  in  his  time. 
The  Hébrides    he  represents  as  universally  abounding  with 
wood,  and  sonie  of  them  in  siich  excess,  that  they  am)rded 
concealment  to  robbers,  ironi  whidi  it  was  diffîcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  ferret  them.     In  the  Qrkneys,  he  says,  there  were 
no  woods,  but  that  numerous  trees  were  found  in  their  mosses. 
When  I  was  at  Kirkwall,  a  good  many  years  ago,  there  was  à 
very  thriving  plane,  tree,    wnich  overtopped  ail  the    honses, 
growing  in  an  area  before  a  gentleman's  house,  in  the  centre 
of  that  city.     A  great  part  of  the  soil,  both  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness,  consists  of  a  thin  covering  of  clay,  upon  calcareous 
sandstone  flag.     Althougli  this  soil  be  not  unfertile  for  carrying 
crops,  it  is  too  shallow  for  trees.     But  it  appears  to  me,  that 
were  ail  the  mosses,  where  trees  formerly  grew,  completely 
drained  and  cnclosed,  they  would  carry  Dutcb  and  Huntington 
willows,  alders,  larches,  and  other  trees,  which  might  abun- 
dantly  supply  ail  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  the  fisheries.     Both 
in  Orkney  and  Caithness,  there  are  numerous  tracts  of  alluvial 
earth,  of  great  depth,  where  I  doubt  not  trees  would  thrive. 
In  Orkney  I  saw  some  remains  of  ancient  forests,  which  are 
not  yet  obliterated.     Tbus,  around  the  célébra ted  Druidical 
monuments  at  Stennis  near  Stromness,  there  is  an  extensive 
amphithéâtre,  which  was  numerously  sprinkled  with  trees  of 
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•mail  siase,  chîcfly  hirches,  witb  some  oaks  and  haxek.  In  the 
centre  of  tlie  Druidical  circle  iuelf»  and  around  it,  I  was  led 
to  conclude  that  there  had  once  stood  a  grove  of  treea.  In  the 
island  of  Hoy  there  are  also  remains  of  ancient  woodi|  con- 
BÎsting  of  birchy  asb»  some  oak  and  bazeL  Similar  remaiu 
also  occur  in  some  parts  of  Caithness,  in  the  itland  of  Leiri% 
in  various  parts  of  Skye,  and  in  most  of  the  Hebridian  islet  I 
hâve  examined*  But  in  thèse  countries,  where  there  are  no 
roads  on  which  carts  can  travel,  ail  Articles  are  carried  by  land 
in  creels  or  baskets,  on  the  backs  of  ponies^  and  not  seldoni 
on  the  backs  of  women.  The  people  also  use  a  great  nuuiT 
small  twîgs  as  cabres,  to  support  the  thatch  or  sodsi  which 
cover  their  bouses.  It  hence  happens,  that  tbe  remama  of  nap 
tural  woods  are  in  such  demand,  that  a  stick  b  seldom  allowed 
to  attain  the  girth  of  your  finger. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  made  great  exertions  to  raise  plantations 
of  trees  at  Langwell  and  Berridale,  Thurso,  and  other  parts  of 
Cajthness.    I  saw  some  of  bis  plantations  at  LangweUi  firom 
plants  that  had  been  nursed  upon  the  spot;  and  they  appeared 
to  be  in  as  thriving  a  condition,  and  to  bave  made  as  mnch 
progress,  during  their  standing,  as  any  other  plantations  I  e?er 
saw.     He  had  also  planted  great  quantities  of  yonng  trees  of 
various  sorts,  which  wcre  brought  by  sea,  from  nurseries  netr 
London,  of  which  1  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  progrès^ 
But  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  Highlands  and  IsTes,  nur- 
series of  young  trees  should  be  establisned  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  to  be  planted  ;  and  that  plants  from  a  distance  are  not 
likely  to  thrive  so  well  as  those  which  bave  been  nursed  in 
thèse  situations.     Or  they  may  proceed  by  the  method  of  pit- 
ting,  which  consists  in  digging  a  hole  about  14  to  18  indhes 
diameter;  tlirowing  the  sod  reversed  to  the  bottom,  and  thea 
filling  it  up  again  witb  the  loose  earth.     Into  this  eartb^  a  feir 
seeds  of  the  trees  wanted  may  be  inscrted,  where  they  will  vé- 
gétale ;  and  afterwards  the  wcaker  plants  may  be  removed  to 
other  situations,  leaving  the  strongest  to  become  trees.     It  may 
be  necessary  to  siir  the  earth  occasionally  around  the  plants  in 
thèse  pîts,  and  to  rcmovc  such  wccds  as  may  annoy  them. 
Where  there  are  remains  of  natural  woods,  they  should  be 
suiHcicntly  enclo«ed;  drained  where  necessary;  the  sticks  which 
hâve  been  stunted  and  abused  by  cattle  eut  over  by  the  ground, 
that  they  may  send  up  new  shoots,  which  may  be  occasionally 
thinned  for  hoops,  or  small  wood;  while  the  most  vigorous 
shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  into  trees.     Mean while  the  vacant 
spaces  may  be  planted  witb  young  trees  of  various  sorts;  and 
tiius  thèse  tracts  of  uaturaJ  wopd  may  in  time  become  what 
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they  formeîly  were,  valuable  forests.  When  I  met  vessels  at 
sea  bound  to  the  herrin^  fi^hery,  their  decks  encumbered  with 
staves,  their  rigging  clotbed  with  hoops,  I  often  regretted  that 
thèse  articles  were  not  produced  on  the  lands  contiguous  to  the 
scène  of  the  fisheries;  which,  in  many  cases,  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Willows,  when  once  introduced  into  a  district, 
are  easily  multiplied,  as  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  I 
bave  aiready  stated  the  resuit  of  my  observations,  that  decidu- 
ous  trees,  which  are  torpid  in  winter,  endure  the  spray  of  the 
sea  better  than  firs  and  other  evergreens,  which  continue  to 
live  during  that  season* 

I  observed,  in  one  of  your  Numbers,  a  proposai  for  esta- 
blishing  orchards  along  the  tract  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  I 
thînk  f  suggested  an  idea  of  this  sort  to  the  late  worthy  Sir 
James  Graiit,  a  man  who  was  literally  a  father  to  his  clan,  and 
to  ail  who  wcre  under  his  authority.  I  was  led  to  this  from 
obscrving  the  extraordinary  size  and  perfection  which  hazel 
nuls,  sloes,  brambleberries,  and  other  wild  fruits  attain  in  the 
Valley  of  Urquhart,  and  along  the  northem  shores  of  Loch- 
ness,  in  that  district.  The  brambleberries  might  even  bc  pro- 
fitably  made  into  jelly.  James  Grant  of  Corrvmony,  Esq.  a 
gentleman  who  possesses  ail  the  romantic  gallantry,  honour, 
and  integrity  of  the  Highland  character,  without  any  of  their 
failings,  had  two  productive  orchards,  one  in  the  centre^  ano- 
ther  at  his  house,  near  the  head  of  that  valley.  But  they  were 
upon  soils  in  which  sand  prédominâtes  ;  and  ne  had  some  beau- 
tîful  dells,  of  a  rcd  friable  clay  soil,  imbosomed  and  sheltered 
by  hills,  clothed  with  natural  wood  on  the  north  and  east,  where 
I  conceive  fruit- trees  would  thrive  in  perfection.  Along  the 
high  banks  which  bound  Lochness  on  the  north,  there  are 
many  beautiful  dells,  sheltered  by  natural  wood  on  the  east  and 
north,  and  exposed  to  the  south,  where  the  soil  is  a  red  friable 
clay,  which  at  a  certain  depth  becoraes  calcareous,  or  is  im- 
pregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  soils  of  this  descrip- 
tion prcvail  in  the  trough  of  Clyde,  from  Hamilton  to  Lanark, 
where  the  most  celebrated  orchards  in  Scotland  abound.  Âli- 
stcr  Macdonnel  of  Glengary,  Esn.  the  lineal  représentative  of 
the  once  too  potent  chieftains,  tne  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and 
Earls  of  Ross,  had  planted  a  small  orchard  on  a  low  point  of 
land,  between  Loch  Oich,  and  the  influx  of  the  river  Gary  ; 
where  apples,  pears,  cher  ries,  and  plums  of  varions  sorts,  at- 
taincd  the  highest  perfection.  The  soil  was  rather  too  sandy 
for  fruit-irces,  which  require  a  soil  in  which  clay  prédominâtes. 
But  this  gentleman  had  a  very  extensive  tract  of  level  ground 
behind  his  house,  of  a  reddish  clay  soil,  which,  were  it  trencb» 
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cd  and  properly  laid  out,  niight  bc  Convérted  into  viBrjr  rornin- 
tic  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards.  It  seems  wholly  unneces- 
sary  to  enter  into  any  détail  of  the  numerous  tracts  along  dic 
Caledonian  Canal,  which  are  highly  favourable  for  cardens  and 
orchards.  As  this  Canal  is  now  completed,  it  is  lîkely  to  be- 
come  a  vcry  great  thoroughfare  for  shippingf  which  may  excite 
a  dcmand  for  fruits  of  ail  sorts,  for  green  vegetables,  and  gar- 
den  productions  of  every  description*  It  is  well  known,  that 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  only  the  best  preventiyes,  bat  alao 
the  most  effectuai  cures,  of  scurvy,  and  of  ail  otber  diseascs  to 
'whîch  scamen  are  cxposed.  From  thèse  circunistances  I  am. 
inclincd  to  think,  that  gardens  and  orchards  will  soon  àboundi 
in  ail  convenicnt  situations,  along  this  tract  ;  and  that  the  Gkn 
More  Albanich  may  soon  bccome  a  second  trough  of  Clyde. 
Thcre  appears  to  be  no  danger  that  the  supply  can  ever  over-. 
top  the  demand  ;  because  should  a  surplus  occur,  it  can  be 
cheaply  and  rapidly  conveyed  to  distant  places,  by  water  car* 
riage. 

The  next  point  to  be  inquired  into,  is  the  clim&te  and  tempé- 
rature necessary  to  bring  thèse  productions  to  maturity.  Hère 
I  may  observe,  that  people  in  the  southem  parts  of  the  country, 
are  very  apt  to  form  erroncous  ideas  conceming  the  gênerai 
température  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Duriiig  the  sum- 
mer  months  I  seldom  found  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit 
below  60^  in  the  Highland  glens,  when  shaded  from  the  sun. 
I  hâve  often  seen  it  from  80''  to  85^  In  a  few  cases,  when  the 
heat  was  radiated  from  rock  to  rock,  I  hâve  seen  the  thermo- 
meter, while  shaded  from  the  sun,  exceed  90^  On  comparing 
my  observations  on  tliis  point  with  those  of  the  late  Dr  WaJ- 
ker,  I  found  a  remarkable  coincidcnce.  But  that  vénérable 
and  learned  gentleman  assured  me,  that  on  one  occasion^  when 
he  was  traversing  the  Highlands,  his  thermometer,  in  the 
shade,  somewhat  exceeded  100°;  which  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  the  cave  of  a  rock,  and  there  to  remain  until  the  son  had 
declined  far  towards  the  west.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt 
but  tliis  is  température  sufTicient,  to  bring  ail  sorts  of  fruits  and 
gardcn  productions,  to  full  perfection.  They  bave  only  to 
choose  a  proper  soil,  with  a  southem  exposure,  and  natural 
shelter  on  the  north  and  east;  and,  with  thèse  preliminaries»  I 
think  it  is  hardly  possible  they  can  fail  of  succcss.  In  the  win- 
ter  season,  again,  Lochness,  and  the  chr^n  of  lakes  through 
which  the  Caledonian  Canal  passes,  ncver  freeze;  nor  does 
snow  remain  long  unmelted  near  their  shorcs.  I  remember 
once  passing  through  Glen  Urquhart,  towards  Fort  Augustus, 
about  the  end  of  Dccember,  when  the  country  was  covered 
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with  deep  snow.  On  descending  to  the  sîde  of  Lochne&Sy  near 
Glen  Morrison,  the  full  meon  was  shinine  in  ail  her  glory.  I 
f^It  a  sudden  glow  of  génial  warmth,  as  U  I  had  passed  into  a 
tropical  climate.  I  was  much  surprised  at  seeing  great  swarmg 
of  insects  sporting  in  the  moon's  rays.  But  I  was  still  more 
surprised  at  seeing  great  numbers  of  bats  flying  about  in  quest 
of  their  prev.  As  thèse  animais,  during  winter,  retire  into 
holes  beyond  the  reach  of  frost,  and  become  torpid,  I  doubt  ii^ 
at  this  time,  any  of  them  could  be  found  in  a  living  and  activa 
State,  in  any  part  of  Britain,  except  upon  the  shores  of  Loch« 
ness.  I  conceive  that  the  warmth,  which  is  alwavs  emitted 
from  thèse  lakes,  and  which  is  most  sensible  dunng  winter* 
may  prevent  the  flowers  of  fruit*trees  from  being  destroyed  by 
nipping  frosts  hi  spring;  a  disaster  to  which  fruit-trees  ara 
very  much  exposed,  in  ail  parts  of  Scotîand,  if  not  of  Bri- 
tain.  The  Vale  of  Urquhart  surpasses  ail  places  I  ever  saw  ia 
fascinating  romantic  beauty,  and  Glenco  in  terrifie  grandeur. 
While  thcre  is  so  much  whipping  and  spurring  among  ouv 
Tourists  in  quest  of  Highland  scenery,  I  am  surprised  they 
never  turn  their  perspicuous  eyes  towards  thèse  places. 

James  Hbàpriciu 

Dunnicîienj  Forfar^^ 
22d  Ociober^  iS2S.  j 


rOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE* 

[The  followîng  paper  bas  already  appeared  in  an  Irish  Jour- 
nal ;  but  as  it  contains  some  useful  remarks  which  mightnot 
otherwise  come  under  the  eye  of  our  readera,  it  bas  been 
thought  right  to  give  it  a  place  bere;  and  this  we  do  the 
more  wilHnglyi  as  we  bave  reason  to  believe  that  the  writer 
is  a  person  of  considérable  expérience  in  agriculture,  to  idiom 
we  hâve  been  already  indebted  for  some  interesting  articles,] 

Observations  an  the  Diseases  qfCom  Crops. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNG  that  the  diseases  of  wheat  bave  been 
treated  on  by  intelligent  men  in  a  sciendfic  and  ihgenious  man- 
ner;  yet  the  practîcal  farmer  can  easîly  discover,  that  many  of 
the  théories  which  are  advanced  in  those  productions  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  investigation,  and  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Too  much  praise,  however,  cannot  be  given  to  philosophera 
and  philanthropists  who  bave  devoted  Uieir  time  to  the  ad^ 
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vancement  of  agricultural  knowledge  by  scicntific  researches; 
and,  if  they  hâve  occasionally  fallen  into  error,  it  must,  at  least, 
be  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  that  to  their  exertions  we  are 
indebted  for  many  valuable  discoveries. 

It  must  be  ever  the  case  that,  as  practical  knowledge  advances, 
science  will  become  more  fully  elucidated;  and  although  the 
latter  may  tend  to  promote  improvement,  yet  expérience  must 
be  the  criterion  to  judge  of  its  value.  The  chemist  who  finds 
out  any  good  property  in  a  substance,  whîch  may  make  it  valu- 
able as  a  manure,  must  aiso  hâve  a  practical  knowledge  ho«r 
such  substance  should  be  applied  to  the  land  in  order  to  make 
it  bénéficiai  ;  and  he  who  has  discovered  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
lady,  does  little  good  to  the  object  he  wishes  to  advance,  if  he 
cannot  provide  a  remcdy  also. 

I  hâve  made  thèse  prefatory  observations,  with  no  view  what- 
ever  to  undervalue  the  abilities  or  merit  of  those  eminent  men 
who  havc  written  on  this  subject.  The  théories  which  hâve 
been  advanccd  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  writers,  on  thèse 
diseases,  do  not  appear  altogcther  satisfactory  nor  rational, 
neither  hâve  they  proposed  any  remédies  for  their  prévention  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  further  inquiries  and  obser- 
vations befbre  such  opinions  should  be  taken  as  orthodox* 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  entitled  his  pamphlet  on  this  subject, 
'  Observations  on  the  Blight  in  Corn,  '  and  bas  treated  on  the 
three  diseases,  hlight^  mildew  and  rtist^  as  being  ail  produced  by 
the  same  cause — namçly,  *  the  growth  of  a  minute  parasitic 

*  fungus  or  mushroom  in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  glumes.of  the 

*  living  plant,  or  thèse  discases  being  communicated  by  the  bar- 

*  berry  ti*ee  ;  '  and  he  seems  to  hâve  given  implicit  faith  to  the 
opinions  of  Felice  Fontana,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  in  1767* 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  however,  must  be  considered  more  as  a  few 
cursory  remarks  thrown  hastilv  together,  than  the  production 
of  a  great  naturalist  ;  and  therefore,  we  must  suppose,  eitber  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  as  being  worthy  of  particutar  attentioD, 
or,  that  h e  conceived  the  théories  started  by  his  predecessors 
as  satisfactory.  It  is  however  well  known,  that  Sir  Joseph  was 
not  a  practical  farmer  of  celebrity  ;  and  therefore,  his  agricultural 
knowledge  was  not  acquired  from  expérience. 

The  diseases  which  white  crops  are  principally  subject  to 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  viz: — 1.  Mildew;  2.  Rust; 
S.  Blight  ;  4.  Smut.  I  shall  make  such  observations  on  those 
severaily  as  may  tend  to  illustratc  their  nature  and  cause,  and 
shall  also  propose  somc  remédies  to  prevent  and  counteract  their 
efFect. 

1*  Mildew.     Tliis  is  a  disea&e  very  différent  either  from 
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blight,  rust,  or  smut,  and  is  generally  the  dFect  from  crops  be- 
ing  sown  too  thick,  or  of  a  dripping  summer,  by  which  the 
straw  îs  kept  in  a  constant  moist  state,  and  in  which  state  ils 
mouths  or  pores  cannot  perform  their  regular  functions,  and 
consequcntly  becomes  diseased.  It  is  also  causcd  from  the  crop 
becoming  too  luxuriant  early  in  the  spring,  or  from  the  want 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air  passing  through  it  regularly.  I  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  assert  that  thèse  are  the  only  causes  of 
the  mildew  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  they  are  the  princir 
pal  ones,  and  that,  if  remédies  were  properly  applied  to  prevent 
them,  little  mildew,  or  even  smut,  would  be  experienced. 

If,  as  is  supposed  by  some  persons,  the  fungi  are  the  sole 
cause  of  the  mildew,  why  should  not  corn  crops  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  quality  be  equally  liable  to  be  injured  by  it? — For,  as 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  observes,  '  the  seeds  of  «fungi  are  not  much 
heavier  than  air.  '  Their  seeds,  therefore,  would  be  as  likely 
to  rest  on  thin  as  they  would  on  thick  crops  ;  but  wc  find  this 
to  be  by  no  means  the  case,  and  further»  that  fîelds  of  corn  are 
often  but  partial ly  injured  by  mildew  ;  and  it  will  even  some- 
times  happen,  that,  in  adjoining  fields,  the  crop  of  one  is  diseased^ 
while  the  other  is  quite  free  from  the  infection.  Surely  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  atmosphère,  when  impregnated  with  the 
seed  of  the  fungi,  will  pass  over  one  field  without  contaminating 
it,  and  visit  witn  destruction  that  which  is  adjoining. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  barberry  plant  causes  this 
disease,  and  even  that,  in  whole  districts,  in  which  that  plant 
has  been  prévalent,  the  wheat  has  been  uniformly  mildewed. 
A  writer  on  this  subject,  quoted  by  Sir  Joseph,  gives  thefollow- 
ing  account  of  an  experiment  which  he  states  to  hâve  made  in 
order  to  illustrate  this  matter.     ^  I  sowed  (says  he)  m  the  au- 

<  tumn  of  i  804,  a  row  of  wheat  round  a  plant  of  this  kind,  which 
^  grew  in  my  garden,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  shallow  loam  or  lime- 

<  stone  gravel,  and  I  also  sowed  several  small  portions  of  seed  of 

<  the  same  kind  in  a  meadow,  the  soil  of  which  was  very  similar 

<  to  that  of  my  garden,  though  situated  at  a  considérable  distance 

*  from  it.     Ail  the  plants  continued  perfectly  healthy  till  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  July,  when  those  near  the  barberry  bush  showed  evi- 

*  dent  symptoms  of  disease.  '  * 

Now,  this  experiment  by  no  means  proves  that  the  barberry 
bush  was  the  cause  of  the  wheat  plants  becoming  mildewed  ; 
for  corn  of  any  kind,  sown  in  so  confined  a  place  as  a  garden, 
or  round  any  bush,  would  be  almost  certain  of  bêing  mildewed  ; 
ail,  therefore,  which  can  be  adduced  from  this  experiment  is — 

•  Letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Bart.  from  Mr  J,  A.  Knight. 
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that  wheat  will  become  diseased  if  sown  in  a  confined  place,  as 
I  hâve  already  asserted,  or  under  any  circumatances,  in  whidi  it 
will  not  receive  a  free  current  of  air. 

I  could  enuraerate  many  cases,  by  which  it  wonid  appear, 
that  neither  the  barberry  tree  nor  the  parasitic  fun^  had  caïued 
mildew,  rust,  or  bh'ght  ;  but  there  was  one,  in  particular^  which 
was  stated  to  me  by  a  good  practical  fariner,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Â  field  which  he  had  sown  with  wheat  in  difiSnwt 
years,  uniformly  became  mildewed.  Â  neighbour,  to  wbom  he 
communicated  tbis  circumstance,  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  cause,  from  perceiving  several  barberry-treea  contigaoni 
to  the  field,  and  recommended  them  to  be  immediately  remoT- 
éd.  This  was  donc  accordingly  ;  but  on  sowing  the  field  with 
wheat  some  years  after,  the  disease  was  still  prévalent. 

But  let  the  cause  proceed  from  whut  it  may,  it  is  expédient 
that  it  be,  if  possible,  prevented  ;  and  if  it  originates  in  thèse 
parasitic  plants,  or  from  piiff-balls^  there  can  be  no  great  di£Bi- 
culty  in  removing  thosc  causes  before  the  injury  is  sustûned. 
The  misletoe  and  barberry-tree  could  be  easily  destroyed  ;  and 
the  pufF-balls,  by  which  this  disease  is  said  to  be  communicat- 
ed, might  be  collected  before  they  ripen  the  seed. 

There  are  several  roatters  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  in  or- 
der  to  guard  against  the  discases  of  corn  crops  ;  and  although 
unfavourable  seasons  may  defcat  the  précautions  even  of  the 
most  prudent  cultivator,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  crops  which 
arc  bcst  managed  hâve  the  greatcst  chance  of  succeeding.  Thèse 
mattcrs  which  are  necessary  to  observe  are  as  follows;  viz.  Ist^ 
Quality  and  prcparation  of  the  seed.  2d,  The  quantity  of  seed 
necessary  to  sow.  Sd,  Time  and  mode  of  sowing.  4tb,  Treatp 
ment  of  the  crop  during  its  végétation.  Ail  of  which  being 
followed  up  with  judgment  and  diligence,  will  tend  to  insure 
healthy  crops,  and  consequently  make  them  less  liable  to  be  in* 
jured  by  inclement  seasons. 

It  would  be  folly  to  assert,  that  such  efforts  will  be  always 
followed  with  succcss;  for,  by  the  dispensations  of  the  Ruler  of 
ail  things,  our  utmost  efibrts  arc  oftcn  defeated  ;  yet  it  is  onr 
interest  and  our  duty  always  to  persévère. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  by  sowing  seed  of  good  quality  and 
in  due  proportion,  a  healthy  plant  will  be  produced.  By  aow- 
ing  at  a  judicious  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  the  plants  will  neither  be  too  forward  in  wînter,  nor 
too  puny  in  spring  ;  and  in  either  case,  they  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently  hardy  to  stand  any  severe  weather;  and  by  hoeing^ 
weeding,  feeding  down,  or  harrowing,  and  other  good  manage- 
ment that  may  be  necessary  in  the  spring,  the  crop  will  seldom 
fail  of  proving  bénéficiai. 
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I  bave  known  many  instancesi  and  some  within  my  own  prac- 
tice^  of  indiffèrent  fields  of  wheat  which  bave  been  barrowed 
until  not  a  plant  was  to  be  seen,  afterwards  prove  productive 
crops,  and  bave  been  free  from  mildew,  while  other  fields,  in 
a  similar  state»  encumbered,  and  not  treated  in  tbis  manner^ 
hâve  proved  unproductive  and  of  bad  quality*  No  doubt»  in 
fiome  soils,  wbeat  crops  will  be  checked  eitber  by  barrowing  or 
feeding  them,  particmarly  if  tbis  is  not  performed  earli/  in  tbe 
fipring;  but  I  bave  experienced  many  cases  in  wbich  crops 
treated  in  tbis  manner  came  to  maturity  as  early  as  others  that 
had  not  received  tbis  artificial  assistance,  Admitting,  bowever^ 
that  the  crops  so  treated  may  ripen  a  few  days  later,  yet  tbe 
plants  are  so  materially  strengthened  by  eitber  process»  that 
ibey  are  in  a  mucb  better  state  to  witbstand  any  casualties  that 
may  happen,  and  ultimately  wÛl  be  mucb  more  productive. 

Sir  Jobn  Sinclair  bas  given  some  useful  hints  on  tbis  subject 
in  bis  '  Code  of  Âgriciuture  ;  '  but  in  tbe  application  of  the 
théories  which  he  bas  stated»  he  bas  not  sufficiently  discrimi- 
nated  between  the  propensity  of  disease  in  wbeat  crops  on  dif- 
férent soils.  He  recommends  tbick  sowing  generally  as  a  pre- 
ventive  against  mildew,  without  discriminating  in  what  cases  it 
may  be  injudicious;  but  be  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  tbrougb  the  crop^  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  disease. 

Now  tbis  free  circulation  of  air  cannot  be^obtained  on  rick 
«oils,  should  an  overproportion  of  seed  be  sown  on  sucb  soils, 
as  the  plants  will  tiller  more  luxuriantlv  than  they  would  oa 
light  soils  ;  tberefore  an  overabundance  of  seed  in  tbe  former 
case  would  croate  a  superfluity  of  stock  on  the  land.  There  is 
»o  doubt,  however,  but  crops  wbich  are  not  sufficiently  tbick, 
are  also  liable  to  mucb  injury  from  being  too  mucb  exposed, 
and  from  the  straw  growing  too  luxuriantly  ;  and  on  light  land 
«specially,  many  crops  bave  been  lost  from  the  huid  not  being 
«ufficiendy  seeded* 

It  is  évident,  that  it  is  not  by  raising  s  great  number  of  plants 
on  a  certain  surface,  that  an  abundant  crop  is  produced,  but  by 
raising  such  a  number  of  healthy  ones  as  such  surface  is  capa- 
ble of  producing. 

Mr  William  Falla,  of  Gatesbead,  bas  made  some  observa- 
tions on  spade  culture,  by  which  it  appears  that  one-third  more 
grain  could  be  produced  in  tbis  manner  than  by  the  plough; 
and  tbe  small  quantity  of  seed  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  sow, 
«nd  the  results  of  bis  experiments,  show  that  tbick  sowing  is 
<uiljr  to  be  practîsed  whcn  the  hmd  is  not  m  a  state  to  make  the 
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plants  tiller.  Mr  FaUa  only  sowed  two  bnshels  to  the  acrey 
and  his  crops  hâve  proved  from  56  to  76  bushels  acreably;  no 
doubt  the  high  state  oF  fertility  into  which  the  land  was  brongfat 
by  the  spade  culture,  must  hâve  materially  tended  to  promote 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  crop;  but  notwithstandinff  the  imall  qnan« 
tity  of  seed  sown,  it  does  hot  appcar  from  Mr  Falla's  statement» 
that  the  crops  sb  treated  suffered  either  from  mildew  or  rnst. 

It  must  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  soi],  climate  and  situation,'  must  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  regulate  the  time  of  sowing  and  quantity  of  seed^  espe- 
cially  in  wheat  crops,  and  that  laying  down  any  gênerai  mie 
for  tbick  or  thin  sowing,  is  only  leading  the  practîcal  fiEurmer 
into  error  and  perplexity. 

2.  Rust. — This  disease  is  more  frequently  caused  by  an  nn- 
favourable  scason  at  the  time  of  the  ear  sbooting  ont,  than  k 
is  from  the  straw  being  mîldewed,  which  is  so  generally  sup- 
posed.  Rust,  in  fact,  is  seldom  caused  by  the  plant  being  pre- 
viously  diseascd,  but  it  is  the  efiêct  of  an  injury  which  tue  ear 
receives,  and  which  no  précaution  can  remedy*  Blight  must 
also  be  considered  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  resuit  is  gene- 
rally more  unfavourable  ;  for  rust  may  remain  on  the  ear  of  the 
corn  without  its  sustaining  any  matériel  injury  ;  but,  once  blight* 
ed,  it  is  thoroughly  destroycd.  However,  on  the  same  prind- 
pie  aiready  advanced,  healthy  crops  are  less  liable  to  receive 
injury  in  any  way,  than  those  which  hâve  been  injudiciously 
roanaged  ;  thercforc,  such  précaution  with  respect  to  those  dis- 
eases, is  ail  that  can  advantageously  be  suggested. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  observes,  that  *  blignted  straw  retaining 

*  on  it  the  fungi  that  hâve  robbed  the  corn  of  its  flour,  has  in 

*  it  more  nutritious  matter  than  clean  straw,  which  has  yieldeda 
^  crop  of  plump  grain.  '  This  must  appear  to  every  experieno- 
ed  farmer  a  most  inconsistent  theory  ;  for,  independ^it  of  this 
doctrine  being  ill  founded,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
straw  can  either  be  whoiesome  or  be  relisheid  by  catUe.  It 
might  as  well  be  asscrted,  that  the  bark  and  branches  of  a  tree 
that  has  bccome  diseased,  would,  if  not  capable  of  producing 
good  fruit,  retaîn  the  qualities  and  juices  of  the  fruit  which  it 
was  natural  for  it  to  bear,  in  its  bark  and  branches.  This  wri- 
ter  also  rccommends  the  sowing  of  seed  produced  from  mil- 
dewed  straw,  or  evcn  blighted  corn,  on  a  principle  of  economy  s 
for  he  observes,  that  a  '  bushel  of  such  blighted  corn  will  con- 

*  tain  one-third  at  least  more  grains  in  number  than  a  bushel  of 

*  plump  grain  ;  '  and  he  makes  no  observation  whatever  on  the 
nccessity  of  preparing  and  stecping  it. 

Now,  if  this  doctrine  be  correct,  ail  the  knowledge  that 
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pracUcal  farmers  hâve  acquired  on  the  subject,  for  thèse  last 
fifty  years,  is  of  little  use,  and  they  had  better  return  to  their 
clef  methods  of  sowing  any  description  of  seed  tbat  can  be  pro- 
cured  on  cheap  ternis.  Such  a  doctrine,  however,  coming  from 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  must  hâve  had  much  wcight 
with  many  ;  but  I  am  induced  to  think  that  our  more  enlignt- 
cned  farmers  hâve  expunged  it,  ère  now,  as  beîng  errone- 
ous. 

If  the  contagion  from  mildew  and  nist  is  so  easily  communi- 
catcd,  which  that  writer  appears  to  be  satisfied  of,  why  has  hc 
not  recommended  some  remedy  to  prevent  such  injury  from 
sowing  tainted  seed  ?  Hc  asks  the  following  question  in  the  14th 
p«ige  of  his  pamphlet,  *  May  it  not  happen  that  the  fungus 

*  is  brought  into  the  fields  in  a  few  stalks  of  infected  straw  inter- 

*  spersed  among  the  mass  of  dung  laid  on  the  ground  at  the  time 

*  of  sowing  ?  '  If,  then,  he  présumes  that  the  contagion  can  be 
communicated  by  discased  straw,  surely  he  cannot  out  suppose 
it  is  equaliy  dangerous  to  deposite  diseased  corn  ?  Hence  it 
appears  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  straw  of  a  mildewed 
crop  was  contagions,  but  not  the  corn  produced  from  it.  I  really 
cannot  conceive  how  thèse  contradictions  can  be  reconciled. 

The  sleeping  of  seed  corn  is  recommended  for  two  purposes. 
Ist,  to  destroy  the  disease  which  it  may  haveimbibed;  and,  2d, 
to  produce  a  strong  liquid  suflBcient  to  float  such  light  and  bad* 
corn  as  would  not  produce  good  plants.  Young,  Marshall, 
and  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  agriculturists, 
bave  consîdered  this  remedy  as  a  security  again&t  a  diseased 
crop,  and  especially  against  smut.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  hâve  treated  tliis  practice  with  ridicule  ;  for,  say  they,  '  how 

*  can  the  steeping  of  the  seed  sown,  admitting  that  it  destroys 

*  présent  infectioni  secure  the  crop  from  disease  in  its  progress 
^  to  maturity  ?  * 

This  is  a  question  of  too  scientific  a  nature  to  be  fully  an- 
swered  ;  but  then  expérience  shows  it  can  be  the  case,  and  reason 
points  out  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  practice  is  founded  on 
rational  principles.  Plants  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  will  not  be  so  liable  to  casualtics,  as  those  which 
are  puny,  or  produced  from  diseased  corn;  consequently  the 
crop,  which  lias  had  the  greatest  advantages  from  good  manage- 
ment and  cultivation,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  resist  those  ca- 
sualties.  There  is  little  doubt  but  smut  will  be  prevented  by 
judicious  steeping,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  remedv 
against  mildew,  blight,  or  rust;  however,  as  a  better  plant  will 
be  produced  by  steeping  the  seed,  this  process  should  bealwuys 
practised.     In  making  stccp  for  tliis  purposc,  sait  should  be  the 
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Erincipal  itigredient;  for  it  is  not  only  a  stimalant  to  vegetatknii 
ut  an  enemy  to  most  insects  and  worms.  The  aeed  corn  bdng 
saturated  with  it,  the  roots  and  fibres  which  are  thrown  out  re- 
tain for  some  timc  its  properties  ;  and  although  each  seied  will 
imbibe  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  liquid,  yet  acting  on  h 
Immediately^  at  the  time  of  its  infant  végétation^  its  erocti  are 
powerful.  The  lime,  also,  which  is  used  to  dry  the  seed  after 
steepingi  must  tend  to  its  fertility  on  the  same  princip]e.  No 
douDt  there  are  some  lands  not  so  liable  to  produce  diseaied 
corn  as  others,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  there  are  lands  which 
uever  produce  smutted  crops;  but  this  is  not  a  judicions  leasoa 
for  not  gnardîng  against  such  an  eventt  especialfy  as  the  expense 
of  doing  so  is  so  very  trifling*  Indeed  I  hâve  known  so  many 
instances  of  smutty  crops  of  wheat»  in  conséquence  of  not 
steeping  the  seed»  and  of  clean  crops  being  produosd  from  dit» 
eased  seed^  which  had  been  well  steeped,  tnat  I  am  satisfied 
this  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  opérations  in  the  coone  of 
husbandrv. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  states  some  very  valuablc  improvementi 
tuade  by  Mr  Hipkys,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  as  a  préventive  against  smut.  This  is  prepared  in  sach 
a  manner  that  the  seed  need  not  be  afterwards  limed,  which  he 
further  observes  is  a  great  advantage,  as  limed  seed  will  not 
pass  so  freely  through  Uie  sowing  machine.  On  somesoils,  seed 
wheat  sufièrs  much  injury  from  £e  wire-worm  and  other  insectSi 
and  even  a  saline  préparation  has  not  been  always  found  to  be 
a  préventive  ;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  siuphate  of  cop- 
per  would  be  found  effectuai» 

1  hâve  used  for  20  years  a  solution  made  of  strong  bay  sait, 
Bufficient  to  bear  an  egg,  with  a  proportion  of  soapers'  lees,  and 
iny  crops  hâve  been  uniformly  free  from  smut. — Blue  vitriol 
may  also  be  used  in  the  following  manner  ;  viz.<— Into  eight 
quarts  of  boiling  water  put  one  pound  of  blue  vitriol,  and,  while 
it  is  quite  hot,  mix  three  bushels  of  wheat  with  five  quarts  of 
the  liquid,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  add  the  other  three 
quarts.  Let  the  three  bushels  of  wheat  remain  three  hours  long- 
er, and  six  hours  in  ail  in  the  liquid.  Stir  the  whole  three  or 
four  timcs,  and  take  off  the  light  grains.  If  sown  broadcast,  the 
seed  may  be  dried  by  slackcd  lime;  but  if  it  is  tobe  drilled  by  a  ma- 
chine^ it  must  be  dried  by  spreading  it  on  afloor  for  some  hours. 
With  respect  to  barley  and  oats,  their  treatment  in  the  sow- 
ing  and  managing  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  wheat;  they  are 
tiot,  howevcr,  so  liable  to  suffer  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ËeBr 
son  as  wheat.  This  is  attributable  to  the  following  cause  :— * 
Wheat  being  of  necessity  generally  sown  in  the  autumn,  has  to 
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}istand  the  severity  of  the  winter  season.    On  ligfat  lànds,  tbd 

I  îs  washed  from  its  roots;  and  on  strong  lands,  it  is  so  com- 
»sed  about  them  after  the  beaTy  raîns  followed  by  drought, 
it  the  fibres  of  the  plants  cannot  perform  their  functions  wheil 
y  commence  revegetating  in  the  spiing.  Hence  the  necessity 
loosening  the  surlace  at  that  season,  so  as  to  make  it  capable 
absorbing  moisture»  which  is  afterwards  partly  taken  up  by 
i  growing  plants.  On  the  contrary,  the  crops  sown  in  the 
îng  hâve  the  advantage  of  the  land  in  the  nighest  state  of 
Lility,  in  which  state  it  is  likely  to  remain  until  tbe  crop  corne 
maturity.  Although  the  seed  of  spring  crops  is  not  usnally 
eped,  yet  this  practice  should  always  be  followed  if  it  is  in 
f  wise  diseased.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  small  and  bad 
lins  be  well  separated  from  the  good  corn  by  a  machine,  for 

II  grains  would  prodnce  puny  or  diseased  plants,  and  occupjr 
i  surface  of  the  land  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  strong  and 
dthy  plants, 

[t  has  been  asserted  by  some  *  that  it  matters  little  of  what 
ze  or  quality  a  grain  of  corn  is,  provided  that  it  will  prodnce  a 
ant,  for  that  any  kind  of  plant,  in  good  soils,  will  prove  produc* 
ve.'  To  argue  in  this  manner,  is  to  assert  that  végétation  need 
;  be  assisted  by  artificial  means;  and  that  every  process  may  bê 
;  to  Nature  with  equal  advantage  or  benefit.  Such  a  theoiy, 
vever,  must  be  of  the  greatest  injnry  to  gênerai  improvemenf^ 
1  particularly  to  that  of  agriculture.  No  doubt  but  such  soih 
1  force  puny  plants  of  any  description  into  health  and  pro- 
;tiveness,  and  such  soils  may  be  sown  under  many  disadvan- 
es,  and  afterwards  produce  good  crops  ;  but  we  should  never 
ge,  from  partial  or  local  observation,  of  the  progress  of  ve- 
ation  ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  decided,  that  land  which  may 
re  proved  productive  under  a  bad  svstem  could  not  be  made 
>e  more  so  under  a  good  one. — In  ract  this  is  the  great  error 
ich  the  generality  offarmers  fall  into;  thejr  are  satisfied  with 
ir  own  mode  of  cultivation,  without  ever  dircctin«r  their  judgw 
nt  or  observation  to  that  of  their  intelligent  neignbonrs. 

AORICOLA. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Abundant  and  Déficient  Crops  ofCpm. 


SiNCE  Brîtain  has  lately  enjoyed  a  succession  of  génial 
K)n8,  during  which  the  labours  of  the  huâbandman  hâve  been 
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crowned  with  bountiful  returns,  an  opinion  has  gone  abroadi 
that  déficient  crops  of  grain  are  more  advantageous  to  her  agri- 
cultural  interests  than  abundant  ones.  *  This  is  ao  contranr  to 
the  expérience  of  the  past,  and  so  much  at  yariance  with  right 
feeling,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  sensible  people  conkl,  for  a  mcH 
ment,  entertain,  such  a  belief  ;  and  had  it  been  confined  only 
to  a  few  practical  men  who  farm  in  favourable  sitnationi,  little 
surprise  would  hâve  been  excited.  But  when  such  an  eminent 
individual  as  the  late  Mr  Ricardo  whose  sentiments  npon  sub- 
jects  of  political  economy  hâve  long  and  deservedly  been  re- 
ceived  with  attention,  hasadvocated  the  same  doctrine,  in  a  work^ 
too,  entitled  <  Protection  to  Agriculture,'  the  opinion  may  wear 
the  semblance  of  truth,  and  at  least  merits  discussion. 

If  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  expérience  of  past  ages^  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  of  ail  civilized  and  well-peoplra  coontrie^ 
that  the  supply  and  demand  of  human  food  adapt  themselves  lo 
cach  other  upon  an  average  of  years  ;  and,  whether  the  cowitriei 
export,  or  import  corn,  or  subsist  entirely  upon  and  confiume  ail 
the  produce  of  their  own  soil,  the  rule  is  applicable  to  ail. 

The  eficcts  of  an  abundant  harvest,  however,  and  that  of  a 
déficient  one  upon  the  consumpt  and  price  of  corn,  will  be  dit 
ferent  in  différent  countries,  and  are  influenced  by  a  great  v^ 
riety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  whick 
the  coantry  coniains  with  regard  to  wealth,  refinement,  spécula- 
tive spirit,  the  existing  demand  for  labour,  the  wages  of  labour, 
restrictions  or  trade,  the  access  of  supplies  from  otaer  countries 
and  the  state  of  supply  and  demand  of  food  in  those  countries. 
To  iiiustrate  each  of  thèse  positions,  would  far  exceed  the  a»- 
signed  limits;  and  at  présent,  the  eftectsofan  abundant  and  dé- 
ficient crop  in  Britain  can  only  bc  shortly  noticed. 

Britain  has,  at  différent  times,  undergone  changes  in  the  num- 
bcr  and  condition  of  her  population,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity 
of  food  produced  by  her  soil  ;  and  has  been  so  convulsed  by  tha 
Inte  exlraordinary  war  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  was  engaged,  and  the  state  of  pcace  which  has  foUow- 
ed  the  war,  that  it  may  be  difHcult  to  détermine  whether  the 
British  empire  now  exports  or  imports  corn,  or  subsista  her 
population  by  the  produce  of  her  own  soil.  But  it  is  immaterial 
to  détermine  this  point  at  présent,  as  the  effects  of  an  abundant 
or  déficient  crop  would  be  the  same  under  any  case. 

1.  Supply. — The  quantity  of  corn  which  the  grower  bringsto 
market  in  différent  years,  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  crops  of  thèse  years,  because  his  farm  and 

*  Crops  are  abundant  or  déficient,  according  as  they  exceed  or  &U 
fhort  of  an  avcragc  onc. 
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£unily  oonfliuiipt  of  corn  undergoes  little  irariadon;  indeed  it 
rather  incrcases  durinç  a  calamitotu  setsoD,  because  it  reqaires 
in  thèse  years  an  additional  quantity  of  oom  to  make  np  for  tbe 
inferiority  of  the  quality.  The  fÎEurm  and  family  consumpt  of 
corn  dépends  upon  a  variety  of  cûrcamstances  ;  it  is  différent  in 
différent  districto,  and  even  varies  in  the  same  district.  Upon 
arable  farms  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  the  ploughmen  are 
paîd  in  kind,  the  farm  horses  liberally  fed  with  oats»  and  the 
reapers  partake  of  porridge  twice  a  day,  the  farm  and  family 
consumpt  of  corn  (exclusive  of  what  is  necessary  for  manufkctih- 
ring  béer  and  wheaten  bread)  may  be  stated  at  16  bushels  per 
acre  in  crop.  So,  if  an  abundant  crop  yields  52  bushels,  and 
a  déficient  one  26  bushels,  a  farmer's  disposable  produce  in  thèse 
years  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  52  to  26  but  as  82  to  10,  and  if  the 
quality  of  the  grain  is  taken  into  considération,  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  disposable  produce  will  be  nearly  as  5  to  1. 

There  is  a  limited  extent  of  soil  situated  in  the  more  favour- 
ed  districts  that  suffers  but  little  in  years  of  deficiençy,  and  tbe 
possessors  of  it  are  consequently  b^efited  in  thèse  years.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  extent  of  British  soil  is  either  of  so 
ungenial  a  nature,  or  situated  in  so  great  an  altitude,  as  to  pro- 
duce no  disposable  produce  whatever  in  thèse  years.  And  if 
the  whole  of  Britain  is  taken  into  view,  the  above  ratio  will 
nearly  represent  the  disposable  produce  which  agriculturista 
hâve  from  the  différent  crops. 

In  Britain  there  is  abundance  of  capital  and  ample  convenience 
for  the  storing  of  corn  ;  and  the  spirit  of  spéculation  is  seldom 
wanting.  In  a  year  of  abundance,  corn  is  withdrawn  from  the 
niarket,  and  stored  by  speculators,  who  retain  it  until  a  season 
of  scarcity,  when  they  tnen  retum  it  again  to  market.  So  the 
consumpt  supply  of  corn  in  a  year  of  abundance  is  diminish- 
ed  by  speculators,  ^ho  increase  the  supply  in  a  year  of  défi- 
cien'^. 

2.  ConsumpL'^ln  a  year  of  abundant  crops,  provisions  become 
cheap,  and  people  who  are  not  in  easy  circumstances  are  enabled 
to  purchase,  and  actually  do  consume  more  than  their  average 
allowance  of  corn.  Besides,  ail  who  do  not  live  upon  the  rent 
of  land  paid  in  kind,  or  wages  of  labour  paid  in  the  produce 
of  land,  a  class  which  is  extremely  numerous,  find  that,  in  con- 
séquence of  cheap  provisions  in  years  of  abundance,  they  can 
spare  a  little  money,  which  is  commonly  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chasing  of  some  commodity  they  wished  to  possess,  or  to  the 
exécution  of  some  long  contemplated  design,  delayed  hitherto 
for  want  of  funds.  Hence,  in  séasons  of  abundance,  labour  is 
always  in  demaud  ;  and  consequently»  the  lower  orders  of  society^ 
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who  chiefly  consume  tbe  corn  in  ail  conntries,  hâve  more  mcHMj 
to  purchase  corn,  and  they  are  always  dispned  to  do  n 
Cheap  corn,  in  the  feeding  of  animais,  conipctea  with  lu^ 
tumip,  distillery  and  brewery  ofial,  &c*  and  which  also  increÉM 
the  c(»isampt  of  corn  in  seasons  of  abondance.  Now,  the 
reverse  of  ail  this  takes  place  during  a  déficient  crop  :  thcv^ 
fore  the  consumpt  of  corn  is  greaSy  increated  in  s  yearcf 
abundance,  and  diminished  in  a  year  of  deficiency. 

S.  Price. — The  prîce  of  corn  is  gready  afiècted  by  abundant 
and  déficient  crops;  but  no  standard  by  which  their  effects  eu 
be  accurately  increased,  has  yet  been  rnscovered.  If  the  page 
of  history  is  examined,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  exported  or 
imported  in  différent  years  ascertained,  and  aflerwards  compa^ 
ed  with  its  price  in  thèse  years  (as  Mr  Tooke  has  done  in  hk 
évidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Gommons)»  stiU 
no  sacisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  firom  such  évidence; 
because  the  price  of  corn  is  powerfîiliy  affected  by  the  value  ojf 
tbe  currency — the  existing  spirit  of  spéculation— the  demand 
for  labour,  and  its  rate  of  wages;  and  in  no  two  successive 
years,  much  less  at  periods  of  greater  distance,  are  thèse  infln* 
encial  circumstances  preciscly  alike. 

When  discussing  the  price  of  corn,  it  is  futile  to  reason 
firom  analogy,  because  there  is  no  other  commodity  which,  in 
the  supply,  usefulness,  durability,  ftc.  is  analogons  to.  corn. 

Some  people  contend,  that  the  like  sum  of  money  is  yeariy 
devoted  to  the  purchasîng  of  human  food,  and  that  the  priœ 
of  corn  rises  in  proportion  to  its  scarcity;  and  as  a  defident 
crop  is  easier  transported  to  market  than  an  abundant  one^  it 
must  therefore  be  more  advantageous  to  the  grower.  This 
reasoning  is  beautiful  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  in  nnison  with  ex- 
périence. In  a  year  of  abundant  crops,  money  is  not  only 
drawn  from  the  corn  which  is  sold  to  supply  the  consnnipt  of 
man  and  beast,  but  also  from  what  is  requirea  to  supply  «{wcih 
lation  ;  and  the  money  expended  by  the  consumera  on  the  par* 
ebasing  of  corn  in  a  year  of  déficient  crops,  is  not  ccmfined  a- 
lone  to  the  corn  of  that  year's  growth,  but  it  embraces  tbe 
growth  of  other  years  that  has  been  held  over  by  speculatoi% 
and  sometimes  even  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  price  of  corn  falls  in  yeanof 
abundance,  and  rises  in  years  of  deficiency  ;  and  that  no  satis- 
factory  rule  or  data  exists  for  ascertaining  the  rise  or  fiilL  Bot, 
when  the  quantity  of  disposable  corn  which  the  grower  hasi 
the  market  supply,  the  market  demand,  and  the  gênerai  con- 
sumpt of  difièrent  years,  are  duly  considered,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  répugnant  to  reason  to  say,  that  an  abundant  crop  of  coiB 
is  of  grcotcr  aggregatc  value  than  an  average  onc;  and  that  as 
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lYerage  crop  is  of  greater  value  than  a  déficient  one.  •  This 
X)nclusioii  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  nine  farmers  oat  of 
:eD» — testimony  which  is  of  greater  conséquence  on  this  subject 
lian  the  most  mgenious  reasoning. 

GiBBiE  Grubbee. 
Muirclûd  Mainsj  2Sih  1 
Odober,  1823.  J 


FOR  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

application  qftke  Principle  ofthe  *  Bffect  of  Qtiantity  on  Price  * 
to  the  State  of  Agriculture,  from  1793  to  1812,  as  explana^ 
tory  ofthe  high  Price  of  Corn,  during  that  période 

[From  Thougbts  and  Détails  on  the  Hi'gb  and  Low  Priées  of  the  last  Thirty 

Years.     By  Thomas  Toou,  F.R.&] 

It  is  the  object  of  this  very  able  writer  to  show,  that  the  great 
snhancement  of  priées  during  the  iate  war,  was  not  owing  to 
the  dépréciation  of  the  currency,  except  to  the  extent  oi  the 
Jifference  between  the  paper  and  mint  price  of  gold,  nor  in  a- 
Qy  great  degree  to  the  war  itself,  nor  to  taxation  ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  agricuitural  produce  in  pariicular,  mainly  to  the  sea* 
ïons.  From  1793  to  1812,  thèse  he  thinks  were  unfavourable, 
in  so  great  a  proportion,  as  sufficiently  to  account^  for  the  high 
criées;  while,  since  1812,  they  hâve  been  so  generally  of  an 
opposite  character,  as  to  explain,  without  ascribing  any  effect 
jo  Mr  Peel's  Bill,  the  causes  of  the  cheapness  tliat  has  occ»* 
iioned  so  much  distress  of  Iate  among  agriculturists  of  ail  classa 
3s.  There  has  been  a  superabundance  of  produce,  hc  say^ 
>ince  1812,  with  the  exception  of  only  one  season,  1816;  ana 
;he  e£fect  of  quantity  on  price,  which  he  points  out  in  the  pre« 
:eding  section,  is  considered  sufficient,  when  applied  to  this 
)eriod,  to  remove  ail  doubts  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  depres- 
lion  of  priées,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  applied  to  the  pe* 
'iod  preceding  1812,  it  accounts  for  the  high  priées  previous  to 
hat  year.  Mr  Tooke  makes  this  application  to  both  periods 
n  separate  sections,  but  we  prefer  that  which  relates  to  the 
)rices  between  1793  and  1812,  because  the  state  of  the  crops 
iuring  the  later  years  must  be  more  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
)ur  readers.  And  besides,  if  he  is  right  in  accounting  for  the 
ligh  prices  of  that  period,  which  hâve  been  so  often  the  sub- 
ect  of  discussion,  it  will  follow  al  most  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
hat  he  is  equally  so  in  regard  to  the  cheap  years  since.  It  may 
till|  notwithstanding  ail  the  labour  he  has  employed  upon  it| 
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bedoubted,  whether  he  is  quite  right  in  either  case;  for  it  seeim 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  seasons»  for  so  long  a  period  u 
twenty  years,  should  hâve  been  so  unfavourable  as  to  raise  pricef 
to  about  double  the  rate  which  they  had  borne  during  any  pe- 
riod of  the  same  duration,  for  more  than  a  centary  and  a  half 
preceding  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  nnprecedented  ezer- 
tions  that  were  made  to  increase  the  supply,  both  by  imprôve- 
ments  at  home  and  importations  from  abroad.  It  is  really  difll- 
cuit  to  believe,  that  the  war  and  the  currency  had  not  a  greater 
efFect  on  the  priées  of  this  period  than  Mr  Tooke  wdl  ad- 
mit. 

<*  Applying  the  foregoing  gênerai  observations  on  the  effisct 
of  quantity  on  priée,  and  tne  illustrations  of  it,  to  the  state  of 
the  corn  trade  since  1792,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  main  causes  of  the  prosperity  which,  with  short  interrals 
of  dépression,  attended  agriculture  in  the  first  twenty  yearsy 
and  of  the  distress  which,  with  the  momentary  reqpite  of 
1817-18,  it  has  experienced  for  the  last  ten  years. 

<*  The  first  great  bnrst  of  prosperity  clearly  followed  the  dé- 
ficient harvests  of  1794  and  1795. 

<^  The  average  price  of  wheat  was,  in  the  year 

1793,  -  -  -  -  .         48s.  lld. 

and  in  the  years  1795  and  1796,         -        -      755.    8d« 

*^  The  consumption  of  wheat  at  the  close  of  the  last  centuryi 
was  estimated  at  about  eight  millions  of  quarters,  and  of  otber 
grain  about  twenty-two  millions  of  quarters. 

"  The  deficiency  of  the  crops  of  1794  and  1795  was  esti- 
mated at  about  one-eighth  in  eacli  year  by  Lord  Sheffidd,  In 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  on  the  iSth  December 
1795,  and  that  computation  was  gencrally  supposed  to  be  nesr 
the  mark,  being  foundcd  on  the  best  data  accessible.  The  ac- 
count wîU  thereforc  stand  thus  : 

*^  If  they  had  been  of  ordinary  or  bare  average  proddce^  as 
that  of  1793,  they  would  hâve  yielded,  suppose 

8,000,000  quarters  wheat  at  48s.  lld.  *         -         L.19,566,666 

But  being  déficient  one-eighth,  \  ,- 

7,000,000  yielded,  at  75s.  8d.  J  2:b,M3,333 

tnaking  a  différence  or  profit  of  about  7,000,000/.  to  be  dîvîd- 

*  As  the  seasons  both  of  1792  and  1793  hâve  been  described  u 
somewhat  under  an  average,  this  price  seems  to  be  rather  toc  high 
for  the  basis  of  comparison  ;  and  428.  1  Id.  which  is  the  average  price 
for  1792,  would  probably  aiFord  a  fairer  point  of  contrast,  makîng 
of  course  the  gain  by  the  scarcitles  of  1794  and  1795  so  moch 
greater. 
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ed  in  each  year»  among  the  agricultural  interest  on  wheat  a- 
lone.  Ând  as  ail  other  grain  participated  in  nearly  a  propor* 
tionate  advancey  the  scarcity  being  gênerai,  assuming  the  col- 
lective value  of  ail  other  agricultural  produce  (exclusive  of  cat- 
tle  and  sheep)  to  be  more  than  double  to  that  of  wheat,  and 
observing  the  same  proportion  of  defect  in  quantity,  the  resuit 
would  be  a  gain  of  no  less  than  21,000,000/.  ;  but  from  this  ap- 
parent gain  is  to  be  deducted  the  rise  in  price  on  that  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  reserved  for  the  seed,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  farmer's  families  and  their  working  cattle.  What 
that  déduction  should  be,  I  am  not  compétent  to  say,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  would 
be  an  ample  allowance,  and  it  would  still  leave  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  millions  profit  to  the  producers  (including  the  pro- 
prieiors  of  tithes)  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers.     From  that 

Erofit  there  was  no  drawback  by  any  extra  expensiveness  of  the 
arvests,  as  the  crops  were  quickly  and  well  got  in,  the  weather 
during  harvest  in  each  of  those  years,  and  particularly  in  1 794, 
having  been  favourable.  The  tithe  and  poor-rates  did  indeed 
advance,  but  it  was  yet  only  in  a  small  proportion  to  that  great- 
er  extra  gain.  And  with  respect  to  the  tithe  in  gênerai,  I  would 
hère  observe,  that  if  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  any  great  ad« 
vance  of  price,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  once  raised  in 
conséquence  of  continued  scarcity,  it  follows  the  fall  from  the 
return  of  abundance  equally  slowly  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
does  not  make  a  déduction  to  the  iuU  extent  of  the  légal  claim 
during  the  rise,  it  continues  as  a  pressure  beyond  that  extent 
during  the  fall. 

<<  Âllowing,  however,  a  further  déduction  for  increased  tithe 
and  poor-rate,  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000/!  there  will  remain  a 
net  profit  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  per  annum,  or 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  millions  in  the  two  years,  to 
be  divided  among  the  farmers  and  landlords,  aceording  to  the 
terms  of  the  Icases. 

^'  Now,  a  clear  gain  to  this  extent  might  easily  be  conceived 
to  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  extended  tillage  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly,  the  number  of  bills  of  inclosure  on  the  averse  of 
the  three  years,  endîng  in  1797,  was  nearly  double  of  what  it 
bad  been  in  1792.  *     Surely,  hère  is  quite  a  sufBcient  solution 

*  Number  of  Bills  of  Inclosure. 

1792  —    40         1795    —    77 

1793  —    60         1796    —    72 

1794  —    74         1797    —    85 

(Appendix  to  the  Lords'  Report  on  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments  1819,  page  430). 
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of  tbe  cause  of  increased  rents,  without  seeking  fbr  it  in  war 
demand)  or  in  tbe  Bank  restriction.  But  the  increased  tillag^ 
and  a  large  importation  combined,  notwithstanding  an  indifférent 
harvest  in  171)7)  to  depress  prices  by  the  summer  of  1798. 
And  the  process  of  refunding  part  of  the  gains  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding  years,  by  the  agricultural  interest,  was  attended  witk 
considérable  sufîering  to  that  dass.  Complaints  were  made  in 
th^  newspapers  of  that  time,  of  the  inability  of  farmersi  in 
mr.ny  instances,  to  pay  their  rents — those  rents  of  course  which 
Imd  becn  raised  with  the  rise  of  produce.  This  discoura^ 
ment  was  immediately  felt  in  a  corresponding  réduction  of  Uie 
nunibcr  of  Inclosure  Bills,  which  having,  in  1797»  amounted 
to  eighty-five  in  number,  fell,  in  1798,  to  forty-eight. 

^^  Can  any  coincidence  of  circumstances  indicate  morestrong- 
]y  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  than  the  encouragement  to 
increased  tillage,  in  conséquence  of  a  succession  of  «carce  years, 
and  the  cessation  of  that  encouragement  by  the  return  of  abun* 
dance  ? 

^^  But  the  dépression  in  this  instance  was  not  of  long  dura^ 
tion  ;  for  the  season  of  1799  opened  wîth  ail  its  borrors  to  the 
community,  and  was  the  dawn  of  a  fresh  era  of  prosperily  to 
the  agriculiurists,  for  it  was  followed  in  immédiate  succession 
by  a  season  ncarly  equally  déficient.  The  dcficiency  arising 
from  thèse  scasons  is  stated  in  the  report  of  a  Ck>mmittee  of  the 
Gommons  upon  the  scarcity,  and  the  means  of  remedying  it, 
at  somewhat  under  one  quarter  as  relating  to  wheat;  the  &fi- 
ciency  of  other  grain  appears  not  to  bave  been  quite  so  great 
as  tliat  of  wheat.  Âpplying,  therefore,  the  same  lorm  of  corn- 
parison  of  the  state  oi  the  agricultural  interest  in  180],  in  con- 
séquence of  the  two  preceding  years  of  dearth,  and  e&timating 
the  deficiency  at  one  quarter,  it  wili  stand  thus  : 

^^  If  they  had  been  of  average  produce,  as  that  of  1798,  they 
would  hâve  yielded,  suppose 
8,000,000  quarters  wheat,  at  50s.  Sd.  •  L.20, 100,000 

but,  being  déficient  one  quarter, 
6,000,000  quarters  yielded,  at  lOés.  4d.  \         -  81,300,000 

*  '*  The  price  of  1798  may  be  considered  as  perhaps  somewhat 
too  high  for  a  point  of  coraparison,  because  there  had  not  been  sniB* 
cîent  time  for  tbe  restoration  of  a  surplus,  nor  therefore  for  a  subd- 
dence  to  a  fair  level,  af^er  so  great  and  récent  a  deficiency  as  that  of 
1795. 

t  **  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  1  SCO  and  1801  was  1158.  lld., 
from  which  I  hâve  deducted  10  per  cent,  for  the  différence  between 
paper  and  go!d;  an  allovvancc  more  thau  adéquate  to  the  actual  dé- 
préciation. 
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making  a  gross  profit  of  upwards  of  ll^OOOyOOOZ.  on  wheat 
alonei  and  adding  double  that  sum  as  the  gain  by  the  prôpor- 
tiionate  advance  of  other  produce^  there  wul  hâve  been  the  e- 
normous  sum  of  upwards  of  S8,000»000A  in  each  of  the  two 
yearsy  subject  to  the  same  déductions  as  in  the  preceding  state- 
ment,  and  to  a  fùrther  déduction  for  the  greater  expenseat 
which  the  harvests  of  1799  and  I8OO9  but  particularly  the  for- 
mer, were  got  in,  compared  with  1798.  But,  subîect  to  ail 
possible  déductions,  the  nett  profit  divided  among  the  farmers 
and  landlords  must  hâve  amounted  to  upwards  of  15,000,000/. 
in  each  of  the  two  years,  on  the  average  of  which  the  high 
priées  resulting  from  the  déficient  crops  were  realized. 

<<  Was  it  to  De  wondered  at,  that,  under  thèse  circumstances, 
there  should  be  an  eager  resort  of  fresh  capital  to  the  land  ? 
The  impulse  was  irrésistible,  and  oonsequently  the  number  of 
Inclosure  Bills  increased  rapidly.  The  following  are  the  num« 
bers:— 

1799  *..   63 

1800  ...   80 

1801  ...  122 

'<  But,  from  the  harvest  of  1801,  which  wâs  abundant,  coin« 
ciding  mùi  a  large  importation,  priées  declined  progressively 
till  the  harvest  of  1804.  Of  the  distress  arising  nrom  that.fiJl 
of  priées,  which  was  not  arrested  by  the'renewal  of  the  war  in 
the  spring  of  1 803,  nor  by  an  unprecedentedly  large  govem- 
ment  expenditure,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  by 
referringhim  to  the  discussions  in  Parliament,  which  took  place 
at  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Bill  of  that  year.  As  theeffisct  of 
the  discouragement  arising  from  that  iall,  the  number  of  Inclo» 
sure  Bills  in  1804  suddenly  fell  to  fiity-^wo,  exactly  one-half  of 
what  tbey  had  been  in  the  year  preceding.  What  connexion^ 
therefore,  can  be  thus  far  assumed  betwe^i  war  demand  or  ex« 

Eenditure  and  the  encouragement  to  tillage,  when  in  the  rery 
eight  of  the  war,  and  coincidently  with  an  enormous  increase 
of  expenditure,  prices  fell  so  much  as  to  check  the  spirit  of  im« 
provement  in  so  considérable  a  degree?  In  Joly  1804,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  as  low  as  in  July  1793  ;  and  if  the 
harvest  of  1804  had  been  as  abundant  as  the  harvests  of  1813, 
1815,  and  1820,  bave  since  been,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  Corn  Bill  of  1804  would  hâve  been  lound  to  be  as  ineffec- 
tuai in  preventing  the  further  fall,  and  thus  remedying  the  dis-^ 
tress,  as  the  Corn  Bills  of  1815  and  1822  hâve  been.  The 
crops  of  that  year,  however,  proved  to  be  déficient,  and  the 
impulse  to  a  renewal  of  high  prices  continued  as  usual  for 
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ond  thc  immédiate  occasion,  and  there  waïf  of 

rai  of  agricultural  prospcrity. 

)s  of  tlie  two  succeeding  years  were  of  average 

witli  an  importation  in  1806  and  1807  to  a  very 
int,  prices  were  drooping  for  cattle  and  every  d^ 
rain  ;  and  if  the  season  of  1807  had  proved  to  be 
il  abundance,  and  the  communication  with  the 
e,  and  with  the  United  States,  had  continued  an- 
ixe  would  hâve  been  a  récurrence  of  distress  (o 
ercst,  and  a  new  Corn  Bill,  wbich  is  the  gênerai 
1  fall  of  priées. 

le  close  of  1807  arose  the  obstrucdons,  which  I 
loliccd,  to  our  intercourse  with  other  countries, 
which,  from  thc  description  that  I  hâve  given  of 
î  fresh  in  the  readcr's  mind.  Previously  to  1807, 
cation  with  the  north  of  Europe  ancl  with  the 

of  America  had  been  undisturbed,  and  the  only 
rising  out  of  the  war,  to  an  importation,  consisted 
it  and  insurance,  amounting,  on  wheat,  to  about 

quarter  above  what  they  usually  are  in  time  of 

I  1793,  therefore,  down  to  IhOO,  when  the  ports 
opcn,  the  average  pricc  being  mostly  above  tbe 

54s.,  the  importation,  ac  tlie  ordinary  prices  at 
itinent  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  raising  corn 
r  it  indefinitely,  might  hâve  been  cxpected  to  be 
iian  it  was.  * 

porLation  was,  indeed,  on  some  occasions  very 
11,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  no  adéquate  propor- 
[couragement  held  out  by  the  high  prices  in  this 
le  l'act  which  accounts  for  this  diiBculty  is  import- 

II  as  it  cxplains  what  appcars  to  hâve  been  a  siill 
ilty  ainong  those  who,  neglecting  the  considéra- 
ect  of  the  seasons,  hâve  sought  exclusively  in  the 
Lirrcncy,  or  in  war  expenditure,  for  thc  explana- 
;  phcnomcna  of  high  prices. 

î  more  nccessary  to  advert  to  the  circumstance,  that 
;o  180G  thc  sources  of  supply  from  abroad  were  open 
rà  of  importation  not  more  than  3s.  to  53.  pcr  quarter 
licii  are  usually  paid  in  timc  of  peace  from  the  Baltic; 
Vbb  Mail  stattd  in  his  pamphlet  (page  98),  that  our 
^iju'shcd  iVom  thc  period  of  tiie  altoratioîî  of  our  corn 
liiitil  nur  ports  bccame  virtuaily  closod  in  1796;  and 
:  ilu'v  WLTC  virîually  shut  from  that  time  to  1813.  By 
tluiL  i!ie  sources  of  supply  worc  closcd  against  us  by 
?  vIkIo  lime.  It  is  siîîricit'îît,  howcver,  to  refer  to  the 
ur:aiiun \ïo\\\  ITI'j  to  loOG,  to  disprovc  this  assertion.'^ 
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'*  The  fact  to  which  I  allude  is,  the  prevalenoe  and  fréquent 
récurrence  of  unfavourable  seasons  in  several  other  Gountrie% 
durin^  the  greatest  part  of  the  interval  between  1 795  and  1^07. 

<^  The  continent  of  Europe  was  visited  in  1794  and  1795  with 
a  scarcity  at  least  equal  in  severity  to  that  which  prevailed  hère  i 
in  France  the  sufFering  from  this  cause»  aggraTated  as  it  was  by 
the  law  of  the  maximum,  amounted  to  a  ramine  ;  and  the  rava* 
ges  committed  by  the  Hessian  ây  on  wheat  in  America  for 
several  successive  years  immediately  preceding  that  period,  pr^ 
cluded  the  possîbility  of  much  relief  from  that  quarter.  * 

*'  1798,  which  in  this  country  was  a  good  season,  was  unfa- 
vourable, from  excessive  drought,  in  same  parts  of  the  north  of 
Europe. 

<^  1 799  was,  if  possible,  still  more  unpropitious  on  the  Continent 
than  it  was  hère. 

<'  1800  was  indeed  somewhat  less  unfavourable  tbere  than  in 
this  country,  which  accounts  for  our  having  been  able  to  obiain 
80  large  a  supply  of  foreign  corn  in  1800  and'  180 1. 

<*  1802  and  1805,  which  were  years  of  fair  avérage  produce 
in  this  country,  were  unfavourable  in  the  south  of  Europe.  A 
better  proof  of  this  cannot  be  afforded  than  the  circumstance 
that,  notwithstanding  the  ports  of  this  country  were  open  at 
what  might  seem  to  be  high  priées,  the  importation  was  corn* 
paratively  small.  So  great  was  the  scarcity  in  Spain  during 
those  two  years,  that  the  price  of  wheat  rose  in  the  spring  of 
1804<  to  nearly  six  times  what  it  had  been  in  1800. 

<<  The  médium  priée  of  the  load  of  four  fiinegas  of  wheat  at  the 
market  of  Médina  di  Rio  Seco  in  Léon,  which  was  in  May  1800,  at 
115  reals  vellon,  rose  as  follows:— 

May,  1801,        172    reals  vellon. 
1802,        269 
1805,        247i 
1804,        620." 
(Appendix  to  Bullion  Report,  1810,  page  185.) 

<<  Thus  thcre  was  no  accumulation  during  the  whole  period  in 
the  sources  of  foreign  supply. 

"  In  the  years  18o5,  1806,  and  1807,  it  is  probable  that  U>e 
very  extcnsive  scale  of  military  opérations  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope interfeied  with  the  cultivation  of  corn,  or,  at  least,  with 
the  briiîging  down  of  the  usual  quantities  to  the  ports  of  the 

**  *  Lord  Sheffiold  stated  in  hîs  speech,  December  1795,  that  wheat 
at  Philadlphia,  in  August  of  that  year,  was  at  12*.  2d.  sterling  pcr 
bushel.  " 
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Baltic  ;  and  soixic  of  those  ports,  belonging  to  Pnisia,  fell  înto 
the  hands  of  thc  French  at  thc  close  of  1806.  Accordiogly, 
though  our  ports  were  open,  and  the  expense  of  coDvejance 
still  nroderate,  thc  importations  in  1806  and  1807  were  incon- 
sidcrablc. 

'<  It  was,  in  trutb,  scarcity  operating  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  in  thisy  in  advancing  the  pricc  on  the  principle  already 
stated,  in  a  ratio  much  beyona  tlie  dcgree  or  deficiency,  thit 
was  the  talisman  which  worked  such  miracles  of  prosperity  to 
farmers  and  landlords. 

**  After  the  close  of  180T,  however,  there  were  intervais  vben 
the  sources  of  supply  of  foreign  corn  were  really  shut  against 
us  ;  and)  as  those  intervais  coincided  with  a  deficiency, .  greater 
or  less,  of  our  own  crops,  the  effect  on  price  of  any  supposcd 
deficiency  was  calculated  to  be  in  a  mucn  greatgr  ratio  than  it 
othcrwise  would  hâve  been.  In  the  discussions,  therefore»  in 
Parliament,  in  the  snring  of  1808,  on  prohibiting  the  distiUatioa 
from  grain,  one  or  thc  arguments  most  relied  on  was,  that 
though  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  of  1807  was  confined  to  those 
of  spring  corn  and  of  potatoes,  and  might  not,  under  other  cir- 
eumstanccs,  be  calculated  to  create  any  alarm,  the  uncertainty 
of  being  able  to  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad  rendered  il  expé- 
dient to  husband  our  own  resources.  And  so  far  the  appré- 
hension was  justified — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ex- 
pcdicnce  of  tne  interférence  which  was  founded  upon  it;  since^ 
notwithstanding  the  advancc  which  took  place  in  the  price  of  ail 
kinds  of  grain  in  the  spring  of  1808,  and  the  further  rise  which 
occured  when  the  resuit  of  the  harvest  was  known,  the  whole 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour,  in  that  year  did  not  e&- 
ceed  4-19388  quarters;  while  the  exportation,  probably  to  the 
Peninsula,  amounted  to  69,484  quarters.  Freights  and  in- 
surances  had  advanced  extravagantly  in  the  course  of  that  year,- 
and  the  license  system  had  not  yet  been  sufHciently  organized 
to  admit  of  extensive  importations  of  any  kind. 

^^  The  further  advancc  in  price,  however,  as  a  conséquence 
of  the  bad  harvest  of  1809,  tne  license  system  being  by  Uiat 
time  matured,  induced  a  very  large  importation  at  the  close  of 
that  vear;  and  still  greatcr  supplies  came  forward  in  1810. 
Our  being  able  to  get  so  large  a  supply  arose,  apparently,  from 
the  circumstance,  tnat  thc  scasons  of  1808  and  1809,  which 
were  unfavourable  in  tliis  country,  were  not  so  on  the  Conti- 
nent, being  an  exception  to  the  gênerai  observation  of  the  pre- 
valencc  of  seasons  of  a  similar  description  on  the  Continent 
with  tliosc  in  this  country  ;  and  wheat  was  particularly  cheap  in 
France  in  those  two  ycars.    The  great  advance,  thcrcforc,  in 
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llie  prîcehere,  and  thechcapness  abroad  at  that  particular  lime, 
wiH  serve  to  account  for  an  importation  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
m  1809  and  1810»  notwithstanding  the  very  high  freights  and 
premiums  of  insurance  which  were  then  paid,  and  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  hâve  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 

<'  But,  in  18 1 1»  tbe  deficiency  in  tbis  country,  arisîng  from  the 
bad  harvest  of  that  year,  coincided  with  déficient  crops  on  the 
Continent,  and  partîcularly  in  France,  where  the  price  advan- 
ced  nearly  200  per  cent,  above  what  ît  had  bcen  in  1808. 
High,  therefore,  as  the  price  hère  was,  wheat  having  advanced, 
on  the  average,  in  July  1812,  to  140s.  9d.,  itNvas  insufiicient  to 
cover  the  great  expenses  of  importation,  added  to  a  relativcly 
high  price  at  the  shipping  ports  :  some  of  the  ports  in  the  Baf- 
tic  raoreovcr,  were,  during  part  of  that  time,  în  a  state  of 
siège,  and  were,  consequentiy,  wholly  closed  agaînst  us  as 
sources  of  supply.  The  quantity  of  foreîgn  corn,  accordingly, 
îmported  in  1811  and  1812,  was  verv  inconsiderable  ;  the  oa- 
lance  of  the  importation  of  wheat  having  aniounted  to  on]y 
92,478  quarters  in  1811,  and  to  82,984  quarters  in  1812, 

"  The  deficiency  of  our  own  crops  was  not  so  great  in  1811 
and  lSV2j  as  in  1794  and  1795;  or,  again,  in  1799  and  1800p 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  prices  of  1811  and  1812  would 
not  hâve  been  so  high  if  there  had  not  becn  a  virtual  exclusion 
of  foreign  supply,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  eke  out  our 
own  produce  by  cconomy;  and  thîs  could  only  be  eficctcd 
through  the  médium  of  a  relatively  high  range  otprîces.  The 
price  of  wheat  was  raised,  in  conséquence,  on  the  average  of  the 
Jive  ycars  ending  in  1818,  to  no  less  than  1065.  \d.  per  quarter, 
subject  to  déduction  for  the  différence  between  paper  and  gold. 

<*'  It  must  be  obvious,  witfaout  fatiguing  the  reader  by  a  ré- 
pétition of  calculations,  that,  applying  the  same  rule  of  compa- 
rison,  the  eifect  of  a  succession  of  crops  more  or  less  déficient» 
în  raising  prices  so  much  beyond  the  degree  of  defect,  must 
hâve  been  to  afford  a  great  amount  of  gain  to  be  distributed  a- 
mong  the  agricultural  classes.  Independent  of  the  encourage- 
ment arising  from  thèse  profits,  continued  through  so  great  a 
length  of  time,  there  was  now  a  confidence,  whidi  had  not  be- 
forè  existed,  in  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  thero.  The 
average  produce  of  five  seasons  was  supposed  to  represent  what 
would  be  the  utmost  that  any  five  succeeding  seasons  were  like- 
]y  to  yield;  and  as  there  was  not,  till  the  close  of  1812,  any 
appearance  of  a  relaxation  of  the  Continental  System  of  exclu-> 
sion,  a  continued  absence  of  foreign  compétition  was  fully  anti- 
cipated.  Under  thèse  circumstanccs,  rents,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  Icabcs,  were  advanced  in  full  proportion  to  the  bigU 
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range  of  the  priées  of  produce  ;  and,  in  several  instances,  tbey 
were  raised  to  treble  of  what  they  had  been  in  1792.  Every 
purchase  of  land  previous  to  181 1,  whether  made  with  or  witb- 
out  judgment,  turned  out  favourably  according  to  the  then  mar- 
ket  rates;  and  it  was  supposed,  in  conséquence^  that  moo^ 
could  in  no  way  be  so  profitably  employed  as  in  buying  land. 
Spéculations,  therefore^  in  land,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  land-job- 
bing,  became  gênerai,  and  crédit  came  in  aid  of  capital  for  that 
purpose.  A  striking,  but  not,  I  believe,  a  singular  instance  of 
that  description  of  spéculation,  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a 
pétition  lately  presented  to  Parliament,  representing  that  the 
pétition er  had,  in  the  years  1811  and  1812,  laid  out  150,0002., 
partlv  his  own  and  partly  borrowed,  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
which  had  since  fallen  so  much  in  value,  that  he  waa  ruined  by 
the  loss  ;  praying,  therefore,  to  be  relieved,  by  what  it  bas  beei 
the  fashion  to  term  an  équitable  adjustment  of  contracts,  but 
which  means,  in  reality,  an  indemnification  for  bad  spécula- 
tions. 

^^  The  extension  of  tillage,  and  the  application  of  fresh  capi- 
tal to  land  already  in  cultivation,  proceeded  in  fuU  proportion 
to  the  great  gains  derived  from  the  produce  at  such  high  prie  es 
The  number  of  inclosure  bills  was 

In  1808*       -       -       92 

1809  -       -      122 

1810  -       -      107 

1811  .       .       133 

1812  -       -       119 

1813  -       -       111 

1814  •       .       112 

*'  The  cffect  of  a  cultivation  so  extendcd  was  devcloped  by 
the  occurrence  of  three  scasons,  of  which  two,  1813  and  1815, 
were  remarkably  abundant,  and  onc,  1814>,  a  fair  average.  So 
great  was  the  increase  of  produce  thence  resuiting,  that  a  fall  of 
prices  was  inévitable,  even  supposing  the  war  to  hâve  continued. 
A  better  proof  of  this  cannot  be  adduccd,  than  the  fact,  that  a 
great  fall  did  take  place  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first  of 
thèse  seasons  of  abundance,  viz.  1813,  notwithstanding  the  oon- 
tinnance,  and  even  a  great  extension  of  war  expenditure,  and 
notwithstanding  a  great  rlse  in  the  price  of  gold;  and  that  the 


«  *  I  hâve  already  givcn  the  number  of  inclosure  bUIs  down  to 
180i  ;  the  number  was 

In  1805  -  .  71 

180(5  -  -  76 

1807  -  -  91 
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renewal  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1815,  aocompanied  by  a 
ffovemment  expenditure,  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  known,  ibr 
tne  time  it  lasted,  and  by  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  gold^  could 
not  arrest  the  faU,  wbich  continued  till  1816.  The  ioss  arising 
from  the  fall  in  a^ricultural  produce  in  that  period,  compared 
with  the  highestlevel  which  it  had  attained  in  1812  and  1813, 
bas  been  computed,  in  the  supplément  to  Mr  Webb  HaU'a 
pamphlet,  at  72,000)000/.  per  annum,  wbich  proves,  as  far  aa 
that  authority  goes,  that  my  computation  of  the  amount  distri^ 
buted,  as  gain  upon  agricultural  produce  during  the  rise  firom 
scarcity,  is  not  overrated.  " 
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On  the  Culture  of  Luceme.     By  a   Fîemisk  Former  ùf  the 

Neighbottrkood  of  Liste. 

[Translated  from  the  French.] 

LucERNE  is  sown  among  oats,  and  the  oats  are  sown  in  the 
spring,  upon  land  that  had  carried  a  crop  of  bread-corn  the 
preceding  autumn. 

The  oats  must  be  sown  very  thin,  lest  they  sfaould  smother 
the  lucerne,  which  should  bave  room  to  spread  itself  without 
obstruction. 

A  soil  rather  light  is  considered  the  best  for  Inceme.  The 
oats  are  sown  early  in  Âpril,  and,  five  or  six  days  after,  the 
seed  of  the  lucerne  is  sown  broadcast 

Préparation  of  the  Land. — The  land  is  ploughed  immediate- 
ly  afcer  harvest,  which  is  in  August,  and  then  harrowed  seyeral 
times,  so  as  to  clear  the  soil  of  weeds.  It  is  ploughed  again  in 
September,  and  left  in  ridges,  that  it  may  be  Detter  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphère,  and  remains  in  that  state  till  the 
fbllowing  Marcb,  when  it  is  again  harrowed  along  and  across,  to 
draw  out  any  weeds  which  may  bave  grown  dunng  the  winter. 
In  March,  it  gets  a  half-ploughing,  that  is,  to  the  depth  of  only 
four  inches,  with  a  plough  called  the  BrabanL  The  oats  are 
then  sown  by  the  hand,  in  only  about  balf  the  quantity  used 
when  this  crop  is  cultivated  by  itself;  and  the  harrows  fbîlow  in 
a  direction  across  the  field.  Five  or  six  days  after,  the  lucerne 
is  sown,  and  the  land  again  harrowed,  the  harrow  being  drawD 
backwards,  so  as  to  cover  die  seed  withcmt  allowing  the  tines  to 
go  too  dcep. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  appljr  more  than  half  the  full 
<]uantity  of  manure;  for,  if  the  land  be  too  rich,  the  oats  be« 
.coming  too  luxuriant,  will  be  laid,  and  will  smother  the  lucerne* 
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The  luceme  is  preserved  for  five,  six,  or  seven  years  after, 
and  givcs  ycarly  tnree  cutûngs;  the  first  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  the  following year  ;  the  second  at  the  end  of  Jane; 
and  the  third  towards  the  end  of  September.  Ic  is  mown 
when  it  rises  to  the  height  of  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a 
half.  To  maintaîn  the  luceme  during  thèse  six  or  seven  yearsi 
it  is  necessary  to  manure  the  land  in  the  following  manner 
every  year  in  February  ;  the  first  manuring  being  given  eleren 
months  after  it  has  been  sown  ;  and  the  manure  applied  is  pest 
or  turf  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  hectolitres  *  to  the 
hectare,  f  which  is  to  be  renewed  yearly,  at  the  same  season.   . 

We  hâve  said,  that  the  land  must  be  manured  before  being 
sown  witli  the  oats.  The  kind  preferrcd  is  that  which  is  oslled 
the  Flemish,  which  is  a  mixture  of  urine  and  night  soi],  that 
has  been  kept  in  a  pit  for  some  months.  It  is  sometimes  mized 
with  oil  cakes  or  râpe  cakes. 

Some  cultivators  give  only  one  ploughing  in  the  antamOi 
after  the  preceding  crop;  but  they  are  ail  at  great  pains  to 
clear  the  soil  completely  of  wceds  and  roots,  and  thèse  are 
never  to  be  seen  upon  land,  which  receives  in  that  way,  a  kind 
of  half  fallow. 

The  seed  of  the  luceme  should  not  hâve  a  strong  smell  :  it 
must  be  well  dried,  and  kept  in  that  state.  If  it  gets  a  litde 
moist,  it  rots,  and  will  not  grow. 

To  sow  a  hectare  with  luceme,  requires  11  to  12  kilogranh 
mes.  The  hectare  is  about  2^  acres,  the  acre  being  4046 
square  mètres,  and  the  hectare  10,000.  A  kilogramme  weigfai 
about  2i  libs.  X 

We  hâve  said,  that  a  light  soil  should  be  chosen  :  those  of 
this  country  are  in  gênerai  deep  and  strong.  What  are  called 
light,  lie  on  a  bcd  of  sbell-sand  littlc  Consolidated,  and  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep. 

The  lands  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  are  fit  for  yielding  the  same  crops  as 
the  soils  of  Flanders,  and  in  grcat  abundance,  if  they  are  pn>- 
perly  chosen  and  well  manured.  $ 

*  Hectolitre,  S.523  cubic  feet.  f  Hectare,  2|f^  acres. 

X  Kilogramme,  2.243  lib. 

§  The  French  Consul  at  Edinburgh  has  ordcred»  and  just  receiv* 
ed,  a  quanti ty  of  the  best  seeds  of  Luceme,  from  the  neîghourhood 
pf  Lisle,  for  a  farmer  of  this  country,  who  is  to  try  this  cul^lre.~.Cafl• 
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FOR  TH^  FARMER^S  MAGAZINE, 

Obstacles  to  ihe  increascd  Employment  ofthe  Peasantry» 

[FhKn  an  Essay  on  the  Employment  of  tbe  Poor.     By  Bonutr  A.  Slaniv 

Est}.    London,  1822.] 

*<  Having  endeavoured  to  show,  in  ihe  foregoing  pages,  thé 
probability  of  employment  boing  increased  by  the  augmenta^ 
tîon  of  national  capital,  likely  to  take  place  in  time  ot  peace; 
I  shall  proceed  to  try  to  point  out  some  obstacles  to  the  invest* 
ment  of  capital  in  agricultural  pursaits,  which  tends  to  lessen 
the  demand  for  country  labourers.  *  The  best  writers  on  pcJiti- 
cai  economy  agrée,  that  capital  finds  its  way  to  the  investment 
most  bénéficiai  to  the  owner  and  the  country,  unfettered  by  any 
restrictions,  and  unbribed  by  any  direct  encouragement  To 
remove  obstacles  to  an  equal  distribution  of  capital,  is,  howe- 
ver,  a  very  différent  measure;  it  is  merely  restoring  things  to 
their  natural  situation — ^to  the  situation  in  which  they  would 
hâve  stood,  had  they  never  been  meddled  with* 

<*  The  profits  of  agriculture,  it  may  be  remarked,  hâve  gene- 
Fally  bcen  ovcrrated  :  few  farmers  hâve  made  the  wealth  sup- 
posed.  This  is  proved  in  some  measure  by  the  great  distress 
which  prevails  among  agriculturists.  It  is  probable,  that  far« 
mers  hâve  not  advanced  in  the  use  of  the  comforts  and  luxu* 
ries  of  life  so  fast  as  tradesmen,  employing  an  equal  capital* 
The  one  lives  in  a  neighbourhood  where  he  is,  perhaps,  watch- 
ed  with  some  portion  of  jealousy  ;  the  other,  residin^  in  a  town, 
and  lost  in  the  crowd,  has  little  fear  of  superintendence*  He 
makes  an  annual  expédition  to  a  watering-place,  keeps  his 
horsc  and  gig,  and  joins  his  club  at  night,  whilst  no  one  re-r 
marks  his  proceedings. 

<<  Farming  is  become  almost  a  science  ;  and  now,  if  not  wben 
Dr  Smith  wrote,  to  farm  well  requires  more  activity,  intelli* 
gence,  and  enterprise,  than  is  necessary  to  a  tradesman  of  the 
came  class. 

*^  Many  persons,  howevcr,  hâve  not  adverted  tothe  vast  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  tbe  whole  System  of  agriculture;  and, 
mcasuring  tlie  situation  of  a  practical  agriculturist  by  the  re- 
membrance  of  former  times,  they  call  out  loudly  against  the 
luxury  of  the  âge;  as  if  in  truth  the  intelligent  farmer,  of  mo- 
dem days,  would,  could,  or  ought  to  live  in  the  same  way  with 
bis  ru6tic  ancestor,  who  toilcd  through  wct  fallows,  at  the  tai^ 
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of  liis  six-horse  plough,  and  who  was  in  no  respect  superior  in 
intellect  to  the  hind  employed  in  his  fields. 

^<  Tlicse  narrow  préjudices  hâve  had  their  effect  on  the  minds 
of  somc  landlords,  who,  indulging  in  a  jealousy  which  waa  im- 
worthy  of  thcm,  hâve  sought  rather  to  depress  than  elevate  the 
very  persons  upon  whose  shoulders  they  must  themselTes  iîm 
or  fall. 

*^  By  thèse  means  the  situation  of  a  fanner  bas  been  rendered 
less  honourable  and  agreeable.  Some  capital  bas  been  diverted 
from  the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  employment  c£  the 
peasantry.  * 

<*  Poor  Laws  as  they  affcct  Agriculture. 

<<  One  of  the  chief  impediments  to  agricultural  mvestment  ii 
the  poor- rate.  This  heavicst  of  ail  taxes  is,  for  the  most  part^ 
paid  by  land  ;  pcrsonal  property  is  exempt,  and  manufactoriei 
pay  but  a  small  portion,  while  they  yield  profit. 

^^  The  evils  of  the  présent  system  hâve  been  so  well  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  that  it  will  be  unnccessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
hère  ;  I  shall  therefore  only  advert  to  the  discouragement  they 
give  to  agriculture:  the  poor-rates,  on  an  average  of  three 
ycars  to  1815,  nppear  (according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Poor  Laws)  to  ainount  to  2s.  6d.  in  the  poond  on  real 
property. 

<*  We  are  familiar  with  this  tax,  or  we  shouldbe  astonishedat 
its  amount.  What  other  specics  of  property  is  there  subject 
to  a  direct  tax  of  12^  per  cent,  on  the  income  which  it  yields? 

**  Agriculture  is  not  only  disccuragcd  by  the  amount  of  thii 
tax,  but  aiso  by  its  uncertainty. 

^^  In  many  parishes  this  burdcn  dépends,  in  great  measare^on 
the  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  which  are  at 
fccted  by  forcign  politics,  and  other  causes,  over  which  the 
:igriculturist  hîis  not  the  slightest  control. 

'*  I  shall  mention  two  cases,  which  frequcntly  happen,  to  show 
the  injustice  of  the  présent  system. 

<*  Ist,  If  an  improvident  landowner  possess  a  few  acres  in  a  re- 
motc  corner  of  a  parish,  he  may  divide  and  subdivide  them» 

**  *  The  youngcr  brothers  of  country  gentlemen,  or  clergymen, 
arc  scldom  brought  up  to  agriculture  as  a  profession  ;  though  many 
of  them  engage  in  commercial  or  banking  conccrns.  There  seenf 
howevcr,  no  good  reason  wliy  it  should  not  be  as  honourable  to 
dcal  in,  and  improvc,  the  products  of  our  native  soit,  as  to  import 
the  sugars  and  rum  of  Jamalca,  or  to  manufacture  the  «iikc  aod 
cottons  of  India.  " 
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ailowing  cottages  to  be  bailt  on  each  bit:  the  other  parishion« 
ers  wiil  Dave  to  support  the  paupera  who  may  spring  up  throogh 
his  neglect. 

<<  2dly,  A  large  manufactory  may  be  establisbed  on  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground.  The  proprietor  may  hire  many  of  the  parish* 
ioners,  who,  with  their  children,  will  be  brought  up  to  the  bu- 
siness. At  first,  perhaps,  the  manufactory  flourishes,  and  ail 
looks  well;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  owner  having  gaînéd  a 
fortune,  or  having  failed,  or  his  lease  being  out,  or  the  demand 
for  his  manufacture  diminishing,  he  shuts  up,  abandons,  or 
pulls  down  his  manufactory;  and  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  old  âge  of  those  whose  youth  and  strength  hâve  been  ex- 
hausted  in  his  service  falls  upon  the  land,  which    cannot  évade 

it. 

<<  Such  a  tax,  so  levied,  pressing  most  heavily  when  the  far- 
mer  is  Icast  able  to  bear  it,  must  necessarily  prove  an  obstacle 
to  the  investment  of  capital  in  agriculture. 

**  If,  by  industry  and  well-spent  capital,  the  value  and  pro- 
duce of  a  farm  is  doubled,  the  poor-rate  is  doubled  also  ;  that 
is,  the  proprietor  is  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  his  neighbours  to- 
wards  supporting  the  idle,  bccause  he  h  as  already  expended 
twice  as  much  in  employing  the  industrious. 

**  The  effect  of  thèse  rates  in  rétarding  agricultural  împrove- 
ment  must  be  very  great,  and  every  iarthing  so  diverted  to  o- 
ther  occupation  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer. In  a  former  part  of  this  little  work,  I  hâve  endeavour- 
cd  to  show  that  thèse  poor* rates  act  as  a  bounty  for  low  wages. 
Thèse  rates  are  paid  in  great  part  by  agriculturists,  whereas 
their  effects  in  keeping  wages  nominally  low  are  enjoyed  by  ail. 
The  landholder  is  saddled  with  this  burden,  not  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminished  pay  of  hiâ  own  workmen,  but  also 
tliat  the  manufacturer,  the  ship-owner,  and  the  public  creditor, 
may  give  less  to  the  persons  they  employ. 

•'  It  appears  just,  that  those  who  hâve  had  the  bonefit  of  the 
labour  of  the  poor  in  their  youth  and  strength,  should  assist 
them  (if  necessary)  in  old  âge  or  sickness;  yet  the  manufactur- 
ing  poor  of  the  country  are,  for  the  most  part,  aided  by  a  rate 
laid  on  real  property,  to  which  manufacturing  capital  contri- 
butes  but  little,  and  from  which  it  may  altogether,  and  at  any 
time,  escape.  This  seems  i>rimâfacie^  unjust  !  I  shall  endea- 
vour  to  show  it  is  as  impolitic  as  unfair. 

*'  As  the  manufacturing  capitalist  pays  lower  wages  to  his  mon, 
he  can,  of  course,  aïïbrd  to  scll  his  manufactures  at  a  chcapcr 
rate  to  the  consumer  :  and  as  the  sale  and  demand  will  be  great- 
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cr  at  thcsc  nrtificînlly  low  priées,  *  much  capital  will  be  attract- 
cd  to  Uiis  kind  of  investment,  and  a  greater  namber  of  penNW 
will  bc  thus  employcd. 

*^  Tbîs  bountv,  paid  on  the  incrcase  of  mnnufactnring  (and 
tberefore  uncertaîn)  cmployment,  does  not  benefit  the  muter 
manufacturer,  or  incrcase  his  gains;  for  there  eannot  be  twD 
rates  of  profits  in  the  same  country  ;  and  if  his  gains  were^  oo 
an  average,  higiier  than  tiie  ordinary  profit  ot  stock,  capiul 
would  fiow  to  that  invcstment,  ttU  the  interest  be  received  wu 
rcduccd  to  a  par  with  what  other  capital  yielded.  The  poor* 
rates,  tberefore,  do  not  benefit  tlie  manufucturing  capitalist 

^'  This  bounty,  paid  by  land  to  force  workmen  to  manufac- 
tures, does  not  augment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes,  the 
sum  of  employment  in  the  country  ;  for  the  increase  of  employ- 
inent  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  increase  of  capital  ;  and  it  is  an 
axiom  in  political  economy,  that  capital  incrcases  most  rapidlj^ 
when  left  to  the  direction  of  the  proprictor.  But  the  Poor 
Laws  interfère  with  this  natural  direction,  and  ofFer  a  bounty 
on  manufacturing  investments,  jn-o  tantôt  retarding  the  aug» 
mentation  of  capital  and  employment  ;  and  thereby  dcpressingi 
iiistcad  of  bcnefiting,  the  labouring  classes. 

^*  As  agricultural  occupation  is,  of  ail  others,  that  most  con« 
duciveto  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  poor,  this  large  bonn- 
ty  t  is  a  tax  laid  upon  the  best  and  steadiest  of  ail  employ- 
nients,  the  amount  of  which  is  ofiered  to  extend  that  species  of 
labour  in  which  wagcs  are  fluctuating,  and  the  occupation  com- 
paratively  unhealthy«  %     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  impolitic  as  wcU  as  anjnst? 

"  *  As  the  country  will  on  the  whole  be  poorer,  for  payîng  wtgei 
through  the  costly  and  clumsy  channcl  of  the  poor-rate  ;  the  power 
of  consumption  and  cxpcnditure,  evcn  in  manufactures,  will  pro- 
bably  be  diminished  toithin  the  hingdom;  but  they  will  bc  forced 
abroad  at  a  chcaper  rate  by  means  of  this  bounty  !^Yet  of  ail 
branches  of  tradc,  the  export  of  British  manufacturée  ahould  not 
bc  ariiJiciaUy  extended  :  because  its  amouut,  almost  its  existence, 
dépends  on  the  prosperity  of  foreign  states,  and  the  caprice  of  thdf 
governors,  who  are  continually  placing  heavy  duties  on  theae  im* 
])orts,  not  for  the  sake  of  raising  taxes  only,  but  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  cxcluding  our  productions,  to  encourage  their  own.'* 

*<  f  If  the  wagcs  of  manufacturcrs  were  directly  made  up  by  a 
rate  upon  land,  agriculture  would  lose  cxactly  the  amount  of  the 
bonus  thus  givon  to  fiivour  manufactures  ;  but  to  this  is  superadded, 
at  présent,  the  litigation  and  expense  of  indircctly  paying  tliîa  bonuy 
through  the  paupcr  systcni — ^whicli  incrcases  tlic  amount  verj  COD* 
bîderably.  " 

"  X  It  bcems  a  neccssary  conséquence  of  the  graduai  increase  q( 
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<<  A  graduai  but  radical  altération  in  die  managemenf  of  the 
poor,  as  fainted  at  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  would  do  more 
to  augment  the  employment,  and  increase  the  comfort  of  the 
peasantry,  tban  any  scheme  that  could  be  devised.  Nor  eau 
any  time  be  more  propitious  for  such  a  change,  than  when  the 
demand  for  workmen  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  country,  and 
when  the  change  in  the  currency  bas,  for  a  time,  increased  the 
rate  of  wagcs. 

«  Tithes. 

•*  Tithes  hâve  a  direct  tendency  to  repress  agricultural  îm- 
provemencs,  and  thereby  lessen  the  demand  for  labourer  s. 

**  If  tithes  are  gathered  in  kind,  a  large  portion  of  the  straw 
is  carricd  oiF.  This  exhausts  the  soi],  and  checks  future  exer- 
tions.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  now  our  Législature  bas  time 
to  turn  to  internai  régulations,  but  that  some  plan  might  be  de- 
yided  to  do  away  with  a  mode  of  collecting  a  revenue,  wbich 
diminishes  the  nett  receipts,  harasses  the  persons  who  pay,  and> 
by  retarding  improvement,  diminishes  employmcnt» 

^*  Tithes,  the  property  of  laymen,  are  daily  passing  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  estâtes  are  subject  to  them.  Sometimes 
they  are  sold  for  money,  and  sometimes  exchanged  for  land. 

'*  It  is  dli&cult  to  perceive  why  this  last  équivalent  might  not^ 
iinder  proper  régulations,  be  accepted  for  the  titb^  of  the 
dergy.  In  new  enclosureè  this  is  freouently  the  case.  If  an 
enabling  statute  was  passed,  not  compelling,  but  legalizing  sucb 
exchanges,  under  provisions  so  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
should  not  be  injured,  might  we  not  safely  leave  the  matter  ta 
the  good  sensé  and  mutuel  interest  of  the  parties  ? 

**  Expeiise  of  Enclosure  Acts. 

*<  Another  clogupon  agricultural  spéculations,  is  the  expense 
of  every  enclosure  act.  If  a  man  wisnes  to  invest  his  capital  m 
a  manufacturing  concern,  he  bas  no  such  obstacle  thrown  ia 
his  way- 

a  country,  in  weaith  and  population,  tliat  a  larger  proportion  of  it» 
inhabitants  should  be  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  therefore  les» 
steady  and  healthy  occupations  !  But  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  this 
tendency  should  be  aided  by  a  bounty,  paid  by  one  class  of  the  corn- 
munity,  to  enablc  the  consumer  of  a  manufacture  to  pay  less  than 
its  natural  price  !  If  indeed  the  consumer  paid  (as  in  justice  he 
ought)  adéquate  wages  in  the  price  of  the  commodity,  the  evils  a- 
rising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occupation  would  be  compensated, 
and  ils  unhealthiness  greatly  mitigated  by  the  additional  comforta> 
such  wages  would  a&rd  !  *' 
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^<  A  gênerai  cnclosurc  act,  cnahling  the  proprieton  of  corn- 
mons  to  enclose,  and  in  a  clear  nianner  specifyîng  the  reqnisite 
forms  to  be  attended  to  at  tlic  quarter- sessions  of  the  cotm^j 
iiv'ould  more  encourage  the  employaient  of  the  peasantry,  thiin 
any  plan  for  a  parisii  farni,  or  other  public  institution  ;  whicb, 
in  fact^  mercly  di verts  so  niuch  capital  from  a  better  and  more 
profitable  occupation.  " 


FOR  THE  FARMEU'S  MAGAZINE, 


The  English  Poor^Laws* 

[From  a  Lcttcr  to  tLc  Right  TTonoiirnl)1c  George  Cannin^     By  a  Sdect  Vestry- 

man  of  the  rariib  of  Puiney.     1823!] 

Tins  Lettcr  may  be  divîded  into  two  parts,  of  wliich  the  first 
contains  a  viirorons  dofcnce  of  the  principl-e  of  the  English 
Poor-Luws,  and  ihe  second  points  out  the  abuses  which  occnr 
in  their  administration^  with  the  \cry  succe^sful  attempts  made 
by  this  writcr  and  liis  colleagues  of  the  Vestry  to  remedy  thèse 
abuses.  Undcr  their  management,  the  rates  had  been  reduced 
more  than  one  half  within  the  four  ycars  endîng  with  1822,  and 
this  wiibout  availing  themselves  of  the  low  prices  of  corn,  to  re- 
(luco  the  allowances  to  those  of  the  paupers,  whose  eircun^ 
stances  were  not  changed  in  other  respects.  Yet  it  scen» 
pretty  certain,  that  this  fall  of  priées  must  hâve  greatly  fkcili- 
tated  their  plans  of  economy  ;  and  thcrcfore»  that  a  considel^ 
able  proportion  of  the  réduction  in  their  expenditure  must  be 
ascribed  to  this  cause.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  thtt 
a  correspond ing  réduction  had  not  taken  place,  within  the  same 
pcriod,  in  the  rates  of  the  neighbourîng  parishes,  so  that  moch 
Btill  romains  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  vigilant  System  of 
this  Vesiry. 

The  following  passages  cxhibît  a  state  of  thîngs  to  which  we 
fire  fortiinaleiy  slrangcrs  in  this  part  of  the  Island  ;  but  may 
ailbrd  some  iiscFul  hints  to  many  of  the  English  parishes.  In 
Fo  fiir,  iiulccd,  ns  regards  management  only,  every  one  con- 
ccrnrd  in  tlio  f.'\rc;uiviî  ^îcpartnu'iit  of  t!ic  Poor-Laws  ouîrht  to 
pcruso  tlii.->  wriicr's  st'itcnicnts  with  attention;  but  we  think  it 
lîol  \vc!l  jiidgrd  in  hiiti  to  hr.vo  siiid  so  mnch  in  favour  of  the 
gencnil  |.ri!ici|  le,  as  tlie  singitlarity  of  his  opinions  on  ihîs 
p:)iiil5  wiLîioui  aiding  the  cause  lie  supports,  niay  tend  to  bring 
hi-;  siîîtcnicMîts  iato  somc  disreputo  with  thosc  who  niight  be  bc- 
jjc-îilcd  by  ihcm. 
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**  I  hâve  now  to  ad  vert  to  a  class  of  paupers  who  are  to  be 
found  in  every  parish,  whose  applications  it  is  more  diiScult 
eitber  to  satLsfy  or  parry,  tban  any  other  that  can  be  made  to 
an  overseer.  Every  gradation  of  distress  arising  from  împo- 
iency  must  be  adequately  relieved  ;  but  how  is  the  application 
of  a  man,  who  throws  himself  on  the  parish  for  support,  on  the 
alleged  plea  of  want  of  employment,  which  he  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  undertake,  to  be  met  ?  Such  a  man  may  appear  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  state  of  society  which  hc  had  no  coâcern  in 
producing,  and  which  he  has  not  ihe  power  to  alter.  His  ap- 
plication may  excite  a  mingled  feehng  of  pity  and  mortification. 
An  able-bodied  man,  doomed  to  reluctant  idleness  and  unwill- 
ing  dependence  on  parish  relief  for  support,  would  be  a  truly 
pitiable  object  ;  and  an  overseer  must  be  morlified  wlien  corn- 
pelled  to  prostitute  hia  funds  to  the  support  of  such  a  character. 
But  this,  iike  ail  other  difficulties  that  originate  in,  or  dépend 
upon,  human  arrangements,  will  lose  its  importance  and  abate 
of  its  terrifie  aspect,  in  proportion  as  we  take  a  closcr  view  of 
it.  An  oflScer  who  relieves,  without  thorough  investigation, 
Ëiils  in  the  most  important  part  of  his  duty  ;  and  a  parish  which 
tolérâtes  such  a  lax  administration  of  its  afiairs,  runs  a  risk  of 
suffering  a  perversion  of  its  funds  from  their  legitimate  object; 
but,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  generally  be  fouiid,  that  applicants  of 
tbis  stamp  are  either  absolu  te  impostors,  or  are  reduced  to  tlie 
destitute  condition  in  which  they  appear  by  circumstances  that 
dépend  upon  themselves,  and  not  by  any  municipal  régulations, 
or  the  existing  supply  of  employment.  A  civil,  industrious, 
and  bon  est  labourer  is  too  valuable  a  subject  to  an  employer  to 
be  found  in  this  humiliating  predicament.  But  there  are  some 
whom  sheer  aversion  to  labour  will  induce  to  prefer  the  most 
disgraceful  dependence,  to  any  comfort  or  respectability  which 
industry  can  procure;  some,  lor  whom  the  alternation  of  idle- 
ness and  occupation  has  more  charms  than  a  monotonous  life  of 
constant  employment  ;  and  others,  whom  loss  of  character  has 
deprived  of  ail  chance  of  work  where  they  are  known.  The 
growth  of  this  species  of  population,  in  itself  a  nuisance,  an  ex- 
crescence  preying  on  the  vital  principle  of  the  body  politic,  is 
promoted  and  insured  by  any  facilities  which  the  ignorance, 
timidity,  or  crcdulity  of  an  overseer  may  alFord  for  obtaining 
relief.  The  gênerai  laws  of  population  are  as  applical)le  to  this 
pcrnicious  order  of  men  as  to  any  otlier;  they  muhiply  or  di- 
minish  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  they  mect  with. 
To  them,  as  a  class  of  paupers,  attaches  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  term,  adéquate  relief,  is  inapplicable  to  their  wants;  for 
whatcvcr  is  administered  to  their  nccessilies,  or  yielded  to  their 
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impoi-tiliiitids,  is  wasted  on  the  support  of  spontaneous  lâzinà^ 
ivhilst  many  really  meritorious  poor  men  and  theîr  families  hâve 
tlieir  feelings  outraged,  their  comforts  abridged,  and  their  ind^ 
pcndence  endangcrcd,  by  being  obliged  to  contribatetowards 
the  support  of  a  set  of  men  better  characterized  as  hardânedf 
obtrusive,  voluntary  mendtcants,  than  as  parish  poor. 

**  Ofthis  order  wc  had,  I  think,  in  Putn^,  more  than  onr 
faîr  proportion  even  for  thîs  neighbourhoodf^  with  ail  thege- 
nuine  characteristics  of  the  specics  m  full  perfection  ;  and  whibt 
they  wcre  idle  dépendants  on  the  parish  funds,  many  ncHi- 
pnrishioners  wcre  in  constant  employment  in  the  place.  Adviœ 
and  remonstrance  in  cases  of  dclinquency  of  any  sort  were  not 
inconsistent  with  our  plan.  The  vestry  endeavoured  to  impresB 
them  with  an  idea  of  the  disgraceFul  condition  to  whicfa  lofs  of 
character  had  reduced  them,  and  ofFered  to  introduce  them  to 
Work,  which,  if  cheerfiilly  accepted  and  assiduously  pursued, 
would  enable  them,  as  day-labourcrs,  graduallv  to  slide  into  d>e 
best  employment  of  the  parish.  They  resofutely  riefused  ail 
employment  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  place  ;  and  ykhea  h 
vrsLS  stated  to  them  that  they  would  hâve  no  alternative  butto 
nccept' the  ofTer  that  was  made  them,  or  to  starvei  the  vestry 
was  rcmîndcd,  with  au  amusing  archness,  by  one  wbo  had  âoC 
been  a  fortnight  out  of  gaol,  that  therewas  yet  ahothér  resonroe 
for  incn  of  their  stamp.  Bowing  to  his  superior  knowledge  in 
thèse  mattcrs,  the  vestry  stood  corrected,  and  felt»  that  with 
cnemies  of  such  high  pretensions,  they  had  iio  choice  batto 
anke  tlie  field.  They  as  little  dreamt,  indeed^  of  submitting  to 
this  kind  of  cxtortion  as  to  any  other,  and  that  they  saccemSùij 
resisted  it  their  évidence  is,  that  the  total  amount  of  thehr  di»' 
bursements  under  that  head  of  expenditure  bas  not  ainoùntedi 
during  the  two  years  ending  at  Easter  1822,  to  five  ponndft* 
The  mcans  they  adopted  for  snpporting  the  patient^  and  the 
spécifie  they  used  for  curing  his  disorder,  was  labour.  I  am 
able  to  State,  thot  the  labour  was  productive,  and  did  )iôt  sen- 
sibly  interfère  with  the  established  occupation' of  any  paHshionér* 
Proposais  were  made  to  the  inhabitants  generally  to  remove  by 
whcclbarrows  any  rubbish,  stones,  dung,  sand,  gravel,  or  any 
other  bulky  and  pondcrous  substance  which  niight  be  requhrcd 
to  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  The  ternis  asked 
of  the  employer  were  the  sum  which  would  be  paîd  for  the  re- 
moval  of  any  gîven  quantîty  of  the  article  in  the  ordinary  mode 
by  horses  and  carts.  It  was  not  long  before  considérable  com* 
missions  were  received  for  the  conveyance  of  gravel  from  a 
neighbouring  common,  botli  from  private  individuals,  and  froÉa 
the  surveyors  of  the  roads.    The  proposai  made  to  the  panpen 
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was,  that  théy  should  work  by  the  pièce,  and  bc  p&'id  for  the 
measured  quantity  they  should  deliver  at  the  appointed  place; 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  constant  superintetfdenoe  to  se- 
cure  the  penbrmance  of  a  reasonable  qnantity  of  labour,  and 
to  prevent  waste  on  the  road.  The  work  was  considered  dis- 
gracefui,  and  the  rémunération  oiTeredj  which  would  enable  a 
man  to  eam  about  three-fourths  of  the  pay  of  a  respectable  day- 
labourer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  employment  in  the  neieli- 
boiirhood,  Was  not  suiBcient  to  compensate  for  thîs  objection. 
The  ofFer  was  rejected  by  the  paupers,  and  inodequacy  of  pay* 
ment  allcged  as  a  reason*  Upon  having  recourse  to  tne  vUima 
ratio  of  overseers,  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates,  the  vestry 
found  themselves  worsted.  Assured  of  the  propriety,  and  not 
dcspaîring  of  the  possibility,  of  ultimately  carrying  their  plan 
\nto  exécution,  they  submittcd  to  a  reverial  of  the  natural  order 
of  things,  and  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  magistrates 
to  the  scnse  (the  sensé  of  modération;  of  the  paupers;  they  ot 
fcred  thcm  their  own  terms;  Their  demand  was  double  the 
sum  that  had  been  offered,  and  with  thèse  terms  the  vestry  corn* 

Elied.  They  then  undcrtook  the  work,  and,  as  roluntory  la» 
ourers,  eanied  twenty-  four  shillings  per  week  for  the  space  of 
a  fortnighL  Upon  presendng  a  proof  of  this  to  the  magts«^ 
trates,  and  representing  the  probable  effécts  it  might  hâve  upon 
the  regular  labourers  of  the  parish,  the  vestry  had  no  diflScolty 
in  obtaining  that  acquiescence  and  support  which  the  embai>» 
rassment  occasioncd  by  the  novelty  of  tneir  schcme,  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  denied  them.  The  pay  was  immediately  raduced 
to  a  sum  per  square  yard,  which  would  enable  an  able-bodied 
man  to  earn  about  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  week  ;  and  un* 
employed  men  had  no  otber  means  of  obtaining  support  from 
the  parish.  As  a  man's  eaming»  at  this  business  were  material* 
ly  affected  by  the  condition  of  tne  roads,  it  was  found  necetsarj 
to  establish  a  scale  of  payment,  graduated  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  ;  and  single  men  were  placcd  on  a  lower  scale 
than  that  of  men  with  familles*  As  the  sum  received  was  fixed» 
and  the  sum  paid  variable,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gravel,  it 
bappcned  that  sometimes  more  was  paid,  sometimes  less»  for 
the  labour  than  it  cost,  but  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  not  against  the  parish.  When  the  roads  were  in  good  or- 
der, and  tbe  pay  in  conséquence  reduced,  and  the  men  disco- 
vercd  that  the  consumer  was  paying  more  than  they  were  allow- 
ed  for  the  work,  they  were  anxious  to  take  the  job  into  their 
own  hands  ;  but  such  proposais  were  rejected^  and  they  werere* 
minded  that  the  work  was  oifered  to  them,  not  imposed  upon 
them,  and  that  they  might  withdraw  from  it  wbenever  they 
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pleased.  The  object  of  the  vestry  was  not  to  employ  them  for 
a  continuance;  but,  while  relieving  the  parish  from  the  burdcn 
of  their  maintenance,  to  force  them  to  seek  employment  for 
themselves,  and  to  be  content  with  the  average  wages  of  the 
Beighbourhood. 

*^  When  neither  money  nor  other  means  of  support  oould  be 
obtained  without  labour,  and  the  choice  was  only  between  work 
and  starvatlon,  the  élection  was  soon  made.  Necessity  com- 
pelled  the  unemployed  to  apply  for  barrows  ;  and  the  System  of 
rémunération,  which  rewarded  them  only  in  proportion  to  the 
work  performed,  and  in  which  there  conld  be  neither  déception 
nor  imposition,  stimulated  the  most  reluctant  to  sufficient  exer- 
tion.  It  was  soon  found,  that  the  most  determined  profiigacy, 
the  most  confirmed  habits  of  idlcness  and  drunkenness,  would 
yicld  to  the  barrow  System;  and  the  condition  of  a  day  labourer, 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  employment,  came  to  be  sincerdy  «n- 
vied.  But,  though  wcary  of  gravel  wheeling,  the  gronnd  was 
so  occupied,  that  it  was  long  before  many  of  them  could  find 
any  ôthcr  occupation* 

^^  When  ail  othcr  means  of  procuring  subsistence,  except  la- 
bour, had  fhiled, — when  cven  that  mysterious  resource,  to  wbicli 
allusion  had  been  made,  could  not  be  resorted  to,  thej  endeap- 
iK)ured,  by  representing  themsclves  as  the  unhappy  victims  of  a 
préférence  given  to  non-parishioners,  to  persuade  the  vestry  to 
open  the  eycs  of  the  parishioners  to  their  own  interest,,  and  ad- 
mise them  to  abandon  that  mistaken  policy  which  led  them  to 
give  encouragement  to  thèse  favoured  strangers,  and  leave  the 
natives  a  burdcn  to  the  poor- rates.  To  this  application  the  an* 
swer  was,  that  no  such  interférence  could  be  used,  till  such  in- 
terférence would  be  unnccessary,  that  is,  till,  by  saperior  bo- 
ncsty,  civility,  and  industry,  the  natives  could  command  that 
préférence  which  they  now  begged  as  a  favour.  Time,  bow« 
evcr,  and  the  reformation  which  was  wrought  in  their  behavioup 
by  this  discipline,  rccommendcd  them  ail  to  othcr  masters,  and 
few  of  them,  who  got  into  more  reputable  employment,  were 
ever  found  chargeablc  witli  eithcr  incivility  or  idlcness.  Ooca- 
sionally  a  man,  from  want  of  othcr  employment,  would  be 
thrown  back  upon  the  parish  ;  but  then,  when  the  System  was 
established,  and  the  evil  in  a  great  measure  cured,  the  vestry 
would,  aecording  to  the  charactcr  of  the  applicant,  ofïer  him  a 
barrow,  or  relax  the  severity  of  their  régulations  in  his  favour,. 
and  give  him  a  littlc  temporary  relief  in  money. 

"  When  they  quitted  our  service,  it  was  not  always  that  they 
took  leave  in  the  most  courteous  way.  One,  instead  of  returU"- 
ÎDg  his  barr  m  in  the  evening  to  the  dépôt,  would  telcgrapU 
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his  mtehtians  to  us  by  suspending  it  from  the  top  of  one  ef 
tke  trees,  which  form  the  ornament  and  distinction  of  Putney 
amoDg  British  villa^s  ;  another  would  contrive  to  bave  the 
Hnconscious  object  of  his  hatred  cnished  to  atoms  by  the  wheel 
of  some  brewer^s  dray,  in  the  gorge  of  a  lane,  whicn  is  the  dis^ 
grâce  of  a  place  of  sach  constant  traffic  and  thoroughfare  ;  and 
a  third,  less  scientific  in  his  style  of  communication  than  the 
one,  and  disdaining  the  underhand  method  of  the  other,  would 
adopt  the  ordinary  course  on  sndi  occasions,  and  (to  use  his 
ûwn  phrase)  speak  his  mind.  Snch  oonduct,  however,  was 
never  vi&ited  by  any  species  of  punishment.  By  being  relieved 
from  the  trouble  of  providinff  for  such  a  man's  support,  w6 
were  amply  compensated  for  nis  parting  compliment  of  incivi- 
lity  or  mischief.  The  machinery  of  the  system  was  calculated 
.to  generate  so  much  resentment,  that  it  was  thought  wise^  on 
ail  occasions,  to  allow  a  large  conductor  to  parry  off  its  ebuUi- 
tions*  Itwas  expectedthat  much  patience  and  forbearance 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  au 
.attempt  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  men  bred  in  idleness  and 
disorder,  and  confirmed  in  their  irregular  and  peruicious  ha^ 
bits  by  indulgence.  We  had  no  occasion  to  direct  the  labour 
of  our  men  to  any  other  employment  than  that  of  whecling 

Savel  ;  but  in  other  parishes,  where  there  is  a  want  eitber  of 
is  particular  material,  or  of  purchasers  of  it,  a  substitute  for 
it  wul  readily  be  found  by  a  man  of  resourcçs.  Hie  prindple 
on  which  we  acted  may  be  applied  to  the  transport  of  any 
other  article,  or  to  diggmg  ground,  or,  in  fine,  to  any  species 
of  labour,  for  the  performance  of  which  no  particular  skill  or 
previous  habits  are  requisite;  to  the  exécution  of  which,  every 
one,  who  labours  under  no  mental  or  bodily  disabUity,  is  corn* 
pètent.  To  whatever  object,  however,  the  labour  is  directed| 
]t  is  indispensably  requisite  that  it  be  peribrmed  by  the  great  or 
the  pièce,  as  it  is  calledf  and  not  by  tue  da^  ;  ana  that  the  re* 
muneration  be  below  the  aver^ge  wages  or  ordinary  labour  m 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  customary  in  some  places  to  employ 
men  or  this  description  as  day  labourers,  witnout  any  inspec^ 
tion,  in  repairing  the  highways,  or  in  other  similar  work»  But 
k  scheme  of  thîs  sort  is  worse  than  useless  :  it  confirms  tbe  paur 
pers  in  their  idie  habits.  It  is  little  less  than  a  sinécure  ap« 
pointment  to  men  whosc  crime  is  lazincss,  and  to  whom  com- 
pulsory  labour  would  be  tbe  severest  punishment.  It  is  nei- 
ther  more  nor  less  than  an  artifiçial  and  indirect,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  expensive  mode  of  maintaining  them  out  of 
the  poor-rates.  Applying  their  labour  to  objects  that  do  noc 
teqnire  it,  wtll  indicate  a  degree  of  weakness  and  crabarras»- 
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ment  on  thc  part  of  the  parisb,  at  which  tliey  will  rejoice  ;  nor 
can  a  plan  of  supporiing  thein,  without  forcing  them  to  any 
inconvénient  degree  of  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  ever  induœ 
them  to  acquire  those  qualitles  which  alone  can  recommend 
them  to  other  masters. 

"  The  utter  inutility  of  cmploying  paopers-on  tbe  roads  widi- 
out  any  superintcndence^  as  to  the  main  object  of  its  adoption, 
the  correction  of  idle  habits  and  of  indifférence  to  character, 
may  be  illustratcd  by  an  occurrence  which  I  know  to  hâve  hap- 
pencd  to  two  gentlemen  travelling  on  horsçback  in  an  agricui- 
tural  country.  No  human  being  but  themselves  was  visible, 
whcn  on  a.  sudden^  roused  by  the  sound  of  tbe  hoofe» 

*  On  right»  on  \eù,  above,  below, 

^  Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe,  ' 

*^  armed  with  spades,  rakes,  pickaxes  and  etfaer  nnpléments  ibr 
repairing  roads,  and  commenced  opérations  with  a  vigour  which 
indicated  a  détermination  to  redeem  lost  time.  On  seeing  this 
subterrancan-like  host  émerge,  one  of  the  travellers,  recoUecting 
the  mast  striking  incident  of  a  favourite  poem,  tumed  to  hts* 
companion  and  exclaimed, 

'  Thèse  are  Clan-Alpin's  warriors  true, 

*  And  Saxon, — I  am  Rodeiick  Dhu.  ' 

"  Thèse  mon,  as  they  themselves  said,  were  working  for  thc 
overseers,  and  a  neîghbouring  town,  which  acknowledged  a  pâ« 
Tentai  connection  with  this  lassy  detachment  in  anH^usb  witfioiU 
a  scntinel,  claimed  the  merit  of  this  lucky  contrivance  for  faN 
nishing  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  unemployed,  without  en- 
couraging  idleness. 

"  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  it  often  happened  to  me  to 
pass  through  a  parisn  where  a  disorderly  gang  of  paupers  were 
employed,  by  the  day,  on  the  parish  account,  in  diggihg  m- 
vel,  without  the  formality  of  superintendence.  So  mtle  nad 
labour  impaired  the  strength  of  their  arma  or  blanted  the 
sharpness  of  their  intellects,  that  few  travellers  could  pass  bf 
without  being  assailed  by  either  their  stones  or  their  wit  ;  and^ 
from  the  sulky  resentment  with  which  both  thèse  modes  of  9tr 
tack  were  reccived,  they  scemed  to  hit  as  hard  with  the  one  as 
with  the  other.  " 
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TOR  THE  TARM£R'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Winter  Visit  to  a  Settl^  near  Qtiebec. 

\VnmL  TraTcls  in  America.     By  Jobk  M.  Do»-cax,  A.B.     Glasgow,  1823.] 

**  The  rîde  to  Montmorenci  was  a  summcr  excut^sion.  I 
«hall  now  présent  you  with  a  winter  one,  from  which  I  hâve 
just  rcturned.  The  gentleman  who  procured  me  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Ursuline  Convent,  has  latdy  begun  to  clear  some 
land  upon  the  bnnk  of  the  river  Jacques  Cartier,  about  cighteen 
miles  from  Québec.  Hère  he  has  stationed  a  farmcr  and  his 
faniily,  who  hâve  rec«itly  emigrated  from  Ayrshlre^  and  a  few 
days  ago,  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  thcm. 
The  weather  has  been  for  somc  tîme  broken  and  unpieasant^ 
■och  as  I  understand  is  generally  cxpericnced  bore  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter»  rain  and  snow,  thaw  and  frost^  following 
dose  upon  each  other.  Altliough  he  warned  me,  however,  that 
the  road  wns  bad,  and  that  nine  miles  requircd  to  be  performed 
on  foot  tlirough  the  woods,  the  désire  of  seeing  the  new  settlo- 
ment  prevailcd,  and  I  agrced  to  bear  him  company. 

*<  Wc  cquipped  oursedvcs  for  the  expédition  with  Canadian 
moccassins,  whieh  had  been  preyioHslv  saturated  with  fish  oil: 
riiey  axe  much  easler  for  the  feet  than  either  boots  or  shoes,  and 
havc  a  flap  which  cmbraces  the  ande^  and  is  tied  round  it  with 
a  thong.  Along  with  thèse  we  wore  each  two  pair  of  stockings^ 
My  cotnpanion  bound  a  military  sash  round  his  waiat,  and  I  sup- 
plied  the  waut  of  it  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

^^  The  iirst  half  of  our  journey,  which  we  performed  in  a  ca- 
ksb,  was  to  xhe  Indian  village  of  Lorettc,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  St  G!f:xrles,  about  nine  miles  from  Québec.  About  250  of 
(he  once  powerful  Huron  tribe,  hâve  been  long  domicili^tcd 
hère,  and  faave  adopted  the  religion,  and,  to  a  considérable  es- 
tent, thclanguage  of  the  French  Canadians.  Thereis  a  church 
îii  the  village,  and  a  priest  résides  near  it,  vho,  it  is  said,  bas 
consiiderablc  infhiencc  among  the  natives  in  prcventing  dissipa- 
lion.  He  will  not  allovv  any  of  thom  to  keep  a  tavem  ;  but 
thcy  arc  not  prevented  from  affording  travellers  ^shelter  and 
food,  whcn  they  require  it. 

"  We  drove  to  ihe  door  of  Monsieur  Etienne,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  wiih  whom  my  conductor  wa^  acquainted,  and  obtained 
from  Madiime  a  most  comfortable  basin  of  broth,  very  much 
rescmbling  what  wo  are  so  fond  of  in  Scotland.  Mingfcd  sicet 
;uid  rain  had  drivcn  in  our  face  ail  tlie  way  from  Québec,  and 
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I  was  already  soaked  to  the  skin,     I  thercfore  gladly 
myself  of  Madame  Ëtienne's  kitcben  fire  to  dry  tny  coat. 

*^  The  parlour  in  which  the  broth  was  served  to  us,  was  a 
pretty  spacious  room,  with  a  stove,  sofa,  and  the  other  usnal 
articles  of  fumiture.  Two  little  bed-rooms  opened  from  ît^ 
with  sashed  doors  ;  the  beds  were  hung  with  white  cnrtains»  the 
coverlets  of  white  cotton,  and  ail  arranged  with  the  utmost 
neatness.  Every  thing  about  the  house  was  orderly  «nd  coin- 
fortable.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  indeed,  to  meet  with  a  oonn- 
try  inn,  either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  halF  so  invitÎDg 
in  its  aspect  as  this  poor  Huron's  habitation.  Monsieur  Etienne 
is  an  old  m  an,  but  yigorous  and  active  ;  it  was  but  lately  that 
be  returned  from  a  huntinff  excursion  of  more  than  a  tbousand 
miles  into  the  woods.  madame  appears  to  be  considérable 
younger;  she  was  employed  embroidering  moccassins»  Both 
speak  French  âucntly.  They  rctain  the  Indian  shape  of  their 
garment<:,  but  the  materials  were  of  good  broad  clotb,  and  the 
lady  wore  a  good  many  silver  ornaments. 

U  We  were  now  to  commence  the  walking  part  of  our  ex« 
çursion,  and  engaged  a  young  Indien  to  accompany  us,  named 
Paul,  who  carried  our  well-stocked  wallet  upon  his  back.  The 
contents  of  the  knapsack,  however,  were  not  ail  for  our  own 
use;  my  conductor  was  conveying  with  him  some  supplies  for 
the  larder  of  his  settlers.  Paul  was  a  vigorous  young  man  a« 
bout  six  feet  high,  dressed  in  a  frock  coat,  leggens  and  moccasr* 
sins,  with  a  hatchet  stuck  under  his  sash. 

*f  Our  walk  through  the  woods  was  fatiguing  and  unpleasant» 
The  passage,  for  it  could  not  be  called  a  road,  had  beea  eut 
only  two  years  before,  and  the  rain  had  fallen  so  copionslyy 
that  we  frcquently  sunk  in  bogs  and  quagmires  nearly  to  the 
knee^  For  a  timc  the  oil  with  which  my  moccassins  were  im^ 
pregnated  resisted  the  water,  but  by  and  by  I  sunk  so  deep 
that  dry  feet  were  out  of  the  question.  The  rain  and  snow  con-i 
tinued  for  about  half  an  hour  afier  we  started,  but  towards  the 
afternoon  ceascd.  Two  or  threc  buts  occupied  by  new  settlera 
occurred  at  intervais  ;  and  in  one  place  we  found  them  busily 
employed  in  felling  the  trecs.  At  a  mountain  stream,  which  came 
brawling  down  through  the  forests,  we  reached  a  small  saw- 
mill,  which  has  been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlera  :  it 
was  of  very  humble  dimensions,  in  comparison  of  Mr  Paterson'a 
at  Montmorenci,  and  had  but  one  blade.  About  three  miles 
beyond  this  we  reached  ^  Riverside,  '  as  my  friend  has  very 
appropriately  named  it  ;  where  we  found  the  settler  and  lus  fa* 


inily,  in  a  verv  comfortablc  woodcn  house  of  two  apartmentSy 
Fitn  sashed  Windows,  a  large  stove  in  the  kitcben, 
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other  conveniences»  which  couUl-not  hâve  been  00  soon  acquir* 
edbad.be  been  obliged  to  struggle  through,  like  many  poor 
«migrantSy  with  no  resources  but  bis  own.  Three  Indians  were 
aniating  bim  in  clearing  tbe  land  ;  and  we  saw  severai  «tackf 
of  grain,  some  of  which  were  tbe  secondi  and  otbers  tbe  first 
crop. 

*'  Tbe  Indians  bandle  tbe  axe  with  great  dexterity  in  felling 
trees.  Tbey  attack  tbe  trunk  about  three  feet  from  tfae  groun^ 
makin^;  theîower  sidc  of  tbegasb.cxactly  horizontal,  and  tbe 
npper  indining  to  it  at  about  an  angle  of  fort^-five.  The  chips 
ère  struck  off  from  tbe  upper  surface  ;  and  in  conséquence  of 
their  inclination  to  tbe  grain  of  the  wood,  fly  off  with  rapidity 
before  the  edge  of  the  axe.  One  of  them  will  eut  down  thref 
or  four  large  trees,  before  a  couple  of  carpenters  with  a  saw 
could  manage  one. 

**  The  Jacques  Cartier  is  at  this  spot  about  130  yards  wide^ 
and  is  navigable  up  and  down  for  nearly  twenty  miles.  Below^ 
however,  falls  and  ranids  eut  oiT  tbe  communication,  so  that 
ibe  settlers  bave  not  the  advantages  which  a  navigable  stream 
would  aâbrd  them,  to  carry  their  produce  to  Québec.  A  few 
amall  islands  occupy  the  centre  of  tbe  river  ;  and  tbe  opposite 
iiank  swells  pretty  rapidly  up  into  a  considérable  mountain. 

**  There  was  nothing  very  new  to  be  seen  at  tbi,s  '  lodge  ia 
ibe  vast  wilderncss;^  but  its  situation  showed  something  of  the 
character  of  that  life  to  which  thousands  are  annually  l^taking 
chemselves;  many  of  them  sadly  ignorant,  I  am  afraid,  of  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  against  which  they  bave  to  struggle^ 
and  the  utter  exclusion  to  wbich  they  must  in  gênerai  submit, 
from  ail  tlie  comforts  of  civilized  society.  Lonely,  however,  as 
ihis  cottage  was,  surrounded  with  dense  forests,  and  very  soon 
to  be  enveloped  in  the  snows  of  a  Canadian  winter,  with  an  atp> 
mosphere  sometimes  cold  enough  to  freeze  tfae  mercury  of  tb^ 
ihermometer,  it  might  be  said  to  know  nothing  of  seclusion, 
in  comparison  of  many  of  the  thousand  buts  which  in  tbe  more 
remote  régions  of  this  vast  continent  are  buried  in  the  woods. 
We  passeid  two  or  three  log-houses  befcM'e  we  reached  this  one; 
and  at  a  litde  distance,  on  tlie  opposite  bank  of  t)ie  stream» 
therc  are  one  or  two  more.  The  distance  from  Québec  alt^o  is 
but  trifling  ;  and  in  winter,  whcn  the  snow  is  on  the  ground» 
ibe  slcigh  or  carriole  will  fly  acrosa  tiie  intervening  space  ia 
three  or  four  bours.  Yet,  after  ail,  what  a  pitiabie  life  awaits 
ihem  during  tlie  long  winter  months  1  The  ground  completely 
locked  u}>,  iield  labour  totally  suspended,  tue,  oold  so  intense 
that,  unless  they  are  wrapped  in  furs,  it  is  impossible  to  stir  oui 
wiibout  being  frost-biUen  ;  aqd  Qo  adéquate  employm^t  witbia 
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doors  to  oocupy  tbeir  attention.  Whnt  cnn  the  man  and  h» 
wife  with  their  three  children  do,  dqring  the  long  winter  monthij 
but  hang  over  tbe  fire  in  torpid  inactivity,  eatiAg,  sleepingy  and 
fruitlessly  sighûig  for  spring  ? 

^<  This  is  bad  enoiigb  ;  but  to  be  burîed  in  the  boandleu  fiv 
rests  of  the  înland  country  must  be  stiil  worse.    Onr  Aynhira 
friend  is  at  least  within  reach  of  bis  fellow^creatures  if  he  ahôfild 
nced  their  aid,  and  of  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  if  be  bat 
wherewith  to  purchase  them.     But  the  backwoodsmaDy  who 
buries  himself  m  the  pathless  eavannas  or  drearier  forests  of  the 
western  countrj',  a  bundred  miles  from  a  surgeon,  and  two  or 
three  bundred  miles  from  a  church,  with  bis  ibousand  acres  of 
land  untenanted  bv  a  buman  being  but  those  in  bia  own  but,  n 
surely  an  object  of  pity  to  the  poorest  inmate  of  an  bospital  or 
a  workhouse*     He  may  retain  as  many  of  tbe  characterittics  of 
humanity  as  to  corne  within  the  letter  of  tbe  scboolmen's  definU 
tion,  animal  bipes  implume  ;  but,  sbould  be  not  fait  a  ¥16(101  IO 
copperbeads,  bears,  broken  Hmbsy  or  swamp  fevenr,  wbat  bat 
he  that  the  poorest  need  coTet  ?    He  may  manage  to  raise  m 
much  wbeat  and  Indian  corn  as  will  satis^  tbe  cravinjgs  lyf  him- 
ger,  and  perhaps  procure  bim  once  a  year  clothes  ior  himarif 
and  bis  family;  he  may  shoot  wild  animais  to  make  cords  of 
their  sinews,  candies  of  their  fat,  and  shoes  of  tbeir  skins;  but 
be  is  absolutely  excluded  from  buman  society,  and  a  stranger 
tq  ail  the  relations,  dutics  and  comforts  which  are  connected 
ivith  it.     His  children  grow  up  witliout  instruction,  ignorant 
of  their  duty  to  God  and  to  man.     In  the  monotonous  same- 
ness  with  which  time  passes,  he  loses  reckoning  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  or,  should  he  remember  tbe  return  of  tbe  First  Day» 
in  ail  probability  be  disregards  it;  he  bas  scarcely  a  single  in«« 
tive  for  action  superior  to  tliose  which  impel  the  inferior  ani?i 
mais,  nor  is  be  animated  by  any  bope  beyond  tbe  anticipations 
of  the  mcrest  physicul  gratifications.     The  hog  that  burrowa 
beside  him  for  acorns,  bas  scarcely  a  less  intellcctual  existence. 

*<  It  may  be  said  of  some  who  betake  tbemselves  to  tbis  life» 
that  it  was  an  involuntary  choice,  and  that  stern  nece&sity  drove 
them  to  it.  Of  a  few  this  may  be  correct,  but  of  comparatively 
fcw.  Those  whose  resourses  are  most  exhausted,  in  gênerai 
find  a  refuge  nearer  to  the  abodes  of  man,  whcrc  perhaps  tbey 
obtain  a  smaller  portion  of  ground,  but  where  at  least  tbey  are 
far  less  excluded  from  civilized  life.  Those  who  sélect  tbe  wes^ 
ern  wilderness,  bave  been  in  gênerai  men  who  were  enjoying  a 
moderate,  and  somelimes  a  libéral  share  of  tbe  bounties  of  Prc* 
vidcnce,  but  who  were  the  dupes  of  discontented  political  prin« 
ciplcs,  or  unduç  dcsfircs  of  increased  substance.     We  bave 
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beard  of  matiy  in  onr  own  coantry,  who  werc  supporting  their 
fkimlies  in  a  respectable  and  comfoitable  way,  and  even  accu* 
mulatîng  a  moderate  independence«  who»  notwithstanding,  a- 
bandoned  thc  occupntions  at  which  they  bad  so  prdspered,  and 
conTerting  ail  theiF  propeity  into  money,  brought  it  out  hère 
to  bury  it  in  the  woods. 

■  ^^  As  nigbt  cnme  on,  it  began  to  snggest  tome  considération 
as  to  where  we  should  sieep.  Tbis,  however,  I  soon  fotind, 
pnzzled  nobody  but  mysclf.  The  arrangements  were  very  sim- 
pie,  ea&ily  contrived,  and  speedily  executed.  The  kitchen  of 
tbe  hoase,  probably  ten  or  twelv^  feet  square,  was  as  yet  the 
only  apartment  that  was  tenantable  ;  for  a  decp  excavation  had 
been  roade  in  the  other,  in  which  to  protect  the  winter^s  provU 
•ion  from  frost,  and  nofloor  hjadas  yet  been  laid  over  it  A 
wooden  bedstead  which  had  been  erected  in  the  kitchen,  as  the 
fismily  dormitory,  was  nssigned  to  the  lândlord  and  myself  ;  à 
skate^damUf  as  we  sbonld  cail  itat  homOf  containfcd  the  farmer^ 
Ut  wtfe,  and  their  tbree  children;  while  Paal  and  tbe  otber 
three  Indians  took  each  a  billet  of  wood  at  a  ptliow,  and,  wrap* 
ping  their  blankett  round  them^  stretchcd  ihemseWes  on  the 
fluor.'' 


t.     r  • 


I 


ron  THE  farmsu'b  magazine. 
Dirfiions  Jbr  Bailing  Poiatoet. 

Wr  copy  the  following  from  the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal,  a  rerj 
good  autbority  onfauch  a  tubject  ;  and  hope  it  inay.  b^  useful  io 
«uch  a  leason  asthis,  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  potatoérop 
it  likely  to  tnm  out  of  but  indiffèrent  quaiity. 

Hùwto  bâti  Poiaioes  nicely  vnthout  «Muri^.— jSeldom  do  weisée 
potatœs  weli  cookcd,  and  stiil  seldomer  do  we  see  them  côoked 
without  waste^  By  the  following  directions,  both  ends  wilt  bc 
attained.  Choose  your  potatoos  of  equal  size,  and  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  or  pot  without  a  lid,  with  no  more  water  than 
îs  sufTîcient  to  cover  them  ;  more  would  only  spoil  them,  as  the 
potatoes  themseWes,  on  being  boiled,  yield  a  considérable  por- 
tion  of  water.  By  bcing  boRed  in  a  vessel  without  a  lid,  they 
do  not  crack,  and  ail  waste  is  prevented.  After  the  water  is 
corne  nearly  to  boil,  pour  it  oiF,  and  replace  the  bot  by  cold 
wnter,  into  which  throw  a  good  portion  of  sait.  The  cola  water 
sends  the  beat  from  the  surface  to  the  heart  of  the  potalo,  and 
makes  it  mcaly.  Like  ail  other  vegetables,  they  are  improved 
by  being  boiled  with  sait,  wbicfa  ought  not,  thereforc,  to  bo 
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spared)  and  it  can  well  be  aiforded  now,  even  by  tbe  poorestf 
since  the  abolition  of  tbe  sait  tax.  The  only  proper  test  of  theîr 
being  done  enoui^ky  is  trying  tliem  with  a  fork.  When  they  are 
boiled  with  a  lia,  cracking  is  usually  considered  as  the  teit  of 
their  being  done  enough  ;  but  they  wÛl  often  crack  wben  they 
are  qiiitc  raw  in  the  heart.  Âfter  straining  off  the  water,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  ten  or  fii'teen  minutes  on  the  fire  to 
dry. 


FOR  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Lime  ajfplicd  to  Wheat  Crops  as  a  Top^dressing^  cmisidered  as  a 

Préventive  ofMildea>. 

[Tlie  following  article  bas  been  extracted  from  a  letter  trans* 
mitted  by  the  Right  Honourablc  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
The  estate  on  which  the  triai  bas  been  made,  is  in  the  coanty 
of  Durham,  from  which  the  letter  is  written,  in  July  18Ï2.] 

**  I  wiLL,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  answer  the  queries  containcd 
in  your  letter  os  to  the  use  of  lime  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat. 

"  ]  $t^  How  long  has  it  been  used,  and  what  led  to  the  trial  ? 

^'  yins.  It  has  been  used  by  R.  £.  Duncombe  Shafto,  Est). 
upon  the  demesnes  farm  at  Whitworth,  every  ycar  during  the 
]:ist  €even  years.  That  gentleman  was  led  to  make  the  trial, 
by  seeing  a  little  Treatise  on  the  subject  by  an  Oxfordshire 
farmcr. 

*'  Idy  Has  it  been  practised  both  on  light  and  strong  aoils  ? 

*^  Ans.  The  whole  of  the  land  in  tillage  on  the  demesnes 
farm  at  Whitworth  being  strongish  soi!,  there  has  not  been  an 
opportunity  of  trying  it  there  upon  that  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  the  oiily  farm  upon  which  lime  has  been  uted 
VA  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  that  I  bave  ever  heard  c^,  except 
that  occupied  by  the  author  of  the  Treatise  above  alluded  to» 
I  cannot  speak  (cither  from  my  own  knowlcdge,  or  report)  to 
its  use  upon  light  soi!,  particularly  as  I  do  not  recollect  who- 
ther  the  author  had  tried  it  upon  that  description  of  soiL 

<^  3^,  Has  it  been  tried  both  upon  drilled  and  broadcast 
jcrops,  and  succeeded  cqually  with  both  ? 

<'  Am.  As  Mr  Shafto  has,  for  niany  years  past,  been  in  the 
habit  of  drilling  ail  his  wheat,  no  trial  has  been  made  upon 
broadcast  crops  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  practice  is  much  better 
fidapted  to  the  driU  System  ;  bccause,  after  the  lime  haa  been 
^pplicd  on  the  young  whcats,  which  is  doue  somctûne  bctweça 
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ibm  beginn&ig  of  Januai^  and  tbe  etid  of  Febnlaryi  or  as  sôon 
afterwin'ds  as  the  state  of  the  laad  will  admit,  the  hone^hoe  inf 
BO  doubt,  of  great  use  in  being  run  through  the  drilled  wheat» 
in  the  month  of  April,  or  eariy  in  May  ;  by  which  opération  tho 
lime  becomes  mixed  wkh  the  surface  soil,  and  it  giTCs  tbe  clo* 
Ter  and  grass  seeds  (which  are  always  sown  when  Uiis  opération 
18  going  on)  such  a  cover  as  nothing  else  could  do;  and  there  ia 
•very  reason  to  beliere,  that  the  superiority  of  Mr  Shafto'a 
dover  crops  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  this  practice. 

*^  4dAj  Wbat  is  the  exact  time  for  applying  tbe  lime,  and 
what  sort  is  prcferred  ? 

*^  Ans»  The  lime  can  only  be  applied  when  the  land  is  suffidt- 
ently  dry  or  frosted,  to  admit  of  the  carts  going  upon  it  with- 
ont  cutting.  Any  time  between  the  Ist  January  and  the  end  of 
February  is  considered  a  good  time.  It  bas  sometimes  been 
applied  a  Utile  earlier,  and  sometimes  a  little  later.  The  sort 
nsed  at  Whitworth  bas  been  the  magnesian  lime  from  Wester- 
ton  and  Counden,  being  of  the  eastem  formation  of  this  coun- 
ty.    I  believe  its  constitaents  are 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  about  53* 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  about     44. 
Insoluble  Matter,  about  1.5 

Los8|  about  1.5 

100. 

^  This  lime  has  not  by  any  means  been  chosen  in  préférence 
to  any  other  kind,— it  has  been  used  because  of  its  being  near^ 
er  by  twelve  miles  than  that  of  the  western  formation  m  this 
pounty. 

<'  5/A,  How  much  is  glven  per  acre,  and  in  what  manner  is 
it  applied  ? 

^<  Ans.  Eighty  bushels  per  acre  (measured  when  in  the 
dod,  in  an  unslaked  state)  haTe  generaliy  been  applied.  As 
to  the  manner  of  preparing  and  applying  it,-*the  lime  is 
brought  from  the  kilns  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
and  laid  in  large  heaps  of  160  to  600  or  800,  or  even  more 
busbels  each,  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fields, 
After  the  lime  becomes  fallen  by  the  dews  and  rains,  it  is  pnt 
up  into  more  compactly  shapen  heaps,  so  as  not  to  rcceive  too 
much  water.  Thèse  heaps  are  tumed  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter,  and  applied  as  notio- 
ed  in  the  answer  under  tbe  4th  query. 

<<  6M,  Has  it  any  immédiate  eiFect  upon  the  wheat  plant,  and 
is  it  incompatible  with  a  crop  of  clover  &c.  after  tbe  wheat? 

<<  Ans.  No  immédiate  ciTect  upon  the  wheat  plants  has  beei} 
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perce! vcd  ;  but  it  ccrtainly  is  highly  compatible  witi)  the  suo 
ceeding  crop  of  clover,  as  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  tbe  8d 
qiicry,  and  consequently  to  the  oats,  or  whatever  crop  may  suo 
ceed  the  clover. 

**  lihy  Has  its  efHcacy,  as  a  corrective  of  roildew,  bcen  esta- 
blishcd  by  any  strong  facts;  and  has  any  experimen^  been  tried 
to  ascerUiîn  it  ? 

^'  Ans*  No  actual  experiment  has  been  tricd,  by  liming  parts 
or  a  (ield  and  omitting  to  do  other  parts,  &c.  ;  but  before  the 
lise  of  lime  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  was  resorted  to  by  Mr 
Sliafto,  the  whc^ats  on  the  Demesnes  farm  werc  more  or  less  af- 
i«;cted  in  certain  scasons,  much  the  same  as  the  rcst  oFtlie  wheats 
in  the  parish  of  Whitworth  and  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that,  since  its  use,  the  wheat  has  not  at  ail  been  mildewed, 
thongh  other  wheat  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  hâve  suflbred 
at  times  as  u&uaL  " 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOn  OF  THE  FAKMER'S  MAGAZIKE. 

Hiitts  respecling  Damagcd  Com  and  Potçitocs, 
Siu,       ^ 

YouR  rcadcrs  must  be  aware,  and  some  of  them  will 
probâbly  fcel  it  to  their  cost,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Higli- 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  gèneraily  throughout  ail  the  higb  and 
co!d  moorlands  of  this  country  and  the  north  of  England,  a 
considcrable  proportion  of  the  présent  crop  luis  bcen  rendered 
totnlly  unfît  for  secd  by  frost,  and  the  other  ii^ijuries  which  it 
has  sustaii^cd  bp^h  on  the  field  and  in  the  stackyard.  Even  in 
the  south  of  England,  much  damage  was  occasioncd  by  the 
wetnciis  of  the  weather  to  aU  sorts  of  corp  eut  beibre  the  first 
week  of  8eptember;  and  accordingly,  the  samptcs  of  wheat,  in 
particular,  are  known  to  be  damp^  discoloured,  and,.in  many 
instances,  the  grain  had  vegetated  after  bcing  eut,  and  was 
aiso  healed  in  the  stack  or  the  baru.  The  frosts  of  that  and 
t)ic  following  mont  h  were  s^till  more  fatal  to  the  late  Oats, 
and  cvcn  to  the  liarley  or  Bigg  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
vhcre  injiiry  by  hcating  in  the  stackyard  has  also  occurred  to 
an  unusual  cxtent.  Much  of  the  Potatoe  crop,  there  is  reason 
tu  fear,  has  also  suiiercd  grcatly  iVom  frost.  In  thèse  circum- 
^tances,  it  would  be  well  to  hâve  rccoursc  in  time  to  snch  mea- 
B;ures,  whelher  remédiai  or  préventive,  as  the  expérience  of  for- 
mer scasons  of  a  simiiar  description  has  suggestcd.  With  thisi 
;vicw,  I  liavc  looked  into  the  volumes  of  your  Magasine,  as  b(^ 
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ing  likely  to  contain  spme  useFuI  hints  or  directions  on  tbe  sub- 
jcîct,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  disappointcd. 

The  first  article  which  attracted  my  noticcj  is  an  Essay  on 
Potatœs  (vol.  xvii.  p.  3200»  în  which  tbe  uses  to  which  this 
root  may  be  applied  wben  frosted,  are  very  distinctly  pointed 
out.  To  this  I  may  add  another,  on  the  mcans  of  restoring 
them  when  frosted,  at  the  beginning  of  your  xixth  volume. 

On  the  subject  of  making  bread  from  dam^ged  corn,  some 
usofol  information  will  be  found  in  the  xviiith  volume,  where 
an  abstract  is  gîven  from  a  paper  publisked  by  a  Commission 
nanied  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  France,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  investigating  this  important  question. 

The  same  volume  contains  some  very  useful  suggestions  by 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  on  the  means  of  (^stinguish- 
ing  frbsted  from  sound  grain,  witfa  a  view  to  its  bcing  used  for 
sced  ;  a  stibject  which  is  treated  more  fully,  and  with  great  abi- 
llty,  in  the  xixth  volume,  in  a  paper  commutiicated*  to  thé 
Aberdeenshire  Âgricultural  Association. 

After  ail,  wherever  there  is  the  least  reason  for  doubt  as  to 
the  perfect  soundness  of  grain,  it  certainly  sHould  not,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  be  used  for  seed  at  ail.  In  some  unfortunate  cases^ 
however,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  small  tenant  to  pro- 
cure seed  from  the  early  districts  ;  and  this  difficulty,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  be  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  Hîgblands.  Such  per- 
sons  should  put  their  grain  to  the  test»  bv  sowing  a  little  of  what 
they  intend  for  seed,  in  time  to  ascertam  how  far  its  sonndnest 
may  be  depended  on  ;  and  this  may  be  done  with  little  trouble» 
•nd  without  expense.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  oF 
this  kind  with  grain  of  the  growth  of  1816  and  18Ï7,  are  te* 
ported  in  the  18th  and  19th  volumes  of  the  Magazine. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  the  substance  of  some  of  the  Papers  I 
have  referred  to  might  be  advantageously  presented  in  your 
Number  for  February.    I  am,  &c. 

G. 

Navemberj  182S, 
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Agricultural  Intelligence. 


A  full  ma  minute  accoant  of  the  weather,  during  the  last  three 
ifnonthsy  will  be  found  in  the  foUowing  Reports»  to  whîch  we  refer. 
It  seems  to  hâve  been  of  the  same  gênerai  character  in  evecy  paît  of 
the  Island,  cold,  wet,  and  unsteady  in  an  unuaoal  degree  for  the  lea* 
son,  though  îts  effect^  are  différent  upon  diffisrent  cropt,  and  Taryac- 
cording  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  aeveral  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.  Yet  ail  hâve  suffered  from  it  more  or  Icss  ;  and  in.high  situa«* 
(ions,  and  among  our  hills  in  the  North,  where  hanresi  îs  iiot  yet 
fînished,  the  failure  of  the  crops,  partial  in  other  quarters,  has  been 
quite  gênerai,  and  must  be  extremely  distressing  to  the  inhabitanU 
of  thèse  districts. 

Of  the  Corn  crops,  Wheat  has  certaiply  suffered  the  most,  and 
must  bc  below  an  average  by  20  or  25  per  cent.,  as  far  as  ît  is  yet 
possible  to  ascertain  the  deficiency.  Barley  approaches  nearer  a  full 
crop,  if  it  does  not  rcach  it,  in  respect  to  quantity  ;  but  the  quality^ 
with  some  exceptions,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  ordînary  seasons.  Some 
différence  of. opinion  prevailed  on  this  point  before  the  crop  was  eut; 
but  that  its  quality  is  generally  inferior,  as  was  to  be  expected  ftoa 
the  State  of  the  weather,  seems  to  be  no  longer  douhtfuL  Oats  ia 
ihis  part  of  the  country  exhibit  every  variety»  both  in  produce  and 
quality,  from  the  abundant  and  well  ripened  grain  of  our  lowlandib 
to  the  scanty  and  immature  returns  of  the  moors  and  other  high 
grounds,  where,  in  the  worst  cases»  the  crop  will  scarcely  be  worth 
the  gatherîng,  if  it  were  not  for  the  straw.  As  almost  ail  this  kind 
of  grain  in  thèse  last  situations,  and  much  of  the  Barley  or  Bear» 
were  exposed  to  frosts  whilc  yet  in  a  soft  and  milky  state»  aud  the 
straw  quite  grecn,  the  failure  is  found  to  be  greater  when  made  into 
meal,  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the  barn  floor  ;  and  for  seed  ît  is  en- 
tirely  ruincd.  Taking  in  ail  Scotland,  however,  the  Oats  will  not 
probably  fall  short  of  an  average. 

A  good  deal  of  injury  has  been  sustained  in  many  places»  after  the 
crops  were  eut,  both  on  the  field  and  in  the  stackyard»  particularly 
in  the  latter.  There  are  few  complaints  of  growing  in  the  sheaf,  ex* 
cept  in  the  South  of  £ngland,  the  weather,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
auturon,  beîng  too  cold  ;  nor  has  there  been  much  loss  by  shaking  ; 
but  a  great  deal  having  been  put  into  the  stack  in  a  damp  state» 
heated  and  had  to  bc  taken  down,  and,  in  some  instances,  carted 
out  again  to  the  field  to  dry.  We  do  not  recollect  any  season  in 
which  so  much  of  this  unplcasant  work  has  been  reported  by  our 
correspondents. 
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Of  the  other  kinds  of  produoe»  the  accounte  are  more  Tarious. 
Beans  and  Peas,  of  which  ooe  woold  haTC  progocnticated  tbe  total 
laîlure  in  tuch  a  geason»  hâve  in  some  instances  been  found  tolerably 
productive,  or  even  full  crops.  But  in  the  case  of  Beans,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  are  still  in  the  fields,  or  were  so  a  few  days  ago» 
it  is  probably  too  early  to  décide.  Neither  of  them  is  likely  to  make 
a  good  retum  in  gênerai  ;  in  many  parts  there  being  very  little  com^ 
though  plenty  of  Straw.  Tumips  are  good  only  upon  good  dry  soils» 
and  worth  little  or  nothîng  upon  soft  and  strong  lands  ;  and  yet  this 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Potatoes,  of  which,  for  every  acre  that 
yields  an  average  produce,  there  are  probably  three  acres  déficient 
by  a  fourth  or  a  third,  and  the  quality  by  no  means  good. 

It  lias  been  stated,  that,  in  some  of  our  Lowland  countîes,  the  ara^ 
ble  fariner  will  net  hâve  much  more  than  half  the  produce  to  carry 
to  market  that  he  had  last  year.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  too  gloomy 
an  anticipation.  But  it  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  estimàte 
the  deficiency  at  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  on  ail  kinds  of  grain — that 
is  to  say,  the  deficiency  in  the  disposahk  produce,  seed,  horse-corn, 
servants'  meal,  &c.  first  deducted.  Yet  there  is  too  much  old  grain 
tn  the  country  for  this  to  occasion  any  alarm  of  scarcity.  Old  Whcat 
«iil  be  in  good  demand  for  some  time,  as  it  bas  been  for  afew  weeks 
past,  and  at  improved  prices  ;  but  the  médium  rate  of  that  and  new» 
as  far  as  yet  appears,  is  not  likely  to  exceed  50s.  per  quarter. 

The  markets  for  Live-stock  hâve  fluctuated  a  good  deal  duriog  the 
quarter,  and  are,  upon  the  wholei  somewhat  higher  than  they  were 
at  the  same  period  last  year.  Hallow  Fair,  held  hère  ïast  week,  bas 
certainly  been  better  than  the  Great  Tryst  at  Falkirk  in  October» 
but  not  perhaps  so  good  as  the  market  at  Douneîn  Perthshire,  in  tlte 
beginning  of  the  présent  month.  The  low  price  of  Wool  must  hâve 
affected  that  of  Sheep,  on  some  descriptions  of  which  hardly  any  im- 
provemcnt  can  be  noted,  notwithstanding  the  loss  among  the  flocka 
mst  winter,  and  the  libéral  profits  obtained  by  the  feeders  in  spring 
and  the  early  part  of  summcr. 

If  we  take  a  gênerai  view  of  the  agricultural  classes  at  présent, 
▼ery  little,  if  any,  improvement,  wiU  be  perceived  in  their  conditioUf 
Those  who  possess  earlv  rich  soils  may  nnd  their  nett  returns  from 
the  présent  crop  somewhat  greater  than  last  year's  ;  but  a  considér- 
able proportion  of  farmers,  holding  land  of  an  opposite  description, 
must  iose  as  much  at  least  as  the  others  will  gain  ;  and  the  gênerai 
ftmd,  out  of  which  rents  and  wages  should  be  paid,  will  not  be  mate* 
rially  increascd.  A  libéral  conduct  on  the  part  of  landlords  is  there« 
fore  as  necessary  as  ever.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  should  enabl« 
them  to  continue  the  late  abatements  without  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves,  especîally  since  a  new  moncy-lender,  the  Bank  of  England, 
has  come  to  the  resolution  of  employing  a  large  capital,  în  loans  at 
ibur  per  cent.,  to  those  landowners  who  can  ofier  aidequate  security. 
Perhaps  the  late  réduction  in  the  duty  on  home-made  spirits  may 
al80  bave  a  good  eifect  in  extending  tbe  consumption  of  barley  ;  and 
there  la  reason  to  hope  that  other  taxes  on  consumption  may  be  re- 
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duced  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliamenti  if  we  arc  fortonate  èDOugh 
to  remain  at  peace. 

The  wetness  of  the  summer,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hanreit,  hâve 
been  unfavourable  to  the  due  and  tîmely  preparatioo  of  the  landi  in* 
tended  for  Wheat  next  season  ;  and  much  of  what  should  hâve  been 
put  in  aftcr  Beans  '  and  Potatoes,  still  remains  to  be  sown  in  thii 
country.  It  is  not  indeed  to  one  year's  crop  that  the  bnd  effects  of 
sQch  weathcr  are  confîned,  but  they  are  felt,  raore  or  less,  througb< 
out  ail  t])e  crops  of  the  ensuing  rotation. — 17 th  Navember. 


GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE  FARMER'S 

MAGAZINE. 

The  twenty-^fourth  volume  of  tbîs  Magazine  will  be  dompleted 
with  the  publication  of  the  présent  Number, — a  length  to  wbich  it 
eould  never  bave  arrived,  if  its  utility,  for  which  it  is  roainly  indebt- 
ed  to  respectable  correspondents  in  most  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  had  not  been  generally  recognised  among  the  agricultural 
classes,  for  whose  behoof  it  was  first  undertaken,  and  whose  just  in* 
terests  it  bas  never  ceased  to  support.     After  the  work  had  reached 
to  twelve  volumes,  it  was  thought  expédient  to  publish  a  General 
Index  in  a  concise  form,  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  pub- 
lic; but  now,  at  the  end  of  twelve  volumes  more,  a  Gknbral  Ihdu 
for  the  whole  twcnty*foury  somewhat  enlarged,  and  more  conwnîent^ 
]y  flrranged,  bas  been  caUed  for  b}'  raany  of  our  readers.     Soch  an 
Index  is  now  at  press,  and  will  be  published  separately  in  a  few 
weeks.     Bcsides  the  proper  références  under  the  subfectt  treated  of 
in  tlie  Magazine,  it  will  contain  similar  références  onder  the  namcs 
of  the  tcritersy  as  far  as  they  bave  thought  proper  to  give  their 
names  ;  and  further,  by  turning  to  the  names  of  the  severai  countieft 
and  districts,  tbe  reader  wîll  see  at  once  where  hc  may  find  a  view 
of  their  agriculture,  markets,  wages  of  labour,  &c.  presented  perÛH 
dîcally,  and  in  most  cases  without  interruption,  during  the  long 
period  of  twenty-four  years.     Under  the  title  Revien^  almott  alï  the 
books  of  any  merit  connected  with  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy 
that  bave  been  published  in  this  period  will  be  found  enumerated, 
and  notices  and  extracts  given  in  the  Magazine  at  the  places  there 
referred  to.     And,  in  like  manner,  the  list  of  Enoravings  compre<* 
hcnds  cvery  useful  invention  of  this  description,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  as  well  as  the  best  implcments  now  in  use  : — the  work  al* 
togcthcr  forming  a  valuable  Rcpcrtory  of  Modem  Husbandry. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Report  Jbr  Aberdeenshire, 

Thk  weather  since  the  month  of  March  has  been,  with  little  inter* 
TUptIon,  cold  and  wet.  After  the  8th  of  June  we  ^had  ten  dry  days» 
which  enabled  the  faiiners  to  gettheTurnîpsînto  thegroùnd.  It  was» 
howerer,  impossible  to  get  the  land  properly  cleanéd,  either  beforè 
or  after  the  se«d  waa  laid  in,  and  the  crop  has  rooted  îll,  and  is  great- 
ly  below  an  average  oTer  the  whole  county.  In  July  it  rained  âmost 
without  interruption.  About  the  beginning  of  August  we  had  a  few 
dry  windy  days»  which  aliowed  the  Hay  to  be  secured  with  less  da- 
mage than  mîght  hâve  been  expected  ;  and  the  weight  is  consider- 
ably  above  an  average. 

During  the  whole  summer  the  Corn  crop  had  the  appearance  of 
being  late,  and  so  it  proved  ;  the  cuttîng  even  of  Bear  was  not  gênerai 
before  the  Sth  of  September  ;  at  which  period  the  bulk  of  the  Oats 
ând  the  Wheat  were  still  green.  To  about  20  days  of  fine  Jlreather 
m  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  we  are  indebted 
for  a  crop.  During  this  period  the  progrest  was  Tery  great  ;  and 
about  the  20th  of  last  month  the  harvest  for  Oata  became  gênerai» 
although  they  were  still  far  from  what  would  hâve  been  Teckoned 
ripe  in  an  ordinary  year.  If  cuttîng  green  is  a  benefit,  (as  we  hâve 
been  told  it  is),  we  hâve  profited  largely  by  it  this  year  ;  but  what- 
éwer  loss  may  hâve  been  sustained  by  over-ripening  the  grain  fartfier 
touth,  this  kind  of  patience  never  was  the  sin  which  most  easily  beset 
the  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  ;  nor  hâve  they  found  that  peculiarity  in 
theiir  situation  which  so  ohen  compels  them  to  eut  grain  advantageous. 
Green  and  gray,  the  crop  is  now  eut  down  and  gawered  in,  in  ail  the 
beat  districts  ;  although  some  considérable  quantity  remaîna  out,  and 
iome  to  eut  in  the  latest. 

Of  a  crop  like  the  pretenti  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  eatimate  ap- 
proaching  to  accuracy  ;  the  bulk,  which  is  cercainly  great,  looks  much 
greater  than  it  really  is,  in  conséquence  of  the  stacks  being  often 
formed  about  wood,  and  every  where  small,  in  order  togive  the  grain 
sotne  chance  of  keeping  ;  and,  afler  every  précaution,  a  good  deal  is  al- 
ready  heated  ;  a  part  of  which  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and 
a  larger  quantity  is  in  imminent  danger  of  requiring  the  same  opéra- 
tion. 

Wheat  is  scarcely  an  average  in  bulk,  misérable  in  quality  and  con- 
dition, and  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  thanhalf  a  crop. 

Bear  above  an  average  in  bulk  and  in  number  of  bolls  ;  but,  upon 
trial,  is  found  generally  light,  and  a  considérable  part  of  it  anfit  for  the 
maltster. 

Oats  (our  staple  commodity)  a  verybulky  crop;  the  earliest  and 
best  filled  about  a  stone,  the  common  kinds  two  to  three  stone,  and 
the  very  latest  six  to  eight  stone  lighter  than  last  year's.  The  num- 
ber of  bolls  will  exceed  an  average,  but  the  condition  ts  so  bad  that 
none  can  be  exported  for  many  months  without  kilndrying  ;  a  pro- 
cess  little  understoad,  and  never  hîtherto  praciised  to  any  extent  in 
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thifl  county,  bnt  whîch  it  would  (in  a  Beaton  like  the  prêtent)  be  of 
the  utmoBt  importance  to  introduce.  The  fuel  used  should  be  cin- 
dersi  (which  can  easily  be  procured  at  Aberdeen,-  or  brought  from 
Newcastle  to  any  of  the  other  sea-ports),  and  it  ahould  be  done  with 
a  slow  heat,  continued  only  until  the  sweat  is  nearly,  bat  not  quite 
off  the  grain,  and  it  acquires  the  contistency  of  old  Oati.  To  uie 
.wet  peats,  or  any  other  fuel  which  blackens  the  colour  of  tfae  gnin» 
ù  ruinous.  Were  the  landholders  and  agricultural  sodetiet  to  ioh 
port  a  few  small  cargoes  of  cinderB,  give  thon  out  cheap  for  thii 
jpurpose,  and  pay  some  attention  to  having  it  properly  doniB,  or  ea- 
couraging  it  by  any  other  means  which  they  might  conceive  mon 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  until  it  established  îtself  and  ia  undentood» 
thcy  would  confier  a  very  important  boon  on  the  agriculture  of  tbe 
county  at  the  présent  moment  ;  for  the  first  thrashed  grain»  if  kep^ 
even  for  a  short  time  in  ils  présent  state,  will  neither  make  eataUe  meali 
nor  wlH  it  export  ;  and  the  longer  it  is  kept,  in  place  of  improfiogi  il  il- 
ways  gets  worse. 

Peas  and  Beans,  a  full  crop  of  straw,  but  iittle  «r  no  grwnin  moit 
places. 

Potatoes,  on  very  dry  early  soil,  a  pretty  fair  retum  ;  butîndampor 
hcavy  soils,  small  in  size,  and  bad  in  quality. 

A  considérable  advance  took  place  in  the  Cattle  marketa  îa  the 
spring.  After  the  grass  was  fiiled  the  demand  slackened  ;  untîi  Aickf 
fair,  and  the  other  markets  of  that  week,  (3d  week  of  July»)  whes  a 
considérable  business  existed,  and  some  part  of  the  grass-rents  was 
realized  ;  eince  then  prices  hâve  been  gradually  decîining,  and  the 
trade  of  the  summer  has  left  nothing  for  grass-rent  generally,  and,  ia 
many  instances,  a  loss  has  becn  sustained  over  it.  The  vciy  bttt  fat  ifc 
présent  does  not  bring  quite  40s.  per  cwt.  sink  ;  and  368.  to  37i<  6d.  is 
the  more  gênerai  pricc  even  for  good  stock. 

Some  attcmpts  havc  been  made,  and  patronîsed  by  the  Agricultural 
Association,  to  establish  an  export  trade  in  Sait  Beef  at  Aberdeen; 
and  as  there  are  neither  finer  cattle  nor  better  fed  in  the  kingdom 
than  what  corne  to  that  market,  with  persévérance  there  is  Iittle  doubt 
of  success  ;  nor  that  such  a  trade,  carried  to  the  extent  of  whîch  it  is 
capable,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  bénéficiai  effects  to  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  the  county. 

Butter,  likewise,  has  becn  for  a  good  many  years  an  article  of  great 
value  in  our  export  trade  ;  to  improvo  the  cure  and  quality  of  whîdl, 
premiums  hâve  aiso  been  awarded  by  the  Association  ;  and  a  compé- 
tition for  them  takes  place  at  Aberdeen  on  the  14th  of  nezfc  month. 
By  exciting  a  rivalship  among  the  dealers  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality,  we  trust,  Abcrdeenshire  butter  will  soon  take  a  higher  raok  ia 
the  market,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The  priœ 
through  the  summer  of  fresh  butter  has  been  lOd.  to  Is.  per  Ibwof  28 
oz. — \st  November. 

Report  Jbr  the  Ten  ParuJiet  of  Upper  Annandale. 

SiKCK  the  year  1816»  which  was  late  and  unproductivei  ma .  wm 


Griltifed  bj  the  distreases  of  1817»  there  bas  oot  been  a  seaton  to 
compare  with  this.  No  onè  production  bas  arrived  ai  maturity  of 
■lie  and  ridineM  togeiber,  eitber  in  tbo  fields  or  tbe  gardens.  Eyen 
die  lyemaa,  wfaîch  commonly  flowen  and  seeds  twice  in  a  &voundble 
veai%  wben  eut  in  due  time,  and  aaved  thereafter  for  latter  pasture» 
MB  produced  bardly  any  well-ripened  seed:  the  ribgrass»  equallj 
early,  perhi^  and  the  ctili  earlier  planta  of  bolcus  huiatua  and  poaa^ 
banne  not  aeeded  :  even  the  ragweed  in  pasture  fieidf  wat  overtaken  by 
Ibe  froBts,  and  formed  no  aeed.  Apples,  pluma»  and  amall  fruita»  bad 
little  flavour»  and  were  amall  in  aize.  It  would  be  foUy  to  auppoce» 
«ader  theae  circumatancea,  that  grain  abould  be  aa  well  fiUed  and 
ripened  aa  uaual.  There  haa  been  little  aun  or  beat  during  tbe  aeap 
aon,  eitber  to  bring  cropa  to  maturity,  or  to  prépare  them  bydrying 
wben  eut  for  the  atack.  A  good  day  ooceaionally  occurred,  followed 
by  aérerai  bad  onea  for.  many  wedu  paafc:  and  tbere  waa  only  one 
aaad  and  really  favourable  week  from  tbe  19th  to  tbe  26tb  curreni 
during  the  quarter  now  almoat  eut.  AU  tbe  grain  previouaJy  carrîed 
waa  eitber  cold  or  damp  ;  and  mucb  of  it  haa  been  leaa  or  more  beat* 
ing  in  tlie  alacks.  The  laat  week  haa  been  of  great  importance  in- 
ébtdf  and  in  it  a  great  deal  haa  been  done  towarda  oarrying  and  pre- 
aerving  the  eut  grain.  After  ail»  tbere  are  fielda  bere  and  tbere  not 
yet  ripe  ;  and  many  fielda  were  eut  in  an  immature  condition  ;  tbe 
fint  firoata»  which  occurred  about  a  montb  ago,  baving  gi?en  them  a 
bluiah  look,  and  atopped  the  ripening  proceaa. 

Wheaiy  even  when  it  appeared  quite  dear  and  aound  in  the  atraw 
and  ear,  has  been  found  defective  to  a  conaiderable  estent  in  tbe  floor» 
owing  to  the  shortneaa  of  the  eara  and  amallneaa  of  the  grain  ;  and 
heing  aleo  cold,  and  not  duly  matured»  it  muât  be  atill  fartber  defi« 
cient  in  flour.  A  conaiderable  extent  of  tbe  wbeat  cr<^  of  theae 
pariahea  haa  been  leaa  or  more  damaged  eitber  by  mildew  or  aprout- 
uig»  which  muât  fartber  increaae  tbe  &ficiency  of  tbe  crop  in  tbe  pro* 
duce  of  good  fiour.  In  ail  probability»  the  damaged  Wbeat  wili  not 
be  worth  half  the  priée  of  what  ia  aound  ;  and  even  tliia  part  ia  evi« 
dently  inferior  to  the  beat  grain  of  good  yeara. 

Bariey  ia  abundant»  and  tbere  ia  Uttle  to  complain  of  aa  to  aound- 
neaa;  the  eara  were  long  alao»  but  tbe  grain  b  rather  amall  in  nze. 
Tbia  crop  ia  a  full  average. 

Oats  are  very  unequal  indeed  ;  and  it  ia  really  a  great  bleaaing  in 
tbia  diatrict,  that  early  varietiea  are  now  cultivated  to  auch  an  extent. 
Tbeae  requîre  leaa  aun  and  aeaaon  to  bring  them  forward  ;  and  tb^ 
are  abundant  in  quantity,  thougb  certainly  deâcient  in  quality»  wben 
compared  with  ordinary  aeaaona.  Common  Oata  are  very  biîlky,  but 
exceedingly  déficient  in  quality  for  meai  ;  and  aa  theae  are  atill  cul* 
tivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  early  Oata»  tbe  crop,  on  tbe  wholet 
thougb  it  shows  far  more  atraw»  muât  be  leaa  productive  in  grain  than 
a  fair  average. 

Potatoes  are  a  décent  crop  in  dry  aoila;  but  in  ail  wet  landa  and 
bigh  aituationa,  expoaing  tbôn  to  froat»  tbey  bave  almoat  wbolly  faîl- 
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ed  ;  and,  accordingly^  double  the  UBual  price  at  this  season  hasbeen 
offered  for  them. 

Turnipsy  though  generally  nourished  bj  ehowen»have  gotso  moch 
wet,  and  80  little  sun,  as  to  throw  out  lîttle  except  leavea  ;  and  the 
saine  deficiency  baving  occurred  in  England»  bas  occasioiied  a  irant 
of  winter  food,  and  a  greater  fall  in  the  priées  of  cattle. 

Sheep-farmers  are  now  fully  as.mucb  pressed  as  any  others,  in  con* 
séquence  of  the  ruinous  fall  of  the  priées  of  Sheep  and  Wool.  The 
finest  Cheviot  clothing  Wool,  laid  indeed,  but  washed  before  dtp- 
ping,  has  been  sold  at  about  10s.  per  stone  of  24*  pounds  aroirdupoia  ; 
while  foreign  Wools  are  selling  at  3s.  to  6s.  the  pound,  and  even  more— 
a  certain  proof  of  something  ruinously  wrong  in  the  împort  systenu-— 
28M  October. 

Ayrûiire  Quarterly  Report* 

Last  Report  mentioned  the  close  of  one  of  the  wettest  smnmers 
ever  remembered  in  this  district,  and  the  harvest  quarte^  did  net 
prove  much  more  favourable.  August  was  generally  gloomy  and 
wét,  with  only  a  day  or  two  of  clear  sunshine,  at  distant  intervals. 
Septcmber  was  much  of  the  same  character  ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  days  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon,  the  weather 
was  very  unfavourable  for  reaping  and  securing  the  various  crops* 
Re&ping  did  net  generally  commence  over  the  county  untîl  about 
tlie  12th  of  the  month,  and  it  received  many  interruptions  from  ihe 
heavy  rains  which  fell  almost  every  other  day  ;  so  that»  notwith- 
standing  the  most  active  exertions  of  the  farmer,  one  half  of  the  har- 
vest was  unfinished  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  weather  during  October  continued  still  showery  and  fickle» 
which  greatly  retarded  both  reaping  and  leading  ;  but  as  the  rain  waa 
almo&t  uniformly  attended  with  high,  cold  winds,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion eitlier  of  the  Wheat  or  Oat  crop  sprouted,  so  Uiat  the  loss 
from  that  cause  was  trifling.  From  the  20th  to  the  27th  we  enjoyed 
the  most  delightful  weather,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  great 
extent  of  crops  that  was  eut  and  secured  during  that  short  period. 

Therc  are  still  a  few  fields  to  be  seen,  in  the  upper  districts  of  the 
county,  on  which  Oats  are  growing  ;  and  from  their  green  appear- 
ance,  there  can  be  no  rational  hope  of  their  ever  reaching  maturîty  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  thèse  triâing  patches,  harvest  is  fully  com- 
pletcd. 

The  appcarance  exhibited  in  barn-yards  is  certainly  imposmg. 
Wheat  bulks  uncoramonly  well  ;  but  from  the  injury  which  h  has 
sustained  from  wet  weather  and  smut,  it  is  said  to  fall  far  short  of 
the  crop  of  last  year.  Oats  are  also  very  luxuriant  in  the  straw  ; 
but  from  the  inauspicious  nature  of  the  season,  many  growera  were 
induced  to  eut  them  bcfure  they  had  fully  ripened,  so  that  appré- 
hensions are  entertained  that  they  will  not  turn  out  an  average  crop. 
Barley,  in  gênerai,  yieids  a  fuir  return;  but  the  grain  crops  of 
every  description  are  certainly  far  below  mediocrity.  Beans,  though 
they  bulk  tolerably  weli,  hâve  been  so  latei  that  a  severe  frost,  which 
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we  experieneed  during  the  three  last  days  of  the  qùarter,  has  ren- 
dered  the  greater  part  of  them  completely  useless,  except  for  fod- 
dering  cattle.  Turnips,  on  almost  ail  kindfs  of  soîls»  hâve  completely 
iailed,  and  even  on  the  best  prepared  and  drîest  lands  hâve  not  ap* 
pied  well,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be  reckoned  a  very  déficient  crop. 
Potatoes  also  hâve  sufiered  exceedingly  from  the  gênerai  wetness  of 
the  season,  which  has  not  only  greatly  înjured  the  quality,  but  also 
rendered  the  quantîty  very  déficient.  A  considérable  proportion  of 
tliem  which  were  not  raised  previous  to  the  frost  already  mentioned, 
austained  fresh  injury  from  it,  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as 
the  poorer  sort  of  the  commnnity  will  feel  it  most  severely.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  most  backward  scasons  ever  remembered  for 
preparîng  the  ground  for  the  réception  of  Wheat-seed,  and  very  lit- 
île  has  been  yet  sown  in  comparison  to  former  years,  or  to  what  was 
hitended  ;  and  a  great  breadth  of  land  is  lying  in  a  half- prepared 
fltate,  too  wet  still  to  admit  of  being  properly  wrought  and  cleaned. 

Our  Grain  markets  experieneed  a  sudden  rise  about  a  month  ago» 
but|  since,  they  hâve  again  decUned,  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  hâve 
been  stationary.  Dair y  produce  -has  considerably  advanced  in  prîce 
thèse  ten  days  past  ;  and  Sweet-mîlk  Cheese  is  now  bringing  9s.  per 
0tone,  while  Butter  varies  from  208.  to  a  guinea  per  stone.  Beef  and 
Mutton  are  very  moderatCi  bringing  from  4d.  to  -ôd.  per  lib.  (24  oz.) 
county  weight.  New  Wheat  is  sold  from  ISs.  to  20s.  per  boll,  while 
Oats  maintain  the  same  priées  as  the  Wheat.-— Si  iViov. 

Benvickshire  Qjuarterly  Report. 

Thb  weather  during  the  quarter  has  been  showery,  bat  not  so  much 
«o  as  greatly  to  retard  the  opérations  of  the  season.  In  the  month 
of  August,  there  were  18  days  on  which  we  had  showers,  but  many 
«f  thèse  very  moderato  and  of  short  duration.  On  the  lOth,  18th, 
and  24th,  there  was  continued  rain,  which,  particularly  on  the  latter 
ef  thèse  days,  swelied  our  rivera  to  nearly  full  flood,  and  interrupted 
the  working  of  the  fallows  on  clay  soils  for  some  time.  During  that 
month,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  in  a  northern  exposure,  at 
noon,  stood  between  60  and  67  degrees,  but  we  had  less  sunshine 
than  usual.  In  the  succeeding  month,  tbere  were  17  days  on  which 
we  had  showers,  the  heaviest  of  which  fell  on  the  I5th,  in  the  night 
of  the  16th,  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  in  theaf^ernoon  of  the  22d 
and  23d.  In  the  night  of  tl)e  25th,  there  was  an  uncoramonly  vivid 
flash  of  sheet  k'ghtning,  and  on  the  27th  two  loud  peals  of  thunder» 
accompanied,  in  our  vicinity,  with  a  shower  of  large  bail.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  there  was  strong  hoar-frost  and  ice,  which,  in 
low  and  marshy  situations,  completely  destroyed  the  potatoe  stems, 
and  injured  the  -corn  that  was  not  filled.  The  «howers,  however, 
were  uniformiy  succeeded  wiih  fresh  breezes  and  sunshine,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  opérations  «f  the  month.  On  the  Ist,  ISth, 
14th,  and  26th  of  October,  hoar-frost  was  keen.  There  were  ten 
days  on  which  we  had  less  or  more  rain.  Our  rivers  were  in  fuil 
flood  on  the  11  th.  It  rained  ail  day  on  the  15th.  We  had  heavy 
rains  also  on  the  16tb,  27th,  28th,  and  S  Ist.    In  the  night  of  Ûx^ 
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lOth  thefe  was  a  great  deal  of  sbeet  lightmog  ;  and  die  firat  apeek 
of  snow  was  aeen  on  Cheviot  upoa  the  mormng  oi  the  26»  and  it  waa 
agaîn  white  on  the  29th.  The  Hay  crop,  both  artifidal  and  natural, 
waa  got  inio  the  stack  ia  better  condition  than  could  bote  been  ex- 
pected.  Clover  Hay  waa  eut  at  la.  8d.  to  la.  lOd.  par  acfe  without 
victualsy  and  sold  from  the  rick  at  6d.  to  8d.  par  itone.  The  aeoond 
crop  bas  made  so  little  progresa,  tbat  we  bave  obsenred  noue  of  il 
fit  for  cutting  for  hay.  The  Corn  harvesty  in  a  few  of  Ufee  earKaai 
places,  commenced  about  the  19th  of  Auguatp  and  waa  gênerai  ail 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  county  by  the  middle  of  September  ;  bat» 
in  aeveral  of  our  highest  situationi,  very  litUe  waa  eut  ai  the  md  of 
the  month.  It  is  now  nearly  iiniahed  on  our  laieat  aoila.  The  cropa 
were  ail  in  the  bam-yarda,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  counly»  Iwo  or 
three  weeks  ago,  with  the  exception  of  Peaa  and  Beana,  a  great  part 
of  which  are  y  et  in  the  fields  ;  but,  in  Lammermuir,  there  are  a  niim- 
ber  of  fields  not  yet  cleared  of  Oats.  Our  own  reapera  hâve  goi 
generally,  men  128.  to  13s.,  and  women  Ils.  to  12Sh  per  vedc»  with 
Tictuals,  and  their  dînner  loaf  was  2^d.  ;  but»  DOtwHhalanding  the 
réduction  of  the  duty  on  malt,  the  shearers'  aie  does  not  appear  te 
be  in  the  least  improved  in  quality.  It  ia  now  generaUy  agreedy  tbat 
the  Wheat  crop  is  considen3)ly  ^ort  of  last  yeer'si  both  in  quantkj 
and  quality  of  grain.  Some  afiirm  that  h  will  not  average  more  tfaan 
three  boUs  and  a  half  per  English  acre,  and  others  set  it  at  bo  more 
than  three  bolls  of  six  Winchester  bushels.  Barlejr  and  Gala  are 
still  allowed  to  be  above  an  average,  particularly  the  former.  There 
ia  a  greater  proportion  of  light  corn  in  the  Oat  cîop  than  in  fermer 
good  years  ;  yet  we  bave  heard  of  some  fields  of  Oats  whioh,  baside 
the  light  corn,  yielded  eight  bolls  per  acre  of  good  grain.  The  best 
samples  at  the  mill  bave  given  9  stones  of  meal,  b^dea  dueai  and 
we  bave  heard  of  some  that  bave  given  only  5}  stones  per  boU,  witl| 
dues.  Notliing  definite  can  as  yet  be  stated  conceming  Peaa  and 
Beans  ;  the  earliest  kinds  of  the  former  may  perhaps  be  about  balf 
a  crop,  but  the  late  will  yield  very  little  on  the  bam  fioor.  Potatoee 
on  cold  clay  soils  do  not  reach  ao  average,  but  on  good  dry  laad 
Ihey  are  nearly  a  médium  crop  ;  they  are  of  a  good  size,  thougb  nei 
quite  so  numerons  as  we  bave  seen  them,  and  â\  banda  are  buay  in 
taking  them  up.  There  were  very  few  applea  on  the  pptatoea  thîa 
aeason.  Turnips  that  were  early  sown  on  good  land  are  a  fair  crep  i 
but  the  late  sown  bave  not  made  the  usual  progress,  but  if  the  wee« 
ther  continue  favourable  they  will  still  increase  in  bulk.  We  hear 
of  several  instances  where  this  crop  is  much  înjured  by  the  disraso 
called  Jingers  and  ioes.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  beat  fielda  are 
let  at  7/.  per  acre  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  what  are  taken»  are  al 
Sd.  for  hogs,  and  4d.  to  5d.  a  week  for  other  sheep.  The  markete 
for  Sheep  and  Black  Cattle  hâve  been  looking  down  during  the  quar^ 
ter.  It  was  said  that  50,000  lambs  were  presented  in  Melroae  Lam- 
mas  fair.  At  the  beginning  the  demand  was  rather  brisk»  but  duller 
aflerwards.  Bred  Lambs  sold  from  8s.  to  12i.|  and  some  prime  Iota 
at  a  little  more.    Cheviot  ditto  at  2b.  6d.  to  ?8«  a  hoad.    At  Dunaei 
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en  the  S6th  of  August»  the  show  of  Cattle  was  very  limitedy  com* 
pmred  with  former  years  ;  there  woi  not  one  dealer  from  the  South, 
juokI  Tcry  little  busmess  donc  ;  the  Fat  which  was  sold  brought  from* 
5&  to  &i.»  and  the  very  beat  6b.  6d.  pcr  atone  Dutch,  sinking  the  of- 
fala.  It  was  taid  by  some  of  the  oldest  farmen,  that  k  waa  the 
worat  market  they  erer  saw  in  Dunie.  At  Dunse  new  (tûry  cm  the 
24th  of  September,  there  was  a  fuU  market  of  Draugfat  Ewes  ;  fcw 
ailes  were  efiected,  but  priées  a  shade  higher  than  last  quarter.  At 
Kelso,  on  the  same  day,  theie  was  a  large  show  of  the  same  kind  of 
Stock  ;  very  dull  sale,  but  some  of  the  best  parcels  were  from  2s.  to 
3s.  a  head  above  last  year.  At  Jedburgh,  on  the  25th,  Fat  Cattie 
sold  from  58.  6d.  to  68.  6d.  per  stone.  At  St  Ninian's,  a  good  deal 
of  business  was  done  ;  Bred  Ewes  24«.  to  26s.,  and  a  choîce  lot  or 
two  28s.  to  SOs.  Dinmonts  improved  about  2s.  above  last  year. 
At  Earlston,  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  show  of  Cattle  was  not  so 
great  as  last  year,  but  the  demand  rather  brisker,  at  priées  a  little 
improved  above  last  year  ;  there  were  few  Horses,  and  little  business 
done.  At  Wooler,  there  was  a  fuli  market  of  botli  bred  and  Cheviot 
Ewes  ;  the  former  from  22s.  to  26s.,  and  the  latter  9s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d.| 
and  very  dull  sale  ;  very  little  done  in  Black  Cattle,  of  which  there 
was  a  good  show.  At  Greenlaw,  on  the  SOth,  there  were  îew  Cattle 
in  the  market  ;  about  two-thirds  were  sold,  at  prices  about  the  same 
as  at  preceding  fairs.  The  prices  of  Grain  improved  in  the  former 
part  of  the  quarter,  in  conséquence  of  the  prospect  of  a  late  and 
precarious  harvest,  but  decJined  after  new  corn  came  to  the  market, 
and  are  still  radier  looking  down.  Old  Grain  may  be  quoted,  Wheat 
86s.  to  478  ;  very  fine,  on  one  market  day,  50è.  ;  Barley  25s.  to  SOs.  ; 
OaU  198.  to  23s.  ;  Peas  25s.  to  356.,  and  Beans  288.  to  30s.  per 
boll  ;  and  Oatmcal  408.  to  4Ss.  6d.  per  load.  Wheat,  new,  30s.  to 
S7s.  ;  Barley  Hs.  to  248.  ;  Oats  148.  to  20s.  6d.,  per  boll,  of  6  Win- 
diester  bushcls;  and  Oatmeal  SOs.  to  32».  per  load  of  16  stones^ 
Dutch,  and  has  fallen  in  retail  from  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone  ; 
Beef  and  Mutton  5d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  of  17^  oz.  ;  Butter  lOd.  to  lld.  ; 
and  Sait  ditto  Is.  2d.  per  lib.  ;  and  the  Quartem  Loaf  9d.  The  a* 
batement  of  20  per  cent,  was  continued  to  the  nomerous  tenants  oa 
the  Marchmont  estate,  at  the  Lammas  collection  of  rents  ;  and  Lord 
Blantyre,  on  his  Wedderlie  estate,  gave  a  réduction  to  the  same  a^ 
mount  for  the  year  ending  at  Whitsunday  last.  Such  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors,  is  the  oniy  infallible  method  of  revîving 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  tenants,  and  of  giving  a  new  excitement 
to  their  activity.  More  lime  has  been  brought  to  the  former  of  thèse 
estâtes  during  the  season,  than  in  any  one  year  since  the  aspect  of 
the  times  became  so  threatening.  Long  Wool,  ewe  and  hog,  has 
sold  at  22s.  6d.  ;  ditto  ail  hog  24s.  ;  Cheviot  crossed  with  bred,  half 
hog  half  ewe,  248.  ;  Cheviot  white  228.  to  24s.  ;  Cheviot  smeared  8s.  to 
16s.  ;  and  black-faced  at  58.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  24  lib. — ist  Nov. 

Dumfriesshire  Quarierit/  Report, 
Thosc  who  expectod  in  tlio  favourable  statc  of  harvest  weathcr, 
aomc  compensation  for  our  comfortless  unprofitable  summer,  wtre^ 
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generally  speaking»  grievously  disappointed.  Hopes  6f  à  fortimate 
change  were  high,  when,  on  tbe  6th  September,  commenced  a  aeriei 
of  clear  bright  sun-shine  ;  and  the  Barlej  harrest,  which  began  about 
the  Sth,  seemed  to  be  destîned  as  the  preciiraor  of  better  days.  Thete 
expectations  were  speedily  blighted;  for,  on  the  night  of  the  ISth» 
rains  again  began  to  pour  down,  and  in  such  measuret  aa  if  anxious 
to  make  up  for  their  brief  cessation  :  nor  did  they  again,  for  any 
length  of  timCy  refrain  until  the  19th  of  the  current  month,  when  a 
week  of  such  excellent  and  opportune  weather  occurred,  as  bas  sel- 
dom  been  witnessed— clear,  cold,  and  windy,  penetrating  to  the  in- 
nermost  handful  of  the  thoroughly  soaked  stocks»  and  rendering  them 
in  a  day  or  two  ready  for  stacking  in  the  finest  order.  Few  farmers, 
however,  were  itx.  a  condition  to  dérive  benefit  from  this  long  delayed 
amendmenty  not  a  fif^h  part  of  the  Corn  in  the  county  being  then  in 
the  fields.  Hoto  the  bulk  of  it  had  been  previously  got  in,  it  ia  not 
easy  to  say  ;  for  the  dry  days  were  extremely  few  and  far  between, 
and  never  had  there  been  more  than  two  successively.  In  foct,  it 
had  been  stacked  when  in  ordinary  seasons,  one  would  hâve  been 
deemed  insane  to  hâve  meddled  with  it  ;  and  the  conséquence  was, 
that  when  the  aforesaid  fine  weather  was  passing,  you  saw  in  every 
atackyard,  which  had  received  the  product  of  the  fields,  pitchforka 
vrielding  most  actively  in  castîng  down  ricks,  and  in  subdividing  the 
materials  înto  buildings  of  less  dimensions. 

Harvest,  as  before  stated,  began  parlially  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  September  ;  but  it  was  not  at  ail  gênerai  until  the  mtd- 
dle  of  the  month,  when  ail  hands  were  busily  employed,  whenever 
the  weather  allowed  ;  but  reaping  was  a  most  tedious  opération,  ow- 
ing  to  the  perpétuai  récurrence  of  rain  ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  Sd 
or  4th  of  October,  that  this  most  essential  labour  was  finished,  even 
in  the  early  parts  of  the  county  ;  and  it  required  anotlier  fortnight 
to  be  perfected  in  the  late  districts. 

NoUiing  of  any  conséquence,  thanks  to  our  week  of  drought,  ia 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  fields.  And  thus  has  ended  a  summer  and 
harvest  unexampled  in  this  part  of  the  county  during  the  présent 
century  for  rain  ;  but  fortunately  not  for  unfruitfulness,  as  the  jrear 
1816,  was  accompanied  by  sterility  in  a  much  more  disastrous  de- 
grce.  This  must  hâve  been  caused  by  a  lower  température  in  that 
melancholy  season,  though  the  nights  during  last  summer,  when  dry, 
were  sufficiently  chill,  and  verged  towards  frost.  The  well  recorded 
1799,  condemned  in  ail  probability  to  everlasting  fiime,  though  not 
remembered  by  the  writer  of  this,  must,  *'  if  ancestry  can  be  in 
aught  believed,''  hâve  been  a  more  perfect  spécimen  of  inclement 
weather  than  either  of  the  two.  Long  may  we  be  spared  from  such 
visitations  as  the  best  of  the  three. 

Prévalent  opinions  respecting  the  crops  lately  gathered  in  may 
now  be  stated.  And  firsc,  of  the  xvorst.  Wheat  is  universally  ac- 
knowlcdgcd  to  hâve  failcd  to  no  ordinary  amount.  This  seems  to 
hâve  arisen  not  so  much  from  positive  disease,  as  from  actual  starva- 
lion  of  the  plants  by  the  cold  and  continued  moisturc  :  hencc  the 
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gram  is  poor,  éhriTelled,  sapless,  and  light.  No  doubt  theré  waa 
amuty  and  a  good  deal  of  what  is  proYincially  called  yelloir  gum  ;  but 
slill  diete  couid  not  hâve  occasîoned  the  defect  almost  everjrwhere 
oomplained  of. 

Thoae  persons  who  reckon  that  not  above  one-half  of  the  crop  of 
the  last  plenteous  season,  can  be  produced  this  year  m  the  countj 
generally»  are  probàbly  not  wide  of  the  tnith. 

Barley  must  also  be  accounted  much  below  an  average.  There 
are  in  good  situations,  and  on  the  best  land,  a  feir  instances  of  fair 
crops  ;  but  taking  the  county  at  large,  the  deficiency  is  great  This 
grain,  Hke  Wheat,  is  small  and  poor  ;  and  where  in  a  very  few  cases 
it  bas  been  weighed,  it  is  found  lamentably  wanting.  Oats  are  to  be 
tpoken  of  in  différent  tenus.  They  hâve  not  been  seen  so  heavy  on 
the  ground  for  thèse  three  or  four  years  past  ;  and  though  some  who 
hâve  had  small  quantities  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  miil,  complain 
of  the  scanty  product  in  meal  ;  yet  this  may  readily  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  very  moist,  and  consequently  bulky  state  of  the  grain. 
One  needs  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  this  crop  will  be  found  more 
productive  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  back.  The  late  dry  sea- 
eon  indeed,  which  afforded  such  good  and  abundant  Wheat  and  Bar- 
ley, did  not  seem  quite  so  congenial  to  the  growth  of  Oats,  that  re- 
quire,  it  appears,  much  more  moisture,  and  probàbly  not  so  much 
aunshine. 

It  is  melancholy  to  state,  that  Potatoes  are  an  exceeding  bad  crop  ; 
and  consequently,  in  the  présent  dull  demand  for  labour  and  low 
state  of  wages,  that  it  is  too  likely  the  lovrer  classes  may  su£Fer  dur- 
iog  the  winter  which  approaches. 

We  bave  of  late  murmured  at  the  small  sise  attained  by  Tumips  ; 
but  it  seéms  we  never  had  cause  seriously  to  complain  until  now.  It 
is  no  mistake  to  say,  that  the  présent  crop  does  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  lightest  ever  remembered.  It  must  however  be  confessed, 
that  they  are  not  cultivated  very  extcnsively  hère,  and  that  their 
fiûlure  is  undoubtedly  of  very  inferior  conséquence  to  some  others  of 
the  season,  particularly  as  Fodder  will  be  abundant,  AH  kinds  of  it 
are  so  ;  but  meadow  Hay  in  an  especial  degree.  Tbfs  was  a  good 
deal  owing  to  the  advanced  time  of  the  year  to  which  the  cutting 
was  protracted  by  the  rains  ;  but  which,  while  it  increased  the  quan- 
tity,  would  not  by  any  means  improve  the  quaiity. 

Pastures  afforded  much  less  food  than  ordinary  through  the  Sum- 
mer  ;  and  the  Grass,  it  was  remarked  by  ail,  advanced  very  little  the 
condition  of  stock.  It  is  almost  too  coramon-place  to  say,  that  su- 
perabundant  moisture  and  a  de6ciency  of  heat,  must  destroy  in  some 
degree  the  nutritions  qualities  of  every  thing  springing  from  the  earth. 
In  contradiction  however  to  this,  the  flocks  of  hill  Sheep  are  un- 
derstood  to  hâve  recovered  completely  to  appearance,  from  the  ef- 
fects  of  the  severity  of  last  Winter.  This  looks  a  little  unaccounta- 
ble  ;  but  the  fact  nevertheless  is  certain.  In  last  Report,  it  was 
•tated,  tliat  experiments  in  salving,  or  rather  in  not  salviog,  would» 
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ffoni  the  low  price  of  the  torry  article,  be  probobl j  tried.  60  it  bu 
chanced  ;  for  nearly  every  Btook-oiaater  ia  adopting  aoma  fa^onrit» 
tbeory  respecting  thia  procesa,  hitbeito  aet  down  aa  indiapcmable  ; 
but  the  utility  of  which  to  the  animal»  aeems  from  actual  experimest 
a  little  doubtful,  wliile  its  deteriorating  influence  npon  Ibe  fleeœ  ii 
too  well  ettabli^ed. 

The  resuit  of  the  nevr  ligbtt  will  be  known  in  anolber  aeatwi;. 
And  in  the  meantime,  almost  every  atnre-farmer  may  truly  say,  *  res 
durs  me  talia  o^unt.  '  The  sales  of  this  jrear  from  tbeae  farms  will 
amount  to  less  than  thoae  of  1822,  and  be  very  conaiderably  under 
any  of  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

Cattle  fell  in  price  after  last  Report  ;  and  about  the  end  of  Sep« 
tember  wcre  probably  not  10  per  cent,  higher  in  value  than  at  tbat 
time  of  last  year,  when  assuredly  they  were  much  lower  than  tliey 
bave  been  known  to  be  since  the  end  of  laat  eentury. 

Under  tbese  circumstances^failing  crops  and  fadling  martela— it* 
may  bc  presumed,  that  the  prospects  of  farmers  are  not  at  ali  clevat- 
ing.  Indeed  they  never  were  less  satisfactory  ;  at  least  not  sinoa 
some  years  about  1783,  when,  if  we  may  believe  allaccounta»  matters 
looked  quite  as  gloomlly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  again. 

Let  us,  however,  acknowledge,  that  landlords  are  generally  abat^ 
ing  rents  with  as  much  liberality  as  it  ia  reasonable  to  aspect,  now 
that  they  are  convincod  of  the  stability  of  tbe  new  order  bf  tbings,- 
and  considering  the  difficulties  under  which  they  tbemaelvea  atmg- 
gle.  Some  exceptions  to  this  wise  conduct  might  be  fbund;  but 
hère,  at  ail  events,  we  shall  not  search  narrowly  for  tbeni«— ^li^  Oc^ 
iober. 

Fifeshire  Qjuarierly  Report» 

The  harvest  this  year,  on  the  whole,  bas  been  remarkably  late; 
even  on  the  low  lands,  reaping  was  only  finished  about  the  \%ùk  Oe« 
tober.  About  ten  days  of  fine  weather  succeeded,  which  enabled 
the  farmers  to  get  tlie  whole  crops  on  early  land  into  the  bam-yard^ 
in  much  better  order  than  could  hâve  been  expected  ;  for,  providen* 
tially,  every  rainy  day  or  night  was  succeeded  by  a  good  dry  day^ 
with  wind  sufficient  to  dry'the  victual,  without  so  mucb  aa  to  injure  tt 
by  shaking.  Very  little  damage  was  sustained  in  that  way  ;  and  the  crops 
in  gênerai  fiil  the  bam-yard  much  better  than  last  year.  The  farms  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  county  are  much  more  afiected  by  the  latenesa 
of  the  season  ;  upon  some  of  thèse  the  crop  is  not  yet  fully  eut,  and 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  its  ripening,  as  the  hoar-frost  only  tends  to 
bring  on  a  sickly  whitish  colour,  without  suffering  it  to  fiil  ;  and  al« 
most  the  whole  crop  on  such  farms  is  yet  cxposed  in  the  field,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  grcen  stalks,  it  cannot  be  safely  brou^t  in  \^^ 
the  prospect  is  very  distressing  on  ail  farms  so  situated.  But  with 
the  exception  of  thèse,  the  crop  of  Oats  is  fully  an  average. 

Barley  is  in  gênerai  a  lighter  crop  than  the  Oats,  and  not  equally 
rîpencd;  although  yrhere  the  climate  is  good,  it  ia  suppoaed  nearly  ai| 
average  crop. 
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Wbeat  18  inferior  io  qnalItjT  to  faut  jear  ;  tnd  a  grett  proportion  of 
it  is  iofected  by  ruit  and  miideur»  which  makei  the  grain  Tery  light  ; 
many  fiekb  are  alto  infected  with  smut  ;  whether  owing  to  any  ne- 

S*  et  in  not  suffietently  pickling,  or  Bome  other  cause,  sucfa  ia  the 
t»  that  ît  will  be  found  Tery  inferior  to  crop  IS22. 
Peas  and  Beans  are  no  where  half  a  crop,  the  rainy  weather  mada 
them  continue  to  flower,  and  the  frost  prerented  the  ripening  pro» 
WM.    Manj  fields  were  eut  down  green,  merely  for  the  Straw. 

Potatoes  on  dry  lands  are  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  quantity 
BOi  déficient  ;  but  upon  aU  other  lands  they  are  not  eren  half  a  crop» 
in  many  cases  producing  only  from  10  to  15  bolls  per  acre,  and  the 

Îuality  very  bad  ;  so  that  taking  the  county  ail  over,  this  crop  is  àe* 
dent  rather  more  than  one  ha&  of  an  average. 

Tumips,  in  like  manner,  eren  on  toils  favourable  to  that  crop,  havé 
noi  arrived  at  the  uaoal  axe,  althoogh  to  appearanoe  very  good  ;  but 
on  wet  lands,  and  in  bad  cUmatee,  they  are  to  déficient  at  hardly  to 
be  vorth  any  thing,  and  even  injure  the  land  in  so  wet  a  season  in 
cartîng  them  o£F. 

flax  is  in  gênerai  superior  in  qualîty  to  last  year,  and  the  quantity 
though  not  a  heayy  crop,  greater  than  ezpected. 

Nevr  Wheat  on  fi&llows,  has  corne  up,  and  there  is  every  appear- 
anoe of  its  proTing  a  good  crop  next  year.  But  from  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  none  has  been  yet  soim  afker  Potatoes  ;  and  from  the 
State  of  the  ground,  unless  on  very  dry  spots,  the  land  wiU  not  be 
goC  in  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  untii  too  late,  which  gives  a 
bad  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  Wlmt  after  Potatoes. 

Hay  was  a  light  crop,  the  price  rose  to  Si»  10s.  or  4/.  per  100 
stones. 

The  new  Clover  on  wet  bottomed  lands  has  not  corne  up  ;  on  diy 
lands  it  looks  very  welL 

Cattle. — The  price  remains  steady,  with  very  little  variation  since 
the  date  of  last  Report.  The  graziers  who  rented  Grass  enclosures, 
hâve  made  nothing  to  pay  a  rent.  The  continued  rains  and  co14 
weather  prevented  the  Cattle  from  iattenmg  ;  and  at  présent  the  price 
paid  in  the  spring  is  equai  to  what  is  ofiered  now  ;  the  conséquence 
will  probably  be  a  considérable  fall  of  Grass  rents  next  spring. 

Manufacturers  and  ail  the  Labonring  classes  continue  fully  em- 
pioyed  ;  and  although  the  wages  are  much  lower  than  formerly,  the 
necessaries  of  life  being  equally  low,  there  are  few  or  no  complainta 
now  heard, — Ist  November. 

Forfarshire  Qjuarterly  Report. 

Thb  people  of  this  county  hâve  a  traditional  remark,  or  old  saw, 
*  That  if  it  rain  on  St  Martin  of  Boulogne's  day,  we  may  expect  that 
it  will  rain  more  or  less  every  day  for  six  weeks  thereafler.  '  This 
observation  has  been  mor^  than  verified  this  season.  From  about 
the  middle  of  July,  to  about  the  8th  of  September,  we  do  not  recol- 
lect  a  single  day  without  some  rain.  Often  it  fell  in  torrents  ;  some- 
times  it  was  hall»  and  frcquently  sleet.    A  chilling  cold  always  pre- 
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vailcd  ;  and  during:  the  nights,  when  it  did  not  rain,  we  gênêrally  had 
frost.  Often,  before  sunrise,  the  whole  country  was  white  wîth  hoar- 
frost,  and  tliere  was  ice  upon  the  pools  of  water  the  thickness  of  a 
shilling  or  half  a  crown.  Very  boistcrous  winds  also  prevailed,  vary- 
ing  from  N.  W.  to  N.  or  N.  £.,  and  somctimes  from  S.  £.  After  the 
8th  of  Septcmbcr,  we  had  a  fewmild  sunshine  days  ;  but  the  weather 
soon  resumed  its  former  character,  boisterous  winds,  with  fréquent 
showcrs,  often  hcavy  and  long  continued  torrents  of  rain.  We  had 
also  several  intervais  of  dead  calm,  when  no  rain  fell.  But  thèse 
were  distinguishcd  by  hazy  dépositions  of  hoar-frost  during  the 
nights,  which  the  sun  nielted  during  the  day,  but  did  not  dry  up,  so 
that  they  were  as  pernicious  as  rain. 

Our  harvcst  did  not  commence  until  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.  The  farmcrs  gencrally  foilowed  Sir  John  Sinclair's  advice,  and 
eut  their  crops  much  more  green  than  usual.  Hence,  although  we 
had  violent  gales  of  wind,  there  bas  been  little  damage  by  shaking. 
But  the  greenncss  of  the  stuff  rendered  it  much  more  difficult  to  dry, 
în  a  scason  so  unfavourable  for  that  part  of  the  process.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  Oats,  Barlcy,  and  Wheat,  are  still  in  the  stook  ; 
and  on  high  élévations,  much  oats  remain  green  and  uneut. 

Contrary  to  what  usually  happens,  the  Wheat  was  the  latest  and 
last  eut  of  our  crops  this  season.  In  point  of  quantity,  it  can  hardly 
bc  quoted  at  half  an  averagc,  and  that  too  of  very  inferior  quality. 
The  hazy  weather  and  soaking  rains  at  the  flowering  season  pre- 
vcntcd  the  malc  organs  from  discharging  their  functions  ;  and  the 
gênerai  prcvaleiice  of  hazc  and  rain  cvcr  since,  caused  the  Wheat  to 
be  much  infectcd  with  rust  and  mildew.  Many  of  its  capsules  are 
cither  empty  chaff,  or  contain  only  a  small  horny  substance  destîtute 
of  farina.  Much  of  it  too  is  infected  with  smut.  One  fîeld  of  Wheat 
was  put  througli  the  tlirashing-mill,  and  yielded  only  from  three  to 
four  bolls  to  the  Scotch  acre,  where  from  ten  to  twelve  used  to  be 
returned.  The  Wheat  last  year  was  so  abundant  and  good,  that  the 
people  would  hardly  look  at  Oatmeal  ;  but  the  case  is  likely  to  be 
rcversed  this  year.  Thcre  is  much  old  Wheat  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealers,  which  is  riâing  in  price,  and  prevents  the  new  from  lind- 
ing  its  level. 

The  Oats  and  Barley  are  very  bulky  in  the  straw  ;  but  how  the 
grain  may  turn  out,  is  not  y  et  ascertained.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  stacks,  which  hâve  already  been  put  in,  are  heating,  and  sorae 
thrcatening  to  take  6rc.  Many  havc  been  turncd  several  times, 
without  ciicct.  Some  liave  been  sprcad  out  on  the  bands,  in  the 
iieid<$,  and  somc  rcstooked,  but  still  without  effect,  from  want  of 
drought.  Some  stacks  hâve  been  thrashcd  off,  the  corn  sent  to  the 
niill,  and  the  straw  teddcd  out  on  the  fields,  and  trcatcd  Hke  hay. 
Thosc  who  hâve  not  hurried  in  their  Corn,  tliink  themselvcs  safer 
than  thosc  who  huvc  ;  bccause,  although  thcre  be  much  growing 
m  the  stook,  they  tliink  this  iess  pernicious  tlian  heating  and  growing 
in  tue  btack.     Very  ht  lie  of  tliLs  crop  havûig  yct  coxuc  into  tlic 
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ket,  iU  comparative  value  is  jet  uncertam,  and  a  statement  of  priées 
uimeceasary.  The  prevalence  of  chilling  cold  and  soaking  rains  hâve 
also  rendered  the  Potatoes  and  Turnips  small  in  quantity,.  and  infe- 
rior  m  quality.  On  flat  lands  with  retenti ve  subsoils,  the  hollows 
between  the  drills  of  Potatoes  and  Turnips  hâve  been  long  half  filled 
with  water.  Many  of  the  Turnips,  in  place  of  a  buib,  exhibit  a  hard 
stem,  whîch  is  blbtered  by  insects  working  within.  The  inferiority 
of  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  joined  to  the  destruction  of  Straw  by  beat- 
ing  and  rotting,  are  likely  to  render  provender  scarce.  Hence  Lean 
Cattle  are  declining.-^SO/A  October. 

Ltiterfrom  Glasgoto,  Sd  November» 

The  harvest  labour  is  now  nearly  finished  in  this  neigbbourhood. 
The  crop  bas  in  gênerai  been  bettcr  secured  than  could  bave  been 
well  expected  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  weather,  which 
not  only  retarded  ail  the  harvest  opérations,  but  also  prevented  the 
sowing  of  Wheat  on  the  summer-fallows  till  an  unusualJy  late  period 
of  the  season.  Much  land  of  this  description  romains  unsown  ;  and 
almost  ail  the  Potato  iands  are  as  yet,  owing  to  the  excessive  mois- 
ture,  unfit  for  the  réception  of  the  Wheat  seed. 

Wheat,  in  this  district,  as  well  as  through  ail  the  West  of  Scot- 
land,  is  a  very  déficient  crop,  both  with  respect  to  quantity  and  qua^- 
lity.  Oats  are  a  much  botter  crop  ;  and,  except  on  the  high  Moor- 
lands,  are  not,  with  regard  to  quantity.  at  least,  much  short  of  an 
average.  In  such  situations,  however,  this  grain  must  be  very  de- 
fective  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  especialiy  the  latter.  What  of 
this  part  of  the  crop  is  stiil  exposcd  to  the  weather  (and  a  considér- 
able quantity  is  still  exposed  in  tlie  Moorlands)  must  bave  been  con- 
siderably  injured  by  the  intense  frost  which  continued  for  three  or 
four  days  during  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  Beans  and  Peas  are  a 
bulky  crop,  and,  in  many  instances,  more  productive  than  was  once 
expected. 

Notwithstandlng  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  defîcîency  of 
the  last  crop,  our  market  still  continues  to  be  overloaded  with  old 
Wheat.  Of  this  description  of  grain,  there  bas  been  imported  in  the 
course  of  the  last  six  weeks,  from  London  and  the  £ast  of  Scotland, 
about  20,000  bolls,  and  from  Ireland,  within  the  same  period,  up- 
wards  of  10,000  bolls*  From  that  country  we  are  also  ùailj  re- 
ceiving  copions  supplies  of  Oats  of  excellent  quality.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  new  Irish  Wheat  bas  likewise  been  imported,  but  the  quality 
is  indiffèrent.  It  is  reported,  that  in  Ireland  tlie  last  Wheat  crop  is 
extremely  déficient.  Owing  to  the  gênerai  failure  of  the  Wheat 
crop  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  a  probability  that, 
before  next  harvest,  our  old  stocks  will  come  into  greater  demand» 
and  priées  expérience  a  proportionable  advance. 

Présent  State  qf  Glasgow  Market. 
Old  British  Wheat  -  29s.  to  Sls.^ 

New    do.         do.       -        -         ISs.  —  2-l«.f  _^^.    „    •«--.•^ 
Old  Irish        do.     -  -     25s.  -  278.  {■P^' ''«'"»' 240  Ub. 

New  do.         do.  -  2^â.  -  25s.3 
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New  Brkish  OaU  -  21s.  -  Sds.) 

Do.    Irûh    do.  •  IdB.  -  SU  >  per  ixdl  of  2M  lib. 

Old      do.     do.  -  16t.  -  181.) 

Nev  Englisli  Barley  *  â7i.  «288.^ 

SsSr  t     :    ÎS: : Sjp-'^'^hrhi,' 

Old  English  Beans  -  S2«.  -  23ii.  l         »««•«»«. 

New    do.        do.  -  22f.  J 

Home  made  Oatmeal        -  20g.  -  218.1  ^^  -^u    -  - -^  |- 

Irish  Oatmeal  -  ISa.  -  lis.;  P^ '^*»  ^^*^ '*- 

KincardineAire  Qaarterly  ReporL 
TiiE  raina  whîch  proved  so  Inimical  to  the  opendona  of  agricul- 
ture during  the  greater  part  of  the  aummery  biecame  leaa  ftequent 
ahortly  after  the  date  of  your  laat  publication  ;  and  thoi^  aeVenl 
extraordinary  heavy  falla  haye  occurred  aince,  the  wamer,  com< 
pared  with  that  period,  may  be  said  to  hâve  been  pret^  dxy.  Tiw 
only  days  during  the  quarter  on  which  we  had  heavy  rain,  ware  the 
14th  and  19th  August,  14th,  15th,  and  22d  September,  Sd,  llth» 
and  16th  October.  On  four  of  thèse  \t  was  accompanied  Irf  high 
wind,  viz.  the  14th  August,  22d  September,  and  2d  and  lith  Octo* 
ber,  which  did  a  good  deal  of  hurt  to  the  crop.  Besidea  the  abova^ 
there  bas  been  a  deal  of  smaller  ^owers  within  the  laafc  aix  weeka» 
generally  during  the  night  ;  but  thèse  being  for  the  moat  part  imme* 
diately  followed  by  a  breeze  of  wind  in  the  same  direction»  they  did 
little  ill.  As  yet>  the  crop  seems  to  hâve  auffered  more  from  hoar* 
frost  than  either  wind  or  rain,  so  that  those  farmera  who  occupy 
ground  in  what  is  termed  the  How  of  the  Mearns,  wîli  requîra  to  ez« 
ercise  a  good  deal  of  caution  in  selecting  seed  for  next  Grop,  aa  a 
great  roany  of  the  Oats  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  particiuari  are 
niaterially  injured,  and  perhaps  some  small  part  of  the  Barlqr  ab^  ai 
that  grain  has  been  found  to  be  deprived  of  its  végétative  qualkiei 
by  frosti  though  apparently  almost  ripe.  The  frost  that  dîd  moit 
injury,  and  which  was  dispelled  by  a  warm  sun,  occurred  on  the  lit 
ult.,  at  which  time  the  crops  were  very  wet.  The  hoar-froat  waa  alao 
very  strong  on  the  mominga  of  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  Septembery 
particularly  the  latter  ;  but  at  that  period  tlie  crop  waa  dry,  and  it 
went  ofT  without  sunshine.  On  the  moming  of  the  29th  ult.»  the 
lower  range  of  the  Grampians  wcre,  for  the  firat  time  in  the  leaaoDt 
covered  with  snow  ;  on  that  of  the  SOth,  there  waa  a  atrong  black 
frost,  followed  by  pretty  high  wind  and  sunahine,  which  did  a  deal 
of  good  to  the  winning  of  ûie  stooka,  ao  that  much  of  the  crop  waa 
got  secured  in  fine  order.  Towards  evening  there  were  aome  cold 
ehowera  from  the  south-west  ;  and  next  day  waa  one  of  the  moat 
teropestuous  with  wind,  rain  and  sleet,  of  which  I  recollect  at  thia 
season,  and  which  completely  levelled  the  stooka.  At  this  period  the 
Grampians  received  an  additional  covering  of  snow  ;  and  it  la  feared 
the  unsecured  part  of  the  crop  in  the  glens  and  hoUowa  among  the 
hilla  ia  conaiderably  deatroyed.    On  the  moming  of  the  lat  inatant. 
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tbe  firost  was  excesÛTely  strong;  but  smce  that»  the  weatber  bat 
t>een  more  soft,  and  during  last  night  there  bai  fallcn  Bome  rain. 

The  harrest,  which  beaime  gênerai  about  the  23d  or  24tb  Sej»- 
tember,  \a  now  almost  finished,  ezcept  in  the  bigher  dUtricU,  where 
Bome  part  of  the  Oats  are  still  to  eut,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  a  good 
nuuiy  in  the  stook  ;  but  as  yet,  with  the  above  exceptions,  they  ans 
nothing  the  worse  of  the  weather*    Owing  to  tbe  dulness  of  the  wea- 
ther  througb  a  great  part  of  last  montby  much  of  the  crop  that  wae 
taken  in  began  to  beat  in  tbe  stack,  but  fortunately  the  late  squaliy 
days  hâve  put  a  stop  to  it.    This  also  appears  to  hâve  been  a  gênerai 
cocnplaint  in  the  neighbouring  districts.    The  crop  altogether  bulks 
well  ;  but  Wbeat,  by  itself,  îs  reckoned  below  an  average,  and  pre* 
sents  a  very  inferior  sample,  with  remarkably  few  bolls  for  the  straw. 
la  one  instance  which  I  bave  bad  an  opportunitvof  seeing,  the  quaa* 
tity  of  grain  is  about  a  third  less  per  acre  than  last  year  ;  and  there 
ieeois  little  doubt  that  the  deficiency  will  be  too  gênerai.     Barley 
and  Oats,  especially  the  latter,  are  very  unequal  in  quality  ;  but  it  it 
presumed  they  will  yield  much  about  an  average  quantity  of  grain^ 
and  no  doubt  would  hâve  exceeded  it,  bad  they  properly  fîlled, 
which,  in  most  instances,  îs  not  the  case.     Barley  bad  by  far  too  lit- 
tle sunshine  during  the  filling  and  tipening  season  ;  and  a  deal  of  the 
Oats  bave  been  either  blasted  by  frost,  or  otherwise  eut  down  very 
imperfectly  filled.    Farmerst  if  they  choose,  will  bave  an  opportuiity 
of  determining  whether  it  is  most  advantageous  to  eut  Oats  in  a 
greenish  state,  or  allow  them  to  becoœe  dead  ripe,  as  a  great  many 
bave  been  harvested  in  both  stages,  in  numberless  instances,  on  the 
same  field.    Peas  and  Beans  are  both  very  déficient  ;  Hay  a  mid- 
dling  crop  ;  and  the  barvesting  being  protracted  to  a  late  period  is 
conséquence  of  the  rain,  was  at  length  prettly  safely  got  up.    Lint 
in  many  cases  bulky,  and  said  to  be  yielding  not  so  baàly  at  the  mill. 
Potatoes  a  pitiful  crop  in  most  instances,  and  nowhere  good.     The 
Potatoes  last  year,  where  the  writer  of  this  résides,  produced  about 
forty  bolls  Mearns  measure  per  acre,  and  this  year  they  do  not  ex^ 
ceed  twelve,  and  are  also  of  very  inferior  quality.    As  most  of  this 
crop  still  remains  in  the  field,  it  is  feared  it  must  be  hurt  by  the  late 
firosts.     Tumips  almost  everywhere  below  mediocrity,  and,  in  many 
cases,  hardly  worth  pulling.    In  some  few  instances  tliey  hâve  been 
ploughcd  down  ;  of  course  comparatively  few  Beasts  will  be  Turnip- 
fed  hère  this  season.      The  Pastures  bave  produced  poor  insipid 
herbage  througb  the  whole  of  the  season,  but  particularly  during  the 
latter  part  of  it  ;  and  as  to  aftermath,  it  never  was  worse.     Grazicrs 
are  once  more  entitled  to  pity,  as,  owing  to  the  late  great  réduction 
in  prices,  many  will  be  considerably  out  of  pocket  by  the  time  theîr 
grass  rents  be  paid.     This  is  really  too  bad  for  the  poor  Grazier  ; 
but  then,  who  is  to  blâme  ?     As  an  instance  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  Stock,  a  neighbour  of  mine  purchased  eighteen  two-year  old  Stots 
in  the  Aboyne  market  on  the  15th  ult.  for  40/.     They  were,  to  be 
sure,  small  Highland  Beasts,  but,  small  as  they  were,  sucb  would 
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hâve  once  cost  nearly  three  times  the  money  ;  and  you  haTe  pro- 
bably  observed,  by  the  newapapers,  that  one  of  our  county  pro- 
prietors  bought  two  hundred  small  Hîghland  Cattle  at  the  late  Fal- 
kirk  Tryst,  one  half  of  which,  it  is  said,  at  19$.  a  head — ^the  price 
fbrmerly  given  for  a  good  Wedder  Hog  !  The  compétition  for  fanns 
has  greatly  subsided;  of  course  those  lately  taken  are  on  much 
lower  terms  ;  but  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  farmers  must 
be  ultimately  ruined,  if  the  price  of  produce  and  rent  remain  lo  dis- 
proportional. — Sd  November, 

Lnnarkshire  Quarierly  Report» 

The  weather  has  been  so  wet,  that,  except  for  ten  daya  after  the 
middle  of  October,  we  hâve  seldom  had  forty-eîght  hours  without  rain, 
during  the  harvest  quarter  now  ended.  The  rains  were  often  heavy,  and 
60  fréquent  for  wccks  together,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  tiroe  was 
rainy.  Tlie  température  was  low,  and  the  barometer  unsteady» 
Frost,  which  has  been  felt  more  or  less  in  almost  every  month  of  the 
présent  year,  became  so  severe  on  the  27th  and  28th  September,  as 
to  dcstroy  cntircly  the  stems  of  the  Potato  crop,  and  to  injure  the 
Oats  in  low  and  damp  situations,  as  well  as  every  other  crop.  It  has 
not  sincc  been  hurtful  till  last  night,  when  it  was  so  strong  as  to  de- 
stroy  a  large  proportion  of  the  plums  still  on  the  trees. 

The  reaping  of  Wheat  commenced  early  in  September,  and  of 
Oats  near  the  Clyde,  and  on  dry  land,  about  the  middle  of  that 
month  ;  but  in  the  muir  lands,  reaping  did  not  commence  till  after 
the  middle  of  Octobcr  ;  and  in  thèse  situations  the  Oats  are  not  yet 
completely  eut  down.  As  the  weather,  though  rainy  since  reap- 
ing commenced,  was  always  breezy,  the  stook,  though  often  wet 
ted,  was  again  soon  dry,  and  never  sprung  or  got  into  bad  condi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  casily  got  secured  in  the  fine  dry  starts  that  inter- 
vened.  By  far  the  most  valuabte  part  of  the  crop  in  this  county 
was  sccurcd  before  the  end  of  last  week  ;  and  much  of  what  now  re- 
niai ns  in  the  field,  is  of  no  use  but  for  fodder,  owing  to  its  never  hav- 
ing  ripcned. 

The  crop  is  bulky,  and  bcing  secured  in  good  condition,  the  Straw 
will  bc  good  and  abundant.  Ali  sorts  of  Grain  will  tell  better  on  the 
barn-iloor  than  in  the  niill.  Wheat  is  above  a  médium  crop  as  to 
measure  ;  but  defectivc  one-third  in  quality.  Oats  of  this  year's 
growih  hâve  scarccly  found  their  way  to  the  mill  ;  but  they  will  be 
about  onc-fourth  short  of  the  Meal  of  those  of  last  year.  Peas  and 
Bcnns  are  short  of  a  médium  crop.  Poiatoes  and  Turnips  are  not 
of  the  value  of  one- half  of  last  year's  crop.  Haj/  has  been  abun- 
dant, but  brings  only  from  SL  to  Si-  5s.  per  hundred  stones,  county 
weight.  Pasiure  made  a  poor  return  this  year.  Of  course  Beef 
Cows  arc  not  so  fat  as  usual  ;  and  the  Dairy  Cows  gave  but  a  small 
return.  The  Fndtshsive  turned  ont  ill.  They  hâve  neithcr  the  size, 
the  coiour,  nor  the  tastc  of  good  fruit  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  ihe 
plums  are  now  frosted. 
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Tkorn^Hedges  hâve  put  forth  more  growtfa  this  season,  than  thej 

did  for  three  yearB  before  ;  a  proof  that  tbonui  need  much  moisture. 

Failow  was  neyer  in  a  worse  condition.    Much  of  it  will  not  likely 

be  got  Bown  with  Wheat  ;  the  manure  cannot  be  got  to  the  field,  ex- 

cept  in  very  dry  land. 

Oatmeal  ïa  retailed  at  sixteenpence  per  peck.  Quartem  Loaf 
10d«  Be^and  Mutton  from  5s.  to  7s*  per  stone»  county  weicht* 
Best  Cbeese  from  7s.  6d.  to  Sa.  per  stone,  and  looking  up.  Sait 
Butter  178.  per  stone.  Fresh  Butter  la.  2d«  per  pound.  The  prices 
of  Cattle  are  still  low. 

The  gênerai  condition  of  the  farmer  is  more  altered  than  improved: 
The  advance  in  the  prices  of  Grain  is  favourable.  But  tbe  crops  on 
high  and  poor  land,  are  far  short  of  those  of  several  former  years  ; 
and  in  the  muirs  tbey  bave  no  crop  but  Fodder  for  Cattle.  In  many 
muir  farms»  where  the  farmer  last  year  sold  20,  40,  or  60  boHs  oif 
meal,  besides  maintaining  his  family  in  meal,  and  having  corn  for  bis 
horses  and  seed,  be  wîll  bave  ail  thèse  to  purchase  this  season.  Hia 
case  is  hard  ;  and  there  b  no  advance  on  the  other  productions  of 
his  farm  to  make  up  to  bîm  a  twentieth  part  of  his  loss*  The  Dairy 
bas  not  made  a  good  retum.  Cattle  bave  not  fattened  to  expecta- 
tion  ;  and  the  prices  of  Sheep  are  low«  Farmers  on  the  muirish  dis- 
tricts, who  had  any  depcndence  on  Grain  crops,  must  suffer  severely 
this  year.  Those  m  Grain  farms  will  (if  prices  do  not  fall),  fare 
better  than  they  did  last  year.  Many  of  them  bave  more  Grain,  and 
tbe  price  is  almost  one-tbird  advanced. — 1^  Nofoember. 

East  Ldihian  Quarterîy  Report, 

At  the  end  of  last  quarter  the  weather  was  not  promising,  and  it 
continued  equally  unsettled  during  the  wbole  month  of  August.  So 
much  moîsture,  with  the  want  of  génial  beat,  threatened  tobe  serious- 
ly  injurlous  to  the  crops  of  every  description  ;  but,  fortunately,  wben 
barvest  began,  tbe  atmosphère  cleared  up,  and  tbe  important  opéra- 
tions of  cutting  down  and  gathering  in  tbe  crops,  were  carried  on 
with  greater  regularity  and  despatch,  and  with  greater  satisfaction  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  grain,  than  the  previous  gloomy  pros- 
pect and  advanced  period  of  the  season  could  hâve  reasonably  led  us 
to  expect.  It  was  tbe  first  week  of  September  before  sbearîng  be- 
came  constant,  even  on  tbe  earliest  farms  ;  and  it  was  fourteen  days 
later  before  that  important  business  was  gênerai  througbout  the  coun- 
ty ;  yet  even  the  latest  part  of  the  White  crop  may  now  be  consider- 
ed  as  secured  in  tolerable  condition  ;  and  a  considérable  proportion 
of  the  Peas  and  Beans  are  also  in  the  stack-yard,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  part  of  thèse  crops  were  eut  before  they  were  fully  ma- 
tured,  as  the  straw,  in  most  cases  till  very  lately,  was  as  green  as  at 
the  end  of  summer.  There  were  very  heavy  raina  on  the  11  th,  the 
15th,  and  the  28tb  of  last  month,  which  being  followed  by  high  fVosty 
winds  for  the  last  four  days,  bas  put  the  black  crop  in  much  better 
condition  for  the  stack,  than  if  the  weather  had  continued  steady  and 
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serene.  In  a  few  days  hencci  the  fielcb  are  cxpected  to  be  thorough- 
ly  cleared  ia  every  situation. 

From  the  wetness  of  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  the  lateneas  of 
the  harvest,  much  anxiety  naturally  prevailed  throughout  the  couninr 
,  regarding  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops  then  on  the  gronna, 
and  some  diversity  of  opinion  appears  yet  to  exist  on  that  interetting 
question  ;  but  now,  that  a  fair  trial  has  been  made  in  the  thrashing  of 
ail  kinds  of  White  crops,  there  is  no  doubt  in  stating  that  the  Wheat 
is  a  defective  crop  ;  that  Oats  are  not  above  an  average,  even  in  the 
earîiest  situations  ;  that  Barley  wili  scarcely  corne  that  length  ;  and 
that  Peas  and  Beans  may»  like  the  crop  of  last  year,  hardly  be  ex- 
pected  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  an  ordinary  produce.  Wheat  ia  at 
îeast  20  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  last  four  years  ;  but  as 
thèse  years  were  above  the  average  of  ordinary  seasons,  their  extra 
produce,  no  doubt,  tended  to  depress  the  markets  throughout  1822 
and  last  winter,  and  hâve  also  prevented  the  advance  in  pnce  that  the 
.  récent  wct  summer,  late  harvest,  and  déficient  produce,  would,  to  a 
certainty,  hâve  caused  in  the  markets  before  this  time. 

To  the  want  of  clear  sunshine  during  the  blooming  procesi  may 
the  deficiency  in  a  small  degree  be  ascribed  ;  but  the  great  cause  of 
the  injury  was  the  gum  or  yellow  ochre,  as  every  field  of  Wheat  in 
the  county  appeared  less  or  more  affected  by  that  disease.  In  1819 
it  was  equally  prévalent  ;  but  as  the  summer  that  year  contînued  dry 
and  warm,  it  passed  off  without  doing  any  mischief  ;  whereas  this  sea- 
son,  when  the  gum  was  most  abundant,  the  wet  weather  set  in,  by 
whîch  the  powder  or  ochre  was  converted  into  a  thin  paste  ;  and  as 
that  paste  generally  settled  thicker  on  one  place  than  on  the  rest  of 
the  ear,  wherever  it  so  abounded  the  grain  was  shrivelled  and  small, 
and  in  many  cases  hardly  the  form  of  wheat.  In  watching  the  ap- 
pearance  and  progress  of  the  disease,  a  field  of  Talavera  wheat  waa 
particularly  noticed.  It  had  bloomed  in  fine  style  before  the  rains 
came  on,  and  was  filling  fast,  when  it  was  attacked,  like  other  fields, 
by  the  ochrc.  The  powder  formed  in  greater  quantity  on  that  kind 
of  Wheat  than  on  the  common  variety  ;  so  that  when  the  wetness 
had  cootinued  for  some  time,  every  ear  among  the  chaff  waa  nearly 
filled  with  the  paste  ;  the  conséquence  was,  that  when  the  crop  waa 
eut  on  the  28th  of  August,  in  place  of  having  it  ripe,  the  chaff  on 
every  ear  was  actually  rotten,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Wheat 
scarcely  the  shape  of  grain.  Perliaps  it  may  be  thought  superfluoua 
to  be  80  imrticular  with  the  disease,  when  there  is  so  little  prospect 
of  remcdy  for  it  ;  but  the  small-pox  long  afHicted  the  human  race» 
and  yct  a  remcdy  was  ultîniately  found  in  vaccination. 

Potatoes  are  fair,  bolh  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  greater  part 
arc  safely  undcr  covcr.  Turnips,  in  many  cases,  arc  excellent,  being, 
on  the  whole,  fully  an  average.  The  young  grass  among  the  stubble 
is  generally  well  plantcd  ;  and  the  pastures  during  the  quarter  hâve 
kcpt  thcir  ordinary  numbcrs  of  Stock,  which  hâve  afforded  a  fair  pnK 
fît  to  the  graziersi  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  both  fat  Mutton 
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and  Beef.  The  barny&rds  are  much  larger  than  last  year  ;  but  a  stack 
that  would  hâve  yielded  fifly  bolls  last  season,  will  hardlv  pfoduce  30 
this  ;  yet  tt  is  always  of  conséquence  to  bave  plenty  of  rodder.  Corn 
markets  are  fatrly  supplied,  and  new  Wheat  in  Haddîngton  runs  (Vont 
fiOs.  to  97s.  per  boll.  Best  parcels  weigh  64  Ib.  to  651b.  per  firlot  ; 
but  there  is  llttle  of  that  quaUty,  and  62  to  63lb.  may  be  something 
Bke  the  common  weight.    There  is  a  prodigious  différence  in  thé 

auality  of  the  Oats  prodaced  in  the  lower  district  of  the  county  and 
iose  from  the  highest  ;  the  former  vielding  18  and  19  pecks  of  meal 
per  bolly  while  some  of  the  latter  will  hardly  produce  10  pecks.  Good 
Fotato  Oats  fetch  from  17s.  to  20s.  ;  common  Oats  from  14s.  to  IGs. 
per  boll.  Barley  from  20s.  td  25s*  From  the  irregulàr  manner  in 
which  the  corn  ripened  through  the  différent  districts  6f  the  county, 
many  of  the  shearers,  who  came  from  other  quarters,  found  much 
difficulty  in  finding  constant  employment  ;  wages»  of  course,  were 
very  moderate,  as  7s.  6d.  a  week,  with  victuals,  was  the  highest  ; 
while  6s.  was  the  rate  for  the  half  of  the  period  the  shearing  lastcd. 
Labourers  appear  in  plenty  ;  and  although  the  best  hands  are  at  pré- 
sent getting  9s.  a  week,  yet  there  is  some  prospect  of  employment 
being  scarce  during  the  winter.  The  greater  part  of  the  summer  fal- 
low  is  sown  with  Wheat  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  ;  but  very  litile 
has  as  yet  becn  sown  afler  Beans,  although  that  business  will  now  en- 
gage the  full  attention  of  the  farmer,  and  the  ground  generally  is  in 
fine  condition  for  receiving  the  seed. — Ut  November. 

Quarterly  Reporijrom  Morayshire. 
The  weather  was  pretty  favourable  for  the  harvest  till  about  thé 
12th  of  October,  when  we  had  a  heavy  rain  that  continued  with  lit  tic 
intermission  for  eight  days.  When  this  speat  was  over,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cart  out  a  great  part  of  what  Corn  was  in  the  stackyards, 
the  stacks,  fcw  of  which  had  been  got  thatchcd,  being  drenched,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  sprouting  or  taking  beat,  which  was  great ly 
encouraged  by  a  succession  of  calm  frosty  days.  This  is  very  un- 
pleasant  work,  and  always  atténded  with  considérable  loss  ;  but  for- 
tunately  we  bave  had  dry  rough  weather  since,  and  at  least  thrce- 
fourths  of  the  crop  is  now  secured.  Nearly  the  whole  is  eut  ;  and  if 
we  bave  another  week  of  dry  weather,  it  will  be  sufficient.  Should 
the  whole  be  got  safe  in,  we  should  suppose  Oats  and  Barley  a  fair 
crop  along  the  coast,  though,  no  doubt,  the  quality  will  in  many 
cases  be  a  little  hurt  by  the  bad  harvest  ;  and  taking  the  late  along 
with  the  early  districts,  wc  are  afraid  thèse  crops  will  be  rathcr  un- 
der  an  Average.  Wheat  is  of  poor  quality  as  well  as  déficient  in 
quantity  ; — what  the  deficiency  is  we  cannot  witli  much  accuracy 
détermine  ;  we  hâve  hcard  it  reckoned  from  a  third  to  a  half,  but 
pcrhaps  a  fourth  may  be  nearcr  the  truth.  It  has  been  mostly  ail 
narvested  in  a  very  soft  state,  and  not  much  of  it  will  be  fît  for  ship- 
ping  for  some  months.  We  grow  very  little  Red  wheat  in  this  county, 
but  cnough  to  sce  the  superior  hardincss  of  that  specics  in  a  wet 
seàson  ;  any  ficlds  of  it  that  we  hâve,  and  any  occasional  cars  of  it 
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amon^  the  white  Wheat,  bcing  remarkcd  to  be  almost  invariablj 
Sound  and  unaffected  by  rust.  Peas  and  Beans  are  not  ao  bad  crops 
as  from  the  cold  wet  season  might  be  supposed  ;  but  they  are  ail  in 
the  fields  yet,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  shall  now  bave  weather  to 
save  them.  Turnips  hâve  a  pretty  good  show  of  leaves,  but  very 
small  bulbs»  they  probably  do  not  exceed  half  a  crop  ;  and  it  ia  for- 
tunate  that  Fodder  îs  so  very  abundant.  Potatoea  are,  we  believe» 
generally  considered  a  fair  crop,  and  the  quality  good. 

The  Scythe-hook  is  gradually  getting  into  use  bere»  but  we  coDfcsi 
it  is  no  favourite  with  us  ;  those  who  hâve  had  long  practice  of  it  may 
make  equally  clean  work  with  it  as  with  the  common  hook,  but  we 
bave  seen  no  instance  of  it  yet.  It  cuts  as  it  is  thrust  into  the  Corn 
and  before  the  shearer  bas  grasped  bis  handful,  and  the  stalks  ao  eut 
are  apt  to  be  dropped^  particularly  if  the  Corn  is  thin.  Mlieat  haa 
been  eut  this  harvest  at  the  same  rate  as  Oats  and  Barley,  viz.  Sd.  the 
threave.  Men  engagcd  for  the  harvest  bave  got  40s.  to  50s.  Women 
27s.  to  328. 

According  to  therecent  discovery,  that  it  b  notnecessary  Com  should 
be  ripenedy  and  that  the  quality  is  greatly  improved  by  cutting  before 
it  is  ripe,  the  crop  will  no  doubt  be  excellcnti  and  of  very  superior 
quality  in  the  Highiands  of  Scotland  this  season,  having  been  eut  aa 
grecn  as  Hay. 

Cattle  hâve  kept  declining,  and  are  now  about  the  same  value  that 
they  bore  at  this  time  last  year.  And,  on  tliO'Whole,  there  is  very 
]ittlc  aileviation  of  the  agricultural  distress  in  this  county,  except 
wliat  has  been  givcn  in  abatcments  of  rcnt  by  the  landowners. 

Tiicre  is  onc  grcat  cvii  hère  tliat  might  be  easily  removed,  but  by 
wliich  we  are  persuadcd  many  farmcrs  sufFer  a  yeariy  loss  equal.to  two 
or  thrce  pcr  cent  on  thcir  rcnts,  we  mcan  tlie  prodigious  ilocka  of 
pigeons  kept  by  whoever  has  a  fancy  to  tliem.  Nothing  ia  more 
common  than  to  sce  some  thousands  of  this  destructive  vermin  alight- 
ing  in  a  fleld  of  lodged  Wheat  or  Barley,  and  dashing  out  six  timea 
as  much  with  their  feet  and  wings  as  they  can  eat.  Nor  is  it  of  any 
avaii  to  shoot  at  them,  you  only  drive  them  from  one  fleld  to  anotjier, 
or,  if  it  is  large,  from  one  part  of  it  to  another.  Let  any  one  who 
lias  a  wcll  stocked  pigeon-house,  only  consider  what  a  tax  it  ia  on  hia 
neighbours  or  tenants  ;  suppose  each  pigeon  eats  and  destroya  three 
pccks  of  corn  in  a  season  (which  is  probably  vather  under  than  above 
the  mark),  at  this  rate,  a  pigeon-house  containing  500  birds,  costa  the 
neighbourhood  upwards  of  90  bolls  in  a  season.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondercd  at,  if  farmers,  sceing  their  com  destroyed  by  pigeons, 
whether  they  hâve  any  of  their  own  or  not,  think  they  may  aa  well 
havc  a  few  of  their  own  ;  but  proprictors  ought  not  to  permit  any 
person  to  kecp  pigeons  who  is  not  by  law  entiûed.  It  is  their  duty  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evii  ;  and  if  they  would  keep  no  more  of 
thèse  voracious  and  destructive  créatures  than  were  necessary  to  aup- 
ply  their  own  tables,  it  would  be  a  cheap  and  easy  means  of  doing  a 
service  to  iheir  tenantry. 
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Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  want  of  Seed»  tfaere 
18  less  Wheat  sôwn  than  we  ever  recoilect  at  this  date. — 1^  Naoem" 
her. 

Perthshire  Qjuarterly  Report, 
•  MoiST  and  cloudy  weatlier  prevailed  tnroughout  the  Whole  of 
August,  which  protracted  the  Hpening  process  to  a  later  period  than^ 
was  anticipated  at  the  date  of  our  last.     During  the  first  twQ  >  weeka 
of  September,  little  rain  fell,  and  harvest  opérations  had  partially 
conimenced  in  the  eaiiy  districts.     The  weather  became  soft  towards' 
the  end  of  that  month,  and  little  was  eut  down  before  the  24th  in 
the  higher  districts.     October  commenced  with  dry  weather,  which 
continued  a  few  days.     Some  rain  fell  on  the  6th,  7th  and  9th,  and 
on  the  llth  a  fall,  amounting  to  1.81  inches,  swelled  the  rivers  to 
an  unusual  height,  lajring  adjacent  low  grounds  under  water,  and 
flo^ting  away  vast  quantities  of  stocks  from  adjoinîng  haughs.    From 
the  14th  the  weather  became  more  settled,  and  the  wind,  which  had 
long  blown  from  the  west,  settled  in  the  east.     On  the  SOth  and  3l8t 
the  frost  has  been  severe,  and  Potatoes  still  in  the  field  must  havo 
fiuffered  greatly. 

Numberof       Number  of  Rainy  DepUi  of  MeanTent- 

Fair  Days.  Dayi.  itain.  perature. 

Aug.     13  18  3.94  55^.7 

Sept.    20  10  2.6  52*'.5 

Ocf.     23  8  3.95  45^4 


Total  in  inches  10.49  Quarterly  mean  5P.2 

It  was  not  till  the  20th  October  that  the  fields  were  tot^y  clear 
in  the  most  early  situations  ;  and  rouch  was  carted  to  the  bamyard  in 
6o  raw  a  state,  that  some  of  it  had  to  be  carted  back  to  the  fields» 
afler  heating.  In  late  situations,  corn  still  remains  uncut,  and  muph 
is  yet  in  the  stock.  Wheat  was»  for  the  most  part»  secured  *în  to* 
lerable  condition  ;  but,  by  the  excessive  rains  l^tween  the  time  of 
flowering  and  ripening,  the  sample  is  for  the  most  part  ill  coloured, 
and  the  quantity  is  at  least  one-fiflh  déficient  of  an  ordînary  average. 

Oats  were  in  many  instances  eut  in  a  rather  green  state,  and  hâve 
suffcred  considerably  by  heating  in  the  stack.  The  return  is  bulky, 
and,  in  fertile  districts,  may  be  reckoned  a  fuU  average  crop  ;  but, 
in  late  situations,  they  will  be  déficient  in  meal.  Barley  was,  for  the 
most  part,  ready  early,  and  was  well  got  in.  The  return  is  a  full 
average  crop  ;  but  there  wili  be  more  light  grain  amongst  it  than 
iisual. 

Beans,  in  very  early  situations  and  on  open  land,  will  nearly  reach 
an  ordinary  average.  Peas,  for  the  most  part,  will  do  little  morq 
than  double  the  seed. 

Potatoes  are  (where  taken  up)  found  to  yield  a  poor  return  ;  and 
Tumips  hâve  not  attained  nearly  the  ordinary  size. 

A  considérable  breadth  of  fallow  was  sown  with  Wheat  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  which  has  given  a  regubr  braird,    Much  stil] 
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remains  to  be  sown  on  Bean  stubbleSy  and  the  ground  ia  nbw  in  good 
condition  for  recciving  the  seed. 

Priées  of  Cattle  continue  low.  Good  Wheat  obtiûns  a  ready  mar- 
ket.     Barley  is  aiso  sought  after.    Oats  are  lésa  in  demand. 

Good  new  Wheat  brings  from  258.  to  268.  ;  Barley,  238.  to  248. 6d.  ; 
Oats,  18s.  to  208.  ;  Oatmeal  in  Perth,  Is.  2d.  per  peck.^18^  Nov. 

RosS'shire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  harvcst  commenced  generally  in  this  county  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  bas  been  pretty  generally,  but  not  entirely  finiah- 
ed  in  October.  There  are  still  some  patches  to  eut,  and  more  tban 
a  trifling  remoînder  in  the  stook.  Fuily  the  one  balf  of  the  Potatoes 
are  also  in  the  ground.  The  Corn  bulks  largely  in  the  stackyards, 
but  great  deficiency  is  apprehended  in  Wheat,  particularly  in  quality. 
A  great  part  of  this  crop  bas  been  injured  in  various  waya*  The 
earliest  nelds  were  much  afiected  with  yellow  ni8t.  Whitening  or 
prématuré  ripening  was  complained  of  in  some  cases.  Smut  bas  been 
more  than  ordinarily  prévalent.  Many  fields  were  heavily  lodged, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  eut  them  before  the  Grain  was  properly 
ripened  to  save  it  from  sprouting,  and  the  lodged  parts  of  tbe  fields 
were  also  scîzed  with  mildew.  The  spring  sown  Wheats  promised 
to  yield  the  finest  quality,  but  the  latest  aown  fields  of  it  bave  met 
with  pretty  sharp  frost,  which  bas  likewise  prevented  it  coming  to 
perfection.  From  the  circumstancc  statcd,  the  quality  of  tbe  new 
Wheat  will  prove  very  inferior;  and  this,  joined  with  an  eager  de* 
sire  on  the  part  of  many  for  rapid  stacking,  will  keep  it  in  indiffèrent 
condition  for  shipping  for  a  considérable  time. 

Barley  is  above  an  average,  and  though  not  fine,  is  of  fair  good 
quality.  It  bas  been  well  harvested,  except  where  there  was  too 
great  haste  in  stacking,  which  occasioned  heating,  and  has  caused 
some  stacks  to  be  taken  down. 

Oats  are  also  above  an  average  in  the  low  districts  ;  but  in  tbe  late 
parts  of  the  country,  they  must  bave  suffcred  from  the  frosty  nîghts 
of  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  ultimo.  And  the  very  inclemcnt  weather 
on  the  SOth  and  Slst  of  last  month,  and  Ist  current,  did  away  ail 
liopcs  of  further  improvement,  and  must  bave  rcndered  ail  corn  then 
uncut  unfit  for  sccd,  and  unproducdvc  in  mealing. 

Peas  and  Bcans  are  bulky,  but  the  grain  is  far  from  being  com^ 
pletcly  maturçd. 

Turnips  that  were  early  sown  are  good,  except  on  wet  soils,  where 
the  heavy  rains  destroyed  them.  The  late  sown  are  very  bad  ;  and 
taking  them  in  the  aggregatc,  they  are  under  an  average. 

Potatoes  are  not  a  full  crop  on  dry  lands  ;  and  thcir  failure  on 
wet  Eoils,  and  the  injury  they  hâve  sustained  by  the  intense  frost  on 
the  Ut  current,  will  render  them  a  defective  crop. 

There  remained  llttle  of  tlie  old  Corn  in  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  quarter  ;  and  as  yot  very  little  has  been  donc  in  thratb* 
in^  new  Corn.  Some  sales  of  new  Bariey  hâve  taken  place  at  from 
25s.  to  326.  per  boU  ;  and  of  Oatmeal  at  ff  om  2(>|.  to  2^8.  per  bqlt  of 
Q  Dutçh  stonç^. 
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Catde  declined  in  price  in.  September,  to  much  the  same  rates  they 
were  at  that  time  twelvemonth  ;  and  they  would  assuredly  hâve  fall- 
en  Btill  lower  in  October,  had  it  DOt  been  that  there  was  a  considér- 
able demand  for  young  Stock  to  winter  in  the  North*  Uncommonly 
few  beasts  hâve  been  bought  in  the  October  markets  to  drÎTO  South. 
Frices  hâve  been  from  48.  to  5s»  6d«  per  stone»  sink.  Many  fanns 
both  in  the  low  and  high  parts  of  the  country  are  falling  into  the 
faands  of  the  proprietors.  This  wiU  operate  more  powerfully  to  con- 
vînce  those,  who  are  not  disposed  to  srant  réduction  of  rent»  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  measure,  than  alT  the  arguments  which  can  be 
uaed. — Sd  November. 

TweeddaU  Quarterltf  Report. 

Thb  preceding  three  months  hâve  been  very  uogenial— very  little 
gun — heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  a  few  nights  of  Smart  frost.  At  Umes 
the  aspect  was  so  gloomy,  as  to-  make  us  despair  of  saving  the  crop  ; 
but  now,  as  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  gathered  in,  it  bas  corne  to  ma- 
turity,  and  been  stacked  in  much  better  order  than  I  could  hâve  be- 
lievedy  if  I  had  not  been  an  eyewitness  :  breezes  of  wînd  having  al- 
ways  succeeded  heavy  &]ls  of  rain»  which  prevented  both  Grain  and 
Fodder  from  spoîling  ;  and  although  some  gusts  of  wind  were  pretty 
strong»  lîttle  injury  has  been  done  by  shaking»  owing,  no  doubt»  to 
the  constant  damp  air,  and  the  Grain  being  but  poorly  fiiled.  Some 
injury  has  been  sustained  by  frost»  both  in  Grain  and  Potatoes  ;  but 
its  effects  hâve  been  only  upon  moorish  and  marshy  soils,  A  part  of 
the  crop  upon  the  high  marshy  land  in  the  county  is  yet'in  the  field, 
but  it  is  only  triâing,  taking  the  county  as  a  whole* 

Our  Grain  crops  are  ail  bulky»  particularly  the  Barley;  but  ail  our 
Grain  is  coarse  and  dull  in  the  colour»  and  will  be  déficient  in  milling. 
Peas  will  yield  but  little  grain,  but  in  gênerai  they  bave  been  stacke4 
in  good  order.  Wheat  is  dull  in  the  colour,  and  much  of  it  will  be 
unfit  for  the  haker,  owing  in  part  to  sowing  it  upon  land  not  adapted 
for  wheat,  and  the  damp  late  season.  The  Potato  crop  is  very  ge- 
nerally  lifted  and  stored  in  safety  ;  they  exceed,  both  in  quantity  and 
flavour,  what  I  expected  they  would  bave  been,  though  déficient 
compared  to  the  crop  of  former  seasons.  The  driest  part  of  that 
proportion  of  the  farm  which  falls  to  be  in  green  crop,  is  generally 
allotted  for  thera.  Tlie  Turnips  upon  good  dry  land  are  close  upon 
the  ground,  and  hâve  still  a  vigorous  growth,  but  the  tops  are  large, 
and  the  roots  are  only  sraall,  taking  Sie  crop  as  a  whole.  Priées  of 
Grain  are  declining,  owing  perhaps  to  an  abundant  crop  in  low  Corn 
countries.  Priées  in  this  county  are  much  the  same  as  thoie  in  the 
Ëdiuburgh  market.  Harvest  wages  ran  from  16d^  to  18d.  per  day^ 
with  lodging  and  victuals. 

Our  mountain  Stock  is  in  fair  condition,  and  as  yet  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  be  sickly.  Thfs  season  the  heather  is  not  good,  but  coarse 
grecn  pasture  is  abundant.  Prices  of  Stock  are  exceedingly  low. 
Slack  Ewes  for  wintering  Fun  from  Ss.  to  Ils.  Wool  from  black- 
fiiccd  Slieep  from  4s.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  ;  Cheviot  wool  frum  9i.  to  1 1^  6d, 
per  stonc  of  24  Iibs.-'-S</  Novemberp 
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Report  Jbr  Bucks. 

As  the  usual  concomitant  of  a  late  barvest»  we  were  thû  year  vî« 
sited  wîth'the  most  alarming  weather  which  we  hâve  experienced  ier 
many  years.  About  tbe  latter  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  Sep- 
tcmber,  and  about  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  harvest»  we 
had  two  weeks  of  almost  incessant  rains  ;  at  least  there  was  not  one 
whole  dry  day  during  that  period.  Thèse  rains  having  been  accom- 
panied  with  an  unusual  degree  of  beat»  produced  a  serioiu  and  inju- 
rious  végétation  in  most  of  the  Wheat  crops,  both  eut  aod  oocuty  so 
that  few  real  sound  sàmples  can  be  produced  in  any  part  of  thii  dis- 
trict. The  weather  having  cleared  up  at  the  above  poiod*  the  har^ 
vest  work  was  then  proceeded  in  with  much  vigour  and  vçmU  and 
was  despatched  in  quicker  tiroe  than  I  ever  remember  of  witnesting* 
The  weather  having  stili  continued  to  be  the  most  favotirablelfaat  the 
hcart  of  man  can  wish  for,  the  varions  opérations  of  the  season  hâve 
been  completed  in  the  most  perfect  roanner.  Our  crops  in  général 
may  be  reportcd  as  fuUy  up  to  the  average  of  years  ;  but  although 
bulky,  the  quality  in  gênerai  is  but  middiing  in  ail  the  varieties  of 
Corn.  Were  the  prices  equal  to  the  produce,  the  heart  of  the  far- 
mers  might  sing  for  joy  ;  but  unfortunately  for  us,  the  markets  seem 
to  be  in  a  rétrograde  state,  afler  having  remained  long  at  inadéquate 
prices.  But  there  is  this  consolation  attending  an  abundant  crop» 
that  there  is  plenty  on  the  farm  for  man  and  beast. 

At  one  period  we  expected  the  most  abundant  crop  of  Tumipa 
that  has  been  produced  for  many  years  ;  but  our  hopes  hâve  in  some 
degree  been  blasted  ;  for  shortly  before  harvest,  they  were  overtakcn 
by  a  blight,  which  stuntcd  their  growth  ;  and  although  the  plants  are 
numerous,  the  bulbs  are  small.  However,  upon  the  whole,  there  it 
nearly  an  average  weight  per  acre;  and  should  they  prove  proportion- 
ally  nutritious,  there  will  be  littlc  room  for  complaint  in  that  qiiarter. 

Live-fetock  in  gênerai  liave  not  prospered,  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  food  ;  but  for  this  I  cannot  account. 

Fatted  Stock  brings  nearly  the  sarae  price  as  at  the  date  of  your 
last  publication  ;  but  the  dcmand  for  Sheep  may  be  said  to  hâve  iur 
crcascd  a  little,  and  the  price  along  with  it. 

As  to  the  actual  prices .  of  farm  produce  in  gênerai,  I  must  refer 
your  readcrs  to  the  quotations  from  Smithfield  and  Mark  Lane  ;  for 
this  county  generaliy  keeps  pace  with  thèse  grand  regulators. 

At  présent  tlierc  is  no  public  question  to  agitate  the  mind  of  tlic 
pcopie  ;  and  as  the  labouring  poor  havc  plenty  of  provisions,  with  con* 
stant  cmpioyment  at  udcquate  wages,  the  greatest  tranquiUity  pre* 
vails  in  this  part  of  the  country.»—U^  Sovember. 

Cnmùcrland  Quarterli/  Report,    . 

Wc  havc  agaîn  to  record  a  quarter  of  cold  and  wct  weather.  In 
August  ^,9  inches  of  rain  fell,  in  September  4.98,  and  in  October 
S.92;  making  a  total  of  13.8  inches.  In  the  month  of  Augutft»  we 
had  rain  25  days^  in  September  19;  and  in  October  16  days. 
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From  July  8th  to  October  18th,  wehad  only  26  fiur  dàys;  teren 
of  which  (subséquent  to  the  6th  of  September)  were  in  succesBion* 
But  as  a  great  deal  of  meadow  Hay,  then  unsecured,  was  rendered 
completely  worthless,— the  reaping  of  corn  hardly  commenced, — and 
tbe  summer  fallows  mostly  drenched  wîth  wet, — thèse  few  days  of  fa« 
vourable  weather  proved  of  little  service  towards  forwarding  field 
opérations.  Subséquent  to  the  17th  October,  we  bave  had  a  sacces- 
fiion  of  fair  days,  (wîth  the  exception  of  the  evening  of  the  28th)y 
which  bave  enabled  the  farmer  to  secure  a  great  deal  of  grain  in  to- 
lerably  good  order  ;  to  finish  the  cutting  of  the  late  crops  ;  remoTe 
Potatoes  from  the  ground  ;  and  carry  on  the  opérations  requisite  to 
Wheat  sowing.  Ail  bas  been  bustle  and  activity.  Brisk  winds  hav- 
ing  been  pretty  fréquent  since  the  commencement  of  harvest,  Grain 
has  been  less  injured  by  the  rain  than  could  bave  been  expected. 

Wheat  is  nearly  one-third  below  an  average  crop,  very  inferior  in 
quality,  and  much  of  it  unsound.  We  estimate  the  stock  of  old 
Wheat  on  hand,  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  September, 
as  fully  equai  to  two  months  consumption.  To  which,  if  we  add  six 
weeks  suppiy,  usually  sent  to  Westmoreland  and  Lancashhne,  -  we 
may  bave  sufficient  to  serve  us  until  next  crop  corne  oBf  shouid  the 
harvest  prove  an  early  one.  ^ 

Barley  îs  below  an  average  crop  ;  and  the  stock  of  old  gndn  was 
wholly  consumed,  when  the  produce  of  the  présent  year  was  first 
brought  to  market, — some  of  which  was  sold  as  high  as  6s.  4d.  per 
W^iuchester  bushel.  In  the  early  part  of  th^  year,  we  sent  Barley  to^ 
Liverpool,  until  a  dearth  of  it  was  occasioned  at  home.  Some  of  this 
grain  sown  unusually  late,  has  turned  out  better  than  could  baye  bcea 
looked  for. 

Oats  are  an  excellent  crop.  Potatoes  are  good  upon  fine  dry  soils  ; 
but  on  ail  cold  and  wet  land,  they  are  nearly  worthless.  The  Tur« 
nip  crop  is  exceedingly  déficient,  except  on  a  few  patches  of  the  best 
dry  land. 

There  is  a  gênerai  scarcity  of  grass  ;  and  Winter  keep  is  very  in« 
adcquatcly  provided  for,  straw  cxcepced. 

Old  Wheat  9s.  per  bushel  ;  new  ditto  7s.  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
very  considcrably  lower;  Barley  4s.  lOd.  ;  old  Oats  4s.;  and  new 
Oats  28,  8d.  per  bushel.  Our  markets  bave  been  hitherto  insuffici- 
cntly  supplied  with  new  grain,  owing  to  tlie  lateness  of  harvest.  Both 
Fat  and  Lcan  Caitlc  are  low  in  priée,  and  the  sale  very  dull. 

The  Abbey  Holme  Agripultural  Meeting  was  lieldat  Skinbumess, 
on  the  21st  of  August.  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.,  attended  the  in* 
spection  of  the  various  farms,  as  on  former  occasions.  Mr  Curwen, 
in  giving  bis  opinion  as  to  what  price  the  farmer  might  permanently 
expect  for  bis  Grain  in  future,  estimated  the  average  of  Wheat  at 
about  50s.  per  auarter — the  hîghest  56s  ;  Barley  32b.  ;  and  Oats  208. 
per  quarter.  lie  further  observed,  *  It  must  be  no  little  satisfaction 
to  the  wholc  of  U9,  to  see  tlie  fiourishing  statc  of  the  countr}'.  The 
revenue  had  advanccd  buyond  ail  cxpectation.    Ile  was  une  of  tbosc 
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who  thought  the  dépression  of  agriculture  had  rendered  this  impori* 
ble  ;  but  time  had  taught  him  diiferently.  ' 

In  seasons  ofuncomraon  difficulty,  such  as  the  présent»  goodnmdi 
upon  a  fann,  and  well  drained  land»  conmionly  retum  extraordintiy 
profits  ;  and  we  would  humbly  recommend  to  landlords  to  gîve  e?erf 
encouragement  to  thèse  two  excellent  modes  of  impnrring  theîr  no- 
tais. We  hâve  this  year  seen  an  instance  of  a  few  cartloads  of  drainiDg 
tiles,  used  immediately  before  the  ground  waa  planted  with  Potatoeiy 
that  hâve  already  retumed  twice  the  expenses  attendant  on  putting 
them  into  the  drains. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  record  one  instance  of  libéral  eneon- 
ragement  bestoived  on  mechanical  genius.  About  two  years  since 
Mr  Joseph  Mann  of  Raby,  in  the  Âbbey  Hohney  exhibited  a  model 
of  a  reaping  machine  to  the  farmers  of  that  district»  who  ordered  him 
to  make  one  for  thcir  use,  and  charge  the  cost  price.  It  did  not, 
however,  answer  its  intended  purpose.  But  they  cheerfully  ptid 
him  for  the  machine,  and  presented  it  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might' 
endcavour  to  remédy  its  defècts.  This  was  in  1822.  Mr  Mann  stitt 
persévères,  though  hîtherto  unsuccessfully.  The  want  of  fréquent 
opportunities  of  putting  his  ideas  to  the  test  of  actual  experimentf 
provcs  a  great  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  inventer,  in  his  wiy 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. — Novemher  Isi, 

Letterjrom  Ldverpool^  Ist  November. 

DuRiKG  the  last  three  months  the  weather  bas  been  very  un- 
scttled  and  unfavourable  for  the  harvest,  particuhirly  in  Ireiand, 
Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England.  From  the  South  and  Easi  re- 
ports speak  more  favourably  of  the  crops  generally  ;  but  from  ail 
other  quarters  the  Wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  ordinary  in  quality»  and 
greatly  déficient  in  quantity,  and,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from 
what  has  already  arrived  hère  from  Ireiand,  it  is  as  inferior  as  tbe 
crop  of  1816;  and  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  tbe 
northem  counties  of  this  kingdom,  Wheat  is  cqually  bad.  The  Bar« 
ley  crop,  in  most  parts,  is  said  to  be  Icss  déficient  ;  but  the  quality  is 
very  coarse,  and  not  expected  to  malt  well.  The  Oat  crop  is  repre» 
sentcd  as  being  very  great  every  where,  and  quality  very  good,  pro- 
vided  it  had  been  well  harvested  ;  but  there  is  mucn  reason  to  fear  a 
great  proportion  of  it  will  be  found  heated,  and  otherwise  much  da- 
maged,  by  the  bad  weather.  The  crops  of  Beans  and  Grey  Pcas  are 
not  reckoned  any  thing  likc  average  crops,  and  hâve  suifered  in  a  â- 
milar  way  as  the  Oat  crop.  White  Pease,  however,  are  said  to  be  a 
good  crop,  and  tolerably  well  harvested. 

In  conséquence  of  the  unfavourable  reports  of  the  Wheat  crop,  we 
bave  had  hère,  of  late,  a  very  fair  demand  for  the  good  qualities  of 
old  Wheat,  but  our  stocks  being  very  great,  and  the  London  market 
very  little  affected,  priées  hitherto  bave  had  little  variation,  nor  do 
wc  expect  tlicy  will  for  some  timc,  as  the  inferior  new  Wbeats  will 
greatly  tend  to  kcep  down  the  priccs.  How  the  différent  marketa 
piay  be  alfectgd  during  the  season,  it  is  not  for  us  to  give  an  opinion  ; 
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3  pFobability  ig,  we  shall  huve  our  stocks  of  Wheat .  much  less 
the  commencement  of  another  harvest»  tban  they  are  at  pre- 
Beans  and  good  old  provender  Oats  bave  also  lately  had  a 
mprovemenU  The  export  of  Foreign  Grain  has  not  been  great 
ne  months.  Our  stocks,  bowever,  bave  suâFered  a  verj  consi- 
e  diminution  by  a  most  destrucûve  fire  whicb  took  place  hère 
3ek.  About  24,000  quarters  of  différent  kinds  were  destroy- 
;ay  12,000  quarters  Wheat,  S500  Barley,  4600  Oats,  and  2000 
,  ail  bonded,  together  with  about  5000  quarters  of  free  Wheat, 
ds  of  1000  bags  of  Cotton,  &c.,  and  the  largèst  and  finest 
ouse.in  town.     The  damage  is  estimated  at  about  150^0001. 

tiOKS  o^Grain,  Floub,  8çc.  into  the  Port  ofLiVERTOOL^Jrom  the 
28/A  Juif/,  untU  the  27 th  October  1823,  inclusive. 
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Wheat,  per  70  libs. 


8s.3d.-9s.3d. 


7s.  6d. 
8s.  3d. 
7s.  6d. 
8s.  3d. 
5s.  Od. 


do.     1821, 
do.     1822, 
do.     1823, 
frce  fnominalj^ 
f,  do. 

5  growth  of  1820,  6s.  6d.  - 
do.  1821,63.  2d.  - 

dities,tt»Aift?,1822,7s.6d.  - 
►r,  do.  redj  do.  78.  Od.  .» 
''aterf'ordj  do.  6s.  Cd.  • 
ig&inf.qualities,  6s.  2d.  .* 
-edj  1823,  6s.  6d.  - 

hilCj  do.  -  7s.  4d.  - 
l>criorqualities,7^^^j^^ 

d  inferior  do.  do.  45,  ^d.  - 


8s.  3d. 
9s.  3<L 
8s.  3(1. 
8s.  6d. 
5s.  6d. 
7R.6d. 
6s.  Od. 
8s.  6d. 
78.  9d. 
7s.  Od. 
6s.  6d. 
7s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 

58.  Od. 

4s.  9d, 


Oats,  per  45  lîbs. 
Fine  sweet  <Ud  English,?  -  ,i  -  ^j 
Scotch,  &  Welsh  pStataS  ^  ^^  '  ^^  ^^' 
Fine  sweet  old  lrisb,do.  2b.  lld.  -  .7s.  Id. 
Do.  do.  do,  1632,  3s.  Od.  -  3s.  2d, 
IMiddling  and  inferior  do.  2s.  9d.  -  2s.  1  Id. 
Fine  new  Irish,  1825,  5s.  2d.  -  38.  4d, 

Do.  fofeign,  in  btmd,  Is.  lOd.  -  2s.  Od. 

Barley,  per  60  Iba. 
Fine  sweet  Engh'sh  mailing,  4s.  6d.  -  58.  Od. 
Do.  do.  Scotch  &  Welsh,  7   .    ^       ^    ,j 
forgrinding,  '  ^  4s.  Od.  -  48.  3d, 

Do.  do,  Irish,  -  4fi.  Od.  -  48.  3d. 

Do.foreîgn,tn6ond,  nominal,  38.  6d.  -  Os.  Od« 
Indian  corn,  p.  Winch,  bushel,  4s.  6d.  -  Os.  Od. 
Do.  do.  m  bond,  nominal,  3s.  6d.  -  Os.  Od. 
Pcas,  per  qr.  white  boiliog,  44s.  •  48s, 

—  Grey,  ...  gSs.  -  36s, 
— —  Foreign,  in  hond,  nominal,  sès,  -  28s^ 
ilape-seed,  per  last,  Iriab»  84A  -  25{, 
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Ryc,  pcr  quartcr.  Flonr,  pcr  SBO  libi. 

Inglihh  and  Forcign.       ,   -        54s.  -  36$.  Irish,      do.  da        -  40l  •  4Il 

13caiis,  per  quartcr.  Amcrioin  sour»  p.  bârrci,  in  hond^  20i.  •  SSk 

'inc  Knglish,  -  -         3G%,  -  40s.  Do.  tuperfine  sweet,  new,  do.        33i.  -  Mk 

cotchp  Iri»li,  Dutcli,  &c.  54s.  -  57s.  Canada,        da         do.        -       37f.  •  tt& 

>i  bondf  nominal,  -  :^4s.  -  25fi.  Dantxic,        do.        da        -        S7ii  -  Sfe 

Malt,  per  9  gallons.  Oatmca],  per  840  IDn. 

'inc  Norfolk  and  SufTolk,  8s.  -  8s.  9d.  English,  -  -  S7il  -  90b 

liddling  and  infcrior  qualitics,  7s.  -  Ts.  9d.  Scotch,  -  -  25i.  -  99l 

Fl(>ur,  per  280  iibs.  Irûh,  -  -  -  94il  •  fTb 

Ingli&li,  fine  and  su^ierfinc,  45s.  -  46s. 

Norfdk  Quarterlif  Report. 
The  wcatlicr  during  thc  commencctncnt  of  our  hanrcst'was  ex- 
ceedingly  ficklc,  and  the  Grain  was,  in  conséquence,  greatlj  injured, 
both  in  quality  and  condition,  especially  such  as  was  eut  and  stand- 
îng  on  thc  shook.     Towards  the  end  of  August,  howeveri  an  altéra- 
tion took  place,  and  a  séries  of  dry  weather  succeeded,  enabline  the 
farmers  to  eut  and  cart  their  crops  in  very  good  order.     You  will  be 
anxious  to  know  what  is  the  gênerai  opinion  hère  of  the  New  Grain— 
it  shall  bc  toid  in  a  few  words  : — Wheat,  dark  and  coarse  în  sample» 
by  no  nioans  equal  to  that  of  last  year.     The  Flour  you  buy  being 
frcqucntly  soft  and  swcctish,  like  some  of  that  în  1816.     Nor  do  the 
samplcs  as  yet  improve,  in  hand.     The  nicrchants  at  Ipswich  and 
Bury  say  that  they  do  not  mcet  with  one  sarople  in  fifteen  that  is  dry 
and  ninible.    Barlcy  is  thought  to  be  a  good  acreable  produce,  but  aay 
tiiing  but  handsome  in  samplc.    It  is  for  the  most  part,  dark,  coarse» 
and  grey.     The  season  in  fact  was  too  cold  and  wet.     Tbere  was  not 
sun  cnough  to  ripen  thc  plant  sufllciently.     Oats  tolerably  good. 
Feas  more  than  an  average  crop,  and  generally  good  in  quality. 
Beans  but  indiffèrent,  though  we  are  inclincd  to  think,  better  than  at 
one  time  was  anticipatcd.     The  markcts  for  Grain  bave  fluctuated  a 
good  dcal   during  thc  quartcr.     Lattcrly,  they  hâve  been    rather 
drooping  for  Wheat,  notwitlistanding  the  gênerai  coroplaint  by  the 
millcrs  of  the  quality  of  the  ncw  stocks.    Red  40.s.  to  52s.,  White  54«., 
Barley  26s.  to  SOs.,  Oats  2()s.  to  25s.     Grey  Peas  27s.  to  293,  per 
(quartcr.     Turnips  are  a  vcry  precarious  crop  this  season.     On  the 
bost  »oiIs,  and  wherc  sown  carliest,  they  hâve  suffercd  the  most,  be* 
ing  completely  decaycd  at  the  crovvn  of  the  plant  ;  and  whole  fields 
which  in  July  appearcd  to  promise  Jieavy  crops,  bave  dwindled  to 
nothing.     Thc  Wheat  sowing  bas  gone  on  but  with  very  lîttle  inter* 
ruption,  thc  wcathcr  having  for  the  most  part  been  highiy  favourable 
for  the  opération.     A  great  deal  will  as  usual  be  deposited  by  the 
dibblc  method.     Our  Cattlc  markcts  hâve,  on  the  whole,  been  as 
brisk  as  undcr  ail  circumstances  could  bc  expectcd.     Lean  Scotch 
Bullocks  liavc  been  in  considérable  rcqucst,  particularly  at  our  great 
annual  mart  St  Faith's.     Thcre,  for  such  as  were  in  fresli  condition, 
5s.,  and  cven  5s,  6d.  pcr  stone  was  in  some  instances  obtained  ;  but 
for  gcncral  runs  of  44^  stone  Bullocks,  from  8/.  to  9/.  bave  been  about 
an  avcragc.    Lambs  arc  no  dcarcr  now  than  they  wcrc  œonths  back|— » 
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good  bred  ones  being  to  be  bought  at  IGs.  or  178»  a  pièce.  We  hâve 
had  a  va3t  deal  of  change  amongst  the  tenantry  thîs  Michaelmas 
(this  being  the  gênerai  season  for  entering  upon  farnis),  but  stili  we 
do  not  fînd  that  want  of  emplojment  amongst  the  labourcrs,  so 
loudly  complained  of  in  former  years.  Common  wages  are  Is.  4d. 
per  day, — very  low  we  grant,  but  fuU  as  high  as  tbe  farmer  is  able  to 
give,  with  Corn  at  présent  priées.  Thousands  of  poor  familîes  are  now 
cnaployed  in  dibbling  and  droppîng  Wheat.  If  no  other  good  .arîse 
A'om  the  plan,  there  is  at  any  rate  this  advantage,  it  furnishes  those 
with  work  who  otherwise  could  eam  nothing. — Oct.  ^th. 

Reportjrom  Yorhshire. 

The  weather  during  the  whole  of  the  past  summer  has  differed 
inaterially  in  the  différent  parts  of  this  extensive  county.  In  the 
£ast  Riding,  less  rain  has  fallen  than  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdoo)  ; 
whiist  in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  county,  where  it  is 
xiiore  hilly  and  the  seasons  are  later,  a  great  proportion  of  the  crops 
hâve  been  got  in  bad  condition,  and  in.  many  instances^  no  doubt, 
considerâbly  damaged.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  September, 
which  was  very  fine  weather,  a  great  deal  of  Wheat  in  the  earliest 
parts  of  the  county  was  secured  in  very  good  condition  ;  and  though 
nearly  ail  the  remainder  of  the  Wheat  crop  was  stacked  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  but  little  of  what  reroained  out  afler  that  time  will  be 
fît  for  use  during  the  wiater  months.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  Wheat 
that  now  cornes  to  maricet  b  very  darop,  which  keeps  up  a  demand 
for  old,  very  fortunately  for  those  who  hold  any. 

From  the  end  of  September.to  about  the  ISth  instant,  the  weather 
was  wet,  so  that  very  little  corn  could  be  got  ;  but  since  theu  we 
hâve  had  nine  or  ten  days  of  fine  bright  weather,  with  a  brisk  east 
wind,  which  has  affbrded  an  unexpected  opporturiity  at  this  advanc- 
ed  season  of  the  year,  of  getting  a  great  quantity  of  late  Oats  and 
Barley  in  dry  condition.  Some  Beans  hâve  also  been  stacked  during 
thèse  few  fine  days,  but  a  great  proportion  of  this  crop  stîll  remains 
out.  Yesterday  the  wind  began  to  blow  strong  and  cold  from  the 
north,  which  has  to-day  increased  înto  a  storm. 

If  farmers  may  be  allowed  to  be  judges  of  their  own  crops,  the 
Wheat  crop  will  be  short  of  an  average  one,  though  thçi  newspaper 
writers  (whose  knowledge  on  such  subjects  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated)  seem  to  be  of  a  différent  opi:non.  They  hâve  some  of  them 
this  year  taken  more  than  their  accustomed  pains  to  convinco  us,  that 
we  were  never  blest  with  finer  and  more  abundant  crops.  The  pub- 
lic are  always  grateful  for  good  news  ;  but  farmers  would  oflen  be  still 
more  grateful,  if  they  would  make  good  their  accounts.  However, 
as  far  as  the  opinion  of  farmers  will  go,  the  crop  has  been,  with  some 
exceptions,  light  on  the  ground,  and  though  tolerably  free  from 
tnildew  and  other  diseases,  is  very  generally  lean  and  cparse  in  quoli- 
ty.  There  is  great  diversity  in  the  Oat  crop,  which,  taking  into  ac- 
county  that  in  many  situations,  it  will  never  arrive  at  maturity,  will 
most  likely  prove  short  of  an  average  one.    Barley  is  a  bulky  crop. 
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but  much  of  it  lean  and  dîscoloured.  Peas  of  ail  kmds  a  bad  cropb 
thc  earlîest  mostlj  the  best.  Beana  a  difBcult  crop  to  judge,  l^t  ai 
far  as  we  are  at  présent  able  to  say»  middliog.  Wheat  aowiog  com- 
menced  rather  late  ;  but  in  the  eastem  parts  of  the  couoty,  where  the 
least  rain  has  fallen,  it  bas  proceeded  with  little  interrupCion.  In'some 
situations  the  fallows  bave  got  to  be  so  soft,  as  to  render  dibbling  diCi 
ficulty  wbile  some  clovers  are  yet  too  hard  and  dry  to  plougfa  upwilk 
ease.    But  very  little  Wheat  is  yet  to  be  seen  aboyé  ground. 

Tumips,  which  during  the  summer  were  univeraally  promiiiDg  a 
very  abundant  produce,  are  now  found  to  be  déficient  in  aiae,  though 
the  tops  (where  not  affected  by  fingers  and  toes,  or  other  diseases 
which  aVe  rather  prévalent)  are  still  luxuriant. 

The  Corn  markets,  though  a  little  fiât  at  présent^  bave  rather  ad^ 
vanced  since  harvest,  for  such  samples  aa  are  dry  and  fit  for  mt. 
Dry  ncw  Wheat  is  selling  from  428.  to  48s.  per  qnarter,  Qid  from 
458.  to  52s.  Markets  for  Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  haive  remamed 
pretty  steady  for  the  season. 

At  the  great  Sheep  Fair  at  Market  Brighton  on  the  S5lh  of  SefK 
tember,  a  little  advance  took  place  in  Fat  Sheep»  which  abld  briskiy 
at  about  5d.  per  lib.  They  are  now  selling  at  aboot  4|d.  in  the  East 
Riding,  and  5d.  in  the  West.  Breeding  Ewes  hâve  oeen  much  m 
dcraand,  at  from  208.  to  SOs.  Beef  has  not  advanced  on  laat  year^s 
prices  in  the  same  proportion  as  Mutton^(which  ia  nearly  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  at  this  tinie  last  year)»  best  Oxen  acarcely  mak« 
ing  5s.,  while  Ewes  and  inferior  things  make  little  more  than  4s.  per 
stone»  sinking  the  oSaà^^-'October  Slst. 
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